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ADVERTISEMENT, 


The  Ck)inpiler  of  the  following  pages  has  only  attempted 
to  give  a  free  and  condensed  translation  of  a  complex  and 
Toluminous  history,  with  the  hope  that  it  might  prove 
of  more  utility  in  its  present  form  than  in  the  original 
works.  .  Those  portions  which  are  not  calculated  to  interest 
or  instruct  the  general  reader,  and  afford  no  illustrations 
of  the  subject,  have  been  passed  over.  Those  trials  have 
been  selected  which  serve  as  examples  of  the  various  laws 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  its  state  at  different  epochs,  and 
which  include  the  persecutions  of  the  most  eminent  men. 

The  curious  will  be  amply  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  the 
history  of  the  secret  tribunal;  the  man  of  leisure  cannot 
&il  in  finding  occupation  and  amusement  in  the  pages  of 
Llorente ;  and  the  philosopher  will  discover  in  them  ample 
scope  for  reflection  on  the  aberrations  of  human  reason,  and 
on  the  capability  of  our  nature,  when  under  the  influence  of 
fanaticism,  to  inflict,  with  systematic  indifference,  death,  tor- 
ture, misery 9  anxiety,  and  infamy,  on  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent. 

An  the  records  of  the  fantastic  cruelties  of  the  heathen 
world  do  not  afford  so  appalling  a  picture  of  human  weakness 
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and  depravity  as  the  authentic  and  genuine  documents  of 
the  laws  and  proceedings  of  this  Holy  Office,  whicli  pro- 
fessed to  act  under  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Redeemer  of  the  World  ! 

I  offer,  with  humility,  this  abridgment  of  the  work  to 
the  public,  and  while  I  hope  that  it  will  be  kindly  and 
favourably  received,  I  believe  that  it  may  prove  interesting 
and  useful  to  every  class  of  readers. 

June^  1826. 
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PREFACE. 


Although  a  tribunal  has  existed  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years  in  Spain«  invested  with  the  power  of 
prosecuting  heretics,  no  correct  history  of  its  origin, 
establishment,  and  progress  has  been  written. 

Writers  of  many  countries  have  spoken  of  Inquisi- 
tions established  in  difierent  parts  of  the  wodd,  wherd 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the  religion  of  the  state, 
and  yet  not  one  is  worthy  of  confidence.  Ilie  work  of 
M.  Lavall^e,  entitled  the  "  History  of  the  Inquisitions 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,'*  andpublishedinl809, 
has  only  added  to  the  historical  errors  of  the  authors 
who  preceded  him.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
writers  on  the  same  subject  deserve  no  higher  credit; 
and  have  not  detailed,  ivith  accuracy,  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  dreadful 
tribunal.  These  writers  even  difier  in  their  state- 
ments of  the  period  c^  its  origin,  and  pia'^e  it  between 
the  years  1477  and  1484.  One  alhnns,  with  con- 
fidence, that  the  latter  date  is  the  tiue  one,  because  in 
that  year  the  regulations  of  the  tribunal  were  enacted ; 
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another  decides  that  it  originated  in  1483,  because 
in  that  year  Thomas  Torquemada  was  appointed  in- 
quisitor-general by  the  Pope. 

The  inquisition  of  Spain  was  not  a  new  tribunal 
created  by  Ferdinand  V.  and  Isabella,  the  queen  of 
Castile,  but  only  a  reform  and  extension  of  the 
ancient  tribunal,  which  had  existed  from  the  thirteenth 
century. 

No  one  could  write  a  complete  and  authentic  his- 
tory of  the  Inquisition,  who  was  not  either  an  inqui- 
sitor or  a  secretary  of  the  holy  office.  Persons  hold- 
ing only  these  situations  could  be  permitted  to  make 
memoranda  of  papal  buUs^,  the  ordinances  of  sove- 
reigns, the  decisions  of  the  council  of  the  '^Supremey'' 
of  the  originals  of  the  preliminary  processes  for  sus- 
picion of  heresy,  or  extracts  of  those  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  archives.  Being  myself  the  sccretan/ 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Madrid,  during  the  years  1789, 
1790,  and  1791,  I  have  the  firmest  confidence  in  my 
being  able  to  give  to  the  world  a  tnie  code  of  the  secret 
laws  1)1/  ivhich  the  interior  of  the  Inquisition  icas  go- 
vernedj  of  those  laws  which  were  veiled  hij  mystery  from 
all  mankind^  excepting  those  men  to  whom  the  know- 
ledge of  their  political  import  was  exclusively  re- 
i^ervcd.  A  firm  conviction,  from  knowing  the  deep 
objects  of  this  tribunal,  that  it  w^as  vicious  in  prin- 
ciple, in  its  constitution,  and  in  its  laws,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  in  its  support,  induced 
me  to  avail  myself  of  the  advantage  my  situation 
aiTorded  me,  and  to  collect  every  document  I  could 
procure  relative  to  its  history.     My  perseverance  has 
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been  crowned  with  success  far  beyond  my  hopes, 
for  in  addition  to  an  abundance  of  materials,  obtained 
with  labour  and  expense,  consisting  of  unpublished 
manuscripts  and  papers,  mentioned  in  the  inventories 
of  deceased  inquisitors,  and  other  officers  of  thfe  insti- 
tution, in  1809, 1810,  and  1811,  when  the  Inquisition 
in  Spain  was  suppressed,  a//  the  archives  were  placed 
at  my  disposal;  and  from  1809  to  1812  I  collected 
everything  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  consequence 
in  the  registers  of  the  council  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
in  the  provincial  tribunals^  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
piling this  history. 

Never  has  a  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition  seen  either 
the  accusation  against  himself,  or  any  other.  No  one 
was  ever  permitted  to  know  more  of  his  own  cause  than 
he  could  learn  of  it  by  the  interrogations  and  accusa- 
tions to  which  he  was  obliged  to  reply,  and  by  the 
extracts  from  the  declarations  of  the  witnesses,  which 
were  communicated  to  him,  while  not  only  their  names 
were  carefully  concealed,  and  every  circumstance 
relating  to  time,  place,  and  person,  by  which  he 
might  obtain  a  clue  to  discover  his  denouncers,  but 
even  if  the  depositions  contained  any  thing  favour- 
able to  the  defence  of  the  prisoner.  The  maxim  on 
which  this  was  founded,  is,  that  the  accused  ought  not 
to  occupy  himself  but  in  replying  to  the  chief  points 
of  his  accusation,  and  that  it  was  the  province  of  the 
judge  afterwards  to  compare  the  answers  that  he  had 
made  with  those  which  had  been  given  favourable  to 
his  acquittal.  Philip  Limborch  and  many  more  of 
veracity  have  erred  in  their  histories,  from  their  igno- 
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raoce  of  the  method  of  conducting  an  inquiflitonal 
trial.  Those  authors  relied  wholly  on  the  accounts  of 
prisoners,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  ground- woi^  of 
their  own  case ;  and  the  details  in  Eymerick,  Paramo^ 
Pegna»  Carena»  and  some  other  inquisitorst  are  too 
limited  to  yield  the  necessary  information^ 

These  facts  make  me  hope  that  I  shall  not  trans* 
gress  the  bounds  of  propriety  when  I  say,  that  I  only 
can  give  a  true  history  of  the  Inquisition,  as  I  only 
possess  the  materials  necessary  for  the  undertaking. 

I  have  read  the  most  celebrated  trials  of  the  modem 
Inquisition,  and  the  details  given  by  me  ditkv  essen- 
tially from  those  of  other  historians,  not  excepting 
those  of  Limborch,  who  is  the  most  exact  of  them* 
The  trials  of  Don  Carlos  of  Austria,  prince  of  the 
Asturias,  of  Don  Bartholomew  Carranm,  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  and  of  Antony  Perez,  the  first  minister 
and  secretary  of  Philip  II.,  have  been  greatly  illus- 
trated in  many  important  particulars. 

I  have  established  the  truth  of  that  which  concerns 
the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  Jeanne  of  Albret,  queen  of 
Navarre;  Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  her  son^  and  of 
Maigaret  of  Bourbon  the  sovereign  duchess  of  Bar, 
her  daughter ;  of  Don  James  of  Navarre,  son  of  Don 
Carlos,  prince  of  Biana,  sumamed  the  Infant  of  Tu- 
dela ;  of  Jdm  Pic  de  Mirandola ;  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  son  of  Philip  IV. ;  of  Alexander  Fami^se, 
duke  of  Parma,  and  grandson  of  Charles  V. ;  Don 
Philip  of  Arragon,  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ; 
of  Csesar  Borgia,  son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and 
relation  of  the  king  of  Navarre ;  of  Jean   Albret, 
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duke  of  Valentinois,  peer  of  France ;  of  Don  Peter 
Louis  Borgia,  last  grand-master  of  the  military  order 
of  Montesa*  and  <^  many  other  princes  against  whom 
the  Inquisition  exercised  its  power.    The  lover  of 
history  will  find  the  details  of  the  trials  of  seven  arch-* 
bishops,  twenty  bishops^  and    a  great  number  of 
learned  men,  among  whom  are  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  who  were  unfortunately  sus* 
pected  of  entertaining  or  favouring  the  Lutheran  doc« 
trines.    i^o  this  list  I  have  added  the  suits  instituted 
by  the  hofy  office  against  many  saints,  and  other  per» 
sonages,  held  in  reverrace  by  the  Church  of  Spain, 
and  also  of  many  literati  persecuted  by  this  tribunal. 
These,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  have  divided  into 
two  classes ;  the  first  class  comprises  those  learned 
theologians  who  were  accused  of  Lutheranism,  for 
having,  in  their  zeal,  corrected  the  text  of  Bibles  al^ 
ready  published,  or  Latin  translations  from  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  editions.    The  second  class  consists  of 
those  learned  men,  designated  by  the    holy  ofiice 
under  the  title  of  False  Philosophers,  and  who  were 
persecuted  for  having  manifested  a  wish  to  destroy  in 
Spain,  superstition  and  &naticism. 

This  history  will  make  known  numberless  attempts 
perpetrated  by  the  inquisiton  against  magistrates 
who  defended  the  rights  of  sovereign  authority,  in 
opposition  to  the  enterprises  of  the  hofy  office  and  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and  which  enables  me  to  state  the 
trials  of  many  celebrated  m^i  and  ministers  who  de- 
fended the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  whose  only 
crimes  were  having  published  works  on  the  right  of 
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the  crown,  according  with  the  true  principles  of  juris- 
prudence. These  trials  will  display  the  Counsellors 
of  the  Inquisition  carrying  their  audacity  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  deny  that  their  temporal  jurisdiction 
was  derived  from  the  concession  of  their  sovereign, 
and  actually  prosecuting  all  the  members  of  the 
council  of  Castile,  as  rash  men,  suspected  of  heresy, 
for  having  made  known  and  denounced  to  the  king 
this  system  of  usurpation.  In  addition  to  these  in- 
tolerable  acts,  will  be  found  accounts  of  their  assump- 
tion of  superiority  over  viceroys,  and  other  great 
officers  of  state.  I  have  also  shewn,  that  these 
ministers  of  persecution  have  been  the  chief  causes 
of  the  decline  of  literature,  and  almost  the  annihilators 
of  nearly  all  that  could  enlighten  the  people,  by  their 
ignorance,  their  blind  submission  to  the  monks 
who  were  qualifiers,  and  by  persecuting  the  magis- 
trates and  the  learned  who  were  anxious  to  dissemi- 
nate information.  These  monks  were  despicable 
scholastic  theologians,  too  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  truth  between  the  doctrines 
of  lAither  and  those  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  so 
condemned,  as  Lutheran,  propositions  incontestably 
true. 

The  horrid  conduct  of  this  holy  office  weakened 
the  power  and  diminished  the  population  of  Spain, 
by  arresting  the  progress  of  arts,  sciences,  industry, 
and  commerce,  and  by  compelling  multitudes  of 
&milies  to  abandon  the  kingdom ;  by  instigating  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  the  Moors ;  and  by  immo- 
lating on  its  flaming  shambles  more  than  thre^  hun- 
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dred  tliousand  victims  !l  So  replete  with  duplicity  was 
the  system  of  the  inquisitors-general,  and  the  council 
of  this  hob/  office^  that  if  a  papal  bull  was  likely  to 
circumscribe  their  powef,  or  check  their  vengeance, 
they  refused  to  obey,  on  the  pretext  of  its  being  op- 
posed to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  orders  of 
the  Spanish  government.  By  a  similar  proceeding, 
they  evaded  the  ordinances  of  the  king,  by  alleging 
that  papal  bulls  prevented  them  from  obeying,  under 
pain  of  excommunication. 

Secrecy,  the  foe  of  truth  and  justice,  was  the  soul 
of  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition ;  it  gave  to  it  new 
life  and  vigour,  sustained  and  strengthened  its  arbi* 
trary  power,  and  so  emboldened  it,  that  it  had  the 
hardihood  to  arrest  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the 
land,  and  enabled  it  to  deceive,  by  concealing  facts, 
popes,  kings,  viceroys,  and  all  invested  with  authority 
by  their  sovereign.  This  holy  office^  veiled  by  se- 
crecy, unhesitatingly  kept  back,  falsified,  concealed, 
or  forged  the  reports  of  trials,  when  compelled  to 
open  their  archives  to  popes  or  kings.  The  Inquisitors 
constantly  succeeded,  by  this  detestable  knavery,  in 
concealing  the  truth,  and  facilitated  their  object  by 
being  careful  not  to  number  the  reports.  This  was 
practised  to  a  great  extent  in  thc'  trials  of  the  arch- 
l3ishop  of  Toledo,  of  the  Prothonotary,  and  others. 

Facts  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  extirpation 
of  Judaism  was  not  the  real  cause,  but  the  mere 
pretext,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  by 
Ferdinand  V.  The  true  motive  was  to  carry'  on  a 
vigorous  system  of  confiscation  against  the  Jews,  and 
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80  bring  their  riches  into  the  hands  of  the  government. 
Sixtus  IV.  sanctioned  the  measure,  to  gain  the  point 
dearest  to  the  court  of  Rome,  an  extent  of  domination. 
Charles  V.  protected  it  from  motives  of  policy,  being 
convinced  it  was  the  only  means  of  preventing  the 
heresy  of  Luther  frcMn  penetrating  into  Spain.  Philip 
IL  was  actuated  by  superstition  and  tyranny  to  uphold 
it;  and  even  extended  its  jurisdiction  to  the  excise, 
and  made  the  exporters  of  horses  into  France  liable 
to  seizure  by  the  officers  of  the  tribunal,  as  persons 
suspected  (^  heresy !  Philip  III.,  Philip  IV.,  and 
Charles  II.,  pursued  the  same  course,  stimulated  by 
similar  fenaticism  and  imbecility,  when  the  re-union 
of  Portugal  to  Spain  led  to  the  discovery  of  many 
Jews.  Philip  V.  maintained  the  Inquisition  from 
considerations  of  mistaken  policy,  inherited  frc»n 
Louis  XIV.,  who  made  him  believe  that  such 
rigour  would  ensure  the  tranquillity  of  the  king- 
dom, which  was  always  in  danger  when  many  re- 
ligions were  tolerated.  Ferdinand  VI.  and  Charles 
III.  befriended  this  hofy  office,  because  they  would 
not  deviate  frcxn  the  course  that  their  father  had  traced, 
and  because  the  latter  hs^ted  the  freemasons.  Lastly, 
Charles  IV.  supported  the  tribunal,  because  the 
French  Revolution  seemed  to  justify  a  system  of  sur- 
veillance, and  he  found  a  firm  support  in  the  zeal  of 
the  inquisitors-general,  always  attentive  to  the  pre- 
servation and  extension  of  their  power,  as  if  the 
sovereign  authority  could  find  no  surer  means  of 
strengthening  the  throne,  than  the  terror  inspired  by 
an  Inquisition. 


During  the  time  I  remained  in  London^  I  heard  some 
Catholics  affirm  that  the  Inquisition  was  useful  in  Spain, 
to  preserve  the  Catholic  faith,  and  that  a  similar  establish- 
ment would  have  been  useful  in  France. 

These  persons  were  deceived,  by  believing  that  it 
was  suflScient  for  people  to  be  good  Catholics  not  to 
have  any  fear  of  the  holy  office.  They  knew  not  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  prisoners  were  deemed  guilty, 
though  true  to  their  faith,  because  the  ignorance  or 
malice  of  the  denouncers  prosecuted  them  for  points 
of  doctrine,  which  were  not  susceptible  of  heretical 
interpretation,  but  in  the  judgment  of  an  illiterate 
monk,  is  considered  erudite  by  the  world,  because  he 
is  said  to  have  studied  the  theology  of  the  schools. 
The  Inquisition  encouraged  hypocrisy,  and  punished 
those  who  either  did  not  know  how,  or  would  not, 
assume  the  mask.  This  tribunal  wrought  no  con- 
version. •  The  Jews  and  Morescoes,  who  were  bap- 
tized without  being  truly  converted,  merely  that  they 
might  remain  in  Spain,  are  examples  which  prove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  The  former  perished  on  the 
pyres  of  the  Inquisition,  the  latter  crossed  over  into 
Africa  ^ith  the  Moors,  as  much  Mahometans  as  their 
ancestors  were  before  they  were  baptised. 

I  conclude  with  declaring,  that  the  contents  of  this 
history  are  original,  and  that  I  have  drawn  my  facts 
with  fidelity,  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and 
might  have  greatly  extended  them*. 

*  The  following  fact  shews  that  the  inquisitors  of  our  own  days 
do  not  fall  below  the  standard  of  those  who  followed  the  fanatic 
Torquemada.  *  •  *  ♦  was  present  when  the  Inquisition  was 
thrown  open,  in  1820,  by  the  orders  of  the  Cortes  of  Madrid, 
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Twenty-one  prisoners  were  found  in  it,  not  one  of  whom  knew 
the  name  of  the  city  in  which  he  was:  some  had  been  confined 
three  years,  some  a  lon^fer  period,  and  not  one  knew  perfectly  the 
nature  of  the  crime  of  wliich  he  was  accused. 

One  of  these  prisoners  had  been  condemned,  and  was  to  have 
suffered  on  the  following  day.  His  punishment  was  to  be  deatli 
by  tlie  Pendulum.  The  method  of  thus  destroying  the  victim  is 
as  follows  : — the  condemned  is  fastened  in  a  groove,  upon  a  table, 
on  his  back  ;  suspended  above  him  is  a  Pendulum,  the  edge  of 
which  is  sharp,  and  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  become  longer  with 
every  movement.  The  wretch  sees  this  implement  of  destruction 
swinging  to  and  fro  above  him,  and  every  moment  the  keen  edge 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer:  at  length  it  cuts  the  skin  of  his 
nose,  and  gradually  cuts  on,  until  life  is  extinct.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  the  liolv  office  in  its  mercv  over  invented  a  more 
humane  and  rapid  method  of  exterminating  heresy,  or  ensuring 
confiscation.  This,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  a  punishment  of 
the  Secret  Tribunal,  A.  D.  1S20  !  !  ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

yiRBT  BPOCH   OP   THK   CHURCH   TILL   THE   OONyERSIOK 
OP   THB   BUPBROR    CONSTANTINB. 

The  Christian  religion  was  scarcely  established  before 
heresies  arose  among  its  disciples.  The  Apostle  St.  Paul 
instracts  Titus,  the  Bishop  of  Crete,  in  his  duty  towards 
heretics,  saying,  that  a  man  who  persists  in  his  heresy,  after 
the  first  and  second  admonition,  shall  be  rejected;  but 
St.  Paul  does  not  say  that  the  life  of  the  heretic  shall  be 
taken:  and  our  Saviour,  addressing  St.  Peter,  commands 
that  a  sinner  shall  be  forgiven,  not  only  seven  times,  bat 
seventy  times  seven,  which  infers  that  he  ought  never  to  be 
punished  with  death  by  a  judgment  of  the  church.  Such  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  during  the  three  first  centuries, 
until  the  peace  of  Constantine.  Heretics  were  never  excom* 
mnnicated  until  exhortation  had  been  employed  in  vain.  As 
this  system  was  adopted,  it  was  natdral  that  some  persons 
should  write  against  heresy  to  prevent  its  increase.  This 
was  done  by  St.  Ignatius,  Castor  Agrippa,  St.  Irenseus, 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandrm,  St.  Justin,  St.  Denis  of 
Corinth,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  many  others. 

These  faithful  imitators  of  the  benevolence  of  their  Divine 
Master  were  averse  to  oppressive  measures.     Although  the 

evil  produced  by  the  religion  of  the  impious  Man^  was  so 
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great,  tliat  Arclielaiis,  Bishop  of  Caschara,  in  Mesopotamia, 
judged  it  necefc^sary  to  imprison  him,  yet  he  renounced  that 
design  when  Marcellus  (to  whom  Manes  had  written)  pro- 
posed anotlier  conference  with  him.  Archelaiis  succeeded  in 
converting  the  heretic,  and  not  only  gave  up  his  intention  of 
detaining  him,  but  saved  his  life  when  the  people  would  have 
stoned  him  to  death. 

It  is  possible  that  the  church  was  in  a  certain  degree  com- 
pelled to  act  in  this  manner,  from  the  impossibility  of  em- 
ploying the  coercive  measures  of  temporal  power  against 
lieretics  during  the  reigns  of  the  heathen  princes ;  but  this 
was  not  the  only  motive  for  her  tolerance,  since  it  is  cer- 
tain that  when  no  edicts  of  {persecution  existed  against  the 
Christians,  the  emperors  received  the  appeals  of  the  bishops 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  their  other  subjects  :  this  is 
proved  by  the  history  of  the  heretic  Paul  of  Samosata, 
Bishop  of  Antioch. 

The  council  of  that  town,  assembled  in  272,  perceiving 
that  Paul  had  relapsed  into  heresy,  after  the  abjuration 
which  he  had  made  before  the  council  of  266,  deposed  him, 
and  elected  Domnus  in  his  place.  The  episcopal  house  being 
still  occupied  by  the  deposed  bishop,  he  was  ordered  to  quit 
it,  that  liis  successor  might  take  possession.  Paul  having 
refused  to  obey,  the  bishops  applied  to  the  Emperor  Aure- 
lian,  who  had  not  then  begun  to  persecute  the  Christians; 
he  received  their  complaint,  and  replied,  that  as  he  did  not 
know  which  of  the  two  parties  was  right,  they  must  conform 
to  the  decision  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  his  church.  The 
holy  see  was  then  occupied  by  Felix  I.,  who  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  council,  and  the  Emperor  Aurelian  caused  it 
to  be  executed. 

As  toleration  was  universal  in  the  Christian  church,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  church  of  Spain  followed  dif- 
ferent principles.  Basilides  and  Marcial,  Bishops  of  Astorga 
and  Mei'ida,  apostatized;  tJiey  were  reconciled  to  the  church 
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without  any  punishment  but  degradation,  to  which  they  sub- 
mitted before  the  year  253,  when  they  appealed  to  Pope 
Stephen. 

The  Council  of  Elvira  in  308  decreed,*  that  if  an  heretic 
demanded  to  be  re-admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
he  should  be  reconciled  without  suffering  any  punishment 
but  a  canonical  penance  of  ten  years,  which  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  this  council  established  more  severe  punish- 
ments for  many  crimes  which  appear  less  heinous.  This 
seems  to  prove  that  the  Spanish  bishops  who  composed  this 
council,  among  whom  were  the  great  Onus  of  Cordova, 
Sabinus  of  Seville,  Valerius  of  Saragossa,  and  Melantius 
of  Toledo,  were  persuaded,  like  Origen,  that  leniency  M^as 
the  means  to  convert  heretics,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
Iklling  into  obstinacy  and  impenitence. 

Skoond  EpocH.-*jPrt>m  the  Fourth  to  the  Eighth 

Century, 

If  the  primitive  system  of  the  church  towards  heretics 
had  been  faithfully  pursued,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  after 
the  peace  of  Constantine,  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
would  never  have  existed,  and,  perhaps,  the  number  and 
duration  of  heresies  would  have  been  less ;  but  the  popes 
and  bishops  of  the  fourth  century,  profiting  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  emperors  having  embraced  Christianity;  began 
to  imitate,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  conduct  which  they  had 
reprehended  in  the  heathen  priests. 

These  pontifis,  though  respectable  for  the  holiness  of  their 
lives,  sometimes  carried  their  zeal  for  the  triumph  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  to  too  great  a 
height ;  and  to  ensure  success,  engaged  Constantine  and  his 
successors  to  establish  civil  laws  against  all  heretics. 

This  first  step,  which  the  popes  and  bishops  had  taken 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  was  the  principle  and 
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origin  of  the  Inquisition;  for  when  the  custom  of  punishing 
a  heretic  by  corporeal  pain,  although  lie  was  a  good  sub- 
ject, was  once  established,  it  became  necessary  to  vary  the 
punishments,  to  augment  their  number,  to  render  them  more 
or  less  severe,  according  to  the  character  of  each  sovereign, 
and  to  regulate  the  manner  of  prosecuting  the  culprit. 

The  Emperor  Theodosius  published,  in  382,  an  edict 
against  the  Manicheans,  decreeing  that  they  should  be 
punished  with  death,  and  their  property  confiscated  for  the 
use  of  the  state,  and  commissioning  the  prefect  (Prefet  du 
Pretoire)  to  appoint  inquisitors  and  spies  to  discover  those 
who  should  conceal  themselves. 

It  is  here  that  inquisition  and  accusation  are  first  men- 
tioned in  relation  to  heresy,  for  until  that  time  only  those 
great  crimes  which  attacked  the  safety  of  the  empire  were 
permitted  to  be  publicly  denounced.  Tlie  successors  of 
Theodosius  modified  these  edicts,  some  of  which  menaced 
heretics  with  the  prosecutions  of  the  impartial  judges,  if 
they  did  not  voluntarily  abjure  their  errors.  Notices  were 
given  to  known  heretics  who  did  not  abjure  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  edicts,  that  if  they  were  converted  in  a  certain 
time,  they  would  be  admitted  to  a  reconciliation,  and  would 
only  suffer  a  canonical  penance. 

When  these  conciliatory  measures  were  unavailing,  various 
punishments  were  adopted.  Those  doctors  who,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  laws,  promulgated  their  false  opinions,  were 
subjected  to  considerable  fines,  banishment  from  cities,  and 
even  transportation.  In  certain  cases,  their  property  was 
confiscated,  in  others  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten 
pounds  of  gold,  or  they  were  scourged  with  leathern  thongs, 
and  sent  to  islands  from  whence  they  could  not  escape. 
Besides  these  punishments,  they  were  forbidden  to  hold 
assemblies,  and  the  offenders  were  liable  to  proscription, 
banishment,  transportation,  and  even  death  in  some  cases. 
The  execution  of  these  decrees  was    Intrusted  to  the  go- 
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yernon  of  provinces,  magistrates  charged  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  commanders  of  towns  and  their  principal 
officers,  who  were  all  liable  to  various  punishments  in  case  of 
negligence. 

The  establishment  of  most  of  these  laws  had  been  soli* 
cited  by  popes  and  bishops  of  known  sanctity,  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  carry  those 
which  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  into  execution ;  they 
only  desired  to  intimidate  innovators  by  their  publication. 

The  church  of  Spain  continued  &ithful  to  the  general 
discipline,  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  emperors :  the 
Arian  heresy  was  afterwards  established  among  them  under 
the  Goths ;  but  since  their  princes  have  embraced  the  Catho* 
lie  faith,  the  laws  and  councils  of  Spain  inform  us  of  their 
treatment  of  heretics. 

The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  assembled  in  633,  at  which 
St.  Isidore,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  assisted,  was  occupied  with 
the  Judaic  heresy :  it  was  decreed,  with  the  consent  of  King 
S^naud,  that  they  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops 
to  be  punished,  and  compelled  by  fear  to  return  to  Chris* 
tianity  a  second  time :  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
children,  and  their  slaves  set  at  liberty. 

In  655,  the  ninth  Council  of  Toledo  decreed,  that  baptized 
Jews  should  be  obliged  to  celebrate  the  Christian  festivals 
with  their  bishops,  and  that  those  who  should  refuse  to  con* 
form  to  this  discipline  should  be  condemned  either  to  the 
punishment  of  scourging,  or  abstinence,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  offender. 

We  find  that  greater  severity  was  shown  towards  those 
who  returned  from  Christianity  to  idolatry.  King  R6ca» 
rede  I.  proposed  to  the  third  Council  of  Toledo,  in  589,  that 
the  priests  and  civil  judges  should  be  commissioned  to  ex- 
tirpate that  species  of  heresy,  by  punishing  the  culprits  in 
a  degree  proportioned  to  the  crime,  yet  without  employing 
^pital  punishment.    . 
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These  rigorous  measures  did  not  appear  sufficient,  and  the 
twelfth  Council  of  Toledo,  in  681,  at  which  King  Erbigius 
asf>isted,  decided,  that  if  the  offender  was  noble,  he  should 
be  subject  to  excommunication  and  exile  ;  if  he  was  a  slave, 
he  should  be  scourged  and  delivered  to  his  master  loaded 
with  chains,  and  if  the  proprietor  could  not  answer  for  him, 
that  he  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  king. 

In  693,  the  sixteenth  Council  of  Toledo  assembled  in  the 
presence  of  King  Egica,  added  to  the  measures  already 
established,  a  law,  by  which  all  who  opposed  the  efforts  of 
the  bishops  and  judges  to  destroy  idolatry  were  condemned, 
if  noble,  to  be  excommunicated,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  three 
pounds  of  gold  ;  and  if  of  a  low  condition,  to  receive  a 
hundred  strokes  of  a  whip,  and  have  half  his  property  con- 
fiscated. 

Rccesuinte,  who  reigned  from  663  to  672,  established  a 
particular  law  against  heretics:  it  deprived  them  indiscrimi- 
nately of  the  wealth  and  dignities  they  might  possess,  if  they 
were  priests,  and  added  to  these  punislunents,  perpetual 
banishment  for  laymen,  if  they  persisted  in  heresy. 


Third  Epoch.- — Frotn  tkr  Eighth  Century  to  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Gregonj  VII. 

In  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries,  the  ecclesi- 
astics obtained  many  privileges  from  the  kir.gs  and  emperors, 
and  the  judicial  power  became,  in  some  cases,  a  right  of  the 
episcopacy.  These  accpiisitions,  and  tlie  universal  ignorance 
which  followed  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  were  the 
causes  of  the  influence  which  the  pontiffs  of  Rome  acquired 
over  the  Christian  people,  who  were  persuaded  that  tlie 
authority  of  the  poj)e  sliould  be  without  bounds,  and  that  he 
had  supreme  power  l)oth  in  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  affairs. 
In  726,  when  the  Romans  deposed  their  last  duke,  Basil, 
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Pope  Gregbty  il.  usurped  the  civil  goverfiment  of  Itome, 
and  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  Charles  Martel,  mayor 
of  the  Ixilace,  agaitist  the  Kii^g  of  Loitibardy,  who  aspired 
to  the  cbnifxiand  rti  thki  capital.  His  ^accessor,  Gregory 
III.,  offered  the  dlgtirty  bt  jjatrician  to  Charles  Martel,  as 
if  he  had  the  right  of  disposing  of  it.  Zachary,  ^ho  was 
elected  pope,  in  7419  adted  air  the  temporal  sovei'eign  of 
Roihe,  dtld  permitted  Fepin,  son  of  Charles  Martel,  to  take 
the  tittd  of  fCing  of  Pranbcy  after  having  deposed  Childeric 
ttl.y  who  wsii  the  legitimate  sovereign.  I'epin  was  crowned 
in  Grande  by  Stephen  11.,  who  became  pope  in  752. 

At  last,  Led  III.  drOWned  Charlemsigne  emperor  of  the 
west,  on  Christmas  day,  in  the  year  800.  In  this  ceremony, 
which  took  place  at  Rom'6,  Cfaarletibagne  was  proclaimed  the 
first  emperor  of  the  restoration. 

The  popes  erhpldyed  the  great  influence  they  had  gained 
over  general  opinion,  to  extend  atii  preserve  their  dominion, 
t'epih  and  Charlemagne  did  ilot  foresee  hoW  fatal  their  ex- 
ample would  prove  to  their  successors,  when  they  solicited 
iStephen  11.  to  release  the  French  from  their  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Childeric  !lf .  When  the  doctrine,  that  a  pope  piossessed 
the  power  of  releasing  subjects  froni  their  oath  of  fidelity, 
was  once  established,  it  became  necessaiy  that  kings  should 
ehdeavoiir  to  conciliate  the  popes.  Succeeding  events  shew 
that  this  doctrine  was  favourat)ie  to  the  rise  of  the  !&• 
quisition. 

The  idea  that  excommunication  produced  all  the  efi'ects 
attached  to  infamy,  not  only  to  the  Christian  on  whom  it 
fell,  but  to  all  who  held  any  commilnlon  with  him,  was 
another  cause  of  the  great  influence  of  the  pdpes,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Inquisition:  'f  he  bsirbari^nsr  liad.  preserved 
the  doctrine  of  the  Druids,  which  forbade  a  Graul  to  assist 
one  whom  the  priests  had  declared  impi9US  and  abhorred  of 
the  gods,  on  pain  of  being  deemed  guilty  towards  the  gods^ 
and  unworthy  of  the  society  of  men.    The  priests,  finding 
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this  opinion  established,  did  not  combat  it,  because  it  added 
force  to  the  anathemas  of  the  church.  Fortunately  the 
popes  of  the  middle  ages  had  not  yet  thought  of  com- 
missioning men  to  ascertain  if  Christians  were  orthodox, 
and  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church  was  still  pursued 
towards  heretics. 

Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgel,  in  Spain,  had  embraced  the  er- 
roneous opinion,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  only 
by  adoption.  He  returned  to  the  faith  of  the  church,  but 
relapsed  sometime  after  into  the  same  error,  although  he 
had  abjured,  before  the  Council  of  Ratisbonne,  in  792,  and 
before  Pope  Adrian,  at  Rome.  The  conduct  of  Felix  was 
very  reprehensible,  yet  Leo  III.  would  not  excommunicate 
him  in  a  simple  manner,  but  only  pronounced  the  anathema 
against  him,  in  case  he  refused  to  abjure  a  second  time. 
Felix  afterwards  abjured,  and  suffered  no  punishment  but 
deprivation  of  his  dignity. 

The  Emperor  Michel,  in  811,  renewed  all  the  laws  which 
condemned  the  Manichean  heretics  to  death.  The  patriarch 
Nicephorus  represented  to  him  that  it  was  better  to  convert 
them  by  gentle  means;  but  the  spirit  of  the  church  at  that 
time  was  so  far  from  moderation,  that  the  Abbot  Theo- 
phanes,  celebrated  for  his  piety,  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  Nicephorus  and  the  other  counsellors  of  the  prince,  as 
ignorant  and  ill  advised ;  and  adds,  that  the  maxims  of  Holy 
Writ  warrant  the  custom  of  burning  heretics,  because  they 
can  never  be  brought  to  repent. 

Theodore  Critinus,  chief  of  the  Iconoclastes,  was  called 
before  the  seventh  council  general,  assembled  at  Constanti- 
nople in  869.  He  was  convicted  of  entertaining  opinions 
contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church:  he  abjured  his 
heresy,  with  several  of  his  sect,  and  was  reconciled  without 
being  subjected  to  any  penance.  The  Emperor  Basil,  who 
assisted  at  the  council,  honoured  him  with  a  kiss  of  peace. 
We  may  conclude  from  this^  that  if  the  conduct  of  tbe 
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church  had  always  been  equally  lenient,  heresy  would  not 
have  been  so  frequent  among  the  Christians. 

In  1022,  certain  heretics,  who  appeared  to  profess  the 
doctrines  of  the  Manicheans,  were  discovered  in  Orleans,  and 
several  other  towns;  among  them  was  Stephen,  confessor  to 
Queen  Constance,  wife  of  Robert.  That  prince  assembled  a 
council  at  Orleans :  Stephen  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
it,  and  attempts  were  made,  but  in  vain,  to  bring  him  back 
to  the  true  faith.  The  bishops  resolved  to  punish  these 
hereticS)  and  those  who  were  ecclesiastics  were  degraded 
and  excommunicated  with  the  others.  The  king  immediately 
afterwards  condemned  them  to  be  burnt.  Several,  when 
they  felt  the  flames,  exclaimed  that  they  were  willing  to 
submit  to  the  church,  but  it  was  too  late,  all  hearts  were 
closed  against  them.  These  examples  shew  the  difference 
which  was  made  between  the  Manichean  and  other  heresies. 

,  It  is- necessary  to  mention  several  maxims  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  ecclesiastical  government,  and  which 
passed  at  that  time  for  incontestable  truths.  The  first  of 
these  opinions  was,  that  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  punish 
obstinate  heretics  witli  excommunication,  but  to  employ  it 
against  every  species  of  crime,  which  abuse  was  carried  to 
such  a  height,  that  Cardinal  St.  Peter  Damian  reproached 
Pope  Alexander  with  it.  According  to  the  second  maxim, 
if  an  excommunicated  Christian  persisted  for  more  than  a 
year  in  refusing  to  submit  and  demand  absolution,  after 
having  been  subjected  to  a  canonical  penance,  he  was  con- 
sidered as  an  heretic.  The  third  maxim  held  that  it  was  a 
meritorious  act  to  prosecute  heretics,  and  apostolical  in- 
dulgences were  granted  as  a  recompense  for  this  service  to 
the  cause  of  religion . 

These  maxims,  and  several  others  which  prevailed  during 
the  fourth  epoch,  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was  destined  to  per- 
secute heretics  and  apostates. 
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Fourth  Epoch. 

The  celebrated  Hildebrand  ascended  the  pontifical  throne 
in  1073,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.,  soon  after  his 
predecessor,  Alexander  II.,  had  summoned  the  emperor 
Henry  III.  to  Rome,  to  be  judged  by  a  council.  This 
prince  had  beep  denounced  by  the  Saxons,  who  revolted 
against  him,  as  an  heretic.  As  he  did  not  appear,  the  pope 
excommunicated  him,  released  his  subjects  from  their  oath 
of  fidelity,  and  caused  them  to  elect,  in  his  stead,  Rodolph, 
Duke  of  Suabia. 

The  authority  which  this  pope  acquired  over  the  Christian 
princes  greatly  surpassed  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  al- 
though it  was  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament,  his  successors  employed  every  means  to  pre- 
serve it. 

The  famous  French  monk  Gerbert  being  elected  pope  in 
999,  under  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.,  addressed  a  letter  to 
all  Christians,  in  which  he  supposes  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
speaking  from  its  ruins,  and  calling  upon  them  to  take  up 
arms  and  fight  boldly  to  deliver  it  from  oppression.  Gre- 
gory VII.  also  undertook,  in  1074,  to  form  a  crusjide 
against  the  Turks,  in  favour  of  Michael,  emperor  of  the 
cast,  but  as  he  died  before  he  could  put  his  plan  into  exe- 
cution, his  successor.  Urban  II.,  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed 
in  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  the  year  1095.  The  efforts  of 
the  pope  had  an  incredible  success ;  a  numerous  army  left 
Europe  soon  after,  which  first  took  the  city  of  Antioch,  and 
afterwards  Jerusalem  in  1099.  The  injustice  of  this  war, 
and  the  other  expeditions  of  the  same  kind  which  succeeded  it, 
would  have  disgusted  all  Europe,  if  the  people  had  not  been 
prepossessed  with  the  absiird  idea,  that  it  was  meritorious 
to  make  war  for  the  exaltation  and  orlory  of  Christianity: 
the  consequences  of  a  sy>tem  so  fatal  to  temporal  power 
were  felt  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Patorians,  Catharians, 
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and  other  sects  of  Mands.  Alexander  III.,  having  sent 
Peter,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  to  Count  Raymond  V.  of  Toulouse, 
that  legate  made  him  and  all  his  nobles  take  an  oath  that 
they  would  not  favour  the .  heretics  who  had  taken  up  arms 
in  defence  of  their  party ;  and  in  the  Council  of  Lateran,  the 
following  year,  the  fathers  declared  tliat  though  the  church 
did  not  approve  of  sanguinary  measures,  yet  she  would  not 
refuse  the  assistance  offered  by  Christian  pHnces :  in  conse^ 
quence,  Alexander  not  only  excommunicated  the  heretics  and 
their  adherents,  but  promised  all  those  who  should  die  in 
the  war  against  them  absolution  and  salvation,  and  for  the 
present  granted  indulgences  for  two  years  to  all  who  should 
fake  up  arms. 

In  1181,  Cardinal  Henry,  Bishop  of  Alva,  was  sent  inta 
Prance  to  pursue  the  war  against  the  Albigenses,  but  this 
expedition  did  not  entirely  destroy  that  party,  and  a  new 
council  was  held,  in  whose  decrees  Cardinal  Pleury  suppc^es 
he  has  discovered  the  origin  of  the  Inquisition.  He  was  not 
mistaken  in  this  opinion,  but  it  was  not  at  that  time  actually 
instituted,  since  the  bishops  alone,  as  they  had  always  been, 
were  commissioned  to  preserve  the  faith.  The  comicil  re- 
conunended  that  the  bishops,  or  their  archdeacons,  should 
visit  the  dioceses  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  that  they  should 
cause  the  inhabitants  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would 
denounce  all  heretics,  or  persons  who  held  meetings,  to  the 
bishop  or  archdeacon.  The  council  also  decreed  that  counts, 
barons,  and  other  nobles  should  take  an  oath  to  discover 
heretics  and  punish  thera,  on  pain  of  excommunication  and 
deprivation  of  their  estates  and  employmentsr 

In  1194,  Cardinal  Gregory  St.  Ange  instigated  Al- 
phonso  it..  King  of  Arragon,  to  publish  an  edict  banishing 
heretics  of  all  sects  indiscriminately  from  his  states ;  and 
Peter  II.,  son  of  Al  phonso,  published  another  in  1197,  with 
nearly  the  same  injunctions,  which  proves  that  the  former 
edict  had  little  effect. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    GENERAL    INQUISITION    AGAINST 
HERETICS    IN    THE    THIRTEENTH    CENTTRY. 

In  1203,  Pope  Innocent  III.  commissioned  Peter  de  Castel- 
nau  and  Ralph,  two  monks  of  the  order  of  Citeaux^  in  the 
monastery  of  Fontfroide,  in  Narbonnese  Gaul,  to  preach 
against  the  Albigenses.  Their  exhortations  were  not  in 
vain,  and  the  success  of  their  mission  was  a  favourable  in- 
troduction to  a  plan  which  Pope  Innocent  had  formed  of  in- 
stituting inquisitors  independent  of  the  bishops,  with  the 
privilege  of  prosecuting  heretics,  as  delegates  of  the  holy 
see. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  ponti- 
ficate, he  named  the  abbot  of  the  Citeaux,  with  Peter  and 
Ralph,  apostolical  legates.  He  gave  them  full  powers  to 
prosecute  all  heretics;  and  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the 
orders  of  the  holy  see,  they  were  to  engage  in  the  name  of 
the  pope,  Philip  II.,  King  of  France,  his  son,  and  all  his 
nobles,  to  pursue  the  heretics,  and  to  promise  them  full  in- 
dulgences as  a  recompense  for  their  zeal.  The  pope  invested 
these  monks  with  the  necessary  powers  to  enable  them  to 
destroy  or  establish  whatever  they  might  judo;e  to  be  favour- 
able to  their  design,  in  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  of  Aix, 
Aries,  Narbonne,  and  other  bishoprics  where  heretics  might 
be  found,  only  recommending  that  they  should  apply  to  the 
holy  see  in  all  difficult  cases;  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 

■r 

Philip,  requesting  him  to  assist  his  commissioners,  and  even, 
if  it  was  necessary,  to  send  the  presumptive  heir  to  his 
throne  with  an  army  against  the  heretics. 

The  legates  encountered  many  difficulties,  because  their 
mission  was  displeasing  to  the  bishops.    The  King  of  France 
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took  no  part  in  the  afEEiir,  but  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  Foix* 
Beziersy  Comingesy  and  Carcassone,  and  the  other  nobles  of 
these  provinces,  seeing  that  the  Albigenses  had  singularly 
increased,  and  persuaded  that  a  very  small  number  would 
be  converted,  refused  to  banish  them  from  their  states* 
as  it  would  lessen  the  population,  and,  consequently,  be 
against  their  interests:  an  additional  motive  for  this  re* 
fusal  was,  that  these  heretics  were  all  peaceful  and  sub« 
missive  subjects. 

Peter  and  Ralph  commenced  preaching  against  the  here* 
tics;  they  held  conferences  with  these  fanatics,  but  the 
number  of  the  converted  was  very  small.  Amauld,  Abbot  of 
the  Citeaux,  called  upon  twelve  abbots  of  his  order  to  assist 
him,  and  (during  their  sojourn  at  Montpellier)  they  ad« 
mitted  two  Spaniards  to  share  their  labours,  who  were 
known  under  the  names  of  Diego  Acebes,  a  bishop  of  Osma, 
who  was  returning  to  his  diocese,  and  St.  Dominic  de  Ouz* 
man,  a  regular  canon  of  the  order  of  St,  Augustine.  They 
both  converted  several  Albigenses,  and  when  the  Spanish 
bishop  returned  to  his  diocese,  he  permitted  St.  Dominic  to 
remain  in  France. 

The  great  feudal  chiefs  of  Provence  and  Narbonne  re- 
fused  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  legates,  to  pursue  the 
heretics  in  their  states,  alleging  that  they  were  always  at  war 
with  each  other ;  but  the  legates  threatened  to  excommuni- 
cate them,  and  to  release  their  subjects  from  their  oaths  of 
fidelity.  These  menaces  alarmed  the  nobles,  and  they  con* 
sented  to  sign  a  peace* 

The  most  powerful  of  these  princes  was  Raymond  YI., 
Count  of  Toulouse.  His  conduct  towards  Peter  de  Castelnau, 
who  had  threatened  him  several  times  for  not  performing 
his  promises,  induced  the  Albigenses  who  were  his  subjects 
to  assassinate  the  legate,  who  was  beatified  in  1208.  The 
pope  wrote  to  all  the  nobles  of  the  provinces  of  Narbonne, 
Aries,  Embrun,  Aix,  and  Yienne  in  Dauphiny,  pre«ing 
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them  to  unite  and  march  against  the  heretics,  and  promising 
them  the  same  indulgences  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
crusaders. 

The  assassination  of  Peter  de  Castelnau  had  excited  among: 
the  Catholics  the  greatest  indignation  against  his  murderers. 
Arnauld  took  advantage  of  this  moment  to  execute  the 
orders  which  he  had  received  from  the  pope.  He  com- 
missioned the  twelve  monks,  and  others  whom  lie  had  as- 
sociated, to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  heretics,  to  grant 
indulgences,  to  note  those  who  refused  to  engage  in  the  war, 
to  inform  themselves  of  their  creed,  to  reconcile  the  con- 
verted, and  place  all  obstinate  lieretics  at  the  disposal  of 
Simon  de  Moiitfort,  commander  of  the  crusaders.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Inquisition  in  1208. 

Pope  Innocent  III.  died  on  the  16th  of  July,  1216,  before 
he  had  succeded  in  giving  a  permanent  form  to  the  delegated 
inquisition:  the  continuation  of  the  war  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  and  the  opposition  which  he  met  with  from  the 
bishops  in  the  Council  of  Lateran,  were  perhaps  the  causes 
of  his  failure.  Honorius  III.,  who  succeeded  him,  prepared 
to  finish  his  undertaking. 

Innocent  had  sent  St.  Dominic  de  Guzman  to  Toulouse, 
that  he  might  choose  one  of  the  religious  orders  approved 
by  the  church,  for  the  institution  which  he  intended  to 
form.  He  pi-eferred  that  of  St.  Augustine  ;  and  on  his  return 
to  Rome  with  his  companions,  Honorius  approved  his  clioice 
on  the  22nd  of  December,  1216. 

St.  Dominic  also  established  an  order  for  lavmen.  This 
order  has  been  designated  as  the  Third  Order  of  Pe/nfr/icr, 
but  most  commonly  as  the  Militia  of  Christy  because  tliose 
who  were  members  of  it  fought  against  heretics,  and  assisted 
the  Inquisitors  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  ;  they  were 
considered  as  part  of  the  inqui^iLorial  family,  and  on  that 
account  bore  the  name  oi  Fmnitiars,  This  association  after- 
wards gave  rise  to  that  which  was  called  the  Congregatio?i 
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of  St.  Peter  Martyr;  it  was  approved  by  HonoriiiSy  and 
ooofirmed  by  his  successor  Gregory  IX.  Another  associa- 
tion was  formed  in  Narbonne,  which  also  bore  the  name  of 
Militia  of  Christ ;  it  was  soon  after  blended  with  the  third 
order  of  St.  Dominic.  Honorius  having  formed  a  consti* 
tution  against  heretics,  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  gave  it  the 
sanction  of  civil  law  at  his  coronation.  In  1224  the  Inqui- 
sition already  existed  in  Italy  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Dominican  friars,  which  is  proved  by  an  edict  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  against  heretics  at  Padua.  The  efforts  of  the 
Inquisition  ii^  Narbonne  had  ixq%  succeeded  according  tp 
t\kQ  ei^peetation  of  the  pope»  ^ho  imputed  i^  &ili^^  to  thiQ 
negligence  pf  Cardinal  Coprad*  wboni  ke  recall^)  an4  sent 
Cardipftl  Ropian  in  his  place.  The  importunity  of  this  le- 
gate induped  l^ouis  VIII.^  King  of  Francf^i  tp  plfioe  himself 
at  t^e  head  of  f^n  army  to  march  against  the  nobles  who 
protected  thp  Albigenses.  But  Louis  died  in  the  same  year, 
and  tb.Q  pope  followed  him,  without  haviqg  succeeded  in 
giving  a  permi^nent  form  to  the  new  tribunal  ii^hich  had 
l)een  introduoe^  into  France. 

Gregory  IX.,  who  ascended  the  pontifical  throne  in  1227, 
Anally  established  •  the  Inquisition :  he  had  been  the  asealous 
protector  of  St.  Dominiq  and  the  intimate  friepd  of  St. 
^rani;ia  d'Assiz.  Cardinal  Roman  was  more  fortunate  than 
the  legs^tes  who  preceded  hini :  the  nobles,  weary  of  a  war 
which  had  lasted  twenty  years,  wished  for  peace.  The 
Count  of  Toulouse,  Raymond  VII.,  after  t)ie  death  of  his 
lather,  who  had  begun  the  war,  reconciled  himself  to  St. 
Louis  and  the  church  in  a  Council  of  Narbonne,  and  pro* 
niise4  to  drive  the  heretics  from  his  domains. 

In  1229  another  ooi:(ncil  wi^  held  at  Toulouse.  The  deh 
creef  were  n^i'ly  the  same  as  those  made  at  the  Councils  of 
iiateran  and  Verona,  except  thi^t  layman  were  then  first 
prohit|ited  from  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
^^  t^e  mcceeding  year,  mftnj  other  edicts  were  published* 
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increasing  in  aeverity;  but  it  appears  that  these  rigroroos 
measures  failed  in  effect,  as  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses 
penetrated  even  to  the  capital  of  Christendom. 


CHAPTER  m. 

OF   TBB   ANCIBNT    INQDISITION   OP    SPAIN. 

In  1233,  when  the  Inquisition  in  France  had  received  the 
established  form  which  was  bestowed  on  it  by  St.  Louis, 
Spain  was  divided  into  four  Christian  kingdoms,  besides  the 
Mahometan  states.  Castile  was  under  the  dominion  of  St. 
Ferdinand,  who  added  to  it  the  kingdoms  of  Seville,  Cor- 
dova, and  Jean.  James  I.  governed  Arragon,  and  con* 
quered  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Majorca;  Navarre 
was  possessed  by  Sancho  Y III.,  who  died  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  and  left  his  crown  to  Theobald  I., 
Count  de  Champagne  and  de  Brie.  Sancho  II.  rdgped  in 
Portugal. 

Many  convents  of  Dominicans  existed  in  these  kingdoms 
after  the  establishment  of  the  order,  but  there  are  no  au« 
thentic  records,  to  prove  that  the  Inquisition  was  introduced 
before  the  year  J232,  when  Pope  Gregory  IX.  addressed  a 
brief  to  Don  Esparrago,  Archbishop  of  Tarragona,  and  to 
his  suffragan  bishops,  in  which  he  most  earnestly  exhorted 
them  to  oppose  the  progress  of  heresy  by  every  means  in 
their  power. 

The  archbishop  sent  the  bull  to  Gil  Rodriguez  de  Yalla* 
dares,  first  provincial  of  the  Spanish  Dominicans ;  he  also 
sent  it  to  Don  Bertrand,  Bishop  of  Lerida,  in  whose  diocese 
the  first  Spanish  Inquisition  was  founded.  Pope  Innocent 
YI.  conferred  many  privileges  on  the  Dominican  Friars,  and 
in  1254  extended  the  rights  of  the  Inquisitors,  and  in  the 
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same  brief  decreed  that  the  depositions  of  'fitnesses  should 
be  considered  valid >  although  their  names  were  unknown, 
tfrfaan  YI.  and  Clement  VL  also  augmented  their  pri- 
vileges. 

The  Kings  of  Arragon  continued  to  protect  the  Inquisition, 
and  James  II.,  in  1292»  published  a  decree,  commanding  the 
tribunals  of  justice  to  assist  the  Dominicans,  to  imprison  all 
who  might  be  denounced,  to  execute  the  judgments  pro- 
nounced by  the  monks,  to  remove  every  obstacle  which  they 
might  meet  with,  8^c.  The  hatred  which  the  office  of  an 
Inquisitor  everywhere  inspired  in  the  first  ages  of  the  In- 
quisition caused  the  death  of  a  great  number  of  Dominicans 
and  some  Cordeliers :  the  honours  of  martyrdom  were  as- 
ugned  to  them,  but  St.  Peter  of  Verona  was  the  only  one 
canonized  by  the  pope.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the 
state  of  Portugal  during  this  period:  it  appears  that  in 
the  thirteenth  century  the  Inquisition  was  established  only 
in  the  dioceses  of  X^rragona,  Barcelona,  Urgel,  Lerida^ 
and  Girona. 

The  convents  of  Dominicans  having  multiplied  in  Spain« 
a  cliapter-general  of  the  order  decreed,  in  1301,  that  it 
should  be  divided  into  two  provinces;  that  the  first  in  rank 
should  be  named  the  province  of  Spain,  and  comprise  Cas- 
tile and  Portugal;  and  that  the  second  should  have  the 
title  of  Arragon,  and  be  composed  of  Valencia,  Catalonia, 
Rousillon,  Cerdagne,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Iviza. 

The  provincial  of  the  Dominicans  of  Castile,  designated  as 
the  provincial  of  Spain,  possessed  the  right  of  naming  the 
apostolical  inquisitor  in  the  other  provinces.  In  1302  Fa- 
ther Bernard  was  Inquisitor  of  Arragon,  and  celebrated 
several  autos-da-fS  in  the  same  year. 

In  1308  Pope  Clement  V.  commanded  the  King  of  Arragon 
and  the  Inquisitors  to  arrest  all  the  knights  templars,  who 
had  not  been  prosecuted,  and  to  confiscate  their  property 
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for  the  use  of  the  lioly  sco ;    llie  templars  in    Castile  and 
Portuofal  were  also  arrested. 

In  1314,  other  heretics  ^vere  discovered  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon ;  Bernard  Puigarcos  the  Incjuisitor-general  con- 
demned several  to  banishment,  the  others  were  burnt.  Many 
who  abjured  w^ere  reconciled. 

In  ]325,  F.  Arnauld  Burguete,  Inquisitor-general  of  the 
kingdom,  arrested  Pierre  Durand  de  Baldhac,  wlio  had  re- 
lapsed into  heresy,  and  he  was  burnt  alive  in  the  presence  of 
King  James,  his  sons,  and  two  bisliops. 

In  1334,  F.  William  da  Costa  condemned  F.  Bonato  to  the 
flames,  and  reconciled  many  persons  w-ho  had  been  perverted 
by  that  monk. 

In  1350,  Father  Nicholas  Roselli  discovered  a  sect  of  heretics 
named  B r <z ( t7i I ^^  whoso  chief  was  named  Jacques  Juste;  they 
were  all  reconciled,  and  Jacques  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  The  bones  of  three  of  these  heretics  who 
had  died  impenitent  were  disinterred  and  l)urnt.  Roselli 
being  elected  Cardinal  in  L^.IO,  Nicholas  Eymerich  suc- 
ceeded him.  Eymerich  composed  a  book  entitled  "The  Guide 
of  Inquisitors,"  in  which  the  most  minute  details  of  his  judg- 
ments, and  those  of  other  Inquibitors  of  Arragon,  are  found. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  tlie  provincial  of  Castile  exer- 
cised his  privilege  of  naming  Inquisitors;  perliaps  heresy 
had  not  penetrated  into  the  states  of  Castile. 

Pope  Gregory  IX.  dying  in  1378,  the  Romans  named 
Urban  VI.  as  his  successor  ;  but  several  cardinals  assembled 
out  of  Rome,  and  elected  another  pope  under  the  name  of 
Clement  VII. 

The  great  schism  of  tlie  West  then  began,  and  lasted  till 
the  election  of  Martin  V.,  in  the  Council  General  of  Con- 
stance in  1417,  where  Don  Gil  Mugnoz,  w^ho  had  been 
elected  as  Clement  VIII.,  renounced  the  ])apacv.  This  re- 
volution influenced  the  state  of  the   Inquisition  as  mucli  as 
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die  other  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Castile  followed 
tlie  party  of  Clemcfnt  VII.,  and  Portugal  that  of  Urban  VL 
The  order  of  Dominicans  was  equally  divided,  and  elected 
different  vicars-general.  Urban  VL  died  in  1389,  and  his 
party  elected  Boniface  IX.,  who  appointed  F.  Rodrigo  de 
Cintra  apostolical  Inquisitor-general  of  Portugal.  He 
afterwards  named  F.  Vincent  de  Lisbon,  Inquisitor-general 
of  Spain.  Castile,  Navarre,  and  Arragon  were  under  the 
dominion  of  Benedict  XIII.,  who  was  elected  pope  after  the 
death  of  Clement  Vll.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Inquisition 
in  Spain,  towards  the  end  of  the  fburteeth  century. 

It  is  uncertain  if  the  Inquisition  existed  in  Castile  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  though  Bonifiice  IX. 
appointed  F.  Vincent  de  Lisbon  Inquisitor-general,  his  aa** 
thority  was  not  recognised,  as  that  kingdom  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Benedict  XIIL,  who,  after  the  Council  of  Constance^ 
was  designated  as  the  anti-pope  Peter  de  Luna.  The  town 
of  Perpignan  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  provincial  Inqui* 
sitions  of  Arragon,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  the 
countships  of  Roiisillon  and  Cerdagne,  and  over  the  islands  of 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Iviza.  Benedict  XIII.,  wKo  was 
recognised  in  this  part  of  Spain,  divided  this  province  and 
appointed  two  Inquisitors,  who  celebrated  several  autos  da 
fiy  and  burnt  a  considerable  number  of  people. 

The  election  of  Martin  V.  having  put  an  end  to  the  great 

schism  of  the  West :   the  Portuguese  monks  ought  to-  have 

submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Provincial  of  Spain,  who 

was  then  a  monk  of  their  nation,  named  F.  John  de  St.  Juste; 

but  the  Dominicans  who  were  at  Constance,  persuaded  the 

pope  that  his  jurisdiction  was  too  extensive,  which  induced 

the  pontiff  to  subdivide  the  province  of  Spain  into  three 

parts ;  the  first  part  was  named  the  province  of  Spain,  and 

comprised  Castile,    Toledo,  Murcia,  Estremadura,   Anda- 

luna,  Biscay,  and  the  Asturias  de  Santillaoa  i   the  second, 
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Santiago,  was  composed  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  Galicia, 
and  the  Astnrias  of  Oviedo;  and  the  third,  that  of  Portugal, 
extended  over  all  the  dominions  of  the  monarch. 

Martin  V.  cstJiblished  a  provincial  Inquisition  at  Valen- 
cia, in  1420,  at  the  request  of  Alphonso  V.,  King  of  Arra- 
gon ;  hitherto  conunissioners  had  only  been  sent  there. 

The  inquis>itor  of  Arragon,  in  1441,  was  F.  Michael  Ferriz, 
and  that  of  Valencia,  F.  Martin  Trilles,  who  reconciled  in 
their  districts  several  Wickliffites,  and  condemned  many 
others  to  be  burnt.  Several  inquisitors  succeeded  these  till 
1474,  when  Isabella,  wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  King 
of  Sicily,  ascended  the  throne  of  Castile,  after  the  death 
of  Henry  IV.  her  brother.  John  II.,  King  of  Arragon, 
dying  in  1479,  his  son,  Ferdinand,  united  that  kingdom  to 
Sicily;  he  soon  after  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
which  belonged  to  the  Moors,  and  lastly  that  of  Navarre, 
which  was  secured  to  him  by  the  capitulation  oi'  the  inha- 
bitants. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

or    THE    GOVERNMNET    OF    THE    OLD    IVQUISITIOX. 

Although  the  Popes,  in  establishing  the  Inquisition,  had 
only  proposed  to  punish  the  crime  of  heresy,  yet  the  inqui- 
sitors were  commissioned  to  pursue  those  Christians  who 
were  only  suspected,  because  it  was  the  only  means  of  dis- 
covering those  who  were  really  guilty.  There  were  many 
crimes  which  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  civil  judge, 
which  the  Popes  considered  no  one  could  be  guilty  of  with- 
out being  tainted  with  a  false  doctrine,  and  although  they 
were  pursued  by  secular  tribunals,  the  inquisitors  were  en- 
joined to  consider  the  accused  a^  suspected  of  heresy,  and  to 
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proceed  against  them  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  they  commited 
these  crimes  from  the  depravity  natural  to  man,  or  from  the 
idea  that  they  were  not  criminal ;  which  opinion  caused  a 
suspicion  that  their  doctrine  was  erroneous.  A  species  of 
blasphemy 9  which  was  called  heretical,  belonged  to  this  class 
of  crimes ;  it  was  committed  against  God  or  his  saints,  and 
shewed  in  the  offender  erroneous  opinions  of  the  omni* 
science  or  other  attributes  of  the  Deity.  It  rendered  the 
blasphemer  liable  to  be  suspected  of  heresy,  as  the  inquisitor 
might  consider  it  a  proof  that  his  habitual  thoughts  were 
contrary  to  the  faith. 

The  second  species  of  crime  which  caused  a  suspicion  of 
heresy,  was  sorcery  and  divination.  If  the  offenders  only 
made  use  of  natural  and  simple  means  of  discovering  the  fu- 
ture, such  as  counting  the  lines  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  they 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  civil  judge ;  but  all  sorcerers 
were  liable  to  be  punished  for  heresy  by  the  Inquisition^  If 
they  baptized  a  dead  person,  re-baptized  an  in&nt,  made  use 
of  holy  water,  the  consecrated  host,  the  oil  of  extreme  unc- 
tion, or  other  things  which  proved  contempt  or  abuse  of  the 
sacraments  and  the  mysteries  of  religion. 

The  same  suspicion  affected  those  who  addressed  them- 
selves to  demons  in  their  superstitious  practices.  A  third 
species  of  crime  was  the  invocation  of  demons.  Nicholas 
.Eymerick  informs  us  that,  in  his  office  of  inquisitor,  he  had 
procured  and  burnt,  after  having  read  them,  two  books 
which  treated  of  that  subject ;  they  both  contained  an  ac- 
count of  the  power  of  demons,  and  of  the  mode  of  wor- 
shipping them.  The  same  author  adds,  that  in  his  time  a 
great  number  of  trials  for  this  crime  took  place  in  Cata-« 
Ionia,  and  that  many  of  the  accused  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
worship  Satan,  witli  all  the  signs,  ceremonies,  and  words  of 
the  Catholic  religion. 

A  fourth  sort  of  crime  which  caused  suspicion  of  heresy, 
was,  to  remain  a  year,  or  longer,  excommunicated  without 
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seeking  absolution,  or  performing  the  penance  which  had 
been  imposed.  The  Popes  affirmed  that  no  Catholic,  irre- 
proacha])le  in  his  faith,  could  live  with  so  much  indifterence 
under  the  censure  of  the  churcli. 

Schism  was  the  sixth  case  where  heresy  was  suspected;  it 
may  exist  either  without  heresy  or  with  it.  To  the  first 
class  belono;s  all  schismatics,  who  admit  the  articles  of  the 
faith,  but  deny  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  as  head  of  the 
Catholic  churcli,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  second  is 
composed  of  tliose  who  hold  the  same  opinions  as  the  first, 
and  also  refuiso  to  believe  in  some  of  the  articles,  such  as  the 
Greeks,  who  hold  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  only  from 
the  Father,  and  not  from  the  Son. 

The  Inquisition  also  proceeded  against  concealers,  fa- 
vourers, and  adherents  of  heretics,  as  being  suspected  of 
professing  the  same  opinions.  The  seventh  class  was  com- 
posed of  all  those  wlio  opposed  the  Intjuisition,  and  pre- 
vented the  inquisitors  from  exercising  tlieir  functions. 

The  eighth  class  comprehended  those  nobles  who  refused 
to  take  an  oath  to  drive  tlu^  heretics  from  their  states.  The 
ninth  class  consisted  of  governors  of  kingdoms,  provinces 
and  towns,  who  did  not  defend  the  cluirch  against  heretics, 
when  they  were  required  bv  the  Incpiisition.  The  tenth  class 
comprised  tliose  who  refused  to  repeal  the  statutes  in  force 
in  towns  and  cities,  when  they  were  contrary  to  the  measures 
decreed  by  the  holv  office.  The  eleventh  class  of  sus- 
pected  persons,  were  all  lawvers,  notaries,  and  other  persons 
belouixinir  to  the  law,  who  assisted  heretics  bv  tlieir  advice, 
or  concealed  pa])ers,  records,  and  other  writings,  which 
^miglit  make  their  errors,  dwellings,  or  stations  known.  In 
the  twelfth  class  of  suspected,  were  those  persons  who  have 
given  ecclesiastical  sepulture  to  known  heretics.  Those  who 
refused  to  take  an  oath  in  the  trials  of  heretics  when  they 
were  required  to  do  it,  were  also  liable  to  suspicion.  The 
fourteenth  class,  were  deceased  persons  who  had  been  de- 
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BOUDoed  38  heretics.  The  Popes,  in  order  to  render  heresy 
nore  odioust  had  decreed  that  the"  bodies  of  dead  heretics 
should  be  disinterred  and  burnt,  their  property  confiscated, 
and  their  ntemory  pronounced  infiunous.  The  same  suspicion 
fell  upon  writings  which  contained  heretical  doctrines,  or 
which  might  lead  to  them*  Lastly  the  Jews  and  Moora  were 
Qonsid^ed  aa  subject  to  the  holy  office,  when  they  engaged 
Catholics  to  embrace  their  £sith,  either  by  their  writings  or 
discourse* 

Although  all  the  persons  guilty  of  the  crimes  aboTe* 
mentioned  were  under  the  jurisdiction  oi  the  holy  office, 
yet  the  Pope,  his  legatees,  his  nuncios,  his  officers,  and  fiu» 
miliars  were  exempt,  and  if  any  of  these  were  denounced  as 
heretics,  the  inquimtor  could  only  take  the  secret  information 
and  refer  it  to  the  Pope.  Bishops  were  also  exempt,  but 
kings  had  not  that  privilege. 

As  the  bishops  were  the  ordinary  inquisitors  by  divine 
right,  it  seems  just  that  they  should  have  had  the  power  of 
receiving  informations  and  proceeding  against  the  apostolical 
inquisitors  in  matters  of  faith,  but  the  Pope  rendered  his 
delegates  independent,  by  decreeing  that  none  but  an  apo- 
stolical inquisitor  could  proceed  against  another.  The  inqui* 
sitor  and  the  bishop  acted  together,  but  each  had  the  right 
of  pursuing^heretics  separately :  the  orders  for  imprisonment 
could  only  be  issued  by  both  together,  and  if  they  did  not 
accord,  they  referred  to  the  Pope.  The  inquisitors  could,  re^ 
quire  the  assistance  of  secular  power  in  the  exercise  of  their 
authority,  and^  it  could  not  be  refused  without  incurring  the 
punishment  of  excommunication  and  suspicion  of  heresy. 
The  bishop  was  obliged  to  lend  his  house  for  the  prisoners ; 
besides  this,  the  inquisitors  had  a  particular  prison  to  secure 
the  persons  of  the  accused. 

The  first  inquisitors  had  no  fixed  salary :  the  holy  office 
was  founded  on  devotion  and  zeal  for  the  faith ;  its  noembers 
were  almost  all  monks,  who  had  made  a  vow  of  poverty,  and 
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the  priests  who  were  associated  in  their  labours,  were  gene- 
rally canons,  or  provided  with  benefices.  But  when  the 
inquisitors  began  to  make  journeys  accompanied  by  recorders, 
alguazils,  and  an  armed  force,  the  Pope  decreed  that  all  their 
expenses  should  be  defrayed  by  the  bishops,  on  the  pretence 
that  the  inquisitors  laboured  for  the  destruction  of  heresy  in 
their  dioceses.  This  measure  displeased  the  bishops,  still 
more  as  they  were  deprived  of  part  of  their  authority.  The 
expenses  of  the  In([uisition  were  afterwards  defrayed  by  the 
fines  and  confiscations  of  the  condemned  heretics :  these  re- 
sources were  the  only  funds  of  the  holy  office  ;  it  never  pos- 
sessed any  fixed  revenue. 

Of  the  Manner  of  Proceeding  in  the  Tribunals  of  the  Old 

Inquisition, 

When  a  priest  was  appointed  an  inquisitor  by  the  Pope, 
or  by  a  delegate  of  the  holy  see,  he  wrote  to  the  king,  who 
issued  a  royal  mandate  to  all  the  tribunals  of  the  towns 
where  the  inciuisitor  would  pass  to  perform  his  office,  com- 
manding them,  on  pain  of  the  most  severe  penalties,  to  arrest 
all  the  persons  whom  he  should  mark  as  heretics,  or  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  and  to  execute  the^  judgments  passed 
upon  them.  The  same  order  obliged  the  magistrates  to  fur- 
nish the  inquisitor  and  his  attendants  M'ith  a  lodging,  and  to 
protect  them  from  insult  and  every  inconvenience.  When 
the  inquisitor  arrived  at  the  town  where  he  intended  to  enter 
upon  his  office,  he  officially  informed  the  magistrate,  and  re- 
quired his  attendance,  fixing  the  time  and  place. 

The  commander  of  the  town  presented  himself  before  the 
delegate,  and  took  an  oath  to  put  in  force  all  the  laws 
against  heretics.  If  the  officer  or  magistrate  refused  to  obev, 
the  inquisitor  excommunicated  him  ;  if  he  made  no  difficulty, 
tlie  inquisitor  appointed  a  day  for  the  people  to  meet  in  the 
church,  when  he  preached,  and  read  an  edict  which  com- 
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manded  that  all  informations  should  be  given  within  a  cer« 
tain  period.  The  inquisitor  afterwards  declared  that  all 
who  should  voluntarily  confess  themselves  heretics,  should 
receive  absolution,  and  be  subjected  to  a  slight  penance,  but 
that  those  who  were  denounced  should  be  proceeded  against 
with  severity. 

If  any  accusations  took  place  during  the  interval,  they 
were  registered,  but  did  not  take  effect  until  it  was  known 
that  the  accused  would  not  come  Toluntarily  before  the  tri- 
bunal. After  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed^  the  in- 
former was  summoned;  he  was  told  that  there  were  three  ways 
of  proceeding  to  discover  the  truth,  accusation,  information, 
and  inquisition,  and  was  asked  to  which  he  gave  the  preference  ; 
if  he  chose  the  first,  he  was  invited  to  accuse  the  denounced 
person,  but  at  the  same  time  to  consider  that  he  was  subject 
to  the  law  of  retaliation,  if  he  was  found  to  be  a  calumniator* 
This  manner  of  proceeding  was  adopted  by  very  few  persons ; 
,  the  greater  number  declared,  that  fear  of  the  punishments 
with  which  the  holy  office  menaced  those  who  did  not  in* 
form  against  heretics  was  the  cause  of  their  appearance,  and 
they  desired  that  their  information  might  be  kept  secret,  on 
account  of  the  danger  they  incurred  of  being  assassinated  if 
they  were  known. 

The  inquisitor  interrogated  the  witnesses,  assisted  by  the 
recorder  and  two  priests,  who  were  commissioned  to  observe 
if  the  declarations  were  faithfully  taken  down,  and  to  be  pre* 
sent  when  they  were  read  to  the  witnesses,  who  were  then 
asked  if  they  acknowledged  all  that  was  read  to  them.  If 
the  crime  or  suspicion  of  heresy  was  proved  in  the  informa- 
tion,  the  criminal  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  ecclesiastical 
prison.  After  his  arrest,  he  was  examined,  and  his  answers 
compared  with  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses*  If  the  accused 
confessed  himself  guilty  of  one  heresy,  it  was  in  vain  for  him 
to  assert  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  others;  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  defend  himself,  because  his  crime  was  proved.    He 
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was  asked  if  he  would  abjure  the  heresy  of  which  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  ^ruilty.  If  he  consented,  he  was  reconciled, 
and  the  canonical  penance  was  imposed  on  him  with  some 
other  punisliment ;  if  he  refused,  he  was  declared  an  obsti- 
nate heretic,  and  was  delivered  up  to  secular  justice,  with  a 
copy  of  his  sentence. 

If  the  accused  denied  the  charge,  and  undertook  to  de- 
fend himself,  a  copy  of  the  process  was  given  to  him,  but 
without  the  names  of  the  accuser  or  the  witnesses,  and  with 
every  circumstance  omitted  which  might  lead  to  their  dis- 
covery. 

The  accused  was  asked  if  he  had  enemies,  and  if  he  knew 
their  motives  for  hating  him.  He  was  also  permitted  to  de- 
clare that  he  suspected  any  particular  person  of  wishing  to 
ruin  liim.  In  either  case  the  proof  was  admitted,  and  the 
inquisitor  considered  it  in  passing  judgment.  The  inquisi- 
tor sometimes  asked  the  accused  if  he  knew  certain  persons; 
these  individuals  were  the  accusers  and  witnesses  ;  if  he  re- 
plied in  the  negative,  he  could  not  afterwards  challenge  them 
as  enemies  ;  in  the  course  of  time,  every  one  concluded  that 
these  persons  were  the  accuser,  and  the  witnesses  and  the 
custom  was  abandoned.  The  accused  person  was  also  per- 
mitted to  appeal  to  the  Pope,  wlio  rejected  or  admitted  his 
appeal,  according  to  the  rules  of  justice.  There  was  no 
regular  proceeding  before  the  Inquisition,  and  the  judges  did 
not  fix  a  time  to  establish  the  proof  of  the  facts.  After  the 
replies  and  defence  of  the  accused,  the  inquisitor  and  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  their  delegates,  proceeded  to  pass 
sentence  without  anv  other  formalities.  If  the  accused  de- 
nied  the  charges,  altliough  he  was  convicted  or  strongly 
suspected,  he  was  tortured  to  force  him  to  confess  his 
crime ;  or  if  it  was  thouo;ht  that  tliere  was  no  necessitv  for  it, 
the  judges  proceeded  to  pass  tlie  final  sentence. 

If  the  crime  imputed  to  the  accused  was  not  proved,  he 
was  acquitted,  and  a  copy  of  the  declaration  given  to  him, 
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biit  the  name  of  his  aocuser  was  not  oommiuucated.  If  he 
had  been  calumniated,  he  was  obliged  to  olear  himself  pub. 
Ucly  by  the  canonical  method^  in  the  town  where  it  had 
taken  place ;  he  afterwards  abjured  all  heresy,  and  receired 
the  absolution  ad  cautelam  *  for  all  the  censures  which  he 
had  incurred.  In  <M:der  to  proportion  the  punishment  to 
the  suspicion,  it  was  divided  into  three  degrees,  named  dightf 
ieriaust  and  molenU 

The  person  who  was  declared  to  be  suspected,  though  id 
the  least  degree,  was  called  upon  to  renounce  all  heresies, 
and  particukrly  that  of  which  he  was  suspected.  If  he  oon*i 
sented,  he  was  reconciled,  and  was  subjected  to  punishments 
and  penances ;  if  he  refused,  he  was  excommunicated,  and  if 
he  did  not  demand  absolution,  or  promise  to  abjure  after  the 
space  of  one  year,  he  was  considered  as  an  obstinate  heretic, 
and  proceeded  against  as  such.  If  the  accused  was  a/brmo/ 
heretic  willing  to  abjure,  and  not  guilty  of  having  relapsed, 
he  was  reconciled  with  penances. 

A  person  was  considered  as  relapsed  if  he  had  already 
been  condemned,  or  violently  suspected  of  the  same  errors. 
The  abjurations  were  made  in  the  place  where  the  inquisitor 
reuded,  sometimes  in  the  episcopal  palace,  in  the  convent  of 
Dominicans,  or  in  the  house  of  the  inquisitor,  but  most  gene- 
rally in  the  churches.  The  Sunday  before  this  ceremony, 
the  day  on  which  it  was  to  take  place  was  announced  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  were  requested 
to  attend  the  sermon,  which  would  be  preached  by  the  in* 
quisitor  against  heresy.  On  the  appointed  day  the  clergy 
and  the  people  assembled  round  a  scaffold,  where  the  person 
dightly  mspected  stood  bare-headed,  that  he  might  be  seen 
by  every  one.  The  mass  was  performed,  and  the  inquisitor 
preached  against  the  particular  heresy  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  ceremony  ;  he  announced  that  the  person  on  the  scaf- 

*  The  absolution  ad  cautelam  is  that  granted  by  inquisitttn  to  persont 
who  hare  been  saspected^of  heresy. 
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fold  was  slightly  suspected  of  having  fallen  into  it,  and  read 
the  process  to  the  people ;  he  concluded  by  saying,  that  the 
culprit  was  ready  to  abjure.  A  cross  and  the  Bible  was 
given  to  the  offender,  who  read  his  abjuration,  and  signed  it, 
if  he  could  write  ;  the  inquisitor  then  gave  him  absolution, 
and  imposed  upon  him  those  penances  which  were  thought 
most  useful. 

When  the  suspicion  of  heresy  was  violent^  the  autO'da-fc 
took  place  on  a  Sunday,  or  festival-day,  and  all  the  other 
churches  were  closed,  that  the  concourse  of  people  might  be 
greater  in  that  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed. 
The  offender  was  warned,  not  only  to  be  a  good  Catholic 
for  the  future,  but  to  conduct  himself  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  be  accused  a  second  time  ;  as,  if  he  relapsed,  he  would 
suffer  capital  punishment,  although  he  might  abjure  and  be 
reconciled.  If  the  offender  was  suspected  in  the  highest 
degree,  he  was  treated  as  an  heretic,  and  wore  the  habit  of 
a  penitent  during  the  ceremony ;  it  was  composed  of  brown 
stuff,  with  a  scapulary  which  had  two  yellow  crosses  fastened 
on  it. 

If  the  suspected  person  was  to  clear  himself  from  calumny 
by  the  canonical  method,  the  ceremony  was  also  announced 
before  it  took  phice,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  an  oath 
that  he  was  not  an  heretic,  and  to  produce  twelve  witnesses 
who  had  known  him  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  swear  that 
they  believed  his  affirmation  to  be  true.  He  then  abjured 
all  heresies. 

If  the  accused  was  repentant,  and  demanded  to  be  recon- 
ciled after  having  relapsed,  he  was  to  be  delivered  over  to 
secular  justice,  and  was  destined  to  suffer  capital  punishment. 
The  inquisitors,  after  having  passed  judgment  on  him,  en- 
gaged some  priests,  who  were  in  their  confidence,  to  inform 
him  of  his  situation,  and  induce  him  to  demand  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  and  the  communion.  VV'hen  these  ministers 
had  passed  two  or  three  days  with  the   prisoner,  an  auto- 
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da-'fe  was  announced ;  tlie  sentence  was  read  which  delivered 
the  culprit  over  to  secular  justice^  and  recommended  the 
judges  to  treat  him  with  humanity. 

If  the  accused  was  an  impenitent  heretic,  he  was  con- 
demned, but  the  auto-da-fe  was  never  celebrated  until  every 
means  had  been  tried  to  convert  him  ;  if  he  was  obstinate,  he 
was  delivered  up  to  the  justice  of  the  king,  and  burnt.  If 
the  unfortunate  heretic  had  relapsed,  it  was  in  vain  for  him 
to  return  to  the  true  faith  ;  he  could  not  avoid  death,  and 
the  only  favour  shewn  him  was,  that  he  was  first  strangled, 
and  afterwards  burnt.  Those  who  escaped  from  the  prisons, 
or  fled  to  avoid  being  arrested,  were  burnt  in  e£Sgy. 

The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  being  ecclesiastical,  had 
originally  only  the  power  of  inflicting  spiritual  punishments; 
but  the  laws  of  the  emperors  during  the  fourth  and  follow- 
ing centuries,  and  other  circumstances,  caused  the  inquisitors 
of  the  thirteenth  century  to  assume  the  right  of  imposing 
punishments  entirely  temporal,  except  that  of  death.  The 
sentence  of  the  Inquisition  imposed  a  variety  of  fines  and 
personal  penalties,  such  as  entire  or  partial  confiscation; 
perpetual,  or  a  limited  period  of  imprisonment ;  exile,  or 
transportation;  infamy,  and  the  loss  of  employments,  ho- 
nours, and  dignities.  Those  persons  who  abjured  as  seriaudy 
suspected  of  heresy,  were  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  for  a 
certain  time  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  suspicion.  If  the 
accused  was  violently  suspected^  he  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  but  the  inquisitor  had  the  power  of 
mitigating  the  sentence,  if  he  judged  that  the  prisoner 
repented  sincerely.  If  the  abjurer  had  been  a  formal 
heretic,  he  was  imprisoned  for  life,  and  the  inquisitor 
had    not  the  power  of  shortening    the    duration   of   the 

punishment. 

Among  the  punishments  to  which  heretics  were  condemned, 
must  be  enumerated  that  (Swearing  the  habit  of  a  penitent^ 
known  in  Spain  under  the  name  of  San  Benito^  which  is  a 
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corruption  of  saco  bendito.  Its  real  name  in  Spanish  was 
Zamarra,  The  first  became  the  common  name,  because  the 
penitential  habit  was  called  sac  in  the  Jewish  history. 

Before  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  the  custom  to  bless 
the  sac  which  was  worn  in  a  public  penance,  and  hence  it 
derived  the  epithet  of  bendilo  (blessed).  It  was  a  close 
tunic,  made  like  the  cassock  of  a  priest,  with  crosses  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour  affixed  to  the  breast.  St.  Dominic  and  the 
other  inquisitoi-s  caused  the  reconciled  heretics  to  wear  these 
crosses,  as  a  protection  against  the  Catholics  who  massacred 
all  known  heretics,  although  they  might  be  imarmed.  The 
reco7icHed  heretics  wore  two  crosses  to  distinguish  them  from 
pure  Catholics,  who  only  wore  one  as  crusaders. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OP    THE    MODERN    INQUISITION    IN 

SPAIN. 

The  state  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  at 
the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  has  been  shewn  in 
a  preceding  chapter.  This  tribunal  was  then  introduced 
into  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  after  having  been  reformed  by 
statutes  and  regulations  so  severe,  that  the  Arragonese  vio- 
lently resisted  the  fresli  burdens  which  were  imposed  on 
them 

It  is  the  Inquisition  whicli  has  reigned  in  Spain  since  the 
year  1481,  which  was  destroyed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
Europe,  and  which  has  since  been  re-established  to  the  grief 
of  all  enlightened  Spaniards. 

The  war  against  the  Albigenses  was  the  first  cause  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  pretended  neces- 
sity of  punishing  the  apostasy  of  the  newly-converted  Spa- 
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nkh  Jews,  was  tlie  reason  for  introducing  it  in  a  reformed 
state.    It  18  important  to  remark,  that  the  immense  trade 
carried  on  by  the  Spanish  Jews,  had  thrown  into  their  hands 
the  greatest  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Peninsula,  and  that 
they  had  acquired  great   power  and   influence  in  Castile* 
ttixler  Alphonso  IX.,  Peter  I.,  and  Henry  11. ;  and  in  Arra- 
gon  under  Peter   IV.  and  John  I.    The   Christians,   who 
could  not  rival  them  in  industry,  had  almost  all  become 
their  debtors,  and  envy  soon  made  them  the  enemies  of  their 
creditors;     This  disposition  was    fostered    by  evil-minded 
men,  and  popular  commotions   were  the  consequence  in 
almost  all  the  towns  of  the  two  kingdoms.    In  1391,  five 
thousaiKl  Jews  were  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the  people  in 
different  towns.     Several  were  known  to  have  escaped  death 
by  becoming  Christians;  many  others  sought  to  save  them- 
selves in  following  their  example,  and  in  a  short  time  more 
than  a  million  persons  renounced  the  law  of  Moses  to  em- 
brace the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.     The  number  of  conversions 
increased  considerably  during  the  ten  first  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  through  the  zeal  of  St.  Vincent,  Ferrier, 
and  several  other  missionaries ;  they  were  seconded  by  the 
iamotts  conferences  which  took  place  in  1413  between  several 
Rabbis  and  the  converted  Jew,  Jerome  de  Santaf(^.    The 
converted  Jews  were  named  New   Christians;  they  were 
also  called  Marranos,  or  the  cursed  race,  from  an  oath  which 
the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  using  among,  themselves. 
As  the  fear  of  death  was  the  cause  of  most  of  these  conversions, 
many  repented,  and  secretly  returned  to  Judaism,  though 
they  outwardly  conformed  to  Christianity.     The  constraint 
to  which  they  were  obliged  to  submit  was  sometimes  too 
painful,  and  several  were  discovered.     This  was  the  osten- 
sible reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  which  gave 
Ferdinand  an  opportunity  of  confiscating  immense  riches, 
and  which  Sextus  IV.  could  not  but  approve,  as  it  tended 
to  augment  the  credit  of  the  maxims  of  the  court  of  Rome ; 
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it  is  to  tliese  projects,  concealed  under  the  appearance  of 
zeal  for  religion,  that  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  owes  its 
origin. 

In  1477,  Philip  de  Barbaris,  inquisitor  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  went  to  Seville  to  obtain  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
the  confirmation  of  a  privilege  granted  in  1233,  by  the 
Emperor  Frederic,  which  gave  to  the  Inquisition  of  Sicily, 
the  right  of  seizing  a  third  part  of  the  property  of  con- 
demned heretics.  Barbaris,  through  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
the  Pope,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  king  that  the  Christian 
religion  derived  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  fear  which 
the  judgments  of  the  Inquisition  inspired.  He  was  eagerly 
seconded  by  Alphonso  de  Hojida,  prior  of  the  convent  of 
Dominicans  at  Seville  ;  and  Nicholas  Franco,  the  nuncio 
of  the  Pope  at  the  court  of  Spain.  A  report  was  then 
spread  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  the  Neiv  Chris- 
iians^  with  the  unbaptized  Jews,  insulted  the  images  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  had  even  crucified  Christian  children  in 
mockery  of  his  sufferings  on  the  cross.  Ferdinand  was 
willing  to  receive  the  Inquisition  into  his  states:  the  only 
obstacle  was  tlie  refusal  of  Isabella ;  that  excellent  queen 
could  not  approve  of  measures  so  contrary  to  the  gentleness 
of  her  character,  but  her  consent  was  obtained  by  alarming 
her  conscience  ;  she  was  told  that  it  became  a  religious  duty 
to  adopt  them  in  the  present  circumstances. 

Isabella  suffered  herself  to  be  led  away  by  the  represen- 
tations of  her  council,  and  commissioned  her  ambassador 
at  Rome,  Don  Francis  de  Santillan,  Bishop  of  Osma,  to 
solicit  in  her  name  a  bull  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  Castile,  which  was  granted  in  1478.  It  authorized 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  name  the  priests  who  were  to  be 
commissioned  to  discover  in  their  states  all  heretics,  apo- 
states, and  favourers  of  these  crimes.  As  this  measure  was  dis- 
pleasing to  Isabella,  her  council,  by  her  order,  suspended  the 
execution  of  the  bull  until  less  severe  remedies  had  been  tried. 
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The  queen  commissioned  D.  Diego  Alphonso  de  Solis, 
Bishop  of  Cadiz,  Diego  de  Merlo,  and  Alphonso  de  Hojida, 
prior  of  a  convent  of  Dominicans,  to  observe  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  gentle  means,  and  give  a  faithful  account  of  them. 
Their  reports  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
situation  of  affairs ;  and  the  Dominican  fathers,  the  nuncio, 
and  even  the  king,  desired  that  the  measures,  preferred  by 
Isabella  should  be  declared  insufficient. 

The  events  of  this  year  proved  how  displeasing  the  insti- 
tution was  to  the  Castilians.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1480  the  Cortes  assembled  at  Toledo.  It  was  occupied 
in  providing  means  to  prevent  the  evil  which  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Jews  with  Christians  might  produce:  the 
ancient  regulations  were  renewed  ;  and  among  others,  those 
which  obliged  unbaptized  Jews  to  wear  some  distinguishing 
mark,  and  to  inhabit  separate  quarters,  to  which  they  were 
compelled  to  retire  before  night :  they  were  also  prohibited 
from  exercising  the  professions  of  physicians,  surgeons,  mer- 
chants, barbers,  and  innkeepers;  yet  the  Cortes  had  no 
intention  either  of  approving  or  demanding  that  the  Inquisi- 
tion should  be  established  in  the  kingdom. 

The  consent  of  the  queen  was  obtained,  and  while  the 
two  sovereigns  were  at  Medina  del  Campo  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1480,  they  named  as  the  first  inquisitors  Michael 
Morillo  and  Johnde  San  Martin,  both  Dominicans,  as  adviser 
and  assessor  of  these  two  monks.  Doctor  John  Ruiz  de  Me- 
dina, a  counsellor  of  the  queen's ;  and  as  (procurator-fiscal) 
attorney,  John  Lopez  del  Barco,  the  queen's  chaplain. 

On  the  9th  of  October  an  order  was  sent  by  the  king 
and  queen  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces  to  furnish  the 
inquisitors  and  their  suite  with  everything  they  might  re- 
quire in  their  journey  to  Seville ;  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance in  that  time,  and  which  proves  the  influence  which 
the   Dominicans  had   already   acquired.      Their   privileges 

were  the  same  as  those  granted  in   1223  by  the  Emperor 
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Frederic.  The  Castiliant  were  to  iar  from  bang  pleased 
at  the  introdoction  of  the  Inqaiaition,  that  the  iiiqiuiitors»  on 
their  arrival  at  Seville,  foosd  it  impoesible  to  collect  the 
■nail  iminber  of  pereoos  oeoeisary  to  the  perfbrmanea  of 
their  functioas,  although  they  shewed  their  ooramisBian  i  and 
the  Council  of  Spain  was  obliged  to  issue  another  order,  that 
the  prefect  and  others  authorities  of  Seville,  and  the  diocese 
of  Cadiz,  should  assist  the  inquisitors  in  their  installatinn ; 

this  order  was  also  Interpreted  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was 
only  executed  in  those  towns  which  belonged  to  the  queen. 
The  New  Christiani  then  immediately  emigrated  faito  the 
states  of  the  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  the  Marquis  of 
Cadis,  the  Count  D'Aroos,  and  other  nobles  ;  and  the  new 
tribunal  declared  that  their  heresy  was  prdved  by  theif 
emigration. 

Hie  inquisitors  established  their  tribunal  in  the  Dominiean 
convent  of  St.  Paul  at  Seville,  and  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
1481,  they  issued  their  first  edict,  which  commanded  the 
Marquis  of  Cadiz,  the  Count  D'Arcos,  and  all  grandees  of 
Spain,  to  seize  the  persons  of  the  emigrants  within  fifteen 
days;  and  to  send  them  under  an  escort  to  Seville,  and  seques«- 
trate  their  property,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  besides 
the  other  punishments  to  which  Aey  would  be  liable  as 
favourers  of  heresy.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  soon 
so  considerable,  that  the  convent  assigned  to  the  inquisitors 
was  not  sufilciently  large  to  contain  them,  and  the  tribunal 
was  removed  to  the  Castle  de  Triana,  situated  near 
Seville. 

The  inquisitors  soon  published  a  second  edict,  named  the 
Edict  of  Grace,  to  engage  those  who  had  apostatized  to  sur* 
render  themselves  voluntarily :  it  promised  that  if  they  came 
with  true  repentance,  their  property  should  not  be  confla- 
cated,  and  they  should  receive  absolution;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  suffered  the  time  of  grace  to  elapse,  or  were 
denounced  by  others,  they  would  be  prosecuted  with. all  the 
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severity  of  the  tribunal.  Several  suflE^red  themselves  to  b^ 
persuaded,  but  the  inquisitors  only  granted  thetn  absolution 
when  they  had  deplared  upon  oath  the  names,  conditio^,  and 
place  of  dwelling,  of  all  the  a^postates  whom  they  kijew  or 
had  heard  spoken  of*  They  were  also  obliged  to  keep  thene 
revelations  secret,  and  by  these  oneans  a  great  number  of  New 
Christians  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  inquisitors.  When  the 
period  of  grace  was  passed,  a  new  edict  was  published,  which 
commanded  all  persons  to  denounce  those  who  had  embraced 
the  Judaic  heresy,  on  pain  of  mortal  sin  and  excommunica- 
tion* The  qonsequence  of  this  edict  was,  that  an  heretic  was 
only  informed  that  he  was  aecuaed,  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  arrested  and  dragged  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  same  fate  awaited  the  converted  Jew,  who  might  have 
acquired  certain  habits  in  his  infancy,  which,  though  not  con* 
trary  to  Christianity,  might  be  represented  as  eertain  signs  of 
apostasy.  The  inquisitors  mentioned  in  their  edict  several 
cases  where  accusation  was  commanded.  Tke  following  casaa 
are  so  equivocal,  that  altogether  they  would  scarcely  form  a 
simple  presumptioti  in  the  present  time.  A  convert  was  con- 
sidered as  relapsed  into  heresy,  if  he  kept  the  sabbath  out  of 
respect  to  the  law  which  he  had  abandoned ;  this  was  suffi- 
ciently proved  if  be  wore  better  linen  and  garments  on  that 
day  than  those  which  he  commuuly  oaed.  or  had  not  a  fire 
in  his  house  from  the  preceding  evening ;  if  he  took  the  suet 
and  &t  from  the  animals  which  were  intended  for  his  food, 
and  washed  the  blood  from  it ;  if  he  examined  the  blade  of 
the  knife  before  he  killed  the  animals,  and  covered  the  blood 
with  earth ;  if  he  blessed  the  table  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jews ;  if  he  has  drunk  of  the  wine  named  caser,  (a  word  de- 
rived from  caxer,  which  means  lawful^)  and  which  is  pre- 
pared by  Jews ;  if  he  pronounces  the  bahara  or  benediction 
when  he  takes  the  vessel  of  wine  into  his  hands,  and  pro- 
nounces certain  words  before  he  gives  it  to  another  person ; 
if  he  eats  of  an  animal  killed  by  Jews;  if  he  has  recited  the* 
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Paalms  of  David  without  repeating  the  Gloria  Patri  at  the 
end ;  if  he  gives  hit  son  a  Hebrew  name  chosen  among  those 
used  by  the  Jews;  if  he  plunges  him  seven  days  after  his 
birth  into  a  basin  conUuning  water*  gold,  silver,  seed-pearl* 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  substances,  pronouncing  at  the 
same  time  certain  words,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Jews;  if  he  draws  the  horoscope  of  his  children  at  their 
birth ;  if  he  performs  the  ruaya,  a  ceremony  which  consists 
in  inviting  his  relations  and  friends  to  a  repast  the  day  before 
he  undertakes  a  journey ;  if  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  has  been  placed  in  that  posture 
before  he  expired  ;  if  he  has  washed,  or  caused  to  be  washed, 
in  hot  water  the  body  of  a  dead  person,  and  interred  him  in 
a  new  shroud,  with  hose,  shirt,  and  a  mantle,  and  placed 
a  piece  of  money  in  his  mouth  ;  if  he  has  uttered  a  discourse 
in  praise  of  the  dead,  or  recited  melancholy  verses;  if  he  has 
emptied  the  pitchers  and  other  vessels  of  water  in  the  house 
of  the  dead  person,  or  in  those  of  his  neighbours,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Jews ;  if  he  sits  behind  the  door  of  the  de- 
ceased as  a  sign  of  grief,  or  eats  fish  and  olives  instead  of 
meat,  to  honour  his  memory ;  if  he  remains  in  his  house  one 
year  after  the  death  of  any  one,  to  prove  his  grief.  All  these 
articles  shew  the  artifice  used  by  the  inquisitors  in  order  to 
prove  to  ImbellA  that  a  great,  niimhpr  of  Judaic  heretics  ex- 
isted in  the  dioceses  of  Cadiz  and  Seville.  These  measures, 
so  well  adapted  to  multiply  victims,  could  not  fiiil  in  their 
eflect,  and  the  tribunal  soon  began  its  cruel  executions.  On 
the  6th  of  January,  1481,  six  persons  were  burnt,  seventeen 
on  the  26th  of  March  following,  and  a  still  greater  number 
a  month  after ;  on  the  4th  of  November,  the  same  year, 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  New  Christians  had  suffered 
the  punishment  of  burning,  and  seventy-nine  were  con- 
demned to  the  horrors  of  perpetual  imprisoament  in  the 
towii  of  Seville  alone.  In  other  parts  of  the  province  and 
in  the  diocese  of  Cadiz,  two  thousand  of  these  unfortunate 
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creatures  were  burilt ;  according  to  Mariana,  a  still  greatei^ 
number  were  burnt  in  effigy,  and  one  thousand  seven  hun* 
dl'ed  sufiered  different  canonical  punishments. 

The  great  number  of  persons  condemned  to  be  burnt, 
obliged  the  prefect  of  Seville  to  construct  a  scaffold  of  stone 
in  a  field  near  the  town»  name  Tablada ;  it  was  called  Que- 
madero,  and  still  exists.  Four  statues,  of  plaster,  were 
erected  on  it,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  Fotir  Prophets  ;  the 
condemned  persons  were  enclosed  alive  in  these  figures,  and 
perished  by  a  slow  and  horrible  death*. 

The  dread  which  these  executions  inspired  in  the  New 
Christians  caused  a  great  number  to  emigrate  to  France, 
Portugal,  and  even  to  Africa.  Many  of  those  who  had  been 
condemned  for  contumacy  had  fled  to  Rome,  and  demanded 
justice  of  the  Pope  against  their  judges.  The  sovereign 
pontiff  wrote  on  the  29  th  of  January  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa* 
bella,  and  complained  that  the  inquisitors  did  not  follow  the 
rule  of  right  in  declaring  those  to  be  heretics  who  were  not 
guilty.  His  Holiness  added  that  he  would  have  pronounced 
their  deprivation,  but  from  respect  to  the  royal  decree  which 
had  instituted  them  in  their  office,  but  he  revoked  the  autho* 
rization  which  be  had  given.  On  the  11th  of  the  following 
month  the  Pope  despatched  a  new  brief,  in  which,  without 
mentioning  the  first,  he  says,  the  general  of  the  Dominicans, 
Alphonso  de  St.  Cebriant,  having  proved  to  him  the  neces* 
sity  of  increasing  the  number  of  inquisitors,  he  had  appointed 
to  that  office  Alphonso  de  St.  Cebriant,  and  seven  monks  of 
his  order.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Queen  Isabella  requested 
the  Pope  to  give  the  Inquisition  a  permanent  form  which 
should  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties ;  she  required  that  the 

*  Since  the  publication  of  this  work,  the  Author  has  been  infonDed~tbat 
the  conyicts  were  only  fastened  to  the  statues  of  the  Four  ProphetM,  and 
not  enclosed  in  tliem.  Andrew  Bemaldex,  a  contemporarj  writer,  and 
eye-witness  of  the  executions,  from  whom  this  fact  was  taken,  is  not 
sufficiently  explicit  to  remoTe  all  doubt. 
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judgments  passed  in  Spain  should  be  definitive  and  without 
appeal  to  Rome,  and  complained  at  the  same  time  that  many 
persons  accused  her  of  being  influenced  in  all  that  she  did 
for  the  tribunal  by  a  desire  to  seize  the  wealth  of  the  con- 
demned. 

When  Sixtus  IV.  received  this  letter,  he  had  just  learnt 
that  his  bulls  had  met  with  some  resistance  in  Sicily  from  the 
viceroy  and  other  magistrates,  and  artfully  "^ took  advantage 
of  Isabella's  request,  to  confirm  his  authority  in  that  king- 
dom. He  replied  to  the  queen,  and  praised  her  zeal  for  the 
Inquisition,  appeased  her  scruples  of  conscience  in  regard  to 
the  confiscations,  and  assured  her  that  he  would  have  com- 
plied with  all  her  demands,  if  the  cardinals,  and  those  charged 
with  the  administration  of  affairs,  had  not  found  insurmount- 
able difficulties  in  so  doing.  He  exhorted  her  to  maintain 
the  Inquisition  in  her  states,  and  above  all  to  take  proper 
measures  that  tlie  apostolical  bulls  should  be  received  and 
executed  in  Sicilv- 

The  councillors,  to  whom  the  Pope  had  submitted  the 
demands  of  Isabella,  approved  of  the  creation  of  an  apos- 
tolical judge  of  appeal  in  Spain;  and  proposed  at  the  same 
time  that  no  person  descended  from  the  Jews,  either  by  the 
male  or  female  side,  should  be  admitted  among  the  inquisi- 
torial judges.  Don  Inigo  Manriquez  was  named  sole  judge 
of  appeals  in  all  matters  of  faith. 
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CEBilTION  09  A  OIIAND  INdUISlTOB-OlSNBEAL  ;   OF  A  BOTAL 
eouirOlL    Of   THB  IKQTTISlTIdN;    OF    StBALTEBK   TBIBU 
llAi.'B  ANp  Oll«ANI«  XAWB  !  tStABLISmiBKt  OF  THB  HOI.Y 
OFFICB  IN  ABBA60N« 

I^  \4Sif  Father  Thomas  de  Torquemada  was  appointed 
inquisitor-general- of  Arr^gon,  and  the  immehse  powers  of 
his  office  were  confirmed  in  1486,  by  Innocent  VIII.  and  by 
the  two  successors  of  that  pontiff.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  find  a  man  more  proper  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of 
Ferdinand  in  multiplying  the  number  of  confiscations  than 
Torquemada ;  he  first  created  four  inferior  tribunals  at 
Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen,  and  Villa-Real,  (now  Ciudad-Real,) 
the  latter  was  soon  after  transferred  to  Toledo ;  he  then 
permitted  the  Dominican  fathers  to  exercise  their  functions 
in  the  kingdom  of  Castile:  these  monks,  who  held  their  com- 
mission from  the  holy  see^  did  not  submit  to  the  authority 
of  Torquemada  without  some  resistance ;  they  declared  that 
they  were  not  his  delegates.  Torquemada  did  not  pronounce 
their  deposition,  as  he  feared  it  would  injure  the  ezecation 
of  the  enterprise  which  he  was  commencing,  but  prepared 
to  form  laws  which  he  found  very  necessary.  He  chose  as 
assistants  and  councillors,  two  Civilians,  named  John  Guiter- 
rez  de  Chables,  and  Tristan  de  Medina.  At  this  time  Fer- 
dinand, perceiving  how  important  it  was  to  the  interest  of 
the  revenue  to  organize  the  tribunal,  created  a  royal  council 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  appointed  Torquemada  president,  and 
as  councillors,  Don  Alphonso  Carillo,  Bishop  of  Mazara  in 
Sicily,  Sancho  Velasquez  de  Cuellar  and  Bonce  de  Valencia, 
both  doctors  of  Iaw»  Torquemada  commissioned  his  two 
asristants  to  arrange  the  laws  for  the  new  council,  and  cour 
voked  a  junta,  which  was  composed  of  the  inquisitors  of  the 
four  tribunals  which  he  had  established,  the  two  aasistantSf 
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and  the  members  of  the  royal  council.  This  assembly  was 
held  lit  Seville,  and  published  the  first  laws  of  the  Spanish 
tribunal  uiKkr  the  name  of  instructions  in  1484.  These  in- 
structions were  divided  into  twenty-eight  articles. 

The  1st  article  regulated  tlie  manner  in  which  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Inquisition  should  be  announced  in  the 
countrv  where  it  was  to  be  introduced. 

The  2nd  article  commanded,  that  an  edict  should  be  pub- 
lished, accompanied  with  censures  against  those  w'ho  did  not 
accuse  themselves  voluntarily  during  the  term  of  grace. 

By  the  3rd  a  delay  of  thirty  days  w^as  appointed  for  here- 
tics to  declare  themselves. 

The  4th  regulated  that  all  voluntary  confessions  should 
be  written  in  the  presence  of  the  inquisitors  and  a  recorder. 

The  5th,  that  absolution  should  not  be  given  secretly  to 
any  individual  voluntarily  confessing,  unless  no  person  was 
ac(iuainted  with  his  crime. 

The  0th  ordained,  that  part  of  the  penance  of  a  reconciled 
heretic  should  consist  in  being  deprived  of  all  honourable 
employments,  and  of  the  use  of  gold,  silver,  pearls,  silk,  and 
fine  wool. 

By  the  7th  article,  pecuniary  penalties  w^ere  imposed  on 
all  who  made  a  voluntary  confession. 

By  the  8tli,  the  person  who  accused  himself  after  the  term 
of  grace  could  not  be  exomj^ted  from  the  punishment  of 
confiscation. 

The  9th  article  decreed,  that  if  j^ersons  under  twenty  years 
of  age  accuse  themselves  after  the  term  of  grace,  and  it  is 
proved  that  they  were  drawn  into  error  by  their  parents, 
a  slight  punishment  shall  be  inflicted. 

The  10th  obliged  the  inquisitors  to  declare,  in  their  act 
of  reconciliation,  the  exact  time  when  the  ollcnder  fell  into 
heresy,  that  the  portion  of  property  to  be  confiscated  might 
be  ascertained. 

The  1 1th  article  decreed,  that  if  a  heretic,  detained  in 
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« 

the]  prisons  of  the  holy  office,  demanded  absolution,  and 
appeared  to  feel  true  repentance,  that  it  might  be  granted  to 
him,  imposing,'  at  the  sam^  tinqe,  perpetual  imprisonment,     . 

By  the  12th,  if  the  inquisitors  thought  the  repentanccf  of 
the  prisoner  was  pretended,  in  the  case  indicated  by  the 
former  article,  they  were  permitted  to  refuse  the  absolution, 
to  declare  him  a  false  penitent,  and  as  such  condeom  him  to 
be  burnt. 

By  the  I3th,  if  a  man>  absolved  after  his  confession,  should 
boast  of  having  concealed  several  crimes,  or  if  information 
should  be  obtained  that  he  had.  committed  more  than  he  had 
confessed,  he  was  to  be  arrested  and  judged  as  a  fiilse 
penitent. 

By  the  14th  article,  the  accused  was  to  be  condemned  as 
impenitent,  if  he  persisted  in  his  denials  even  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  testimony. 

By  the  1 5th,  if  a  semi-proof  existed  against  a  person  who 
denied  his  crime,  he  was  to  be  put  to  the  torture ;  if  he  con- 
fessed his  crime  during  the  torture,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
his  confession,  he  was  punished  as  convicted ;  if  he  retracted 
he  was  tortured  again,  or  condemned  to  an  extraordinary 
punishment. 

The  16th  article  prohibited  the  communication  of  the 
entire  deposition  of  the  witnesses  to  the  accused. 

The  17th  article  obliged  the  inquisitors  to  interrogate  the 
witnesses  themselves,  if  it  was  not  impossible. 

The  18th  article  decrees,  that  one  or  two  inquisitors 
should  be  present  when  the  prisoner  was  tortured,  or  ap- 
point a  commissioner  if  they  were  occupied  elsewhere,  to 
receive  his  declarations. 

By  the  19th  article,  if  the  accused  did  not  appear  when 
summoned,  according  to  the  prescribed  form,  he  was  con- 
demned as  an  heretic. 

The  20th  article  decrees,  that  if  it  is  proved  that  any  per- 
son  died  an  heretic,  by  his  writings  or  conduct,  that  he  shall 
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be  judged  and  condemned  as  such,  his  body  disinterred  and 
burnt,  and  his  property  confiscated. 

By  the  21st,  the  inquisitors  were  commanded  to  extend 
their  jurisdiction  over  the  vassals  of  nobles  ;  if  they  refused 
to  permit  it,  they  were  to  be  censured. 

The  22nd  decreed,  that  if  a  man,  burnt  as  an  heretic,  left 
children  under  age,  a  portion  of  their  father's  property  should 
be  granted  to  them  under  the  title  of  alms,  and  the  inquisitors 
shall  be  obliged  to  confide  their  education  to  proper  persons. 

By  the  23rd,  if  an  heretic,  reconciled  during  the  term  of 
grace,  without  having  incurred  the  punishment  of  confisca- 
tion, possessed  property  belonging  to  a  condemned  person, 
this  property  was  not  to  be  included  in  the  pardon. 

The  24th  obliged  the  reconciled  to  give  his  Christian 
slaves  their  liberty,  when  his  property  was  not  confiscated, 
if  the  king  granted  the  pardon  on  that  condition. 

The  25th  prohibited  the  inquisitors,  and  other  persons  at- 
tached to  the  tribunal,  from  receiving  presents,  on  pain  of 
excommunication,  deprivation  of  their  employments,  restitu- 
tion, and  a  penalty  of  twice  the  value  of  the  gifts  received. 

The  26th  recommends  to  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition  to 
live  in  peace  together. 

The  27th  commands  that  they  shall  carefully  watch  the 
conduct  of  their  inferior  officers. 

The  28th  and  last,  commits  to  the  prudence  of  the  inqui- 
tors  the  discussion  of  all  points  not  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going articles. 

Ferdinand  having  convoked  at  Tarazona  the  Cortes  of  his 
kingdom  of  Arragon,  decreed  that  the  Inquisition  should  be 
reformed  in  a  privy  council.  After  this  resolution,  Torque- 
mada  named  Gaspard  Juglar,  a  dominican,  and  Peter  Ar- 
bues  d'Epila,  as  inquisitors  for  the  archbishopric  of  Sara- 
gossa.  A  royal  ordinance  commanded  all  the  authorities  to 
aid  and  assist  them  in  their  office,  and  the  magistrate  known 
by  the  name  of  Chief  Justice  of  Arragon,  took  the  oath  with 
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several  others.  This  circmnstance  did  not  prevent  the  re* 
sistance  which  the  Arragonese  opposed  to  the  tribunal ;  on 
the  contrary  it  angmented,  and  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  it 
might  have  been  termed  tiationaL 

The  principal  persons  employed  in  tlie  Court  of  Arragon 
were  descended  from  New  Christians ;  among  thes6  were 
Louis  Gonzalez,  the  royal  secretary  for  the  afiairs  of  the 
kingdom;  Philip  de  Clemen te,  prothonotary ;  Alphonso  de 
ia  Caballeria,  vice-chancellor ;  and  Gabriel  Sanchez,  grand 
treasurer,  who  were  all  descended  from  Jews  condeihned,  in 
their  time,  by  the  Inquisition.  These  men,  and  many  others 
employed  in  the  court,  had  allied  themselves  to  the  principal 
grandees  in  the  kingdom,  and  used  the  influence  which  they 
derived  from  this  circumstance,  to  engage  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  to  appeal  to  the  Pope  and  the  king,  against 
the  inquisitorial  code.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  Rome 
and  the  Court  of  Spain,  to  demand  the  suspeUsion^of  the  ar- 
ticles relating  to  confiscation,  as  contrary  to  the  laWs  of  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon.  They  were  persuaded  that  the  Inqui- 
sition would  not  maintain  itself  if  this  measut^  was  aban- 
doned. While  the  deputies  of  the  Cortes  of  Atmgon  were 
at  Rome,  and  with  the  king,  the  inquisitors  condemned  ^ve- 
ral  New  Christians  as  Judaic  heretics.  These  executions  in- 
creased the  irritation  of  the  Arragonese;  and  when  the  depu- 
ties wrote  from  the  Court  of  Spain,  that  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs,  they  resplved  to  sacrifice 
one  or  two  of  the  inquisitors,  with  the  hope  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  take  the  office,  and  that  the  king  would  re- 
nounce his  design.  The  project  of  assassination  having  been 
approved  by  the  conspirators,  a  voluntary  contribution  was 
raised  among^all  the  Arragonese  of  the  Jewish  race;  and>it 
was  proved  by  the  trials  of  Sancho  de  Paternoy  and  others, 
that  Don  Blasco  d'AIagon  received  ten  thousand  reals, 
which  were  destined  to  reward  the  assassind  of  the  Inquisitor 
Arbu^.    John  de  la  Abadia,  a  noble  of  Arragon,  but  de- 
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scended  from  Jewish  ancestors  on  the  female  side^  took  upon 
himself  the  direction  of  the  enterprise.  The  assassination  was 
confided  to  John  d*£speraindeO|  to  Vidal  d'Uranso,  his  ser- 
vant, to  Matthew  Ram.  Tristande  de  Leonis,  Anthony  Gran, 
and  Bernard  Leofante.  They  failed  several  times  in  their 
attempts,  as  Peter  Arbues,  being  informed  of  their  design, 
took  the  necessary  precautions  to  secure  his  life. 

It  appears,  from  the  examination  of  some  of  the  murderers, 
that  the  inquisitor  wore  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  vest,  and 
a  kind  of  helmet  covered  with  a  cap.  He  was  at  last  assas- 
sinated iu  the  metropolitan  church  during  the  performance  of 
the  matins,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1485.  Vidal  d'Uranso 
wounded  him  so  severely  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  that  he  died 
two  days  after.  The  next  day  the  murder  was  known  in  the 
town,  but  its  effects  were  different  from  what  had  been  ex- 
pected, for  all  the  Old  ChrisiianSt  or  those  who  were  not  of 
Jewish  origin,  persuaded  that  the  New  Christians  had  com- 
mitted the  crime,  assembled  to  pursue  them  and  revenge 
the  death  of  the  inquisitor.  The  disturbance  was  violent, 
and  its  consequences  would  have  been  terrible,  if  the  young 
archbishop,  Don  Alphonso  of  Arragon,  had  not  shewn  him- 
self, and  assured  the  multitude  that  the  criminal  should  be 
punished.  Policy  inspired  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with  the 
idea  of  honouring  the  memory  of  Arbu^  with  a  solemnity 
which  contributed  to  make  him  pass  for  a  saint,  and  caused 
a  particular  worship  to  be  addressed  to  him.  This  took 
place  long  after,'  when  Pope  Alexander  VII.  had  beatified 
him  as  a  martyr,  in  1664.  A  magnificent  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  While 
the  sovereigns  were  occupied  in  honouring  the  remains  of 
Peter  Arbu^,  the  inquisitors  of  Saragossa  were  labouring 
without  ceasing  to  discover  the  authors  and  accomplices  of 
his  murder,  and  to  punish  them  as  Judaic  heretics  and  ene- 
mies to  the  holy  office.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate 
the  number  of  £smilies  plunged  into  misery  through  their 
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vengeance ;  two  hundred  victims  were  soon  sacrificed.  Vidal 
d*Urans0y  one  of  the  assassins,  revealed  all  he  knew  of  the 
conspiracy,  which  was  the  cause  of 'the  discovery  of  its  au- 
thors. There  was  scarcely  a  single  family  in  the  three  first 
orders  of  nobility,  which  was  not  di^raced  by  having  at 
least  one  of  its  members  in  the  auUhda-fi^  wearing  the  habit 
of  a  penitent. 

Don  James  Diaz  d'Auz  Armendariz,  lord  of  the  town  of 
Cadreita,  a  knight  of  Navarre,  and  ancestor  of  the  Dukes 
of  Albuquerque,  was  condemned  to  a  public  penance,  for 
having  concealed  in  his  house,  for  one  night,  several  persons 
who  fled  from  Saragossa.  The  same  punishment  was  inflicted 
on  several  other  illustrious  knights  of  the  town  of  Tudela  in 
Navarre,  for  having  received  and  concealed  other  fugitives. 
Don  James  de  Navarre  (the  son  of  Eleanor,  Queen  of  Na- 
varre, and  Oaston  de  Foiz)  was  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  subjected  to  a  public  penance  for 
having  assisted  several  of  the  conspirators  in  their  flight. 
The  inquisitors  knew,  when  they  had  the  audacity  to  im- 
prison him,  that  he  was  not  beloved  by  Ferdinand,  who 
always  feared  him,  although  he  was  not  legitimate. 

Don  Lope  Ximenez  de  Urrea,  first  count  of  Aranda ;  Don 
Louis  Gonzalez,  secretary  to  the  king ;  Don  Alphonso  de  la 
Caballeria,  vice-chancellor  of  the  kingdom ;  and  many  other 
persons  of  equal  rank,  were  condemned  to  the  same  punish- 
ment. John  de  Esperaindeo  and  the  other  assassins  of  Ar- 
bu^,  were  hung,  after  having  their  hands  cut  off.  Their 
bodies  were  quartered,  and  their  limbs  ezposed  in  the  high- 
ways. John  de  TAbadia  killed  himself  in  prison  the  day  be- 
fore the  ezecution,  but  his  corpse  was  treated  in  the  same 
maimer  as  the  others.  The  hands  of  Vidal  d*Uranso  were 
not  cut  off  until  he  had  ezpired,  because  he  had  been  pro- 
mised his  pardon  if  he  discovered  the  conspirators. 

All  the  other  provinces  of  Arragon  made  an  equal  resist- 
ance to  the  introduction  of  the  new  Inquisition.     The  sedi* 
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tions  at  Teruel  were  only  quelled  in  1485,  by  extreme  seve- 
rity. The  town  and  bishopric  of  Lerida,  and  other  towns 
in  Catalonia,  obstinately  resisted  the  establishment  of  the 
reform,  and  were  not  reduced  to  obedience  until  1487.  Bar- 
celona  refused  to  acknowledge  Torquemada  or  any  of  his 
delegates,  on  account  of  a  privilege  which  it  possessed  of 
having  an  inquisitor  with  a  special  title.  The  king  applied 
to  the  Pope,  who  instituted  Torquemada  special  inquisitor 
of  the  town  and  bishopric  of  Barcelona,  with  the  power  of 
appointing  others  to  the  office.  The  king  was  obliged  to 
employ  the  same  method  with  the  inhabitants  of  Majorca 
and  those  of  Sardinia,  who  did  not  receive  the  Inquisition 
until  1490  and  1492.  It  is  an  incontestable  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  that  it  was  introduced  en- 
tirely against  the  consent  of  the  provinces,  and  only  by  the 
influence  of  the  Dominican  monks. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ADDITIONAL    ACTS    TO    THE    FIRST     CONSTITUTION     OF    THE 

HOLY  office;    consequences  of  them,  and  appeals 

TO    ROME    against    THEM. 

The  inquisitor-general  judged  it  necessary  to  augment  the 
laws  of  the  holy  office  ;  and  added  eleven  new  articles  to 
them:  the  substance  of  them  is  as  follows  : — 

1st.  That  each  inferior  tribunal  should  consist  of  two  in- 
quisitors as  civilians,  an  attorney,  an  alguazil,  a  recorder  and 
other  persons,  if  necessary,  who  were  to  receive  a  fixed 
salary.  The  same  article  prohibits  the  admission  of  the  ser- 
vants or  creatures  of  the  inquisitors  into  the  tribunal. 

2nd.  That  if  any  of  the  persons  employed  should  receive 
presents  from  the  accused  or  his  famih,  he  should  be  imme- 
diately deprived  of  his  office. 
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3rd.  That  the  holy  office  should  employ  an  able  civilian 
at  Rome,  under  the  title  of  agents  and  that  this  expense^ 
should  be  supported  by  the  money^  arising  from  the  confisca- 
tions. 

4th.  That  the  contracts  signed  before  tibe  year  1479,  by 
persons  whose  property  had  since  been  seized,  should  be  re* 
garded  as  valid ;  but  if  it  was  proved  diat  any  deception  had 
been  used  in  the  transactions!  that  th^  culprits  should  be 
punished  by  an  hundred  strokes  of  a  wlup,  and  branded  on 
the  Isee  with  a  red  hot  iron. 

5th.  That  the  nobles  who  should  receive  fugitives  in  their 
tstates,  should  be  compelled  to  deliver  up  to  government  the 
property  ooounitted  to  their  care ;  and  if  they  claimed  th^ 
fulfilments  of  eontraota  signed  by  the  accused  for  their  profit^ 
that  the  attorney  should  commence  an  action  to  reclaisd  the 
property  as  belonging  to  the  revenue. 

6th.  That  the  notaries  of  the  Inquisition  should  keep  an 
account  of  the  property  of  the  condemned  persons* 

7th.  That  the  stewurds  of  the  holy  office  could  sell  the 
confiscated  property,  and  receive  the  rents  of  the  estates 
which  might  be  let. 

8th.  That  eaeh  steward  should  inspect  the  property  be# 
longing  to  his  tribunal. 

9th.  That  a  steward  could  not  sequestrate  the  property  of 
a  condemned  person,  without  an  order  from  the  Inquisition, 
and  even  in  that  case,  that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
alguazil,  and  place  the  effects  and  an  inventory  of  them  in 
the  hands  of  a  third  person* 

10th.  That  the  steward  should  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
inquisitors  quarterly,  that  Aey  might  not  be  obliged  to  ret 
oeive  presents. 

11th.  That  in  all  circumstances  not  foreseen  in  the  new 

regulations,  the  inquisitors  should  conduct  themselves  with 

prudence,  and  apply  to  the  government  in  all  difficult  cases. 

The  nature  of  these  articles  proves  that  the  number  of  con^ 
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fiscations  had  been  considerable.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
often  gave  the  property  of  the  condemned  persons  to  their 
wives  and  children,  granted  them  pensions  on  the  property, 
or  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver-general. 

These  sums,  and  tlie  care  which  people  took  to  conceal  their 
eflFects,  diminished  the  funds  of  the  Inquisition;  besides  which, 
most  of  the  New  Christians  were  merchants  or  artisans,  and 
it  often   happened   that    the  receivers  who  paid  the   royal 
gifts  were  unable  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  inquisitors.     Tor- 
quemada,  in  1488,  decreed  that  the  royal  gifts  should  not  be 
paid,  until  the  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  Inquisition 
had  been  defrayed,  and  wrote  to  request  the  approbation  of 
Ferdinand,  who  refused  it.     The  inquisitor-general  was  then 
obliged  to  permit  the  inquisitors  to  impose  pecuniary  penal- 
ties on  reconciled  persons  (which  permission  was  afterwards 
revoked.)     As  experience  shewed   that  the   revenue  of  the 
Inquisition  was  never  sufficient, on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  prisoners  which  it  was  obliged  to  maintain,  and  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  agent  at  Rome,  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bel hi  requested  the  Pope  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  holy 
office,  a  prebendary  in  each  cathedral  in  their  dominions  ; 
to  which  he  consented  in  1501.     The  receivers  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  administration, 
demanded  restitution  of  many  persons  whom  they  accused  of 
retaining  estates  belonging  to  the  Inquisition.     This  conduct 
caused  so  many  complaints,  that  the  council  of  the  Inquisition 
was  obliged  to  prohibit  the  receivers  from  molesting  the  jjro- 
prietors  of  estates  which  had  been  sold  before  the  year  1479. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  receivers   should   employ  such 
measiires  to  augment  the  revenue,  when  the  inquisitors  con- 
tributed to  impoverish  it  themselves,   by  disposing  of  it  ac- 
cording to  their  caprices,  and  without  the  permission  of  the 
sovereigns.    This  abuse  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  complained  to  the  Pope,  who  prohibited  the  in- 
quisitors from  disposing  of  their  revejmes  without  an  order 
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from  the  king,  on  pain  of  ezoommunication.  The  inquisitors 
were  afterwardsobliged  to  refund  the  sums  which  they  had 
seized. 

In  1488  the  inquisitor-general  formed,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  supreme  council,  a  new  ordinance,  which  consisted  of 
fifteen  articles. 

The  1st  decreed  that  the  regulations  of  1484  diould  be 
followed  in  all  things,  except  in  regard  to  the  confiscations, 
which  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  rules  of  equity. 

The  2nd  enjoins  the  inquisitors  to  proceed  in  a  uniform 
manner,  on  account  of  the  abuses  produced  by  a  contrary 
system. 

The  3rd  prohibits  inquisitors  from  delaying  to  pass  sen* 
tence,  on  the  pretence  of  waiting  for  the  full  proof  of  the 
crime. 

The  4th  imports,  that  as  there  are  not  in  all  the  tribunals 
civilians  of  sufficient  ability  to  be  consulted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  definitive  sentences,  the  inquisitors  shall  send  the 
writings  of  the  triak  to  the  inquisitor-general,  in  order  to  be 
examined  by  the  civilians  of  the  supreme  council. 

The  5th  decrees  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  hold 
any  communication  with  the  prisoners,  except  the  priests, 
who  were  obliged  to  visit  the  prisons  once  in  a  fortnight. 

The  6th  commands  that  the  testimony  of  witnesses  shall  be 
received  in  the  presence  of  as  small  a  number  of  persons  as 
possible,  that  secrecy  may  not  be  violated. 

The  7th,  that  the  writings  and  papers  belonging  to  the 
Inquisition  shall  be  kept  in  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
inquisitors,  and  locked  up  in  a  chest ;  the  key  of  which  shall 
be  kept  by  the  notary  of  the  tribunal,  who  must  not  give  it 
up  on  pain  of  losing  his  place. 

The  8th  article  decrees,  that  if  the  inquisitors  of  a  district 
arrest  a  man  already  pursued  by  another  tribunal,  all  the 
papers  relating  to  his  trial  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  first. 
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The  9th  article  decrees,  that  if  there  arc  papers  in  the 
archives  of  a  tribunal  wliich  may  be  of  use  to  another,  the 
expenses  incurred  in  sending  them  shall  be  paid  by  it. 

The  10th  article  declares,  that  as  there  arc  not  prisons 
enough  for  all  who  are  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, they  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  in  their  houses,  but 
not  to  go  out  on  pain  of  being  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity. 

In  the  11th,  the  inquisitors  are  recommended  to  execute 
rigorously  all  those  laws  which  prohibit  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  condemned  persons  from  exercising  any- 
honourable  employment,  and  from  wearing  any  garment  of 
silk,  or  fine  wool,  or  any  ornament  of  gold,  silver,  or  precious 
stones. 

The  12th  article  decrees,  that  males  cannot  be  admitted 
to  reconciliation  and  abjuration  before  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  or  females  before  that  of  twelve  ;  if  they  had  abjured 
before  that  age,  a  ratification  was  necessary. 

The  13th  prohibited  the  receivers  from  paying  the  royal 
gifts,  until  the  expenses  of  the  Inquisition  were  defrayed. 

The  14tii  declares,  that  the  holy  office  should  petition  the 
sovereigns  to  build  a  prison  in  each  town  where  it  was  esta- 
blished, for  the  reception  of  those  wlio  might  be  condemned 
to  that  punishment.  It  also  recommends  that  the  cells  should 
be  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  prisoners  might  exer- 
cise their  respective  professions,  and  thus  maintain  themselves. 

The  15th  and  last  article  oblio;ed  the  notaries,  fiscals,  and 
alguazils,  and  other  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  to  perform 
their  functions  in  person. 

The  inquisitor-general  found  that  these  regulations  were 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  abuses  ;  he  therefore  convoked  a 
junta  of  inquisitors  at  Toledo.  The  decrees  of  this  assembly 
were  published  at  Avila  in  1498,  and  were  as  follows  : — 

First,  that  each  tribunal  should  be  composed  of  two  in- 
quisitors, one  a  civilian,  the  other  a  theologian.     They  were 
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prohibited  from  inflicting  imprisonment  or  torture,  or  com* 
mnnicating  the  charges  made  by  the  witnesses,  withont  the 
consent  of  both. 

Secondly,  that  the  inquisitors  should  not  allow  their  de- 
pendents to  carry  any  defensive  arms,  except  where  their 
office  obliges  them  to  do  so. 

Thirdly,  that  no  person  should  be  imprisoned  if  his  crime 
had  not  been  sufficiently  proved ;  and  that  when  the  arrest 
had  taken  place,  his  judgment  should  be  immediately  pro« 
nounced  without  waiting  for  fresh  proofs. 

Fourthly,  that  the  Inquisition  should  acquit  deceased  per- 
sons, if  sufficient  proof  was  not  produced,  and  not  delay  the 
trial  to  wait  for  fresh  accusations,  as  it  was  injurious  to  the 
children,  whose  establishmemt  was  prevented,  from  the  un- 
certainty of  the  result  of  the  trial. 

Fifthly,  that  the  entire  failure  of  the  funds  of  the  holy 
office  should  not  occasion  the  imposition  of  li  greater  num- 
ber of  pecuniary  penalties. 

Sixthly,  that  the  inquisitors  should  not  change  imprison-/ 
ment,  or  any  other  corporeal  punishment  to  a  pecuniary 
penalty,  but  for  the  punishment  of  fasting,  alms,  pilgrim- 
ages, or  other  similar  penances. 

Seventhly,  that  the  inquisitors  should  carefully  examine 
into  the  expediency  of  admitting  to  reconciliation  those  who 
confessed  their  crimes  after  their  arrest,  since  they  might  be 
considered  as  contumacious,  as  the  Inquisition  had  been 
established  many  years. 

£ighthly,  that  the  inquisitors  should  punidt  false  witnesses 
publicly. 

Ninthly,  that  two  men  related  in  any  degree  should  not 
be  employed  in  the  holy  office,  nor  a  master  and  his  servant, 
even  in  case  their  functions  should  be  entirely  distinct. 

Tenthly,  that  each  tribunal  should  have  archives  secured 
by  three  locks,  the  keys  of  which  should  be  placed  in  the 

hands  of  the  two  notaries  and  the  fiscal. 

E  2 
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Eleventhly,  tliat  tlie  notary  should  receive  the  testimony 
of  witnesses)  only  in  the  presence  of  an  inquisitor,  and  that 
the  two  priests  commissioned  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  depo- 
sition should  not  belong  to  the  tribunal. 

Twelfthly,  that  the  inquisitor  should  establish  the  In- 
quisition in  all  towns  where  it  did  not  already  exist. 

Thirteenthly,  that  in  all  diflicult  cases  the  inquisitors  should 
consult  the  council. 

Fourteenthly,  that  the  women  should  have  a  prison  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  the  men. 

Fifteenthly,  that  the  officers  of  the  tribunal  should  per- 
form their  functions  six  hours  in  a  day,  and  that  they  should 
attend  the  inquisitors  whenever  they  were  required. 

Sixteenthly,  that  after  the  inquisitors  had  received  the 
oath  of  the  witnesses  in  presence  of  the  fiscal,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  retire. 

Besides  these  ordinances,  Torquemada  established  several 
particular  regulations  for  each  individual  belonging  to  the 
tribunal :  all  the  persons  employed  were  obliged  to  take  an 
oath  that  they  would  not  reveal  anything  they  might  see  or 
hear :  the  inquisitor  was  not  allowed  to  remain  alone  with 
the  prisoner ;  the  gaoler  could  not  allow  any  person  to 
speak  with  him,  and  was  obliged  to  examine  if  any  writings 
were  concealed  in  the  food  w^hicli  was  given  him.  These 
were  the  last  regulations  fmmed  by  Torquemada,  but  Diego 
Deza,  his  successor,  published  a  fifth  instructioii  at  Seville, 
in  LWO. 

Such  were  the  laws  of  the  holy  office  in  Spain.  This 
code  caused  the  emigration  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
families  useful  to  the  state,  and  the  loss  of  many  millions  of 
francs  which  were  spent  at  the  court  of  Rome,  either  for  the 
bulls  which  it  expedited,  or  by  those  w^ho  repaired  thither 
to  solicit  their  absolution  from  the  Po))es.  The  Jioly  see 
was  far  from  complaining  of  this  practice,  as  it  brought  im- 
mense sums  to  the  treasury,  and  no   person  who  presented 
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himself  with  his  money  before  the  apostolical  penitentiary, 
feiled  of  obtaining  the  absolution  he  solicitedy  or  an  ocder 
for  absolcition  elsewhere. 

This  conduct  displeased  the  inquisitors:  depending  on  the 
protection  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  they  expostulated  with 
the  Pope,  who  annulled  the  absolutions  already  granted, 
thus  deceiving  those  who  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their 
fortunes  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  them.  He  then  promised 
new  pardons  on  new  conditions,  contrary  to  the  engagement 
he  had  entered  into  widi  Ferdinand,  to  abolish  every  means 
of  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  Such  was  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  holy  see  during  thirty  years  after  the  establisb- 
ment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EXPULSION    OF    THE    JEWS. — PROCEEDINGS   AGAINST 
BISHOPS. DEATH    OF    TORQUEMADA. 

In  1492  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada.  This  event  offered  a  multitude  of  victims  to  the 
holy  office  in  the  persons  of  the  Moors,  who  were  converted 
merely  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  consideration,  and  after  their 
baptism  returned  to  Mahometanism.  John  de  Navagiero,.in 
his  travels  in  Spain,  states,  that  Ferdinand  had  promised  the 
Morescoes,  (as  those  Moors  were  called  who  became  Chris- 
tians,) that  the  Inquisition  should  not  interfere  with  them 
for  the  space  of  forty  jrears;  but  that  the  Inquisition  was 
established  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  on  the  pretence  that 
many  Jews  had  taken  refuge  there.  This  statement  is  not 
exact ;  the  sovereigns  only  promised  that  the  Moorish  Chris- 
tians should  not  be  prosecuted  except  for  serious  crimes,  and 
the  Inquisition  was  not  introduced  among  them  before  1526. 
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It  was  in  the  year  1492  that  the  unbaptized  Jews  were 
expelled  from  Spain.  They  were  accused  of  persuading 
those  of  their  nation  who  had  become  Christians  to  aposta- 
tize, and  of  crucifying  children  on  Good-Friday  in  mockery 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  of  many  other  offences  of 
the  same  nature.  The  Jewish  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries,  were  also  accused  of  having  taken  advantage 
of  their  professions,  to  cause  the  death  of  a  great  number  of 
Christians,  and  among  others,  that  of  Henry  III.,  which  was 
attributed  to  his  physician,  D.  Ma'ir. 

The  Jews,  in  order  to  avert  the  danger  which  threatened 
them,  offered  to  supply  Ferdinand  with  thirty  thousand 
pieces  of  silver  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Grenada  ;  they 
promised  to  live  peaceably,  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
formed  for  them,  in  retiring  to  their  houses  in  the  quarters 
assigned  to  them  before  night,  and  in  renouncing  all  profes- 
sions which  were  reserved  for  the  Christians.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  were  willing  to  listen  to  these  propositions  ;  but 
Torquemada  being  informed  of  their  inclinations,  had  tlie 
boldness  to  appear  before  them  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
and  to  address  them  in  these  words  : — 

*'  Judas  sold  his  master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  your 
highnesses  are  about  to  do  the  same  for  thirty  thousand  ; 
behold  him,  take  him,  and  hasten  to  sell  him." 

The  fanaticism  of  the  Dominican  wrought  a  sudden  change 
in  the  minds  of  the  sovereigns,  and  they  issued  a  decree  on  the 
3Ist  of  March  1492,  by  which  all  the  Jews  were  compelled 
to  quit  Spain  before  the  31st  of  July  ensuing,  on  pain  of 
death,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property  ;  the  decree 
also  prohibited  Christians  from  receiving  them  into  their 
houses  after  that  period.  They  were  permitted  to  sell  their 
stock,  to  carry  away  tlieir  furniture  and  other  effects,  except 
gold  and  silver,  for  vfiich  they  were  to  accept  letters  of 
change,  or  ojiy  nierchandise  not  prohibited . 

Torquemada  commissioned  all  preachers  to  exliort  them 
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to  receive  baptiam,  and  remain  in  tlie  kingdom.  A  smal} 
number  sufiered  themselves  to  be  persuaded ;  the  rest  sold 
their  goods  at  so  low  a  price,  that  Andrew  fiernaldez  (a  con- 
temporary historian)  declares,  in  his  iiistory  of  the  Catholic 
Kings,  that  ha  saw  the  Jews  give  a  house  for  an  cus,  and  a 
mneyardfor  a  small  quantity  of  cloth  or  linen. 

Aeoording  to  Mariana,  eight  hundred  thousand  Jews 
quitted  Spain,  and  if  the  Moors,  who  emigrated  to  Africa* 
and  the  Christians  who  settled  in  the  New  World,  are  added 
to  the  number,  we  shall  find  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
lost,  through  these  cruel  measures,  two  millions  of  subjects. 
Bemaldez  affirms,  that  the  Jews  carried  a  quantify  of  gold 
mth  them,  concealed  in  their  garments  and  saddles,  and  ev^ 
in  their  intestines,  for  they  reduced  the  ducats  into  small 
pieces,  and  swallowed  them.  A  great  number  afterwards 
returned  to  Spain,  and  received  baptism.  Some  returned 
from  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  where  the  Moors  had  seized  their 
money  and  effects,  and  even  killed  the  women,  to  take  the 
gold  which  they  expected  to  find  within  them.  These  cruel- 
ties can  only  be  attributed  to  the  fanaticism  of  Torquemada, 
to  the  avarice  and  superstition  of  Ferdinand,  and  to  the  in* 
eonsiderate  zeal  ^  Isabella,  who,  nevertheless,  possessed 
great  gentleness  of  character,  and  an  enlightened  mind. 

The  other  European  courts  were  not  thus  iniuenoed  hf 
fitnaticism,  and  paid  no  attention  to  a  bull  of  Innocent  VIH., 
which  ecwomanded  all  governments  to  arrest,  at  the  desire  of 
Torquemada,  the  fugitives  whom  he  should  designate,  on 
pain  of  excommunication  ;  the  monarch  was  the  only  person 
exempted  from  the  penalty. 

The  insolent  fanatic,  Torquemada,  while  he  afiected 
to  refuse  the  honour  of  episcopacy  through  modesty,  was 
the  first  who  gave  the  latal  example  of  subjecting  bishops  to . 
trial.  Not  satisfied  with  having  obtained  from  Sixtus  IV. 
the  briefs  which  prohiUted  bishops  of  Jewish  origin  from 
interfering  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Inquisition,  he  even  widied  to 
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put  two  on  their  tml,namely,  Don  Juan  Arias  DavUa,  Bishop 
of  Segovia ;  and  Don  Pedro  de  Aranda,  Bishop  of  Calahorra. 
He  made  his  resolution  known  to  the  Pope,  who  informed 
him  that  his  predecessor,  Boniface  VIII.,  had  prohibited  the 
Inquisition  from  proceeding  against  bishops,  archbishops,  or 
cardinals,  without  an  apostolical  commission ;  but  if  any 
prelate  was  accused  of  heresy,  he  charged  Torquemada  to 
send  him  a  copy  of  the  informations,  that  he  might  decide  on 
the  method  to  be  pursued. 

Torquemada  immediately  began  to  take  secret  informa- 
tions of  the  conduct  of  the  bishops,  and  the  Pope  sent  An- 
tonio Palavicini,  Bishop  of  Tournai,  to  Spain,  with  the  title 
of  apostolical  nuncio,  when  he  received  the  informations  of 
Torquemada,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  the  two  bishops 
were  cited  to  appear  and  defend  themselves.  Don  Juan 
Arias  Davila  was  the  son  of  Diego  Arias  Davila,  who  was  of 
Jewish  origin,  and  was  baptized  after  the  preaching  of  St, 
Vincent  Ferrier  ;  he  afterwards  became  chief  financier  to  the 
kings  John  II.  and  Henry  IV.  Henry  IV.  ennobled  him, 
and  gave  him  the  lordship  of  the  Castle  of  Pugnonrostro,  and 
several  other  places  which  form  the  countship  of  Pugnon- 
rostro, and  the  title  of  Grandee  of  Spain,  which  has  been 
possessed  by  his  descendants  from  the  time  of  Pedro  Arias 
Davila,  the  first  count,  and  brother  to  the  bishop,  and  who 
was  also  chief  financier  to  Henry  IV.  and  Ferdinand  V.  Tlie 
rank  of  the  bishop  did  not  intimidate  Torquemada  ;  infor- 
mations were  taken  by  his  order,  and  the  result  was,  that 
Diego  Arias  Davila  died  a  Judaic  heretic;  the  object  which 
the  inquisitor-general  had  in  view,  was  to  condemn  his  me- 
mory, confiscate  his  property,  and  to  disinter  his  body,  in 
order  to  burn  it  with  his  eflSgy.  As,  in  all  affairs  of  this 
nature,  the  children  are  cited  to  appear,  Don  Juan  Arias 
Davila  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Rome  in  1490,  to  defend  his 
father  and  himself,  although  he  had  arrived  at  a  great  age, 
and  had  been  Bishop  of  Segovia  thirty  years.     He  was  well 
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received  by  Alexander  VI.,  who  appointed  him  to  accompany 
hiB  nephew,  the  Cardinal  Montreal,  to  Naples,  when  he  weh^ 
to  crown  Ferdinand  II.  Davila  returned  to  Rome,  and  died 
there  in  1497,  after  having  cleared  the  memory  of  his  fiiither. 

Don  Pedro  ArandA,  Bishop  of  Calahorra,  was  not  so  fortu- 
tunate.  He  was  the  son  of  Gonzales  Alonzo,  a  Jew,  who 
was  also  baptized  in  the  time  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  and  who 
was  afterwards  master  of  a  chapel.  Gonzales  had  the  plea* 
sure  of  seeing'jboth  his  sons  attain  the  dignity  of  bishops :  the 
eldest  was  Archbishop  of  Montreal  in  Sicily,  the  second  was 
made  Bishop  of  Calahorra,  in  1478,  and  president  of  the 
Council  of  Castile  in  1482 ;  yet  in  1488  he  was  the  object  of 
a  secret  instruction,  directed  by  Torquemada,  which  how- 
ever did  not  prevent  him  from  convoking  a  synod  in  the 
town  of  Logrogna,  in  1492.  At  that  period  Torquemada,  and 
the  other  inquisitors  of  Valladolid,  undertook  the  trial  of 
Gonzales  Alonzo,  to  prove  that  he  had  died  a  Judaic  heretic*. 
The  inquisitors  of  Valladolid  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
could  not  agree  on  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced  on  the 
accused ;  and  his  son,  Don  Pedro  Aranda,  obtained  a  brief 
from  Alexander  VI.,  by  which  this  affiiir  was  refn'red  to 
Don  Inigo  Manriquez,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  and  John  de  St. 
John,  prior  of  the  Benedictines  at  Valladolid.  They  were 
commissioned  to  pronounce  judgment  and  execute  the  sen- 
tence, without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Inquisition. 
Their  decision  was  fitvourable  to  Gonzales. 

The  bishop,  his  son,  giuned  the  esteem  of  the  Pope,  who 
made  him  chief  major-domo  of  the  pontifical  palace,  and  sent 
him  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  in  1494.  These  marks  of  fa- 
vour did  not  cause  the  inquisitors  to  relax  in  their  zeal :  they 
proceeded  in  their  trial  against  Don  Pedro,  for  heresy :  his 
judges  were  the  archbishop,  the  Governor  of  Rome,  and  two 
bishops,  auditors  of  the  apostolical  palace.  Don  Pedro  called 
one  hundred  and  one  witnesses  for  his  defence  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately every  one  of  them  had  something  to  advance  against 
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him,  on  different  points.  The  judges  made  their  report  to 
the  Pope,  in  a  secret  consistory,  in  1498,  \vlio,  with  the  car- 
dinals, condemned  the  bisliop  to  be  deprived  of  his  offices 
and  benefices,  to  be  degraded  from  his  episcoi)al  dignity, 
and  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  simple  layman.  He  %vas  con- 
fined in  the  Castle  of  Santangelo,  where  he  died  some  time 
after. 

Thomas  de  Torquemada,  first  inquisitor-general  of  Spain, 
died  the  IGth  of  November,  1498.  The  miseries  which  were 
the  consequences  of  the  system  which  he  adopted,  and  recom- 
mended to  his  successors,  justify  the  general  hatred  which  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  tomb,  and  compelled  him  to  take  precautions 
for  his  personal  safety.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  permitted  him 
to  use  an  escort  of  Mty  familiars  of  the  Inquisition  on  horse- 
back, and  two  hundred  others  on  foot,  whenever  he  travelled. 
He  also  kept  the  horn  of  a  unicorn  on  his  table,  which  was 
supposed  to  discover  and  neutralize  poisons.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  should  have  conspired  against  his  life, 
when  his  cruel  administration  is  considered  :  the  Pope  Jiim- 
self  was  alarmed  at  his  barbarity,  and  the  complaints  which 
were  made  against  him  ;  and  Torquemada  was  obliged  to 
send  his  colleague,  Antonio  Badoja,  three  times  to  Rome,  to 
defend  him  against  the  accusations  of  his  enemies. 

At  last  Alexander  VI.,  wearv  of  the  continual  clamours 
of  which  he  was  the  object,  resolved  to  deprive  him  of  his 
dignity,  but  was  deterred  from  so  doing  through  considera- 
tion for  the  Court  of  Spain.  He  therefore  expedited  a  brief 
in  1494,  saying,  that  as  Torquemada  had  arrived  at  a  great 
age,  and  ♦suffered  from  many  infirmities,  he  had  named  four 
inquisitors-general,  invested  with  the  same  powers  which  lie 
possessed. 

The  familiars  of  the  holy  office,  who  were  employed  as 
the  body-guard  of  the  inquisitor-general,  were  the  successors 
of  the  familiars  of  the  Old  Inquisition.  They  were  commis- 
sioned to    pursue    the   heretics,   and  persons   suspected  of 
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heresy,  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  tribunal' in  taking  them  to 
prison,  and  to  do  all  that  the  inqnisitors  might  require. 

It  has  been  shewn  that  the  Spaniards  received  the  Inqui^ 
sition  with  reluctance ;  but  as  thej  were  obGged  to  en* 
dure  it  when  once  established^  some  prudent  persons  thought 
they  should  be  more  secure  from  the  danger  of  incurring 
suspicion,  if  they  appeared  devoted  to  the  cause,  which  was 
the  reason  why  several  illustrious  gentlemen  offered,  to  be- 
come/omsVtarr  of  the  holy  office^  and  were  admitted  into  the 
congregation  of  St.  Peter.  Their  example  was  followed  by 
the  inferior  classes,  and  encouraged  by  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, who  bestowed  several  immunities  and  privileges  '  on 
them. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  THE  PROCBDDBB  OF  THB  MOPERN  INQUISITION. 

After  the  death  of  the  inquisitor-general,  Torquemada, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  proposed  Don  Diego  Deza,  a  Domi- 
nican, to  the  Pope,  as  his  successor.  Deza  was  Bishop  of 
Jaen,  and  afterwards  became  Archbishop  of  Seville.  The 
Pope  signed  his  bulls  of  confirmation  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1498,  but  limited  his  authority  to  the  afBeiirs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Castile.  Deza  was  displeased  at  a  restriction  which  did 
not  exist  in  the  bulls  oi  his  two  colleagues,  and  refused  to 
accept  the  nomination,  until  the  Pope  invested  him  with  the 
same  power  over  Arragon,  in  a  bull,  in  1499.  The  new 
nKjuinter-|Heneral  did  not  shew  less  severity  in  the  exercise 
of  his  office  than  his  predecessor  ;  but,  before  I  enter  on  this 
part  of  the  history,  .it  is  necessary  to  give  some  account  of 
the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  holy  office,  as  it  was  the 
work  of  Torquemada,  the  effect  of  the  laws  which  he  formed^ 
and  properly  belongs  to  his  history. 
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The  processes  in  the  Inquisition  began  by  a  denunciation, 
or  some  other  information,  such  as  a  discovery  accidentally 
made  before  the  tribunal  in  another  trial.  When  the  de- 
nunciation is  signed,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  declaration,  in 
which  the  informer,  after  having  sworn  to  the  truth  of  his 
deposition,  designates  those  persons  whom  he  presumes,  or 
believes,  to  have  anything  to  depose  against  the  accused 
person.  These  persons  are  then  heard,  and  their  depositions, 
with  that  of  the  first  witness,  form  the  summary  of  the  in- 
formatio7i,  or  (he  preparatory  instruction. 

Inquiry. 

When  the  tribunal  judged  that  the  actions  or  words  which 
were  denounced  were  sufficient  to  warrant  an  inquiry  to 
establish  the  proofs,  the  persons  who  had  been  cited  as 
knowing  the  object  of  the  declaration  were  examined,  and 
were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  not  to  reveal  the  questions 
which  were  put  to  them.  None  of  the  witnesses  were  in- 
formed of  the  subject  on  which  they  were  to  make  their 
depositions  ;  they  were  only  asked  in  general  terms,  if  they 
had  ever  seen  or  heard  anything  which  teas,  or  appeared ^ 
contrary  to  the  Catholic  faiths  or  the  rights  of  the  biqui- 
sition. 

Personal  experience  has  shewn  me  that  the  witnesses  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  citation  often  recol- 
lected circumstances  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject,  which 
they  made  known,  and  were  then  interrogated  as  if  their 
examination  had  no  other  object;  this  accidental  deposition 
served  instead  of  a  denunciation,  and  a  new  process  was 
commenced. 

The  declarations  were  written  down  bv  the  commissarv  or 
notary,  who  usually  aggravated  the  denunciation,  as  much  as 
the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  imi)roper  or  equivocal 
expressions   used  by  ignorant  persons  would  permit.     The 
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declai-ation  was  twice  read  to  the  witnesses,  who  did  not  fail 
to  approve  aU  that  had  been  Ufritten, 

Cehsure  of  the  Qualifiers. 

When  the  inquisitors  examine  the  preliminary  instruction^ 
if  they  find  sufficient  cause  to  proceed,  they  send  a  circular 
to  all  the  tribunals  in  the  province  to  inquire  if  itny  charges 
against  the  accused  exist  in  their  registers.  This  proceeding 
is  called  the  review  of  the  registers.  Extracts  are  made  of 
the  propositions  against  the  accused,  and  if  each  is  expressed 
in  different  terms,  which  is  almost  always  the  case^  they  are 
sent  as  accusations  advanced  on  different  occasi<»is.  Thi^ 
writing  was  then  remitted  to  the  theolc^ians,  qualifiers  of  the 
holy  office f  who  write  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  page  if  the  prot 
positions  merit  the  theological  censurey  as  heretical,  if  they 
give  occasion  to  suppose  that  the  person  who  pronounced 
them  approved  of  any  heresy,  or  if  he  is  only  suspected  of 
that  crime. 

The  declaration  of  the  qucUifiers  determines  the  pro* 
ceedings  against  the  accused,  until  the  trial  is  prepared  for 
the  definite  sentence.  The  qualifiers  were  generally  scholastic 
monks,  almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  true  dogmatic 
theology,  and  who  carried  fanaticism  and  superstition  to 
such  a  height  as  to  find  heresy  in  everything  which  they 
had  not  studied:  this  disposition  has  often  caused  them  to 
Qensure  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers  of  the  church. 

Prisons. 

When  the  qualification  has  been  made,  the  procurator-fiscal 
demands  that  the  denounced  person  shall  be  removed  to  the 
secret  prisons  of  the  holy  office.  The  tribunal  has  three 
sorts  of  prisons,  public,  intermediate,  and  secret.  The  first 
are  those  where  persons  are  imprisoned,  who  are  not  guilty 
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of  heresy,  but  of  some  crime  wliich  the  Inquisition  has  the 
privilege  of  punishing:  the  second  are  destined  for  those  ser- 
vants of  the  holv  office  wlio  have  committed  some  crime 
in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  without  incurring  suspicion 
of  heresy.  Those  who  are  detained  in  these  prisons  are 
permitted  to  communicate  with  others,  unless  they  are  con- 
demned to  solitary  confinement.  The  secret  prisons  are 
those  where  all  heretics,  or  persons  suspected  of  heresy,  are 
confined  ;  they  can  only  communicate  with  the  judges  of  the 
tribunal. 

These  prisons  are  not,  as  they  have  been  represented, 
damp,  dirty,  and  unhealthy;  they  are  vaulted  chambers, 
well  lighted,  not  damp,  and  large  enough  for  a  person  to 
take  some  exercise  in.  The  real  horrors  of  the  prisons  are, 
tliat  no  one  can  enter  them  without  becoming  infamous  in 
public  opinion  ;  and  the  solitude  and  the  darkness  to  which 
the  prisoner  is  condemned  for  fifteen  hours  in  the  day  during 
the  winter,  as  he  is  not  allowed  liojht  before  the  hour  of  seven 
in  tlie  morning:,  or  after  four  in  tlie  eveninn;.  Some  authors 
have  stated,  that  the  prisoners  were  chained  ;  these  means 
are  only  employed  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  destrovinor  themselves. 

First  Audicncrs, 

In  the  three  first  days  following  the  imprisonment  of  the 
culprit,  he  had  tliree  audiences  of  moniiioriy  or  caution, 
recommending  him  to  speak  the  truth,  without  concealing 
anything  that  he  has  done  or  said,  or  that  he  can  impute  to 
others,  contrary  to  the  faith.  He  was  told  that  if  he  fol- 
lowed this  recommendation  lie  would  be  treated  leniently; 
but  in  the  contrary  case,  he  would  be  proceeded  against 
with  severity.  Until  then  the  prisoner  is  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  his  arrest ;  he  is  only  told  that  no  person  is  taken 
to  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office  without  sufficient  proof  that 
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he  has  spoken  against  the  Catholic  faith,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  for  his  interest  to  confess  his  crimes  Yoluntarily.  Some  pri-» 
Sonera  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  the  crimes  stated  in  the 
preparatory  instruction;  others  acknowledged  more^  others 
less ;  generally,  the  prisoners  declared  that  their  consciences 
did  not  reproach  thern^  but  that  they  would  Endeavour  to 
recollect  the  faults  which  they  had  committed  if  the  accU'- 
sations  of  the  witnesses  were  read  to  them« 

The  advantages  of  the  confession  were,  that  it  lessened  the 
duration  of  the  trials  and  rendered  the  punishments  inflicted 
on  the  accused  less  severe  when  the  reconciliation  to<^  place. 
Whatever  promises  might  be  made  to  the  prisoners,  they 
could  not  avoid  the  disgrace  of  the  san-benito  and  auto-da^fSi 
or  preserve  their  honour  or  their  property,  if  they  acknow* 
ledged  themselves  formal  heretics. 

Another  custom  of  the  Inquisition  was  to  examine  the  pri* 
soner  on  his  geoealogy  and  parentage,  in  order  to  discover 
by  the  registers  of  the  tribunal  if  any  of  his  family  had 
been  punished  for  heresy,  supposing  that  he  might  have 
inherited  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  his  ancestors.  He  was 
also  obliged  to  recite  the  Patera  the  CredOf  and  other  forms 
of  Christian  doctrine,  because  the  presumption  that  he  had 
erfed  in  his  faith  was  stronger,  if  he  did  not  know  them,  had 
forgotten  them,  or  if  he  made  mistakes  in  the  repetition. 
In  short,  the  Inquisition  employed  every  means,  and  neglected 
nothing  in  the  trials  of  the  prisoners,  to  make  them  appear 
guilty  of  heresy,  and  all  this  was  done  with  an  appearance 
of  charity  and  compassion,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Charges. 

When  the  ceremony  of  the  three  first  audiences  is  finished, 
the  procurator-fiscal  forms  his  act  of  accusaticm  against  the 
prisoner,  from  the  preliminary  instruction.  Although  a  semi* 
proof  only  exists,  he  reports  the  facts  in  the  depositions  as  if 
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they  were  proved ;  iind  wliat  is  still  more  illegal,  he  does 
not  reduce  the  articles  of  his  requisitioji  to  the  number  of 
facts,  but  following  the  practice  in  forming  the  extracts  of 
the  propositions  for  the  act  of  qualification,  he  multiplies 
them  accordins:  to  the  variations  in  the  statements ;  so  that 
an  accusation  which  ought  to  be  reduced  to  one  point,  con- 
tains five  or  six  charges,  which  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
accused  has  advanced  so  many  heretical  opinions  on  different 
occasions,  without  anv  foundation  but  the  different  manner 
in  whicli  each  witness  relates  the  conversation. 

This  mode  of  proceeding  produces  the  worst  effects;  it 
confuses  the  prisoner  where  the  charges  are  read  to  him,  and 
if  he  has  not  coolness  and  intelligence,  he  imagines  that  several 
crimes  are  imputed  to  him,  and  replies,  for  instance,  to  the 
third  article,  and  relates  the  facts  in  different  words  from 
those  which  he  employed  in  answering  the  second ;  this  va- 
riation taking  place  in  each  article,  he  sometimes  contradicts 
himself,  and  thus  furnishes  the  fiscal  with  fresh  accusations 
against  him,  for  he  is  accused  of  not  adhering  to  truth  in  his 
replies. 

Torture. 

Although  the  prisoner  has  confessed  all  that  the  witnesses 
deposed  against  him  in  the  first  audiences,  yet  the  fiscal 
terminates  his  requisition  by  saying,  that  he  is  guilty  of 
concealment  and  denial,  that  he  is,  therefore,  impenitent 
and  obstinate,  and  demands  that  the  question  shall  be  applied 
to  the  accused. 

It  is  true,  that  it  is  so  long  since  torture  has  been  inflicted 
by  the  inquisitors,  tliat  the  custom  may  be  looked  npon  as 
abolished,  and  the  fiscal  only  makes  the  demand  in  con- 
formUy  to  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  yet  it  is  equally 
cruel  to  make  the  prisoners  fear  it. 

In  former  times,  if  the  inquisitors  judged  that  the  prisoner 
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had  not  made  a  fall  confession,  they  ordered  him  to  be  tor- 
tared  ;  the  object  was  to  make  him  confess  all  that  forme;d 
the  substance  of  the  process.  I  shall  not  describe  the 
dilFerent  modes  of  torture  employed  by  the  Inquisition,  as  it 
has  been  already  done  by  many  historians :  I  shall  only  say 
that  none  of  them  can  be  accused  of  exaggeration^  When 
the  accused  acknowledged  the  drimes  imputed  to  them, 
during  the  torture,  they  were  obliged  the  next  day  to  ratify 
or  retract  their  confession  upon  oath.  Almost  all  confirmed 
their  first  statement,  because  they  were  subjected  to  the 
torture  a  second  time  if  they  dared  to  retract. 

Requisition. 

The  requisition  or  accusation  of  the  procurator-fiscal  was  never 
given  to  the  prisoner  in  writing,  that  he  might  not  reflect  on 
the  charges  in  prison  and  prepare  his  replies.  The  prisoner  ii^ 
conducted  to  the  audience-chamber,  where  a  secretary  reads 
the  charges,  in  the  presence  of  the  inquisitors  and  the  fiscal ; 
between  each  article  he  calls  upon  the  prisoner  to  reply  to  it 
instantly,  and  declare  if  it  is  true  or  false. 

It  is  evident  that  this  proceeding  is  intended  to  embarrass 
the  prisoner,  by  compelling  him  to  reply  without  previous 
reflection.  Such  stratagems  are  allowed  in  other  tribunals 
where  the  prisoners  are  guilty  of  homicide,  theft,  or  other 
offences  against  society ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is 
against  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  employ  them  where  zeal 
for  religion  and  the  salvation  of  others  seem  to  be  the  motives 
for  acting. 

Defence. 

When  the  charges  and  the  accusation  have  been  read,  the 

inquisitors  ask  the  prisoner  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  defence  ; 

if  he  replies  in  the  affirmative,  a  copy  of  the  accusation  and 

P 
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llio  replies  is  taken.  He  is  then  required  to  select  the 
lawyer  wlioni  lie  wishes  to  employ  for  his  defence,  from  the 
list  of  those  belonging  to  the  holy  office.  Some  prisoners 
required  permission  to  seek  a  defender  out  of  the  tribunal,  a 
pretension  which  is  not  contrary  to  any  law,  particularly  if 
the  lawyer  has  taken  an  oath  of  secrecy ;  yet  this  simple 
and  natural  right  has  seldom  been  granted  by  the  inqui- 
sitors. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  accused  to  be  defended 
by  an  able  man,  as  the  lawyer  is  not  allowed  to  see  the  ori- 
ginal process,  or  to  communicate  with  his  client.  One  of  the 
notaries  draws  up  a  copy  of  the  result  of  the  jircliminary 
instruction^  in  which  he  reports  the  deposition  of  the  wit- 
nes.ses,  without  mentioning  their  names,  or  the  circumstances 
of  time  or  place,  and  (what  is  more  extraordinary)  without 
stating  what  has  been  said  in  defence  of  the  prisoner.  He 
entirely  omits  the  declarations  of  the  persons  who,  having 
been  summoned  and  interrogated  by  the  tribunal,  have  per- 
sisted in  affirming  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  on 
which  they  were  examined.  This  extract  is  accompanied  by 
the  censure  of  the  (qualifiers,  and  the  demand  of  the  fiscal  for 
the  examination,  and  the  accusation,  and  the  replies  of  the 
accused.  This  is  all  that  is  given  to  the  defender  in  the 
audience-chamber,  w^iere  the  inquisitors  have  commanded 
him  to  attend.  He  is  then  obliged  to  promise  to  defend  the 
prisoner  if  he  thinks  that  it  is  just  to  do  so  ;  but,  in  the  con- 
trary case,  that  he  will  use  all  the  means  in  his  powder  to 
persuade  him  to  solicit  his  pardon  of  the  tribunal,  by  a 
sincere  confession  of  his  sins,  and  a  demand  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  church. 

Those  who  have  acquired  any  experience  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, are  aware  of  the  great  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  comparison  of  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  the  defence  of  the  accused  ;  but  the  direction  given 
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to  tbe  ptoiscedlltgl  By  ihb  IfiquMtiou  &  Wtchi  that  thd  lawyer 
can  rarely  find  any  tneans  of  delende  bnt  that  which  ariiea 
frdhn  fhl^  fllffilf Ifiifee  arid  ttti-iatiimtf  in  the  dejMMtioiiB  on  thi^ 
aetldtt  and  irdfdil  iiti^nted  td  th<(  priMnef . 

Am  tiiis  is  not  si^ffiti^ntj  (b^bauM^  tlie  iemi-proof  eadflts,) 
the  defender  generally  d^ina^d^  to  ifci  the  prisoner,  that  hf» 
niay  inqnif  e  if  If  H  Hlir  iiit^htibii  tb  khall^ng^  thfe  iiritncisaes, 
to  d««lh>y  ^ithiif  id  pifU  oi  eritifcily,  th<^  p^odf  establish^ 
agaihA  him:  tt  he  rfe^Iiefc  ifi  the  afflrtoiitre,^  the  iiiquidtora 
dfikr  pf aeefidiii^  td  proii  th«  ifre^lfttiiy  df  the 


Proof. 

It  is  then  necessary  to  separate  all  the  original  declaratidni 
of  the  witnesses  from  the  process^  and  send  them  to  the 
places  which  they  inhabit  to  receive  a  ratification.  This 
Cdltes  pia^e  withdnt  ihfe  kiiotlrl^ge  bf  the  prisbnef ,  iliid  ^ 
he  is  not  represented  by  aiij^r  person  dnrinl^  this  fbrinality, 
it  is  idifxjUIble  tiiat  the  challenge  df  a  i^hness  ilhdnld  Stic- 
ceedy  eVeii  if  lie  was  t^d  greiitest  eiieifaj^  of  ihe  prisoiier.  If 
tile  pitiless  was  at  Madrid  at  the  tiffie  of  the  Instf  uctlon,  and 
dftefWardi  went  to  the  Fhillppiiie  Isles,  the  cohi'se  of  the 
tdal  wa^  silsperidedj  and  the  prlsoiie^  was  obliged  to  wait 
fill  the  ratification  arrited  jfrotn  Asia.    If  he  deihaUded  kH 

atidience,  td  edte|>kiii  of  the  deky,  he  itras  afist^ered  with 

atnbigtuty,  that  the  tfibnnal  eould  not  proceed  Wltli  greateir 
hliSte,  a^  k  i^ds  bcctipied  With  {)&rtidular  ineaMil^es. 

the  t)riiidner  m^e  Ids  ehalleiige  of  the  tHtnesses  by  naming 
those  whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies,  giving  his  'reasons 
{di  mlitttisting  them,  aiid  Writing  oil  ttie  m^fglii  of  each 
ft^tidle  the  iiainefi  of  those  Jiefsotis  who  dduld  attest  the  ftctir 
wliieh  ai-e  the  caused  of  the  challenge,  f  he  Inquisitbrs 
decree  tkat  they  shall  l>e  examined,  uiilegd  tome  fhotive  pre- 
vents it. 

Fa 
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As  the  prisoner  is  not  scquunted  with  the  procee^ngs,  he 
olten  accuses  persons  who  hare  not  been  summoned  as  wit- 
nesses.  The  arUde  in  which  they  are  mentioned  is  passed 
over  with  those  of  the  witnesses  who  have  not  deposed 
against  him,  or  who  have  spoken  in  his  fitvour.  Thus  he 
encounters  his  accusers  only  by  chance. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  procurator-fiscal  secretly  ob- 
tuns  the  proof  of  the  morality  of  the  witnesses,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  challenge ;  and  as  this  is  more  easy 
to  accomplish  than  the  measures  taken  by  the  prisoner,  they 
are  generally  rendered  useless,  because  in  doubtful  cases 
the  inquisitors  are  always  disposed  to  depend  upon  the 
witness,  if  he  is  not  known  to  be  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
aooused. 

PtMieation  of  the  Proofi. 


When  the  proof  is  established,  the  tribunal  publishes  the 
state  of  the  trial,  the  depositions,  and  the  act  of  judgment. 
But  these  terms  are  not  to  be  understood  in  the  common 
sense,  since  the  publication  was  only  an  unfaithful  copy  of 
the  declarations  and  other  facts  contained  in  the  extract 
formed  for  the  use  of  the  defender.  A  secretary  reads  it  to 
the  prisoner  in  the  presence  of  the  inquiutors ;  after  each 
article  he  asks  him  if  he  acknowledges  the  truth  of  what  he 
has  just  heard ;  he  then  reads  the  declarations,  and  if  the 
prisoner  has  not  yet  alleged  anything  against  the  witnesses, 
that  privilege  is  given  him,  because  after  hearing  the  de* 
position  he  is  generally  able  to  designate  the  person  who  has 
made  it. 

This  reading  is  only  a  fresh  snare,  for  if  the  least  contra- 
diction is  perceived,  he  may  be  considered  guilty  of  duplicity, 
concealment,  or  a  false  confession,  and  the  tribunal  may  re- 
fuse to  grant  the  reconciliation,  although  he  demand  it,  and 
even  condemn  him  to  relaxation. 
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Definitive  Censure  of  the  Qualifiers. 

After  this  ceremony  the  qwdifiers  are  summonedy  who  re- 
ceive the  original  writing  of  the  sentence  pasied  in  the 
summary  instruction,  with  the  extract  of  the  replies  of  the 
prisoner  in  his  last  eDsihination,  and  the  declarations  of  the 
witnesses  which  were  communicated  to  him.  They  are  com« 
missioned  to  qualify  the  propositions  a  second  time,  to  ex- 
amine his  explanation,  and  to  decide  if  his  replies  have  de- 
stroyed the  suspicion  of  hereby  which  he  had  incurred,  or  if 
he  had  confirmed  it,  and  Was  to'  be  looked  upon  as  a  formal 
heretic. 

Every  one  must  be  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  cen- 
sure, since  it  led  to  the  defijiitive  sentence ;  yet  the  qualifiers 
scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  hear  a  rapid  perusal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings; they  liastily  gave  their  opinion,  and  this  was  the 
last  important  act  in  the  proceedings,  as  the  rest  was  a  mere 
formality. 

Sentence. 

The  trial  was  then  considered  as  finished.  The  diocesan  in 
ordinary  was  convoked,  that  with  the  inquisitors  he  might 
decide  upon  the  proper  sentence.  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
holy  office  these  functions  were  confided  to  consulters:  these 
were  doctors  of  law,  but  as  they  could  only  pve  their 
opinion,  and  as  the  inquisitors  pronounced  the  definitive 
sentence,  the  latter  always  prevailed  if  they  chanced  to 
differ.  The  accused  had  the  right  of  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Council,  but  appeals  ty  Rome  were  more  freqiient. 
The  inquisitors  of  the  provinces  were  afterwards  obliged  to 
submit  their  opinion  to  the  council  before  they  pronounced 
the  definitive  sentence ;  the  council  modified  and  reformed 
it ;  their  decision  was  sent  to  the  inquisitors,  who  then  esta- 
blished the  judgment  in  their  own  names,  although  it  might 
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be  contrary  to  their  previous  opinion.  This  proceeding 
rendered  the  office  of  the  consultors  useless,  and  it  was  dis- 
continued. 

Although  the  prisoner  was  acquitted, he  was  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  names  of  his  denouncers  and  the  witnesses.  He 
rarely  obtained  a  more  public  reparation  than  the  liberty  of 
returning  to  his  house  with  a  certificate  of  absolution. 

Execution  of  the  Sentence. 

The  nature  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition 
has  been  already  described  ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  the  sentences  were  not  communi- 
cated to  the  victims  until  the  commencement  of  the  execu- 
tion, since  the  condemned  were  sent  to  the  autos-da-fe^  either 
to  be  reconciled  or  given  over  to  secular  justice  ;  on  leaving 
prison  the  familiars  attired  them  in  the  san-benito,  with  a 
paper  mitre  on  their  heads,  a  cord  round  their  necks,  and  a 
wax  taper  in  their  hands. 

When  the  prisoner  arrives  at  the  place  of  execution,  his 
sentence  is  read,  and  he  is  then  reconciled  or  relaxed,  which 
means,  that  he  is  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  justice  of 
the  king. 

Sa?i'be?iito. 

The  San-henito  was  a  species  of  scapulary,  which  only  de- 
scended to  the  knees,  that  it  might  not  be  confounded  with 
those  worn  by  some  monks;  this  motive  also  made  the  inqui- 
sitors prefer  common  woollen  stuff  of  a  yellow  colour  with  red 
crosses  for  the  San-benito.  .Such  were  the  penitential  habits 
in  1514,  when  Cardinal  Ximenez  de  Cisneros  altered  the 
common  crosses  for  those  of  St.  Andrew.  The  inquisitors 
afterwards  had  a  different  habit  for  each  class  of  penitents. 

Those  who  abjured  as  slightly  suspected  of  heresy,  wore 
the  scapulary  of  yellow  stuff  without  the  cross.     If  he  ab- 
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jurad  aa  viok^y  nispeete4t  he  wore  half  the  cro9$  ;  if  he 
W«P  ^  fornuU  heretic  he  wpre  ii^  entire.  Th^re  were  alao 
thre^  4}fi^nt  }s\nd»  of  garipeiito  for  them  who  were  con- 
d^fnqed  to  dei^b.  The  ^rst  ww>  f>r  tho^e  who  repented 
hisfpf^  tli#]r  wi^r9  ienteijiiedi  It  w««  a  ^mpie  yellow  sca- 
Pl^l^py  with  a  red  cros*,  and  ^  Pomtsal  cap»  denominated 
Q«rQ^<^3  winoh  wm  formed  of  Ihe  mne  stuff  as  the  Sas- 
kwit^$  md  deporated  wUb  fimiUr  prosaes. 

The  second  waa  deelmed  fox  thpse  who  had  been  coni^ 
dem&efl  tQ  fe^borntj  ^nt  whQ  h^  repeated  after  thrir  aei;^ 
tence,  and  before  they  were  ^j(^ndafited  to  the  WtQi^-fi* 
The  San^benitii^  epd  the  Carozfk  were  made  of  the  same  stuff. 

09  the  Ipwer  part  of  the  epapulary  a  bust  was  painted,  in 
the  midlt  of  ^  firei  the  to^^  of  trhicb  were  reversed,  to 
shew  that  the  eulprit  w«4  9^  tp  be  burnt  until  he  had  been 
ftrePgM*    Tbe  fSarfiza  W99  piioted  in  the  same  manner. 

Tbe  third  yr^B  fpr  those  who  Were  impenitent.  It  vaa 
9iinU|iF  to  tbe  plterPi  with  n  bnst)  and  the  flames  in  the 
nat^ir^l  dire^MpP»  tQ  shew  th^  tke  perspn  who  wore  it  was 

10  be  burnt  alive;  grotesque  figiires  qf  devik  were  ako 
painted  pa  the  SMhkenitQ  a^d  Paro^z<». 


OF   THB   PRINCIPAL    BVBNTS   DURING   THE    MINISTRY    OF 

•  •  •  •   • 

THE   inquisitor's    DBZA   AND    CISNBROS. 


TfiB  new  inqiiijitor-genaiia)  was  scarcely  in  pgBiA!mK>n  of 
ol0ce»  when  he  b^^  (o  eflabli^b  regulations  to  increase  the 
activity  of  the  Inquisition*  In  1500  he  published  a  <:on* 
stitution  in  seven  articles ;  ^nd  in  14^^  four  new  articles 
relatiFe  to  the  confiscations. 

T^  prove  his  zeeli  Deza  ]propoaed  to  Ferdinand  that  the 
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Inquisition  should  be  introduced  into  Sicily  and  Naples  in 
its  present  form,  and  that  it  should  be  under  the  authority 
of  the  Spanish  inquisitor-general,  instead  of  being  depend- 
ent on  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  king  undertook  to  In- 
troduce it  into  Sicily  by  a  decree  in  loOO ;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants made  great  resistance,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pursue 
the  plan  which  had  succeeded  in  Arragon,  by  commanding 
the  viceroy  and  other  magistrates  to  assist  the  inquisitors. 
Several  seditions  were  quelled  before  the  sub-delegated  in- 
quisitor-general, Don  Pedro  Velorade,  Archbishop  of  Mes- 
sina, could  enter  upon  his  office. 

In  1516  the  Sicilians,  weary  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Inquisition,  revolted  and  set  all  the  prisoners  at  liberty. 
Melchior  de  Cervera,  the  inquisitor,  only  escaped  death  by 
a  concurrence  of  extraordinary  circumstances  ;  the  viceroy 
was  also  in  the  greatest  danger.  The  islanders  were  thus 
freed  from  the  yoke  of  this  detested  tribunal ;  but  they  did 
not  long  enjoy  liberty,  for  they  were  not  able  to  resist 
the  power  of  Charles  V.,  who  obliged  them  to  receive  it  a 
second  time.  Naples  was  more  fortunate.  Ferdinand  in 
1504  commanded  the  viceroy,  Gonzales  Fernandez  de  Cor- 
dova,  surnamed  ihe  great  captain,  to  assist  the  Archbishop 
of  Messina  with  all  his  power,  in  establishing  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  but  the  Neapolitans  opposed  it  so  obstinately,  that  the 
viceroy  judged  it  prudent  to  desist,  and  informed  the  king 
that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  combat  so  decided 
a  resistance. 

In  1510  Ferdinand  again  attempted  to  introduce  the  new 
Inquisition,  but  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  declare  that  he  would  be  satisfied  if  the  Neapo- 
litans would  banish  all  the  ISeic  Christians  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  their  towns  when  they  were  driven  from  Spain. 

Deza  persuaded  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  introduce  the 
Inquisition  into  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  although  a  promise 
to  the   contrary  had  been  made  to   the  baptized   Moors. 
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The  queen  rejected  the  propomtion,  bat  granted  one  that 
diflfered  little  from  it»  namely,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
inquisitors  of  Cordova  should  extend  over  Grenada,  but 
permitting  them  to  prosecute  only  in  cases  of  actual  apos- 
tasy. From  that  period  the  Moors  have  been  known  in 
.history  by  the  name  of  Morescoes. 

The  principal  inquisitor  of  Cbrdpya  was  Don  Diego  de 
Lucero ;  the  severity  of  his  character  caused  great  misery 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Cordova. 

The  moderation  and  exhortations  of  Ximenez  de  Cisneros» 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Don  Ferdinand  de  Talavera,  had 
converted  more  than  50,000  Moors^and  the  conversions  would 
have  been  still  more  numerous,  if  some  priests  had  not 
treated  the  Moors  with  severity,  and  excited  a  general  re- 
volt. 

In  1501'  the  sovereigns  declared  in  an  edict,  that  by  the 
grace  of  God,  there  were  no  infidels  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Gre- 
nada, and  to  render  the  conversions  nK>re  secure,  they  for- 
bade any  Moors  to  enter  the  territory ;  they  also  prohibited 
the  slaves  of  that  nation  from  holding  any  communication 
with  others,  that  their  conversion  might  not  be  retarded,  or 
with  those  who  had  been  baptized,  as  they  might  induce 
them  to  apostatize*  All  who  did  not  conform  to  these  laws 
incurred  the  punishment  of  death. 

In  February,  1502,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  commandiedall 
the  free  Moors  of  both  sexes,  above  fourteen  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  to  quit  the  kingdom  of  Spain  before  the  month 
of  May  following ;  they  were  allowed  to  sell  their  goods  as 
the  Jews  had  been ;  but  were  prohibited  from  going  to 
Africa,  which  was  then  at  war  with  Spain.  The  states  of  the 
Grand  Seignor  and  other  countries  were  assigned  to  them  as 
places  of  refuge  :  as  several  baptized  Moors  sold  their  pro- 
perty- and  went  to  Africa,  a  royal  ordinance  was  published, 
importing  that,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  no  person  could 
sell  his  property,  or  leave.the  kingdom  of  Castile,  except  to 
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go  into  Arragon  or  Portugal,  without  a  permission,  which 
would  only  be  granted  to  those  who  gave  a  security  for  their 
return  when  they  had  terminated  their  affairs. 

Deza  was  not  contented  with  exciting  the  zeal  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  against  the  Moors;  he  also  proposed 
measures  against  the  Jews  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of 
different  strangers  in  Spain,  but  who  were  not  of  those  ex- 
pelled in  1492.  He  obtained  a  royal  ordinance  in  1499, 
which  applied  those  measures  to  them  which  had  been  esta- 
blished against  the  first  Jews.  The  council  of  the  Inquisition 
had  already  decreed  that  the  converted  Jews  should  be 
obliged  to  prove  their  baptism,  and  that  they  lived  with  the 
other  Christians ;  that  those  who  had  been  rabbins  or  masters 
of  the  law  should  be  obliged  to  change  the  place  of  their 
residence ;  that  they  should  appear  every  Sunday  and  on 
festival  days  in  the  churches,  and  be  carefully  instructed  in 
the  christian  doctrine.  Ferdinand  permitted  the  inquisitors 
of  Arragon  to  take  cognizance  of  usury  and  other  crimes 
foreign  to  their  jurisdiction,  contrary  to  the  oath  which  he 
had  taken  to  observe  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  which  or- 
dained that  they  should  be  punished  by  the  secular  judge. 

Deza  was  at  tlie  head  of  the  Inquisition  eight  years.  If 
the  calculation  of  his  victims  is  formed  after  the  inscription 
at  Seville,  we  shall  find  tliat  38,440  persons  were  punished 
during  that  time,  of  whom  2592  were  burnt  in  person,  896 
in  effigy,  and  34,952  condemned  to  different  penances. 
Among  this  crowd  of  persons  who  were  persecuted  by  the 
Inquisition,  there  were  many  distinguished  by  their  birth, 
their  learning,  their  fortunes,  and  their  offices.  The 
sanguinary  inquisitor,  Lucero,  made  the  venerable  Don 
Ferdinand  de  Talavera,  first  Archbishop  of  Grenada, 
the  object  of  a  shameful  persecution.  He  became  jealous 
of  the  reputation  for  sanctity  and  charity  which  this  -pre- 
late had  acquired,  and  raised  doubts  of  his  faith,  by  re- 
minding Isabella  that  he  had  opposed  the  establishment  of 
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the  Inqnintion  i|i  1478>  and  the  fellooiiig  yean ;  and  bjr 
publidung  that,  allfaoagh  hip  fiither  was  noUa,  and  of  the 
illttttriouB  hsailj  of  CkmireraSf  yet  iie  was  of  J^wiih  origin 
by  the  mother^s  side.  Tfie  Inquisitor  condud^  fcom  these 
circnmstanees  that  he  cooUl  eommence  a  iwret  imtruciiau 
against  the  holy  iwelate.  Desa  commisrioned  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  Ximenea  de  Oisneros,  to  receive  the  pre- 
paratory infermations  on  the  laath  of  die  Arphbishop  of 
Grenada;  Oisneros  informed  th^  Pope  of  the  congnission 
which  he  had  received,  and  the  pontiff  commandpd  his 
apostolical  nuncio,  the  Bishq>  ol  Bristol,  to  take  t|ie  affiur 
under  his  direction,  and  prcAibited  Deza  and  the  Inquisitors 
from  pursuing  it.  The  Pope,  in  a  Council  of  Cardinals  and 
Bidiops,  acquitted  the  Archbbhep  of  Grenada,  who  died  in 
1507,  some  months  alter  this  judgment,  after  three  years  of 
the  greatest  anxiety,  as  tfa^  inquisitor  L^oero  had  oanesd 
many  of  his  relations  to  be  arrested,  although  t}iey  were  all 
innocent. 

The  persecution  suffered  by  the  learned  Antonio  Ijabap, 
was  not  less  cruel ;  he  had  been  tutor  to  Isabella,  and  was 
honoured  by  die  friendship  and  protection  of  Ximenes  de  Ois- 
neros: he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
and  discovered  and  corrected  in  the  Latin  text  of  the  ¥i|lgAte 
some  errors  which  had  been  committed  by  the  transcribers 
beforethe invention  of  printing.  He  was  accused  by  some 
scholastic  theologians;  his  papers  were  peized,  and  after 
being  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  he  had  the  grief  of 
seeing  the  suspicion  of  heresy  established  againf^  lam,  and 
was  obliged  to  live  in  that  species  of  disgrace  until  he  could 
write  his  apology  under  the  pr(tf»ction  of  ¥iraenps  de 
Gisneros. 

The  inhumanity  of  the  inquisitor  Lucero  h|(d  still  more 
serious  consequences:  as  he  declared  almost  all  the  accused 
persons  guilty  of  concealment,  and  condemoed  them  n/ake 
pmitents,  some  persons  added  imaginary  qrcumstances  to 
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their  confessions,  and  declared  that  synagogues  were  held 
in  different  houses  in  Cordova,  Grenada,  and  other  towns  ; 
they  added,  that  even  monks  and  nuns  attended  at  them, 
and  went  in  procession  from  all  parts  of  Castile ;  they  also 
affirmed  that  many  Spanish  families  of  Old  Christians^  whom 
they  named,  assisted  at  the  Jewish  feasts.  In  consequence 
of  these  declarations,  Lucero  arrested  such  an  immense 
number  of  persons,  that  Cordova  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
volting against  the  Inquisition.  The  municipality,  the 
bishop,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  and  all  the  nobility 
sent  deputies  to  the  inquisitor-general,  to  demand  that  Lucero 
should  be  recalled.  Deza  refused  to  listen  to  their  claim, 
until  the  cruelties  of  which  Lucero  was  accused  were 
proved.  Lucero  had  then  the  audacity  to  note  down  as 
favourers  of  Judaism,  knights,  ladies,  canons,  monks,  nuns, 
and  respectable  persons  of  every  class. 

At  this  period,  1,306,  Philip  I.  ascended  the  throne  of 
Castile ;  the  Bishop  of  Cordova  informed  him  of  what  was 
passing,  and  the  relations  of  the  prisoners  demanded  that 
they  should  be  tried  by  another  tribunal.  Philip  commanded 
Deza  to  retire  to  his  archbishopric  of  Seville,  and  to  invest 
Don  Diego  Ramirez  de  Guzman,  Bishop  of  Catania,  with 
the  powers  of  inquisitor-general ;  at  the  same  time  all  the 
papers  relative  to  this  affair  were  submitted  to  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Castile.  Ramirez  de  Guzman  suspended  Lucero, 
and  the  other  inquisitors  of  Cordova,  from  their  functions. 
The  affair  would  have  terminated  happily,  but  for  the  death 
of  the  king  in  the  same  year. 

Deza  was  no  sooner  informed  of  that  event  than  he  again 
resumed  his  office  of  inquisitor-general,  and  annulled  all  that 
had  been  done  during  his  retirement.  Ferdinand  V.  re- 
sumed the  government  of  the  kingdom,  as  father  of  Queen 
Joanna,  widow  of  Philip  I.,  as  her  mind  was  disordered. 
Some  time  elapsed,  however,  before  he  began  to  reign,  as 
he  was  at  Naples  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  King  of 
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Spain.  At  this  period,  all  the  iDhabiUints  of  C6rdoYa»  and 
some  members  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  declared  against 
Deza,  and  published  that  he  was  of  the  race  of  Marranos^ 
that  is,  a  descendant  of  the  Jews. 

The  Marquis  de  Priego  excited  the  Cordovans  to  a  revolt ; 
they  forced  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office,  and  liberated  an 
immense  number  of  prisoners.  They  seized  the  persons  of 
the  procurator-fiscal,  one  of  the  notaries,  and  several  other 
officers  of  the  tribunal;  Priego  would  also  have  arrested 
Lucero,  but  he  escaped  by  means  of  an  excellent  mule. 
These  events  alarmed  the  inquisitor-general  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  resigned  his  office,  and  retired  to  his  diocese  with 
the  greatest  precaution.  This  proceeding  restored  tran- 
quillity in  Cordova,  but  did  not  terminate  the  trials. 
^  When  the  Regent  of  Spain  arrived  in  that  kingdom,  he 
named  Don  Francisco  Ximenez  de  Cisneros  inquisdtor-general 
for  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  Don  Juan  Enguera,  Bishop  of 
Vic,  for  that  of  Arragon.  The  Pope  expedited  their  bulls 
in  1507,  and  made  Cisneros  a  cardinal. 

Ximenez  de  Cisneros  began  to  exercise  his  new  employ- 
ment on  the  1st  October,  when  the  conspiracy  against  the 
holy  office  had  become  almost  general,  on  account  of  the 
eyents  at  Cordova,  of  which  the  Council  of  Castile  took  cog- 
nizance. All  its  members  who  had  been  of  the  party  of 
Philip  I.  signalized  themselves  by  their  hatred  against  the 
Inquisition.  This  aversion  made  Ximenez  de  Cisneros  feel 
the"  necessity  of  conducting  himself  with  extreme  caution^ 
that  he  might  not  give  occasion  for  a  general  convocation  of 
the  Cortes,  which  would  have  deprived  him  of  the  high  office 
of  governor  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  then  possessed.  . 

The  ervents  at  Cordova  forced  a  great  number  of  persons 
to  appeal  to  Rome.  The  Pope  appointed  two  prelates  to 
examine  the  trials,  and  made  Cardinal  Cisneros  judge  of 
appeals,  with  the  power  of  bringmg  all  the  trials  begun  by 
the  apostolical  commiftioners  before  him. 
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The  cardinal  immediately  suspended  the  hiquisitor  Lucfero, 
and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Burgos ;  he  also  imprisoned  all 
those  witnesses  who  were  suspected  of  having  made  false 
depositions,  because  some  of  the  charges  were  so  absurd  that 
no  one  could  believe  them.  The  examination  of  the  trials 
made  the  cardinal  perceive^  that  an  affair  which  implicated 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Spain  could  not  be 
treated  with  too  much  delicacy :  he,  therefore,  obtained  the 
king's  permission  to  form  a  junta,  which  he  named  the 
Catholic  Congregation ;  it  was  composed  of  twenty-two 
respectable  persons,  namely,  the  inquisitor-general  (who 
was  the  president)  ;  thfe  inquisitor-general  of  Arragon ;  the 
Bishop  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ;  those  of  Calahorra  and  Barce- 
lona ;  the  mitred  abbot  of  the  Benedictines  at  ValladoUd  ; 
the  president  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  eight  of  its 
members;  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  president  of  the 
Chancery  of  Arragon  ;  two  councillors  of  the  Supreme ;  two 
provincial  inquisitors,  and  an  auditor  of  the  Chancery  of 
Valladolid. 

Their  first  assembly  was  held  at  Burgos,  on  Ascension-day, 
in  1508,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  they  decreed  that  the  cha- 
racters of  the  witnesses  were  vile,  contemptible,  and  un- 
worthy of  Confidence;  that  their  declarations  were  full  of 
contradictions;  that  they  contained  things  unworthy  of  belief, 
and  contrary  to  common  sense ;  that  the  prisoners  were 
consequently  at  liberty,  that  their  honour,  and  that  of  the 
prisoners  who  had  died,  was  re-established ;  that  the  houses 
which  had  been  destroyed j  as  having  been  lised  for  syna- 
gogues, should  be  rebuilt;  and  that  the  judgment  and  the 
notes  in  the  registers  should  be  erased. 

This  decision  of  the  Catholic  junta  was  proclaimed  at 
Valladolid  on  the  1st  August,  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  and  a  multitude  of  nobles,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  all  classes. 

Cardinal  Ximenez  de  Cisneros  had  genius,  knowledge, 
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il&d  was  jttdt,  which  he  proted  in  the  affair  of  Cordoyili  and 
in  the  protcfction  which  he  granted  to  Lebrija  arid  other 
learnt  -meh  ob  diS^reht  octadion^.  I  shall  here  remark  the 
erj*oir  into  which  several  WtiterS  hati^  fallen^  iii  ^ousiiig^ 
Cisneros  of  having  taken  a  great  part  in  the  establishment  of 
thij  hofy  oSSoe^  wh^n  it  is  certain  that,  in  cdHcert  With 
CSarSlnal  M^ndoea  atid  Tdlavera,  he  endeftvoarlMi  to  present 
il«  When  he  WaS  chosen  ks  chief  of  an  institution  ^hich  had 
niore  pcw^r  and  iras  bettet  obfejed  thaii  tnai^  Sovereigii#» 
circumstances  made  it  a  dutj^  id  uphold  atid  d^fehd  it,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  oppose  innovations  in  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding,  although  the  events  at  Cordova  had  shewn  hiitt  the 
inconveniences  of  the  seoreoy  preserved  by  the  tribunal. 

The  division  of  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile, 
Whleh  td^k  plaee  at  this  xitbbf  and  the  ided  thbt  it  was  nd 
longer  lieceesai^  to  hate  as  toany  inquisitorial  tribunals  s4 
bishoprics,  were  the  teiiSCfUs  that  faidu4^  CSsrieroa  to  dis- 
tribute ihetti  by  protiiic^s.  He  establishdcl  the  holy  office^ 
at  Seville,  Cordova^  Jafen^  Toledo^  in  Estrennadura,  At 
Muhsia,  Yalkdolid,  and  Cakihorra,  and  determined  the 
tetent  of  territory  for  the  jurisdiction  of  each  tribunal :  at 
this  tim^  he  dso  sent  inquisitors  to  the  Canary  isles.  Ill 
1513,  the  inquisition  was  inlrodueed  at  Cuetifa;  ill  1624$  at 
Grenada;  under  Philip  IL,  ai  Santiago  de  Galicia;  and 
tkaier  Philip  lY^^  at  Madrid;  CSsneroS  also  judged  it 
neeessaryi  tat  1516,  to  have  a  tribunal  at  Orah,  itnd  soon 
after  in  Atberica. 

The  inquisitc(r-gene#al  bt  Af-i^gon  adopti<d  the  siime 
iyetein,  arid  Sent  inqiiimtors  to  Siinigossa^  Barcelona,  Yalen- 
eia^  Majoreai  Sardinia^  and  6idly ;  and,  at  a  ktei*  period^  to 
PafnpelUBa^  A ftei  the  conquest  of  ff avarx^ ;  but  thi^  kiiig- 
doBDt  being  titiited  in  ldl5  to  that  of  Ciistile,  its  tribunal  warf 
iubjeeied  tb  the  Ibquisitor-geiK^l  of  iMt  kingdom,  who 
Sttplpressed  it  teme  tiifie  after ^  aiid  tmnsferrtjd  the  territory 
td  tinit  bf  GiihihoiTa.* 
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The  cardinal  immediately  suspended  the  inquisitor  Lucero, 
and  sent  hitn  prisoner  to  Burgos ;  he  also  imprisoned  all 
those  witnesses  who  were  suspected  of  having  made  false 
depositions,  because  some  of  the  charges  were  so  absurd  that 
no  one  could  believe  them.  The  examination  of  the  trials 
made  the  cardinal  perceive^  that  an  affair  which  implicated 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Spain  could  not  be 
treated  with  too  much  delicacy :  he,  therefore,  obtained  the 
king's  permission  to  form  a  junta,  which  he  named  the 
Catholic  Congregation ;  it  was  composed  of  twenty-two 
respectable  persons,  namely,  the  inquisitor-general  (who 
was  the  president)  ;  thfe  inquisitor-general  of  Arragon  ;  the 

Bishop  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ;  those  of  Calahorra  and  Barce- 
lona ;  the  mitred  abbot  of  the  Benedictines  at  Valladolid  ; 
the  president  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  eight  of  its 
members;  the  vice-chancellor  and  the  president  of  the 
Chancery  of  Arragon  ;  two  councillors  of  the  Supreme;  two 
provincial  inquisitors,  and  an  auditor  of  the  Chancei*y  of 
Valladolid. 

Their  first  assembly  was  held  at  Burgos,  on  Ascension-day, 
in  1508,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  they  decreed  that  the  cha- 
racters of  the  witnesses  were  vile,  contemptible,  and  un- 
worthy of  Confidence ;  that  their  declarations  were  full  of 
contradictions;  that  they  contained  things  unworthy  of  belief, 
and  contrary  to  common  sense ;  that  the  prisoners  were 
consequently  at  liberty,  that  their  honour,  and  that  of  the 
prisoners  who  had  died,  was  re-established  ;  that  the  houses 
which  had  been  destroyed ^  as  having  been  Used  for  syna- 
gogues, should  be  rebuilt ;  and  that  the  judgment  and  the 
notes  in  the  registers  should  be  erased. 

This  decision  of  the  Catholic  junta  was  proclaimed  at 
Valladolid  on  the  1st  August,  in  the  sattie  year,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  and  a  multitude  of  nobles,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  all  classes. 

Cardinal  Ximenez  de  Cisneros  had   genius,  knowledge, 
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ilfld  wafl  jttsty  which  he  proTed  in  the  affair  of  Cordoy^ii  and 
in  th^  protection  which  he  granted  to  Lebrija  and  other 
karti^  meh  oil  diS^reht  octotion^.  I  shall  here  remark  the 
erroi*  into  which  seyferal  writer^  hare  fiiUen,  in  atcueing^ 
Cisneros  df  having  taken  a  great  part  in  the  establishment  of 
thij  hofy  6IBc^i  wh#n  it  iA  certain  that;  in  cdHcert  With 
CSardinal  Mendosa  aiid  Talatera,  he  endetiyoarfcd  to  pretent 
il.  When  he  iM  chosen  its  chief  df  an  instittltion  ^hieh  had 
more  poir^r  and  iras  bettei*  obfejed  thah  inan^  tovereigii^, 
circumstances  made  it  a  duty  t€t  uphold  atid  defehd  it,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  oppose  innovations  in  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, although  the  events  at  Cordova  had  shewn  hixtr  the 
inconveniences  of  the  secrecy  preserved  by  the  tribunal. 

The  division  of  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile, 
which  todk  place  at  this  tlttie,  and  the  ideil  that  it  was  nd 
longer  liecessaty  tb  hate  as  ftiaiiy  inquliStorial  tribunal  ni 
bishoprics,  were  the  teMftm  that  induced  Cisrieros  to  dis- 
Iribtfte  iheni  by  pi^tiiices.  He  establishtlcl  the  holy  office' 
at  Seville,  Cordova^  Ja^n^  Toledo^  in  Estr<jmadura,  at 
Muh:ia,  Yalladolid,  and  Calahorra,  and  deterimned  thtf 
tetent  of  territory  foi*  the  jurisdiction  of  each  tribtmal :  at 
this  time  he  also  sent  inquisitor  to  the  Canalry  isles.  In 
1513,  the  inquisition  was  introduced  at  Cuen9a;  in  1524,  at 
Grenada;  under  t^hilip  IL,  at  Santiago  de  Galicia;  and 
under  Philip  lYn  at  Madrid;  CSsneroA  also  judged  it 
necesteryi  in  1516,  to  have  a  tribunal  at  Oran,  and  sddn 
after  in  Anierica. 

The  inqulsitor-genefal  6f  Ati^gon  adopts  thd  Mme 
Ayetem,  and  tent  inqtiintors  to  Siinigossa,  Barcelona,  Yalen- 
eiai  Majoreai  Sardinia^  and  Si^y  \  and,  at  a  ktei-  period^  td 
PaAipelnaa^  ^tMt  the  conquest  of  Navair^ ;  btft  thi^  king- 
dom being  nnited  in  1515  to  that  of  Cdsttle,  its  tHbunal  wa^ 
iubjdbied  td  the  inquisitor-gen^^l  tt  ihdt  kingdom,  who 
ftu|:^ressed  it  some  tiificf  afters  afad  tnintfent^  th6  territory 
Vi  tinit  bf  GiihihoiTar 
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During  the  eleven  years  of  his  ministry  (which  ended  by 
his  deiith  in  1517),  Cisneros  permitted  the  condemnation  of 
52,855  individuals,  3504  were  burnt  in  person,  1232  in 
effigy,  and  4832  suffered  different  punishments.  Although 
this  number  of  executions  is  immense,  yet  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  Cisneros  had  taken  measures  to  relax  the 
activity  of  the  Inquisition  ;  the  most  important  was,  that  he 
assigned  particular  churches  to  the  Nexc  Christians^  and 
charged  the  curates  to  increase  their  zeal  in  instructing  them, 
and  to  visit  them  often  in  their  own  houses. 

Offer  7nade  to  the  King  to  obtain  the  publicity  of  the 

Proceedings. 

In  1512,  a  report  being  spread  among  the  New  Christians 
that  Ferdinand  intended  to  make  war  against  his  nephew, 
the  King  of  Navarre,  tliey  offered  him  000,000  ducats  of 
gold  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war  if  he  would  consent 
to  make  a  law  that  the  trials  of  the  Inquisition  should  be 
public ;  the  king  was  on  the  point  of  treating  with  the  New 
ChristianSy  when  Cisneros  placed  a  large  sum  of  money  at 
his  disposal ;  the  king  accepted  it,  though  it  ^vas  less  than 
the  first,  and  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  reform. 

After  the  death  of  that  prince,  and  while  Charles  V.  was 
in  Flanders,  in  1517,  the  iV^'iz?  CAm/za//,?  again  offered,  on 
the  same  conditions,  800,000  ducats  for  the  exj^enses  of  his 
journey  to  Spain,  William  de  Croy,  Duke  d'Ariscot,  the 
favourite  governor  of  the  young  monarch,  persuaded  him  to 
consult  the  colleges,  universities,  and  learned  men  of  Spain 
and  Flanders ;  they  all  replied  that  the  communication  of 
the  names  and  the  entire  depositions  of  the  witnesses  was 
consonant  to  all  rights  natural,  human,  and  divine.  When 
the  cardinal-inquisitor  was  informed  of  this  decision,  he  sent 
deputies  and  wrote  to  the  king  to  combat  it ;  he  reminded 
him  that  a  similar  proposal  had  been  refused  by  his  grand- 
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lather;  but  he  did  not  tell  him  the  most  important  cir- 
^umBtance^  that  he  had  refused  it  for  a  sum  of  money. 
Charles  Y.  left  the  affair  undecided  until  his  arrival  in 
Spain,  bat  he  terminated  it  according  to  the  general  hopes 
after  the  death  of  Cisneros,  in  1518. 

The  particular  favour  which  Ferdinand  granted  to  the 
Inquisition  did  not  prevent  him  from  maintaining  the  rights 
of  his  croWn. '  In  1509,  he  published  a  law  which  prohibited, 
on  pain  of  death,  any  person  from  presenting  to  the  inqui- 
sitors any  bull,  or  writing  of  that  nature,  obtained  from  the 
Pope,  or  his  legates,  without  first  applying  to  the  king  that 
it  might  be  examined  by  his  council. 

This  right  of  the  crown  of  Spain  over  the  decisions  of  the 
Pope  has  been  lately  renewed  by  a  law  of  Charles  III.,  yet 
the  law  has  often  been  impotent  agunst  the  enterprises,  the 
d^isions,  and  the  briefs  of  the  Popes. 

Ferdinand  named  Don  Louis  Mercader  inquisitor-general 
for  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  after  the  death  of  the  Bishop 
of  Vic.  Mercader  died  in  1516,  while  the  government  was 
in  the  hands  of  Charles  of  Austria,  the  grandson  of  Fer- 
dinand, who  died  in  the  same  year,  leaving  no  children  by 
his  second  marriage. 

Charles,  his  grandson,  resided  in  Flanders,  but.  he  senf 

into  Spain  several  men  who  enjoyed  his  confidence.:  amongst 

them  were  his  governor,  the  Duke  d'Arisoot,  and  Adrian  de 

Florencio,  who  was  Dean  of  Louvain,  and  born  at  Utrecht. 

As  the  two  sovereignties  of  Castile  and  Arragon  were  now 

united,  it  appeared  natural  that  there  should  be  but  one 

inquisitor-general  for  the  monarchy,  but  Cisneros.had  too 

much  penetration  to  omit  this  opportunity  of  recomhie'nding 

himself  to  the  fiivourite,  and,  consequently,  to  the  prince. 

Instead  of  demanding  this  union,  he  wrote  to  the  king  to 

represent  that  it  appeared  to  him  expedient  to  bestow  the 

bishopric  of  Tortosa  and  the  office  of  inquisitor-general  of 

G 


0 
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Arrapjoii  on  the  Dean  of  Lou  vain,  and  it  was  easy  to  obviate 
the  difficulty  of  liis  being  a  foreigner  by  giving  him  letters  of 
naturalization.  This  plan  was  executed,  the  double  nomi- 
nation was  sent  to  Rome,  and  the  Pope  granted  the  bulls. 
Adrian  took  "possession  of  Majorca  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1517;  this  nomination  was  followed  bv  one  to  the  office  of 
Cisneros,  who  died  on  the  Gth  November  following.  Although 
he  was  elected  Pope  on  the  (ith  of  January,  1522,  he  con- 
tinued in  his  office  until  the  10th  of  September,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  he  signed  the  bulls  of  his  successor,  Don 
Alphonso  Manriquez  de  Lara,  Archbishop  of  Seville. 

During  the  period  that  the  Inqiiisition  remained  separate 
from  that  of  Castile,  it  was  often  violentlv  attacked,  and 
more  than  once  was  on  the  point  of  being  abolished,  or  at 
least  subjected  to  a  reform,  which  would  have  left  it  without 
the  power  of  exciting  terror.  Ferdinand  having  assembled 
the  Cortes  of  the  kingdom  at  Monzon,  in  1510,  the  deputies 
of  the  towns  and  cities  loudly  complained  that  the  inquisitors 
abused  their  powers,  not  only  in  matters  of  faith,  but  in 
several  points  which  were  not  in  their  jurisdiction.  The 
deputies  also  represented,  that  they  interfered  in  the  re- 
gulation of  the  contributions,  and  that  the  taxes  were  shame- 
fullv  diminished  by  the  reductions  M^hicli  thev  made  in  the 
lists  ;  that  their  authority  had  made  them  so  bold  and  in- 
solent,  that  they  created  themselves  judges  in  all  doubtful 
cases;  and  where  their  competence  was  denied,  they  had 
recourse  to  eXpOmmunication  ;  that  they  oppressed  the  ma- 
gistrates>  wio'  feared  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  do 
public  penance  in  an  aulo-<la-f6  ;  that  this  misfortune  had 
already  happened  to  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  Barcelona, 
*  V^alencia,  Mtijorca,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  and  to  several  per- 
sons of  high  rank  ;  rn  consequence,  they  entreated  his  ma- 
jesty to  maintain  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  kingdom  of  Arnigun,  and  to  oblige  t)ie  officers  of  the 
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laquitttioB  to  confiiM  tlwinielyet  to  matters  of  fmith,  and  to 
punae  them  according  to  the  rules  of  common  law,  in 
giving  them  the  pubUoity  of  criminal  proceedings. 

This  representation  of  the  Cortes  acquainted  the  king 
with  the  ditpontion  of  the  public ;  yet  he  avoided  giving  a 
direct  reply,  and  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  upon 
so  important  an  afiair  without  having  acquired  a  profound 
knowledge  of  facts ;  that  he  requested  them  to  collect  all 
that  came  to  their  knowledge,  and  to  lay  them  before  him 
in  the  first  assembly.  This  took  place  in  the  same  town,  in 
1512.  The  resolutions  which  were  then  adopted  form  a 
treaty  between  the  sovereign  and  his  people:  it  contains 
twenty-five  articles,  all  tending  to  restrain  the  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  inquisitors. 

It  was  there  stated  that  they  could  not  interfere  in  trials 
for  bigamy  and  usury,  unless  the  culprits  had  fallen  into  the 
crime  of  heresy,  in  asserting  that  these  offences  were  not 
sinful ;  nor  in  the  proceedings  instituted  against  blasphemers 
by  other  tribunals*  unless  the  blasphemy  was  heretical ;  they 
were  also  prohibited  from  proceeding  in  a  trial  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  ordinaire  diocesan  ;  the  inquisitor-general 
was  likewise  restrained  from  pronouncing  judgment,  in  cases 
of  appeal*  without  the  consent  of  his  counsellors ;  and  that 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  which  had  caused  it  should  be 
delayed.  No  measures  were  taken  for  the  publicity  of  the 
proceedings,  or  with  regard  to  the  confiscations  ;  but  it  was 
agreed  that  the  contracts  and  other  engagements,  signed  by 
one  who  had  the  reputation  of  a  good  catholic,  should  be 
valid,  although  he  should  be  afterwards  proved  to  have  been 
a  heretic  at  the  time  of  the  transaction. 

The  king  soon  repented  of  having  given  his  word  to  the 
Cortes  ;  and,  seconded  by  the  intrigues  of  the  inquisitors,  he 
solicited  and  obtained  a  dispensation  from  his  promise,  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1513.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  dispensar 
tion  reinstates  the  tribunals  of  the  holy  office  in  all  the  pri^ 
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rilegM  which  they  had  formerly  posaeteed.  This  conduct  of 
the  king  caused  a  general  reyolt,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
request  the  Pope  to  confirm  the  regulations  of  the  Cortes, 
and  subject  those  who  did  not  conform  to  them  to  the 
censure  of  the  church*  The  Pope  saw  the  necessity  of  com- 
pliance,  and  granted  the  bull  in  1515. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

« 

AN  ATTBICPT  MADl  BY  TBB  COBTBS  OV  CA8TII.B  AND 
ARRAOON  TO  RSFORM  TBI  INauiSITXON.— OF  TUB  PRIN- 
OIPAJL  BVBNT8  UNDBR  ADRIAN,  FOURTH  INUUISITOR- 
OBNBRAL. 

Tbb  Inquisition  was  never  in  so  much  danger  as  during  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  When  the  young 
monarch  arrived  in  Spain,  he  was  disposed  to  abolish  the 
Inquisition,  or  at  least  to  regulate  the  proceedings  according 
to  those  of  other  tribunals.  In  1518  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Cortes  was  held  at  Yalladolid,  when  the  representatives 
solicited  that  his  highness  would  command  the  office  of  the 
holy  Inquisition  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  canons  and 
the  common  law.  The  Cortes  likewise  sent  ten  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  to  the  chancellor  Sel vagio,  and  promised  the 
same  sum  when  the  decree  which  they  solicited  should  be 
put  in  execution.  The  king  replied  that  he  would  take 
proper  measures  to  remedy  the  evil  of  which  they  com- 
plained :  in  consequence  he  engaged  the  Cortes  to  publish 
the  abuses  which  had  been  introduced,  and  to  indicate  the 
means  of  abolishing  them. 

When  the  assembly  at  Yalladolid  had  terminated  their 
labours,  Charles  convoked  the  Cortes  of  Arragon  at  Sara* 
gossa,  where  he  was  accompanied  by  the  chancellor  Selvagio, 
who  had  prepared  a  royal  ordinance,  to  be  published  ac- 
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coiiding  to  the  demand  of  the  Cortes  of  Castile.  It  was 
composed  of  thirty-niDe  articles:  the  proceedings  of  the 
tribmial  were  regukted  in  it,  with  the  ages,  the  rank,  and 
sakries  of  the  judges  and  subaltern  officers. 

The  result  of  this  new  code  was,  that  the  inquisitors  could 
not  question  a  witness  to  obtain  information  on  any  subject 
but  that  for  which  he  was  summoned. 

That  each  denouncer  should  be  subject  to  a  strict  ex* 
aminatiouy  to  discover  his  motives  for  the  accusation. 

That  the  order  for  imprisonment  could  not  be  given 
Mfithout  the  concurrence  of  the  diocesan  in  ordinary,  or 
until  they  had  examined  each  witness  a  second  time. 

That  the  prisons  should  be  public,  neat,  and  convenient. 

That  the  prisoners  should  be  allowed  to  see  their  relations, 
their  friends,  and  thar  counsel.  * 

That  they  might  choose  a  lawyer  or  procurator  in  whom 
they  placed  confidence. 

That  the  accusation  should  be  immediately  communicated 
to  them,  with  the  name  of  the  place  where,  and  the  time 
when,  the  witnesses  had  declared  the  crime  to  have  been 
committed. 

That  if  the  accused  demanded  a  copy  of  the  accusation 
and  the  examination,  it  should  be  given  to  him. 

That. when  the  proofs  and  the  depositions  were  all  re- 
ceived, they  should  be  communicated  entirely  to  the  pri- 
soner, (M  in  the  present  time  there  are  no  persons  powerful 
enough  to  inspire  the  witnesses  with  fear^  except  in  cases 
where  the  prisoner  is  a  duke^  marquis,  count,  bishop,  or  in 
possession  of  some  other  dignity  of  the  church. 

That  in  this  case,  in  order  to  conceal  the  names  of  the 
witnesses,  the  judge  shall  draw  up  a  writing,  declaring  upon 
oath,  that  he  believes  this  measure  to  be  necessary  fpr  the 
preservation  of  the  lives  of  the  witnesses ;  that  this  act  diall 
deprive  the  prisoner  of  his  right  of  appealing  against  it. 

Tiiat  if  it  is  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  make  use 
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of  the  torture,  it  shall  only  be  administered  in  moderation, 
and  without  recurrinj^  to  the  cruel  inventions  hitherto  em- 
ployed . 

That  it  shall  only  be  employed  once  for  what  personally 
concerns  tlie  accused  ;  never  to  obtain  from  him  information 
of  other  individuals;  and  only  in  the  case  of  persons  men- 
tioned in  tlie  hiw. 

That  the  definitive  sentences,  and  even  the  interlocutory 
orders,  sludl  be  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal,  as  to  their 
doubh'  effect. 

That  when  the  preparatory  examination  of  the  judgment 
is  conuTienced,  the  parties  and  their  counsel  may  attend  at 
this  revision  of  the  process,  and  demand  that  the  reading  may 
be  made  in  their  presence. 

That  if  the  proof  of  the  crime  is  not  then  established,  the 
prisoner  sliall  be  accjuitted,  without  being  liable  to  a  punish- 
ment as  being  still  suspected. 

That  if  the  accused  desires  to  clear  himself,  on  oath,  he 
shall  be  aHowed  to  seek  witnesses,  and  to  converse  with 
them  in  private;  and  that  their  being  descendants  of  the 
Jews  shall  not  prevent  their  admission. 

Tliat  the  challenge  of  witnesses  shall  be  permitted  ;  and 
if  one  of  those  called,  by  the  procurator-fiscal  is  convicted 
of  giving  false  testimony,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  punish- 
ment  of  retaliation,  accordintr  to  a  law  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  in  the  beo;inninfT  of  their  rei<in. 

Tliat  when  an  accused  person  lias  been  reconciled,  he  shall 
not  be  arrested  for  things  whicli  he  has  not  confessed,  be- 
cause it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  forgot  them. 

Thai  no  persons  shall  be  molested  or  imprisoned  for  a 
simple  presumption  of  heresy,  arising  from  their  having 
been  brought  up  among  Jews  or  heretics. 

That  the  San-l)enitos  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  churches, 
and  that  tliey  no  longer  be  worn  in  the  streets. 

That  the  punishment  of  perpetual  imprisonment  shall  be 
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abolished,  becatue  the  prisoners  die  of  hungerj  and  cannot 
serve  God, 

That  the  statutes  recently  established  to  prevent  New 
Christians  from  being  admitted  into  convents,  shall  be  con« 
sidered  as  noil  and  void^  because  they  are  contrary  to  all 
laws,  human  and  divine. 

*  That  where  an  individual  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment^ 
an  inventory  shall  hb  taken  of  his  property^  and  they  shall 
not  be  sequestrated  or  sold. 

That  he,  and  his  wife,  and  children^  shall  possess  hii 
revenues  during  his  detention,  and  shall  be  allowmd  to 
employ  them  to  prepare  his  means  of  defence  against  the 
Inquisition* 

That  when  a  man  is  condemned,  his  children  shall  inherit 
his  property. 

That  no  donation  shall  be  made  on  their  property,  until  it 
has  been  definitively  confiscated. 

That  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  canons  shall  be  complied 
with  in  all  things,  without  regard  to  any  particular  custom 
previously  in  use* 

That  the  king  shall  be  supplicated  to  obtain  a  ball  from 
the  Pope  to  ratify  these  measures. 

That  until  this  bull  is  obtained,  the  king  shall  be  re- 
quested  to  command  the  inquisitors  to  conform  to  these 
regulations,  in  the  trials  already  commenced,  and  in  those 
which  may  begin  from  this  time. 

This  excellent  code  of  laws  was  never  put  in  execution, 
because  the  chancellor  Selvagio,  who  framed  it,  died  before 
its  publication  ;  and  Cardinal  Adrian  so  totally  changed  the 
ideas  and  inclinations  of  Charles  V.  that  he  became  an 
ardent  defender  of  the  Inquisition. 

Charles  V.  had  sworn  at  Saragossa,  in  1518,  to  respect 
the  privileges  and  customs  of  the  Arragonese,  particularly 
the  resolutions  of  the  Cortes  at  Saragossa,  Jarsona,  and 
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Monzon,   and   consequently  tliat   he  would   not   suffer   the 
inquisitors  to  commence  any  trials  for  usury. 

But  a  new  assembly  of  the  Cortes  having  been  convoked 
at  Saragossa,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1518,  the  deputies 
of  Arragon  represented  to  the  king,  that  the  agreement  of 
the  Cortes  at  Monzon,  in  1512,  was  not  sufficient  to  remedy 
the  abuses  which  the  inquisitors  had  introduced  ;  they  there- 
fore entreated  his  majesty  to  add  to  it  thirty-one  articles 
which  they  had  adopted.  These  articles  differed  little  from 
those  of  the  Cortes  of  Castile. 

The  king,  after  having  consulted  his  council,  replied, 
''  that  it  icas  his  pleasure  that  the  holy  canons,  and  the  de- 
crees  of  the  holy  see,  should  be  conformed  to  in  regard  to  all 
the  articles  which  had  been  presented  to  him.  That  if 
difficulties  or  doubts  shoidd  occur,  which  required  explana- 
tion, they  should  apply  to  the  Pope ;  that  if  any  person 
wished  to  accuse  an  inquisitor  of  abuse  in  the  exercise  of 
his  office,  he  might  do  so  by  applying  to  the  inquisitor- 
general,  who  would  pronounce  sentence  according  to  equity  ; 
and  that  tlio  king  would  cause  them  to  be  punished  as  an 
example  ;  that  he  engaged  by  oath  to  observe  himself  and 
cause  others  to  observe,  the  order  and  declaration  ichich  he 
addressed  to  the  assembly,  as  tcell  as  the  articles  which  the 
Pope  might  add  to  those  of  the  Cortes  ;  that  he  also  pro- 
mised, upon  oath,  never  to  demand  a  dispensation  from  his 
promise;  and  that  if  one  was  addressed  to  him  he  would 
never  make  use  of  it,  as  he  at  that  time  renounced  all  the 
ricrhts  which  might  arise  from  it." 

This  reply  induced  the  Cortes  to  believe  that  the  king 
had  granted  all  their  requests  ;  they  considered  that  the 
trials  would  be  there  conducted  as  before  other  ecclesiastical 
tribunals.  Persuaded  tluit  this  was  tlie  king's  intention,  the 
Cortes  resolved  to  sliow  their  gratitude  by  a  voluntary  con- 
ribution  of  monev. 
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Some  time  elapised  before  the  agreement  was  approved  by 
the  Pope.  The  emperor  wrote  the  following  letter  from 
Cologne,  in  1520,  to  his  ambassador  at  Rome : — **  In  regard 
to  the  transactions  of  the  Cortes,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  his 
Holiness  will  approve  an  act  sent  to  Don  Louis  Carroz>  and 
afterwards  to  Don  Jerome  Vich,  which  is  written  by  the  hand 
of  the  venerable  Cardinal  of  Tortosa,  and  that  of  the  great 
chancellor,  without  any  extension  or  interpretation,  as  I  have 
often  demanded  earnestly." 

The  Arragonese,  who  did  not  even  believe  it  possible  to 
obtain  this  last  point,  entreated  the  inquisitor-general  to 
command  the  inquisitors  of  Saragossa  to  conform  imme- 
diately to  the  regulations  of  the  agreement,  without  waiting 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  Pope,  because  almost  all  the 
articles  were  the  same  as  those  in  the  convention  of  1512, 
which  the  Pope  had  approved. 

Cardinal  Adrian  complied  with  the  request,  and  wrote  to 
the  inquisitors.  They  replied,  that  they  thought  themselveir 
obliged  to  take  the  .orders  of  the  king  before  they  obeyed 
him.  Charles  addressed  an  ordinance  to  them,  in  which  he 
commanded  them  to  execute  all  that  he  had  promised  and 
sworn  in  the  preceding  year. 

At  last  the  Pope  confirmed  the  resolutions  by. a  bull, 
which  was  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity.  However,  it 
soon  appeared  that  this  publication  would  have  no  effect, 
because  the  promise  of  the  king  was,  that  the  canons  and 
apostolical  ordinances  should  be  strictly  observed  in  regard 
to  the  articles,  and  in  conforming  to  this  they  only  executed 
the  bull  of  1515. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1521,  the  emperor  ordered  the 
secretary  of  the  Cortes  to  be  set  at  liberty;  for  although 
the  inquisitor-general,  in  1520,  had  decreed  that  he  should 
be  relaxed^  and  the  prisoner  had  been  informed  of  it,  yet  he 
refused  to- quit  the  prison,  affirming  that  the  decree  which 
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set  him  at  liberty,  tended  more  to  make  him  appear  guilty 
than  innocent,  by  the  use  of  the  word  relaxed. 

Similar  debates  took  place  in  Catalonia,  where  the  king 
convoked  a  Cortes  at  Barcelona,  in  1.319,  to  take  the  oath 
of  maintaining  the  privileges  of  the  province.  The  Catalans, 
informed  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  representations  of 
the  Cortes  of  Arragon,  likewise  demanded  a  reform  of  seve- 
ral abuses  of  their  Inquisition  relative  to  the  taxes,  as  well 
as  usury,  bigamy,  and  other  crimes  of  that  class.  The  king, 
after  having  heard  their  remonstrances,  made  nearly  the 
same  reply  as  to  the  Cortes  of  Saragossa,  and  wrote  to  the 
Pope  to  demand  a  ratification  of  the  articles.  The  Pope 
approved  tliem  a  bull  in  L;20 ;  but  Charles  did  not  wait 
for  its  arrival  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  promise, 
which  is  proved  ])y  his  order  to  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  his 
lieutenant-general  in  Catalonia.  Yet  he  declares  in  his 
letter  to  liis  lieutenant,  that  he  only  made  these  promises  on 
account  of  the  i/nporfi/nifies  of  f^oine  representatives  oi  towns, 
and  some  men  who  were  arnoni^  the  merubers  of  the  Cortes, 

In  consequence  of  some  events  in  Arragon,  during  the 
period  which  elapsed  before  the  bull  of  confirmation  was 
issued,  Leo  X.  was  on  the  point  of  destroying  the  Inquisi- 
tion, but  intimidated  by  the  policy  of  Charles  V.,  he  left  the 
hvdra  in  the  same  state. 

John  Prat,  the  secretary  of  the  Cortes  of  Arragon,  drew 
up  the  proposition  of  the  representatives,  and  the  reply  of 
the  king,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Pope  ;  the  chancellor  of  the 
king  had  done  the  same.  This  proceediiiir  particularly  dis- 
pleased the  inquisitors  of  Saragossa;  and  to  avoid  the  danger 
which  they  believed  themselves  to  be  in,  they  began  to  in- 
trigue at  court,  and  soon  succeeded  in  rendering  the  king 
averse  to  the  cause  of  the  deputies  of  Arragon.  They  in- 
sinuated that  Prat  had  drawn  up  the  act  which  was  to  be 
sent  to  Rome,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  represent  the  reply  of 
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'the  king  as  obligatory*  not  only  in  tKe  literal  sense  of  the 
words,  but  in  supposing  that  he  had  admitted  the  articles  as 
being  conformed  to  the  common  law ;  and  that  they,  con- 
sequently,  only  wanted  the  ratification  of  the  Pope,  which 
there  was  no  doubt  of  obtaining,  as  it  was  known  that  the 
deputies  of  Arragon  were  supported  by  several  cardinals, 
and  had  sent  them  considerable  sums  of  money. 

The  papers  which  contained  these  details-  were  bent  to 
Canlinal  Adrian,  who  communicated  them  to  the  king,  and 
obtained  permission  to  order  the  inquisitors  of  Saragossa  t6 
make  an  inquiry  if  this  recital  was  true,  when  they  would 
be  authorized  to  arrest  Prat.  Everything  happened  ac- 
cording to  the  hopes  of  the  inquisitors. 

Prat  was  arrested  on  the  5th  of  May,  ld09,  and  the  next 
day  the  king  wrote  to  the  Pope  to  request  that  he  would  not 
expedite  the  bull.  It  was  intended  that  the  prisoner  should 
be  transferred  to  Barcelona,  but  the  permanent  deputation 
'(who  then  represented  the  Arragonese  during  the  intervals 
of  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes)  wrote  to  the  king,  that 
this  proceeding  was  contrary  to  the  statutes  which  he  had 
sworn  to  maintain.  The  deputation  also  judged  it  necessary 
to  convoke  a  new  Cortes,  who  represented  to  the  king  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  the  removal  of  Secretary  Prat, 
whose  fidelity  had  been  particularly  remarked  during  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand,  and  entreated  him  to  set  Prat  at  liberty, 
not  only  because  they  believed  him  to  be  just,  fkithful,  and 
loyal,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  levy  the  supply  which 
had  been  oflered  to  the  king,  unless  this  request  was  granted. 
The  king  prevented  the  removal  of  the  prisoner,  but  would 
not  liberate  him. 

The  deputation  of  the  Cortes  sent  commissioners  to  Bar- 
celona, to  say  that  the  sum  of  money  offered  to  the  king  was 
conditional,  and  at  the  same  time  convoked  the  tiersMat. 
Charles  being  informed  of  it,  commanded  the  dissolution  of 
the  assembly,  which  replied,  that  the  kings  of  Arragon  had 
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no  right  to  use  so  violent  a  measure,  without  the  consent  of 
the  people;  it  decreed  that  the  levy  should  not  be  raised, 
and  applied  to  the  Court  of  Rome  for  the  ratification  of  the 
articles  of  Saragossa. 

Leo  X.  was  at  that  time  displeased  with  the  Inquisition  of 
Spain,  on  account  of  its  refusal  to  admit  certain  briefs  of 
inhibition  in  the  tribunals  of  Toledo,  Seville,  Valencia,  and 
Sicily  ;  and  forgetting  the  consideration  which  he  owed  to 
Charles  (who  was  then  Emperor  of  Germany),  he  resolved 
to  reform  the  holy  office,  and  to  compel  it  to  submit  to  the 
rules  of  common  law. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution  he  expedited  three  briefs 
addressed  to  the  king,  the  cardinal  inquisitor-general,  and 
the  inquisitors  of  Saragossa,  in  which,  after  explaining  his 
intention,  he  decrees  that  the  inquisitors  shall  be  deprived 
of  their  offices,  and  that  the  bishops  and  their  chapters 
should  present  two  canons  to  the  inquisitor-general,  who 
should  appoint  one  ;  he  added  that  this  choice  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  holy  see,  and  that  these  new  inquisitors 
should  be  subjected  every  two  years  to  a  judicial  censure. 

The  deputies  received  these  briefs,  and  immediately  re- 
quired the  inquisitors  to  conform  to  them  ;  they  replied  that 
they  would  await  the  orders  of  their  immediate  chief.  The 
king  wrote  to  his  uncle  Don  Alphonso  of  Arragon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Saragossa,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
deputies,  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  an  ambassador-extra- 
ordinarv  to  Rome  to  demand  a  revocation  of  the  briefs.  The 
Arragonese  then  promised  to  levy  the  supply  if  the  secretary 
Prat  was  liberated,  but  protested  that  they  would  not  ad- 
mit any  proposition  contrary  to  the  promise  which  the  king 
had  made. 

This  prince  instructed  his  ambassador  to  inform  the  Pope 
of  all  that  had  passed  in  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  but  to  keep 
silence  on  the  most  important  circumstances,  and  to  assure 
his  Holiness  that  no  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  Inqui- 
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sition  since  Cardinal  Adrian  had  been  inquisitor-general. 
Charles  ako  required  that  no  brief  should  be  expedited  to 
cause  the  San-benitos  to  be  removed  from  the  churches, 
or  to  prohibit  them  from  being  worn  in  the  streets. 

The  Pope,  seeing  the  importance  which  Charles  attached 
to  these  things,  wrote  to  Cardinal  Adrian,  that  although  he 
was  perfectly  informed  of  all  that  was  passing,  and  that  he 
had  resolved  to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  Cortes,  yet 
he  would  not  carry  the  afiair  further  without  the  consent 
of  the  king,  to  whom  he  promised  to  make  no  innovations ; 
but  he  requested  him  to  pay  great  attention  to  what  was 
passing,  ais  he  heard  serious  complaints  every  day  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  avarice  and  injustice  of  the 
inquisitors. 

This  brief  offended  the  deputies,  but  they  continued  their 
importunities  at  the  Court  of  Rome  with  so  much  ardour, 
that  their  credit  balanced  the  power  of  Charles  V.;  and 
though  they  did  not  obtain  the  extension  of  the  articles, 
they  prevented  the  revocation  of  the  reforming  briefs,  and 
Charles  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  that  addrened  to 
Cardinal  Adrian. 

Leo  X.  died  on  the  1st  of  December,  1^1,  and  Cardinal 
Adrian  succeeded  him  on  the  9th  of  January,  1522 ;  he  did 
not  quit  his  office  of  inquisitor-general  until  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1523,  when  he  bestowed  it  on  Don  Alphonso  Man- 
riquez,  Archbishop  of  Seville. 

According  to  the  most  moderate  calculation  from  the  in« 
scriptiov  at  Seville,  it  appeara  that  240,025  persons  were 
condenmed  by  the  Inquisition  during  the  five  years  of  the 
ministry  of  Adrian ;  1620  were  burnt  in  person ;  560  in 
effigy ;  and  21,845  subjected  to  different  penances*  If  the 
year  1523,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  interregnum  until 
the  inscription  of  Seville,  which  is  of  the  year  1524,  is 
added  to  this,  the  number  of  victims  sacrificed  by  the  Inqui- 
sition may  be  estimated  at  234,526  persons,  an  immense 
number,  though  it  is  hr  below  the  truth. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CONDUCT     OF    THE    INaUISlTORS  TOWARDS  THE 

MORESCOES. 

The  New  Christians  of  Jewish  origin,  flattered  themselves, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Don  Alphonso 
Manriquez,  that  they  should  obtain  the  publication  of  the 
names  and  charges  of  the  witnesses,  as  he  had  supported 
their  request  in  lolO,  but  the  inquisitors  persuaded  him  that 
such  a  proceeding  tended  to  the  destruction  of  the  holy 
office,  and  the  triumph  of  the  enemies  of  the  faith  ;  and  that 
the  appearance  of  two  new  sects  of  Morescocs  and  Lutherans^ 
rendered  a  great  degree  of  severity  indispensable. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  tliat  an  order  from  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  in  1j02,  had  compelled  all  those  Moors  who 
refused  to  become  Christians,  to  quit  Spain.  Although  this 
law  was  executed  in  Castile,  it  did  not  affect  the  Moors  of 
Arragon,  as  tlie  king  had  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
nobles,  w^ho  represented  the  immense  injury  which  it  would 
do  them,  in  destroying  the  population  of  their  domains, 
where  there  were  scarcely  any  baptized  inhabitants. 

The  two  sovereigns  renewed  their  promise  in  1510,  and 
Charles  V.  took  an  oath  to  the  same  effect  in  the  Cortes  of 
Sarajrossa  in  1519, 

A  civil  war  soon  after  broke  out  in  Arragon,  similar  to  one 
in  Castile,  about  the  same  time.  The  factious  were  almost 
all  common  people,  who  hated  the  nobles :  thev  endeavoured 
to  injure  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  knowing  that  the 
Moors,  who  were  their  vassals,  were  obliged  to  serve  them 
in  a  more  laborious  manner,  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
their  religion,  they  baptized  all  the  Moors  who  fell  into 
their  hands.  Above  sixteen  thousand  thus  received  baptism  ; 
^mt  as  they  were  forced  to  it,  many  afterwards  returned  to 
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their  former  oreed.  The  emperor  punished  the  chieft  of  the 
tBBurrectioD,  and  many  Moors  fearing  the  same  fitte^  qui^tted 
8pMn,  and  retired  to  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  so  that  ia 
1523,  more  than  five  thousand  houses  were  left  without  ]&*> 
habitants. 

Charles  v.,  irritated  at  this  conduet,  persuaded  himself 
that  he  ought  not  to  suffer  any  Moors  to  remain  iu  his  domi- 
nions, and  demanded  a  dispensation  irom  his  oath  to  the 
Cortes  of  Saragossa.  The  Pope  at  first  refused,  on  account 
of  the  scandal  of  such  a  proceeding,  but  the  emperor  in- 
iristed,  and  it  was  granted  in  1524;  the  Pope,  however,  en- 
gaged him,  at  the  same  time,  to  charge  the  inquisitors  t6 
accelerate  the  conversion  of  the  Moors,  by  announcing,  that 
if  they  did  not  become  Christians  within  a  certain  period, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  quit  Spain,  on  pain  of  being  re- 
duced to  slavery.  Doubts  were  afterwards  raised,  of  the 
validity  of  the  baptism  administered  to  the  Moors  in  Valencia 
by  the  rebels ;  but  Charles  assembled  a  council,  which,  after 
many  debates,  decided  on  the  23d  of  March,  1525,  that  it 
was  valid,  as  the  infidels  had  not  offered  any  resistance. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Moorish  people  fled  to  the  moun^ 
tains  and  the  Tierra  de  Beruia,  and  resisted  the  arms  of 
Charles,  until  the  month  of  August,  when  they  surrendered, 
after  obtidning  an  anmesty.  The  Moors  of  Almonaoid  re* 
fused  baptism,  and  took  up  arms;  their  town  was  taken,  and 
several  put  to  death,  and  the  rest  became  Christians. 

In  the  borough  of  Correa,  the  Moors  assassinated  the  lord 
of  the  district,  and  seventeen  Christians,  who  endeavoured 
to  compel  them  to  embrace  Christianity.  At  last  the  revolt 
became  general  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Valencia^  where 
they  formed  nearly  t^venty-six  thousand  families ;  they  for- 
tified themselves  in  the  town  of  the  Sierra  d-Espadan,  and  a 
considerable  period  elapsed  before  they  were  reduced  by  the 
royal  army.  They  then  implored  the  protection  of  Oer- 
naine  de  Foiz,  second  wife  to  Ferdinand  .V.,  and  who  was 
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then  married  to  Don  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria. This  princess  granted  a  passport  to  twelve  of  their 
deputies,  whom  they  sent  to  court  to  learn  the  real  intentions 
of  the  emperor.  They  demanded  a  dehiy  of  five  years  be- 
fore they  became  Christians,  or  left  Spain  by  the  port  of 
Alicant.  These  demands  being  refused,  they  oflfered  to 
become  Christians,  on  condition  that  the  inquisitors  should 
not  be  j>ermitted  to  prosecute  them  for  the  space  of  forty 
years  ;  this  was  also  cruelly  refused  them. 

They  then  applied  to  the  inquisitor-general  Manriquez, 

who  received  them  graciously,  and  supposing  that  they  would 

freely  consent   to   receive  baptism,  he  offered  to  employ  his 

influence  with  the  emperor.     On  the  16th  of  January,  1520, 

they  remitted  a  memorial   to  him,  in  w^hich  they  demanded, 

1st,  that  during  forty  years  they  sliould  not  be  liable  to  be 

prosecuted    by   the   holy  office  ;  2ndly,   that   they  might  be 

allowed    to  preserve  their  language,    and   their   manner  of 

clothing  themselves  ;  3rdly,  tliat  they  might  have  a  cemetery 

separate  from   that  of  the  Old  Christians  ;  4thly,  that  they 

might  be  able  to  marry  their  relations  during  the  space  of 

forty  years,  and  that  the  marriages  already  contracted  should 

not  be  interfered  with  ;  Jthly,  that  the  ministers  of  their  re- 

liojion  should  continue  to  receive  the  revenues  of  the  mosques 

converted  into  churches;  Gthly,  that  thev  mitrht  be  allowed 

the  use  of  arms  like  other  Christians  ;  7th]y,  that  the  charges 

and    rents    which   they  paid  to  their  lords  should  not  be 

more  burdensome  than  those  of  other  Christians  ;  8thlv,  that 

thev  should  not  be  obliged  to    pay  the  municipal  expenses 

of  royal  towns,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  hold  offices,  and 

enjoy  the  honours  depending  on  them. 

These  articles  being  submitted  to  the  emperor,  they  were 
granted,  with  a  few  restrictions,  and  the  Moors  were  all 
baptized,  with  the  exception  of  some  thousands  who  fled  to 
the  mountains,  and  resisted  the  royal  force  during  the  year 
1526.    When  they  were  reduced,  they  received  baptism,  and 
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the  punishment  of  slavery  which  they  had  incurred  was  com* 
muted  for  a  fine  of  twelve  thousand  ducats. 

The  Arragonese  fearing  that  the  Moors  dispersed  among 
them  would  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  as  those  of  Va« 
lencia,  represented  to  the  emperor,  through  the  medium  of 
his  relation  the  Count  de  Ribagorza,  that  they  had  never 
caused  any  trouble  either  in  politics  or  religion ;  that  they 
could  not  have  any  communication  with  Africa,  on  account 
of  the  distance  of  the  countries ;  and  that  many  of  them  were 
excellent  workmen  in  the  fitbrication  of  arms,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  banishment  would  oceasbn  great  loss  to  the 
kingdom  of  Arragon.   The  representationB  of  the  Arragonese 
were  unavailing :  the  emperor  commanded  the  inquisitors  to 
subject  the  Moors  of  Arragon  to  the  same  laws  as  those  of 
Valencia,  and  they  were  baptized  without  resistance  in  1526. 
In  1530  the  Pope  gave  the  inquisitor-general  the  neces- 
sary powers  to  absolve  all  the  Moors  of  Arragon  as  often  a« 
they  should  relapse  into  heresy  and  repent,  without  inflicting 
any  public  penance  or  infamous  punishments.     The  motives 
expressed  in  the  bull  for  this  conduct,  were,  that  they  were 
much  sooner  converted  by  geutle  means  than  severity.    It  is 
natural  to  inquire  why  a  different  policy  was  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  Jews ;   they  were  all  rich  merchants,  while 
scarcely  one  in  five  thousand  was  found  among  the  Moors. 
Occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  and  the  care  of 
their  flocks  they  were  always  poor ;  sometimes  workmen  of 
singular  intelligence,  talent,  and  address,  were  found  among 
them. 

The  Morescoes  of  Grenada  also  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  emperor,  although  the  events  which  passed  among  them 
were  of  less  importance. 

When  the  emperor  was  at  Grenada  in  1526,  a  memorial 
from  the  Morescoes  was  presented  to  him,  by  Don  Ferdinand 
Benegas,  Don  Michael  d^ Arragon  and  Diego  Lopez  Benax- 
ara;  they  were  all  members  of  the  municipality,  and  ill  us* 

H 
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trious  nobles,  as  they  were  descended  in  the  direct  male  line 
from  the  Moorisli  kings  of  Grenada.  They  represented  that 
tlie  Moors  suffered  nmch  from  the  priests,  judges,  notaries, 
alguazils,  and  otlier  Old  Christians.  The  emperor  appeared 
touched  by  the  recital,  and  commissioned  a  bishop  to  go  into 
the  countries  inhabited  by  tlie  Moors  and  examine  into  the 
state  of  religion.  The  bishop  visited  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada, and  found  that  the  Moors  had  reason  to  complain; 
but  he  also  discovered  that  there  were  scarcely  seven  Catho- 
lics among  all  these  people ;  all  the  others  had  returned  to 
Mahometanism,  either  because  they  had  not  been  properly 
instructed,  or  because  they  were  permitted  to  exercise  their 
old  religion  in  public. 

The  emperor  convoked  a  council,  which  decreed  that  the 
inquisitorial  tribunal  of  Jaen  should  be  transferred  to 
Grenada.  Several  other  measures  were  ado])ted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  emperor;  the  most  important  Mas  a  promise 
of  pardon  to  the  Moors  for  all  that  had  passed,  and  a  notice 
that  they  would  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity,  if  they 
again  relapsed  into  heresy.  The  Morescoes  submitted,  and 
obtained  for  eighty  thousand  ducats  the  privileges  of  wearing 
the  costume  of  their  nation,  and  that  the  Inquisition  should 
not  be  allowed  to  seize  their  propertv  if  they  relapsed. 

The  inquisitors  of  Grenada  celebrated  an  auto-da-fc  in 
152S  with  the  greatest  ceremony,  in  order  to  inspire  the 
Moors  with  more  respect  and  fear.  However  no  Moors 
were  burn^v  but  only  baptized  Jews  who  had  returned  to 
Judaism. 

The  Moors  still  continued  to  emigrate  to  Africa,  although 
they  were  treated  with  moderation.  Philip  II.  obtained  a 
brief  from  Paul  IV.,  by  which  the  confessors  were  autho- 
rized to  absolve  the  Moors  secretly,  without  imposing  any 
penance  or  pecuniary  penalty,  on  tlie  condition  that  they 
demanded  absolution  voluntarilv.  The  svstem  of  indulgrence 
which   had  been  adopted  did  not  prevent  Louis  Alboacin 
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from  being  condemned  to  the  flames.  After  emigrating  to 
Africa,  he  returned  to  Valencia  with  several  other  rene- 
gadoes,  with  the  inteBtion  of  ezdting  the  Morescoes  to  a 
revolt;  the  plot  was  discovered^  the  conspirators  disarmed^ 
and  Louis  was  burnt  in  1562. 

In  1567  the  Pope  expedited  a  brief  in  favour  of  the  Mo* 
rescoea  of  Valeiieia^  but  thoee  of  Oretiada  revolted,  and 
elected  far  theif  kbg  Don  Ferdinand  de  Valor,  a  descendant 
of  their  former  sovereigns  of  the  djmasty  of  Abenhumeyaa* 
This  rebellion  conturaed  for  some  time ;  and  Philip  II.  en« 
deavoured  to  quell  it  hy  issuing  ediets  of  pardon  even  for 
those  crimes  which  oame  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inqui- 
sition.   An  amnesty  was  granted  to  the  Moors  on  condition 
that  they  came  to  solicit  it,  and  many  took  advant^e  of  the 
permission.    To  prevent  emigration,  the  king  remitted  the 
penalty  of  confiscatioDy  but  the  inquisitors,  by  means  of  the 
impenetrable  secrecy  which  they  always  preserved,  rendered 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  sovereign  of  no  avail.  They 
dkl  not  publish  the  briefs  of  indulgence  granted  by  the  Court 
of  Rome,  knowing  that  a  great  number  of  the  relapied  would 
take  advantage  of  them ;  these  people,  not  being  aware  of 
their  privileges,  were  ecndenmed  and  burnt.    These  ex-^ 
amples  of  cruelty  increased  the  hatred  of  the  Moors  for  this 
sanguinary  tribunal,  and  were  the  cause  of  many  seditions^ 
which,  in  1609,  led  to  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  to 
the  number  of  a  million  souls ;  so  that  in  the  spaoe  of  an 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  yean  the  Inquisition  deprived  the 
kingdom  of  Spain  of  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  Jews,  Mo^ 
rescoes,  and  Moors. 


HS 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF    THE    PROHIBITION    OF    BOOKS    AND    OTHER 

ARTICLES. 

The  opinions  of  Luther,  Zuingle,  OEcolampadius,  Me- 
lancthon,  Muncer,  and  Calvin,  were  first  promulgated 
during  tlie  ministry  of  Don  Alphonso  Manriquez,  the  fifth 
inquisitor-general.  These  reformers  were  called  Protestants 
after  the  imperial  diet  at  Spire  in  1529. 

Leo  the  Xth  had  already  condemned  the  opinions  of 
Luther  as  heretical,  which  induced  Maiu'iquez  to  enact 
severe  punishments  for  those  who  should  openly  maintain  or 
write  in  favour  of  them. 

In  1490  several  Hebrew  bibles  and  books  written  by  Jews 
were  burnt  at  Seville ;  at  Salamanca  more  than  six  thousand 
volumes  of  magic  and  sorcery  were  committed  to  the  flames. 
In  1502  Ferdinand  and  Isabelhi  appointed  the  presidents 
of  the  Chanceries  of  Valladolid  and  Ciudad  Real,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Seville,  Toledo,  Grenada,  the  Bishops  of  Burgos, 
Salamanca,  and  Zamora,  to  decide  on  all  afiliirs  relating  to 
the  examination,  censure,  printing,  introduction,  or  sale  of 
books.  In  1521  the  Pope  wrote  to  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  of  Castile  during  the  absence  of  Charles  V., 
recommending  them  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
works  of  Luther  into  the  kingdom  ;  and  Cardinal  Adrian,  in 
the  same  year,  ordered  the  inquisitors  to  seize  all  books  of 
that  nature  :   this  order  was  repeated  in  1523. 

In  1530  the  Supreme  Council  wrote  to  the  inquisitors 
during  the  absence  of  Cardinal  Manriquez,  on  the  necessity 
of  executing  the  measures  which  had  been  ordained  ;  adding, 
that  information  had  been  received  that  the  writings  of 
Luther  had  been  introduced  into  the  kingdom  under  fic- 
titious  titles,  or  as  works  entirely  composed  by  Catholic 
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.authors ;  and  in  order  to  repress  this  intolerable  abuse,  they 
were  commanded  to  visit  ail  public  libraries  for  those  books, 
and  to  add  to  the  edict  of  denunciations,  a  particular  article, 
to  oblige  all  Catholics  to  denounce  any  person  who  might 
read  or  keep  them  in  their  houses*  In  1535  Cardinal 
Manriquez  addressed  an  order  to  the  inquisitors,  and.  ano- 
ther in  the  same  year  prohibiting  the  universities  of  the 
kingdom  from  explaining,  reading,  or.  even  selling  the 
Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  In  1528  he  anathematised  some 
other  works  of  the  same  author,  although,  he  had  defended 
him. in  1527,  in  an  assembly  which  met  to  examine  his 
writings. 

Erasmus  was  considered  in  Spain  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Catholic  faith  against  the  doctrine  of  Luther, .  and  his 
enemies  were  only  a  few  scholastic  theologians,  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues.  The 
Spanish  theolc^ians  who  wrote  against  him  were,  Diego 
Lopez  de  Zuniga,  Sancho  de  Carranza,  professor  of  theo- 
logy in  the  university  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  Brother  Louis 
de  Carjaval,  a  Franciscan,  Edward  Lee,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor, and  Pedro  Yittoria,  a  theologian  of  Salamanca. 

After  this  first  attack*  in  the  Lent  of  the  year  1527,  two 
monks  denounced  several  propositions  in  the  works  of  Eras- 
mus, as  heretical.  Alphonso  Manriquez  (although  he  was 
then  the  friend  of  Erasmus)  was  obliged  to  submit  these 
propositions  to  the  examination  of  qualifiers;  but  he  ap- 
pointed the  most  learned  men  of  the  kingdom  to  that  office. 

This  assembly  of  doctors  lasted  two  months,  when  the 
plague,  which  then  desolated  some  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
obliged  them  to  separate,  before  they  had  decided  on  the 
judgment  to  be  pronounced  ;  it  appears  from  several  letters 
written  by  Erasmus  about  that  time  that  he  hoped  it  would 
be  favourable  to  him  *. 

1*  £rafliiiiu»  letters  884^  907,  910. 
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But  the  Supreme  Council  qualified  his  Colloqiiies^  his 
Eulogy  of  Folly y  and  his  Paraphrase^  and  prohibited  them 
from  being  read.  In  later  times,  this  prohibition  was  ex- 
tended to  several  other  books  of  the  same  author,  and  the 
Inquisition  recommended  in  its  edicts  that  the  works  of 
Erasmus  should  be  read  with  caution. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  commissioned  the  University  of 
Lou  vain  to  form  a  list  of  dangerous  books,  and  in  1539  he 
obtained  a  bull  of  approbation  from  the  Pope.  The  index 
was  published  in  1546  by  the  university  in  all  the  states  of 
Flanders,  six  years  after  a  decree  had  been  issued  to  pro- 
hibit the  writings  of  Luther  from  being  read  or  bought  on 
pain  of  death*. 

This  severe  measure  displeased  all  ranks.  The  princes  of 
Germany  openly  complained  of  it,  and  offered  to  assist 
Charles  in  his  war  against  the  Turks,  if  he  would  allow  the 
people  liberty  in  matters  of  religion.  Charles  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  their  remonstrances,  and  this  bad  policy  accelerated 
the  progress  of  Lutheranism. 

In  1549,  the  inquisitor-general,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Supreme  Cuuncil,  added  some  new  works  to  the  list  of 
those  which  had  been  prohibited,  and  addressed  two  ordi- 
nances to  the  inquisitors,  enjoining  them  in  the  first,  not  to 
allow  any  person  to  possess  them,  and  in  the  second,  com- 
manding the  consultors  of  the  holy  office  neither  to  read  nor 
keep  them,  though  the  execution  of  the  decrees  might  throw 
them  into  their  hands. 

In  1540  the  emperor  commanded  the  Universitv  of  Louvain 
to  publish  the  index,  with  additions.  This  work  appeared 
in  1550,  and  the  prince  remitted  it  to  the  inquisitor-general, 
and  it  was  printed  by  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
with  a  supplement  composed  of  books  prohihited  in  Spain  ; 
some  time  after  the  council  framed  another  index,  which  was 
certified  by  the  secretary. 

*  Sandoval.  Hist.  Charles  V^  B.  2i,  ^^  23. 
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All  the  loquiaitioDt  reoeived  copies*  and  a  bull  from  Julias 
III.,  which  renewed  the  prohibitioos  and  revoked  the  per- 
wiMaioim  ooatrary  to  the  /lew  bulls :  he  charged  the  inquisi- 
tors  to  seize  as  many  books  as  they  could ;  to  publish  pro»- 
hibitory  edicts,  accompanied  by  censures;  to  prosecute 
those  who  did  not  obey  them,  as  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  to 
give  an  acftount  of  the  books  which  they  had  read  and 
preswed* 

The  Pope  added,  that  he  was  informed  that  a  great 
number  were  in  the  poestosion  of  librarians  and  private  per- 
ioiiSf  particularly  the  Spanish  Bibles  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logue, and  the  Missal  and  Diurnal  in  the  supplement. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  after  acknowledging  the  necessity  of 
treating  the  Writings  of  heretic*  With  great  severity,  com- 
missioned the  celebrated  Carransa  to  compose  the  catalogue. 
After  having  examined  the  great  number  of  books  submitted 
to  the  council,  he  seat  all  those  which  did  not  contain  any 
thing  r^reheosibb  to  the  Dominican  convent  in  the  city  of 
Trent,  Itnd  caused  the  rest  to  be  burnt,  or  torn,  and  thrown 
into  the  Adige*.  Oarranza  soon  after  aocorapanied  Philip 
II.  to  England,  where  he  not  only  converted  many  Lu- 
therans, but  caused  many  bibles  wUch  had  been  translated 
to  be  burnt. 

Some  biUes,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Spain,  and 
were  not  upon  the  list,  were  also  prohibited ;  and  the  inqui- 
sitors were  commanded  to  publish  the  interdict,  and  to  em- 
ploy severe  measures  agaiMt  those  who  refused  to  obey  it. 
The  ordinances  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  composed  by  the 
order  of  the  king,  and  approved  by  him,  were  published  in 
the  same  year ;  they  gave  the  council  the  privilege  of  per- 
mitting books  to  be  printed,  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
be  examined  previously,  if  the  subject  of  which  they  treated 
was  important. 


•  fisbssr  do  Meadon,  Lifs  of  Dos  Barthdomew  Csmaza,  eh.  vil. 
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Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  had  regulated  the  circulation  of 
books  in  their  American  states.  In  1543  the  viceroys  and 
other  authorities  were  commanded  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction or  printing  of  tales  and  romances. 

In  1.350  a  new  decree  obliged  the  tribunal  of  the  com- 
merce of  Seville,  to  register  all  the  books  destined  for  the 
colonies,  to  certify  that  they  were  not  prohibited. 

In  1556  the  government  commanded  that  no  work  re- 
lating to  the  affairs  of  America  should  be  published  without 
a  permission  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  that  those 
already  printed  should  not  be  sold  unless  they  were  examined 
and  approved,  which  obliged  all  those  who  possessed  any 
to  submit  them  to  the  council.  The  officers  of  the  customs 
in  America  were  also  obliged  to  seize  all  the  prohibited 
books  which  might  be  imported,  and  remit  them  to  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  who,  in  this  case,  possessed  the 
same  powers  as  the  inquisitors  of  Spain. 

Lastly,  Philip  II.  in  1560  decreed  new  measures,  and  the 
surveillance  was  afterwards  as  strictly  observed  in  the  colo- 
nies of  the  New  World  as  in  the  Peninsula. 

Although  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  neglected  nothing 
lliat  could  prevent  the  introduction  of  prohibited  books  into 
Spain,  several  which  were  favourable  to  the  Lutheran 
heresy  penetrated  into  the  kingdom.  In  1558  the  inquisitor- 
general  published  an  edict  more  severe  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  also  drew  up  an  instruction  for  the  use  of  the 
inquisitors  ;  importing,  that  all  books  mentioned  in  the 
printed  catalogue  should  be  seized  ;  that  a  public  auto-da-f^ 
should  bo  made  of  those  tending  to  heresy  ;  that  the  com- 
mentaries and  notes  attributed  to  Melancthon  should  be 
suppressed  in  all  the  treatises  on  grammar  where  they  were 
introduced  ;  that  the  bibles  marked  as  being  suspected 
should  be  examined  ;  that  no  books  should  be  seized  except 
those  mentioned  in  the  list  ;  that  all  the  books  printed  in 
Germany  since  1519  without  the  name  of  the  author  should 
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be  examined ;  that  the  tranalation  of  Theophylact  by  (Eco* 
lampadius  should  be  seized;  likewise  some  volumes  of  the 
works  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  which  had  been  translated 
by  that  arch-heretic  and  fFolfang  NtisciUus ;  that  the  com- 
mentaries by  heretics  on  works  composed  by  catholics  should 
be  suppressed ;  and  that  a  book  on  medicine  might  be 
seized  y  although  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  index. 

When  this  edict  was  published,  Francis  Sanchez,  professor 
of  theology  in  the  university  of  Salamanca,  wrote  to  inform 
the  Supreme  Council,  that  he  had  occupied  himself  for  several 
years  in  examining  dangerous  books,  and  gave  his  opinion  on 
the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued. 

The  council,  in  consequence,  decreed  that  those  theologians 
in  the  university  who  had  studied  the  Oriental  languages, 
should  be  obliged,  as  well  as  other  persons,  to  give  up  their 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Bibles  to  the  commissaries  of  the  holy 
office,  on  pain  of  excommunication ;  that  the  proprietors  of 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew  books,  not  mentioned  in  the 
listy  should  not  be  molested ;  that  the  order  concerning  the 
books  printed  without  the  name  of  the  author,  related  only 
to  modem  productions;  that  the  request  made  by  some 
persons  to  be  allowed  to  keep  Pamponius  Mda^  with  the 
commentary  of  Nadicanoy  should  be  refused ;  that  these 
books  should  be  remitted  to  the  council  to  be  examined ; 
that  the  order  to  seize  all  works  containing  errors  should 
only  be  applied  to  modern  books ;  and  that  the  Summa 
Armata  of  Durand,  •f  Cajetan,  Peter  Lombard,  Origen,* 
Theophylact,  TertuUian,  Lactantius,  Lucian,  Aristotle,  Plata, 
Seneca,  and  other  authors  of  that  class,  should  be  allowed 
to  circulate ;  that  the  council  being  informed  that  several 
catalogues  of  prohibited  books  existed,  would  unite  them,' 
and  compose  one  general  catal<^e. 

In  the  year  1558  the  terrible  law  of  Philip  H.-was  pub- 
lished, which  decreed  the  punishments  of  death  and  con- 
fiscation for  all  those  who  riiould  sell,  buy,  keep,  or  read. 
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the  books  prohibited  by  the  holy  office ;  and,  to  ensure  the 
execution  of  this  sanguinary  law,  the  index  was  printed, 
that  the  people  might  not  allege  ignorance  in  their  defence.  ' 
A  bull  of  1559  enjoins  confessors  to  interrogate  their 
penitents  on  this  subject,  and  to  remind  them  that  they  were 
obliged  to  denounce  the  guilty  on  pain  of  excommunication. 
A  particular  article  subjects  the  confessors  to  the  same 
punishment  if  they  neglected  this  duty,  even  if  their  peni- 
tents were  of  the  highest  rank. 

This  severe  law  was  however  mitigated  in  1501,  when  the 
Cfirdinal  of  Alexandria,  inquisitor-general  of  Rome,  pub- 
lished a  decree,  announcing,  in  the  name  of  Pius  IV.,  that 
some  of  the  prohibitions  of  books  had  been  withdrawn. 
This  decree  also  granted  permission  to  read  and  possess  some 
books  which  had  been  suppressed  only  because  they  were 
written  by  heretics. 

Valdes,  the  Inquisitor-general  of  Spain,  immediately 
wrote  to  the  inquisitors  of  the  provinces,  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  the  edict,  until  he  had  received  the  orders  of 
the  king,  to  whom  he  had  represented  the  danger  arising 
from  a  measure  which  annulled  the  punishment  of  ex- 
communication ;  but  Valdes  had  another  motive  in  this 
proceeding. 

In  1559,  this  inquisitor  had  published  a  printed  catalogue 
of  prohibited  books,  which  was  much  more  extended  than 
that   of   1558,    and    in  which,    according  to    the  advice   of 
Francis  Sanchez,  he  had  introduced  all  the  works  mentioned 
in  the  catalogues    of  Rome,   Lisbon,  Lou  vain,  and  those  of 
Spain  of  an  earlier  date.     He  divided  them  into  six  classes. 
The   first  consisted  of   Latin   books  ;    the   second   of  those 
written  in   Castilian  ;    the   third  of  those   in   the   Teutonic 
language ;  the  fourth  of  German  books  ;   the  fifth  of  French; 
and  the  sixth  of  Portuguese.    Valdes,  in  a  note  at  the  end  of 
his  index,  gave  notice  that  there  were  many  books  subject 
to  the  prohibition,  not  mentioned  in  the  list,  but  that  they 
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would  be  ftdded.  He  appointed  the  panisliDrieiit  of  exoom- 
manioation,  and  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  ducats,  for  thoee 
persons  who  should  read  any  of  these  books,  and  in  this 
number  were  included  some  iHiich  were  permitted  to  be 
read  by  the  last  edict  of  the  Pope. 

Valdes  had  inserted  in  his  catalogue  some  books  ^riiich  had 
not  only  been  considered  catholic,  but  were  in  the  hands  of 
everybody  and  full  of  true  piety,  particularly  some  works 
of  Don  Hernand  de  Talavera,  the  renerable  Juan  d'Arila, 
Bartholomew  Carranza  de  Miranda,  Archbiriiop  of  Toledo ; 
Hernand  de  Yillegas,  Louis  de  Granada,  a  Dominican ;  and 
St.  Francis  Borgia. 

The  catalogue  of  Valdes  contained  other  general  prohi- 
bitions.  This  proscription  included  all  Hebrew  books,  and 
those  in  other  tongues  which  treated  of  the  Jewish  customs ; 
those  of  the  Arabs,  or  those  which  in  any  way  treated  of  the 
Mahometan  religion ;  all  works  composed  or  transbted  by 
an  heretic,  or  a  person  condemned  by  the  holy  office ;  all 
treatises  in  the  Spanish  language  with  a  prefiuse,  letter,  pro- 
logue, summary,  notes,  additions,  paraphrase,  explanation^ 
glossary,  or  writing  of  that  nature  added  by  an  heretic ;  all 
sermons,  writings,  letters,  dissourses  on  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, its  mysteries,  sacraments,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures^  if 
these  works  were  inedited  manuscripts. 

Lastly,  the  same  prohibition  was  extended  to  a  multitude 
of  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  other  books  which  had  been 
written  by  men  of  great  piety,  and  had  always  been  con- 
sidered as  proper  guides  to  virtue :  of  this  number  were  the 
works  of  Denis,  the  Carthurian ;  the  author  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Idiot;  the  Bishop  Roflhuse,  and  many  other 
writers. 

In  the  eighteenth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (which 
began  on  the  26th  February,  1562),  the  bishops  found  that 
it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  books  which  were  denounced 
as  suspiciousy  on  account  of  the  eomplamts  which  had  been 
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made  on  the  prohibition  of  the  great  number  of  works  which 
had  been  unjustly  enrolled  in  the  decree  of  Paul  lY.  The 
council  appointed  commissioners  to  examine  them,  and  they 
made  a  report  of  their  labour  in  the  last  session  in  1563 : 
they  had  drawn  up  a  catalogue  of  the  works  which  they 
considered  necessary  to  be  prohibited.  It  was  submitted  to 
Pius  V.y  who  published  it  in  1564,  with  ten  general  rules 
for  the  solution  of  any  difficulties  which  might  be  discovered . 
A  great  number  of  books,  which  had  been  unjustly  con- 
demned by  Yaldes,  were  omitted  in  this  index,  and  the 
Catechism  of  Carranza  was  declared  to  be  orthodox  by  an 
assembly  of  theologians  who  had  been  appointed  to  ex- 
amine it. 

In  1565  the  Doctor  Gonzales  Illescas  published  the  first 
part  of  his  Pontifical  History.  It  was  immediately  seized 
by  the  holy  office,  and  the  second  part,  printed  at  Valla- 
dolid  in  1567,  shared  the  same  fate.  A  short  time  after, 
Illescas  was  persecuted  by  the  inquisitors  of  Valladolid; 
and,  to  preserve  himself  from  becoming  their  victim,  was 
obliged  to  suppress  his  work  and  write  another,  omitting 
the  articles  against  some  of  the  popes :  this  work  appeared 
in  1574.  Although  the  holy  office  had  so  carefully  sup- 
pressed the  first  edition,  it  was  inserted  in  the  index  of  1583, 
as  if  some  copies  had  been  still  in  existence. 

In  1567  the  council  commanded  the  theological  works  of 
Brother  John  Fero,  a  Franciscan  of  Italy,  to  be  seized,  with 
the  notes  and  corrections  of  Brother  Michael  de  Medina,  and 
some  other  works  of  the  same  author,  who  ended  his  days  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  in  1578,  before  his  sentence 
had  been  pronounced.  After  his  death,  his  Apology  for 
John  Fero  was  inserted  in  the  expurgatory  index. 

In  1568  the  Supreme  Council  charged  the  officers  of  the 
Inquisition  to  watch  the  frontiers  of  Guiprescoa,  Navarre, 
Arragon,  and  Catalonia,  with  the  gpreatest  vigilance,  to  pre* 
vent  the  introduction  of  prohibited  books.    This  resolution 
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was  adopted,  because  ioformation  had  been  received  that  a 
great  number  of  Lutheran  books  in  the  Castilian  tongue 
were  packed  and  sent  in  hogsheads  of  the  wines  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy,  with  so  much  art,  that  the  officers  of 
the  customs  could  not  discover  the  deception* 

In  1570  the  council  prohibited  a  work  on  the  Pentateuch 
by  Brother  Jerome  de  Holcastro;  and  the  Petit  Qfice,  printed 
at  Paris  in  1556.  The  motive  for  this  suppression  was  sin- 
gular: the  frontbpiece  was  decorated  with  a  cross  and  a 
swan,  with  the  motto,  **  In  hoc  ciono  vincbs."  It  is  plain 
that  the  Petit  Office  was  prohibited,  because  a  C  was  used 
instead  of  the  S  in  the  word  n^o.  The  same  severity  was 
shewn  in  all  cases  where  the  books  had  this  symbol,  or  any 
allegories  of  that  nature. 

In  1571  the  inquisitors  caused  a  Spanish  Bible,  printed  at 
Baste,  to  be  seized,  and  Philip  II.  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  compose  an 
index  for  the  use  of  the  Flemish  people,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  learned  Arias  Montanus.    He  presided  in  an  assembly 
of  theologians,  who  judged  that  the  new  index  should  only 
consist  of  the  Latin  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition,  or  which  it 
was  necessary  to  correct.    This  measure  was  applied  only  to 
some  well-known  authors  who  were  dead,  and  to  some  others, 
still  living ;  but  more  particularly  to  the  works  of  Erasmus, 
and  with  circumstances  which  might  lead  to  the  supposition, 
that  his  books  were  the  principal  objects  of  the  prohibition, 
and  that  of  the  other  authors  merely  a  pretext  to  conceal 
the  injury  done  to  him.     This  catalogue  was  printed  at  Ant- 
werp in  1571,  with  a  pre&ce  by  Arias  Montanus*,  a  royal 
decree  and  a  proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  enforcing 
the  execution  of  it.     This  list  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Expurgaiary  Index  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.    The  holy  office 
had  no  part  in  this  affair,  as  the  Flemings  had  refused  to 
recognise  their  authority. 
In  1582  the  inquisitor-general,  Don  Gaspard  de.Quiroga, 
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published  a  new  Prohibitory  Index.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Index  of  his  predecessor  V aides  is  rneniioned  in  this 
list. 

That  which  was  published  in  1584  was  drawn  up  by 
Juan  de  Mariana,  who  soon  after  had  some  of  his  own  works 
prohibited.  In  1011,  a  new  index  was  formed  under  the 
inquisitor-general  Don  Bernard  de  Roxas  of  Sandoval. 

The  Cardinal  Zapata,  who  succeeded  Roxas,  adopted  one 
more  extended  in  1620,  and  it  was  used  by  his  successor, 
Don  Antonio  de  Sotomayor,  in  1630.  This  catalogue  was  the 
first  which  the  inquisitors  presumed  to  publish  from  their 
own  authority,  and  without  being  commissioned  by  govern- 
ment. Don  Diego  Savimiato  Valladares,  inquisitor-general 
in  1681,  began  to  reprint  it  with  additions,  and  it  was 
finished  by  Don  Vidal  Marin,  who  published  it  in  1707. 

Don  Francis  Perez  del  Prado,  another  inquisitor-general, 
commissioned  the  Jesuits  Casani  and  Carrasco  to  compose  a 
new  catalogue.  Although  these  monks  wore  not  authorized 
by  the  Supreme  Council,  they  inserted  in  the  list  all  the  books 
which  they  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  Jansenists, 
Baius  and  Father  Quesnel.  Their  conduct  was  denounced  to 
the  Supreme  Council  by  the  Dominican  Concina,  and  some 
other  monks  ;  the  Jesuits  were  examined,  and  defended  them- 
selves: the  council,  though  it  could' not  approve,  did  not 
carry  the  affair  further ;  it  had  not  suflBcient  power  to  ba- 
lance the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  Francis  Rabago,  who  was 
confessor  to  Ferdinand  VI. 

Among  the  books  which  they  prohibited  M'cre  the  works 
of  Cardinal  Norris,  which  were  held  in  general  estimation 
by  the  learned  throughout  Christendom.  Benedict  XIV., 
in  174'*^,  addressed  a  brief  to  the  inquisitor-general,  com- 
manding him  to  revoke  the  prohibition;  as  this  order  was 
not  obeyed,  the  Pope  complained  to  the  king,  but  was  unable 
to  obtain  his  request  until  ten  years  after,  when  the  Jesuit 
Rabago  no  longer  directed  the  conscience  of  the  monarch. 
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The  index  of  tlie  Jesuits  also  caatained  several  treatises  of 
the  venerable  Don  Juan  de  Palafox  y  Mendosa*  Archbishop 
and  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  The  congi'egation  of  rites  after- 
wards declared  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  worthy  of 
censure,  and  the  inquisitor-general  was  obliged  to  revoke  the 
prohibition  in  an  edict,  the  copies  of  which  were  immediately 
bought  up  by  some  friends  of  the  Jesuits.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  criticism  of  Perez  Hel  Prado,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  he  Utterly  lamented  the  misfortune  of  the  age  he  lived 
in,  saying,  **  Thai  wme  incHviduali  had  canud  their  antdaeitg 
io  the  execrable  esttemity  of  demanding  permisiian  to  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue y  without  ymnff^  io 
encounter  mortal  poison  therein.** 

In  1792  a  new  index  was  published,  without  the  consent, 
and  even  in  oppontion  to  the  Supreme  Council,  by  Dob  Au- 
gustine Rubin  de  Cevallos,  inquisitor-general.  It  is  this 
index  which  is  still  in  force,  but  the  prohibitions  and  expur- 
gat<M7  measures  have  since  been  multiplied. 

The  prohibitory  decrees  are  preceded  by  qualijicaiicn. 
The  process  is  instituted  before  the  supreme  council ;  but  as 
the  ittformation  is  generally  laid  before  the  inquisitors  of  the 
court,  they  appoint  the  qualifiers  who  censure  the  book. 
A  copy  of  the  work  and  the  denunciation  is  sent  to  the  first 
qualifier,  and  afterwards  to  the  second,  unsigned  by  the 
opinion  of  the  first ;  if  they  do  not  accord,  copies  are  tent 
a  third  time  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Council. 
The  inquisitora  of  the  provinces  have  likewise  the  privilege 
of  receiving  informations  :  they  proceed  in  the  same  manner; 
but  the  council  always  commission  the  inquisitors  of  the 
court  to  censure  books,  because  they^wez'e  more  sure  of  their 
qualifiers. 

If  any  person  presumed  to  buy,  keep,  or  read  prohibited 
books,  he  rendered  himself  liable  to  be  suspected  of  heresy 
by  the  inquisitors,  although  it  might  not  be  proved  that  he 
became  an  heretic  from   such  reading:    he  incurred  the 
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punishment  of  major  excommunication,  and  was  proceeded 
against  by  the  tribunal :  the  result  of  this  action  was  the 
absolution  ab  caiUelam. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  no  person 
has  been  imprisoned  for  reading  prohibited  books,  unless  he 
was  convicted  of  having  advanced  or  written  heretical  pro- 
positions. The  punishment  inflicted  was  merely  a  pecuniary 
penalty,  and  a  declaration  that  the  individual  was  slightly 
suspected  of  heresy ;  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  qua- 
lification was  omitted,  if  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  accused  had  erred  from  motives  of  curiosity,  and  not 
from  a  tendency  to  false  doctrine.  Nevertheless  all  these 
proceedings  are  arbitrary,  and  the  inquisitors  have  the  power 
of  pursuing  the  infringers  of  this  law  as  if  they  were  heretics. 

The  permission  to  read  prohibited  books,  rendered  all  ac- 
tions instituted  against  those  who  violated  the  law  ineffectual. 
The  Pope  granted  it  for  a  sum  of  money,  without  inquiring 
if  the  person  who  demanded  it  was  capable  of  abusing  the 
permission.  The  inquisitor-general  of  Spain  acted  with 
more  prudence ;  he  took  secret  informations  on  the  conduct 
of  the  solicitor,  and  required  him  to  state  in  writing  the 
object  of  his  demand,  and  the  subject  on  which  he  wished  to 
consult  the  prohibited  books.  Where  the  permission  granted 
was  general,  the  books  mentioned  in  the  edicts  were  ex- 
cepted. In  this  sense  the  works  of  Rousseau,  Montesquieu, 
Mirabeau,  Diderot,  d'Alembert,  Voltaire,  and  several  other 
modern  philosophers,  among  whom  was  Filangieri,  were  ex- 
cepted from  the  privilege.  During  the  last  years  of  the  In- 
quisition, the  permissions  granted  by  the  Court  of  Rome  did 
not  defend  the  persons  wlio  received  tliem  from  the  inquisi- 
torial actions ;  they  were  subject  to  revision,  and  the  inqui- 
sitor-general did  not  authorize  the  use  of  them  without  great 
difficulty,  and  as  if  the  Court  of  Rome  had  never  granted 
them. 

The  Inquisition  also  prohibited  pictures,  medals,  prints. 
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and  a  number  of  other  things,  with  as  much  severity  as 
books.  Thus  fans,  snuff-boxes,  mirrors,  and  other  articles  of 
furniture,  were  often  the  cause  of  great  troubles  and  difficul- 
ties to  those  who  possessed  them,  if  they  happened  to  be 
adorned  with  a  mythological  figure  which  might  be  con- 
sidered  as  indecent. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Particular   trials   for   suspicion  of   LtTHBRANiSMf 

AND    SOME    OTHER    CRIMES. 

Edicts  against  Lutherans,  Illuminati,  &c. 

The  inquisitor-general,  who  perceived  the  necessity  of  arrest* 
ing  the  prepress  of  Lutheranism  in  Spain,  decreed,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Council  of  the  Inquisition,  several  new  articles 
in  addition  to  the  annual  edict.  These  articles  oblige  every 
Christian  to  declare,  if  he  knows  or  has  heard  of  any  person 
who  has  said,  maintained,  or  thought  that  the  sect  of  Luther 
is  good,  or  that  his  partisans  will  be  saved,  and  approved  nor 
believed  any  of  his  condemned  propositions :  for  example, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  confess  sins  to  a  priest,  and  that  it 
is  sufficient  to  confess  to  God ;  that  neither  the  Pope  or  the 
priests  have  the  power  of  remitting  sins ;  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  is  not  actually  present  in  the  consecrated  host;  that  it  is 
not  permitted  to  pray  to  saints,  or  expose  images  in  churches ; 
that  faith  and  baptism  are  sufficient  for  salvation,  and  that 
good  works  are  not  necessary  ;  that  every  Christian  may,  al- 
though not  of  the  priesthood,  receive  the  confession  of  anothe^ 
Christian,  and  administer  the  sacrament  to  him ;  that  the 
Pope  has  not  the  power  of  granting  indulgences ;  that  priests 
and  monks  may  lawfully  marry;  that  God  did  not  esta- 
blish the  regular  religious  orders ;  that  the  state  of  marriage 
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is  better  and  more  perfect  than  that  of  celibacy ;  that  there 
oiiglit  to  be  no  festivals  but  the  sabbath,  and  that  it  is  not 
sinful  to  eat  meat  on  Friday,  in  Lent,  or  on  other  fast-days. 

Alphonso  Manriquez  also  gave  permission  to  the  inquisi- 
tors  of  the  provinces  to  take  any  measures  they  might  think 
proper,  to  discover  tliose  persons  who  had  embraced  the 
lieresy  of  the  illumiiiati,  {ahimlj ratios.)  These  people,  who 
were  also  called  dejados  {quielisls)^  formed  a  sect  whose 
chief,  it  is  said,  was  that  Muncer  who  had  already  established 
that  of  the  Anabaptists.  Some  time  after,  the  Council  of 
the  Inquisition  added  several  articles  relative  to  the  illumi' 
nati  to  those  already  mentioned. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  tlie  first  Spaniards  who  followed  the 
doctrines  of  Luther  were  Franciscan  monks ;  for  Clement 
VII.,  in  1520,  authorized  the  general  and  provincials  of 
the  order  of  Minor  Friars  of  St.  Francis  d'Assiz,  to  absolve 
those  of  the  community  who  liad  fallen  into  that  heresy,  after 
they  had  taken  an  oath  to  renounce  it  for  ever.  Several 
monks  of  the  same  order  had  already  represented  to  the 
Pope,  that  by  the  privileges  granted  to  them  in  the  bull 
mare  tnagniwi,  and  confirmed  by  other  decrees  of  the  holy 
see,  no  stranger  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  tlieir  affairs,  and 
that  they  did  not  recognise  any  judge  but  the  judge  of  their 
institution,  even  in  cases  of  apostasy  and  heresy. 

Manriquez,  embarrassed  in  his  ministry  by  the  pretensions 
of  the  Franciscans,  wrote  to  the  Pope,  wlio  expedited,  in 
152.3,  a  brief,  by  which  the  inquisitor-general  was  em- 
powered to  take  cognizance  of  these  affairs,  assisted  by  a 
monk,  named  by  the  prelate  of  the  order,  and  that,  in  cases 
of  appeal  from  judgment,  the  Pope  should  be  applied  to  : 
but  these  appeals  were  afterwards  ordered  to  be  made  before 
the  inquisitor-general. 

Trials  of  several  Persons. 
During  the  ministry  of  tlie  inquisitor-general  Manriquez, 
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history  points  out  several  illustrious  and  innocent  victims 
of  the  tribunal,  who  were  suspected  of  Lutheranism :  such 
was  the  venerable  Juan  d* Avila,  who  would  have  been  beati- 
fied, if  he  had  been  a  monk,  but  he  was  only  a  secular  priest: 
he  was  called,  in  Spain,  the  Apostle  of  Andaltisiay  on  account 
of  his  exemplary  life,  and  his  charitable  actions.    St.  Theresa 
de  Jesus  informs  us,  in  her  works,  that  she  derived  much 
assistance  from  his  counsels  and  doctrine.     He  preached  the 
gospel  with  simplicity,  and  never  introduced  into  his  dis- 
courses those  questions  which  at  that  time  so  disgracefully 
agitated  the  scholastic  theologians.     Some  envious  monks, 
irritated  at  his  aversion  for  disputes,  united  to  plan   hitf 
ruin.    They  denounced  some  of  his  propositions  to  the  Inqui- 
sition, as  tending  to  Lutheranism  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
iUuminati.  In  1534,  Juan  d'Avila  was  confined  in  the  secret 
prison  of  the  holy  ofiice,  by  an  order  of  the  inquisitors ;  they 
did  not  make  their  resolution  known  to  the  Supreme  Council 
or  to  the  ordinary,  on  the  pretence  that  this  measure  was 
only  ordained  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion.     Although 
this  proceeding  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Inquisition, 
to  the  royal  ordinances,  and  those  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
yet  they   contenmed  these  violations,  and  even  tacitly  ap- 
proved them,  as  no  reprimand  was  addressed  to  the  offenders. 
This  act  of  the  Inquisition,  which  took  place  at   Seville, 
much  affected  the  inquisitor-general :   he  occupied  the  see  of 
that  city,  and  had  the  greatest  esteem  for  Juan  d*Avila, 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  saint,  which  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  him,  as  the  protection  of  Manriquez,  as  chief  of 
the  Inquisition,  greatly  contributed  to  prove  his  innocence ; 
d'Avila  was  acquitted,  and  continued  to  preach  with  the 
same  zeal  and  charity  until  his  death. 

This  year  was  more  fatal  to  two  men,  who  are  celebrated 
in  the  literary  history  of  Spain — Juan  de  Vergara,  and  Ber- 
nardin  de  Tobar,  his  brother :  they  were  arrested  by  the  In- 
quisition of  Toledo,  and  were  not  released  from  its  dan- 
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geons,  until  they  had  been  sul^ted  to  the  abjuration  (ile 
levi )  of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  to  receive  the  absolution  of 
censures  ad  cau/^/am,  and  to  several  penances.  Juan  de  Yer- 
gara  was  a  canon  of  Toledo,  and  had  been  secretary  to  Car- 
dinal Ximenez  de  Cisneros^and  to  Don  Alphonso  de  Fonseca, 
Ills  successor  in  the  see  of  that  city.  Nicholas  Antonio  has 
inserted,  in  his  library,  a  notice  of  the  literary  productions 
of  this  Spaniard,  and  does  justice  to  his  virtue  and  merit. 
His  profound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages was  the  cause  of  his  mifortune ;  he  had  remarked 
some  faults  in  the  translation  of  the  vulgate,  and  thus  gave 
the  signal  of  persecution  to  some  monks,  who  had  only 
studied  Latin  and  the  jargon  of  the  schools.  The  chapter  of 
Toledo  honoured  his  memory  in  placing  on  his  tomb  an  epi- 
taph, which  is  preserved  by  the  author  I  have  cited.  Vergara 
had  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  this  community,  for  having 
composed  the  inscriptions  which  decorate  the  choir  of  their 

church. 

Bemardin  de  Tobar  is  less  known,  but  Peter  Martyr 
d' Angleria  mentions  him  among  the  learned  men  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  John  Louis  Yives,  a  learned  man  of  that 
age,  says  in  writing  to  Erasmus :  **  We  live  in  a  difficult 
time ;  it  is  dangerous  either  to  speak  or  be  silent ;  Vergara, 
his  brother  Bernardin  de  Tobar,  and  several  other  learned 
men,  have  been  arrested  in  Spain  *.*' 

Among  this  number  was  one  of  whom  Vives  could  not 
give  a  particular  account.  I  speak  of  Alphonso  Virues,  a 
Benedictine,  born  at  Olmedo,  and  one  of  the  best  theologians 
of  his  time.  He  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
languages,  and  had  composed  several  works.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  which  judged  the  works  of  Eras- 
mus in  1527,  and  preacher  to  Charles  V.,  who  listened  to 
his  discourses  with  so  much  pleasure^,  that  he  took  him  to 

*  Majan*t  Life  of  John  Louis  Vives,  in  the  introduction  to  tlic  neir 
edition  of  hit  wrorkt?. 
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Germany,  and  on  his  return  to  Spain  wbuld  not  hear  any 
other  person.  These  distinctions  excited  the  envy  of  the 
monksy  and  they  would  have  succeeded  in  their  endeavours 
to  ruin  him,  but  for  the  firmness  and  constancy  of  tKe  em- 
peror in  protecting  him. 

Yirues  was  suspected  of  being  fiivourable  to  the  opinions 
of  Luther,  and  thrown  into  the  secret  prisons  of  the  holy 
office  at  Seville.    The  emperor,  who  knew  him  well,  both 

*  -  .  # 

from  his  sermons,  and  the  intercourse  which  took  place  dur- 
ing  their  travels  in  Grermany,  felt  this  blow  acutely,  and 
not  doubting  that  Yirues  was  the  victim  of  an  intrigue  which 
the  inquisitor-general  ought  to  have  prevented,  he  exiled 
Manriquez,  who  was  obliged  to  retire  to  his  archbishopric  of 
Seville,  where  he  iiied  in  1538.  Not  content  with  this, 
Charles  commanded  the  Supreme  Council  to  address  an  ordi- 
nance to  all  the  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition,  importing,  that 
in  case  of  a  preliminary  instruction  sufficiently  serious  to 
cause  the  arrest  of  a  monk,  the  decree  of  imprisonment  should 
be  delayed,  and  that  the  inquisitors  should  send  an  entire 
and  fiftithful  copy  of  the  coimnencement  of  the  proceedings 
to  the  Supreme  Council,  and  wait  for  the  orders  which 
would  be  sent  them  after  the  examination  of  the  writings. 

The  unfortunate  Virues,  nevertheless,  suffered  all  the 
horrors  of  a  secret  imprisonment  for  four  years.  During  this 
period,  as  he  writes  to  Charles  Y.,  *^  he  was  scarcely  allowed 
to  breathe  or  to  occupy  himself  with  anything  but  charges, 
replies,  testimonies,  defences,  libels,  means,  acts  (nomina 

qua  et  ipso  pome  iimendo  sono toords  which  cannot 

be  heard  vrithout  terrors)^  or  with  heresies,  blasphemies, 
errors,  anathemas,  schisms,  and  other  monsters,  which,  with 
labour  that  may  be  compared  to  those  of  Hercules,  I  have 
at  last  conquered  with  the  aid  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  I  am 
now  justified  through  your  majesty's  protection  *•'* 

*  Yinies :  PhilippicM  against  Melanelhorit  in  the  dedication  of  the 
edition  of  Antwerp,  1541. 
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One  of  til e  means  employed  by  Virues  for  his  defence,  was 
to  demand  that  the  tribunal  should  pay  attention  to  the 
points  of  doctrine  which  lie  had  established,  and  prepared  to 
attack  Melancthon  and  other  Lutherans  before  the  diet  of 
Ratisbon ;  but  tliis  demand  did  not  gain  the  object  which  he 
had  in  view,  which  was  a  complete  absolution,  because  his 
enemies  had  denounced  propositions  advanced  in  public. 
Although  he  proved  that  they  were  extremely  Catholic, 
when  examined  with  the  text,  yet  he  could  not  prevent  them 
from  incurring  the  theological  censure  in  the  form  given  by 
the  denunciation  :  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  an  abjuration 
of  all  heresies,  particularly  that  of  Luther  and  his  adherents. 
The  definitive  sentence  was  pronounced  in  1537  :  he  was 
declared  to  be  suspected  of  professing  the  errors  of  Luther, 
and  condemned  to  be  absolved  from  the  censures  ad  cautelam; 
to  be  confined  in  a  monastery  for  two  years,  and  prohibited 
from  preaching  the  word  of  God  for  two  years  after  his 
release. 

The  emperor,  when  informed  of  these  transactions,  com- 
plained to  the  Pope,  who,  in  ISo"^,  addressed  a  brief  to 
Virues,  which  contained  a  dispensation  from  the  different 
j^enances  to  wliich  he  had  been  condemned  :  it  also  re-in- 
stated him  in  his  office  of  preacher  ;  and  declared,  that  what 
had  passed  could  not  exclude  him  from  any  office,  not  even 
from  episcopacy. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  affair  of  Virues,  and  many  others, 
did  not  make  Charles  V.  perceive  the  nature  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  that  he  still  continued  to  protect  that  institution. 
However,  the  trial  of  his  preacher,  and  several  other  crosses 
which  he  experienced  about  that  time,  were  the  reasons  why 
he  deprived  the  holy  office  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  in  1535, 
and  it  was  not  restored  until  the  vear  1545.  This  favour 
for  Virues  was  so  constant,  that  he  soon  after  presented  him 
to  the  Pope  for  the  bishopric  of  the  Canaries,  but  the  Pope 
refused  him,  alleging  that  the  suspicions   raised  agauist  the 
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purity  of  his  fkith  rendered  him  improper  to  be  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  a  bishop^  although  the  bull  had  declared  him 
to  be  eligible*  The  emperor  insisted,  and  the  Pope  at 
length  yielded  to  his  pressing  solicitations.  Virues  was  made 
Bishop  of  the  Canaries  in  1540. 

In  1527  the  Inquisition  of  Valladolid  was  occupied  by  an 
affair,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  account,  that  the 
compastton  and  indulgence  which  the  inquisitors  always  pro- 
fessed in  their  acts,  find  other  forms  of  justice,  may  be  justly 
appreciated. 

One  Diego  Vallejo,  of  the  village  of  Palacios  de  Meneses, 
in  the  diocese  of  Palencia,  having  been  arrested  for  blas- 
phemy by  the  Inquisition,  declared,  among  other  things,  that 
two  noonths  before,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1526,  two  phy- 
sicians, named  Alphonso  Garcia  and  Juan  de  Salas,  were 
disputing  on  the  subject  of  medicine,  before  him  and  Ferdi- 
nand Ramirez,  his  son-in^^law :  the  first  maintained  his  opi- 
nion on  the  authority  of  certain  writers  ;  Salas  affirmed  that 
these  writers  were  deceived ;  Garcia  replied  that  his  opinion 
was  proved  by  the  text  of  the  evangelists,  which  caused  Salas 
to  say  that  they  had  lied  as  well  as  the  others.  Ferdinand 
Ramirez  (who  had  also  been  arrested  uponsuspicion  of  Juda- 
ism) was  examined  the  .same  day ;  his  deposition  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Vallejo,  but  he  ^dded,  that  Salas  returned 
to  his  house  some  hours  after,  and  in  speaking  of  what  had 
passed,  said,  **  What  foUy  I  have  asserted  T  When  the 
tribunal  had  finished  the  affair  of  Ramirez  and  Vallejo,  they 
arrested  Juan  de  Salas. 

The  inquisitors  (without  the  concurrence  of  the  diocesan, 
without  oonsultors  or  qualifiers,  and  without  communicating 
with  the  Supreme  Council)  decreed  the  arrest  of  Juan  de. 
Salas  on  the  14th  of  February,  1527,  as  if  the  declarations  of 
Ramirez  and  Vallejo  had  been  sufficient.  The  audiences  of 
admonition  were  granted,  and  the  depositions  were  com- 
municated without  the  names  of  the  persons  or  place.     He 
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replied  tliat  the  circumstances  were  not  correctly  stated. 
The  other  physician  was  then  called,  who  declared,  that  in 
conversing  with  Salas  on  the  evangelists,  he  heard  him  say, 
that  some  of  them  had  lircL  He  was  asked  if  any  one  had 
reproached  Salas  for  this  expression  ;  Garcia  replied,  that 
an  hour  after  lie  had  advised  him  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
Inquisition,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  do  so.  The  in- 
quisitor then  asked  if  he  was  inimical  to  the  accused  ;  the 
witness  replied  in  the  negative.  On  the  IGth  of  April  the 
ratification  of  Ramirez  and  Garcia  took  j^lace.  On  the  6th 
of  May  the  prisoner  presented  two  requisitions  or  means  of 
defence :  in  the  first  he  protested  against  all  that  had  been 
said  contrary  to  his  declaration,  and  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ences in  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  ;  the  second  w\as  an 
mterrorraiory  in  thirteen  questions,  two  of  which  tended  to 
prove  his  orthodoxy,  and  the  others  to  justify  the  motives  of 
the  challenge  which  he  had  presented  against  certain  persons 
who  had  been  called  upon  to  depose  in  his  trial.  This  piece 
contains,  in  the  margin,  the  witnesses  to  be  consulted  for  each 
question.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  prisoner  took  advantage 
of  the  laws  of  the  holy  office  in  his  defence  ;  but  the  inquisi- 
tors, instead  of  conforming  to  their  own  regulations,  erased 
the  names  of  several  persons  designated  in  the  list  of  the 
accused  as  w^itnesses  on  his  side,  and  w^ould  not  hear  them. 
Nevertheless,  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  interrogatory  were 
proved  by  fourteen  witnesses,  and  on  the  2oth  of  May  the 
fiscal  gave  his  conclusions. 

The  fact  related  by  Ramirez ;  the  contradictions  in  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses  ;  the  difference  in  the  report  of 
both,  from  that  of  the  accuser;  the  important  advantages 
gained  by  the  prisoner  in  justifying  his  challenge,  in  only 
having  two  witnesses  against  him  (who  had  both  been  pro- 
secuted, one  for  blasphemy,  the  other  for  Judaism),  and  in 
being  accused  of  only  one  proposition  ;  lastly,  the  possibility 
that  the  accused  had  forgotten  many  things  during  the  space 
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of  a  year,  are  circumstances  which  would  make  any  one  sup- 
pose that  Juan  de  Saks  would  have  been  acquitted,  or  that 
they  would*  at  least,  (if  they  supposed  that  he  had  denied 
the  truth,)  have  contented  themselves  with  imposing  the 
penance  of  the  suspicion  de  levi  upon  him ;  but  instead  of 
this,  the  inquisitor  Moriz,  without  the  concurrence  of  his 
colleague  Alvarado,  decreed  that  Salas  should  be  tortured, 
as  guilty  of  concealment.  In  this  act  the  foll<Twing  depo-* 
sition  is  found : — **  We  ordain  that  the  said  torture  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manner  and  during  the  time  that  we  shall  think 
proper,  after  having  protested  as  we  still  protest,  that,  in 
case  of  injury,  death,  or  fractured  limbs,  the  fault  can  only 
be  imputed  to  the  said  licentiate  Salas."  The  decree  of 
Moriz  took  effect :  I  subjoin  the  verbal  process  of  the  ei^e* 
cution. 

''  At  Yalladolid,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1527,  the  licentiate 
Moriz,  inquisitor,  caused  the  licentiate  Juan  de  Salas  to  ap- 
pear before  him»  and  the  sentence  was  read  and  notified  to 
him.  After  the  reading,  the  said  licentiate  Salas  declared, 
that  he  had  not  said  that  of  which  he  was  acaised;  and  the 
said  licentiate  Moriz  iounediately  caused  him  j;o  be  conducted 
to  the  chamber  of  torture,  where»  being  stripped  to  his  shirt, 
Salas  was  put  by  the  shoulders  into  the  chevalet,  where  the 
executioner,  Pedro  Porras,  fastened  him  by  the  arms  and 
legs  with  cords  of  hemp,  of  which  he  made  eleven  turns  round 
each  limb ;  Salas,  during  the  time  that  the  said  Pedro  was 
tying  him  thus,  was  warned  to  speak  the  truth  several  times, 
to  which  he  always  replied,  that  he  had  never  said  what  he 
was  accused  of.  He  recited  the  creed,  ^^  Quicumque  vult," 
and  several  times  gave  thanks  to  God  and  our  Lady ;  .and  the 
said  Salas  being  still  tied  as  before  mentioned,  a  fine  wet 
cloth  was  put  over  his  face,  and  about  a  pint  of  water  was 
poured  into  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  from  an  earthen  vessel 
with  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  and  containing  about  two  quarts : 
nevertheless,  Salas  still  persisted  in  denying  the  accusation. 
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Then  Pedro  de  Porras  tightened  the  cords  on  the  riglit  leg, 
and  poured  a  second  measure  of  water  on  the  face  ;  the 
cords  were  tightejied  a  second  time  on  the  same  leg,  but  Juan 
de  Salas  still  persisted  in  denying  that  he  hid  ever  said  any 
thing  of  the  kind ;  and  although  pressed  to  tell  the  truth 
several  times,  he  still  denied  the  accusation.  Then  the  said 
licentiate  Moriz,  havintr  declared  tliat  the  torture  teas  ukgun 
BUT  NOT  fTni SHED,  commanded  tliat  it  should  cease.  The 
accused  was  withdrawn  from  the  chevalet  or  rack,  at  which 
execution,  I,  Henry  Paz,  was  present  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end. — Henry  Paz,  notary.'' 

If  this  execution  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  torture, 
how  was  it  to  finish?  By  the  death  of  the  sufferer?  In 
order  to  understand  this  statement,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
that  the  instrument,  which  in  Castilian  is  called  escalera 
(and  which  has  also  the  name  of  burro ^  and  is  translated  into 
French  by  the  word  chevalet)^  is  a  machine  of  wood,  in- 
vented to  torture  the  accused.  It  is  formed  like  a  groove, 
hirge  enough  to  hold  the  body  of  a  man,  without  a  bottom, 
but  a  stick  crosses  it,  over  which  the  bodv  falls  in  such  a 
position,  that  the  feet  are  much  higher  than  tlie  head;  con- 
sequently, a  violent  and  painful  respiration  ensues,  witii  in- 
tolerable pains  in  the  sides,  the  arms,  and  legs,  where  the 
pressure  of  the  cords  is  so  great,  even  before  the  garot  has 
been  used,  that  they  penetrate  to  the  bone. 

If  we  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  people  who  carry 
merchandise  on  mules  or  in  carts  tighten  the  cords  by  means 
of  sticks,  we  can  easily  imagine  the  torments  which  the  un- 
fortunate John  de  Salas  must  have  suffered.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  liquid  is  not  less  likely  to  kill  those  whom  the  in- 
quisitors torture,  and  it  has  happened  more  than  once.  The 
mouth,  during  the  torture,  is  in  the  most  unfavourable  po- 
sition for  respiration,  so  much  so,  that  a  person  would  die 
if  he  remained  several  hours  in  it ;  a  piece  of  fine  wet  linen 
is  introduced  into  the  throat,  on  which  the  water  from  the 
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▼eafiel  is  poured  bo  slowly,  that  it  requires  an  hour  to  con- 
sume a  pint,  although  it  descends  without  intermission.  In 
this  state  the  patient  finds  it  impossible  to  breathe,  as  the 
water  enters  the  nostrils  at  the  same  time,  and  the  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs  is  often  the  result. 

Raymond  Gonzales  de  Montes  (who,  in  1558,  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  escape  from  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office  at  Se- 
ville) wrote  a  book  in  Latin,  on  the  Inquisition,  under  the 
name  of  Reginaldus  Gonsahnus  Montanus*,  He  informs  us 
that  the  cord  was  wound  eight  or  ten  times  round  the  legs. 
Eleven  turns  were  made  round  the  limbs  of  Salas,  besides 
those  of  the  garot.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  humanity 
of  the  Inquisition  of  Valladolid,  from  the  definitive  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  licentiate  Moriz  and  his  colleague.  Doctor 
Alvarado,  without  any  other  formality,  after  they  had  taken 
(if  we  may  believe  them)  the  advice  of  persons  noted  for 
their  learning  and  virtue,  but  without  the  adjournment 
which  ought  to  have  preceded  it,  and  without  the  concur-* 
rence  of  the  diocesan  in  ordinary.  They  declared  that  the 
fiscal  had  not  entirely  proved  the  accusation,  and  that  the 
prisoner  had  succeeded  in  destroying  some  of  the  charges ; 
but  that  on  account  of  the  suspicion  arising  from  the  trial, 
Juan  de  Salas  was  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  the  pub- 
lic auto-dchfSf  in  his  shirt,  without  a  cloak,  his  head  un* 
covered,  and  with  a  torch  in  his  hand ;  that  he  should  abjure 
heresy  publicly,  and  that  he  should  pay  ten  ducats  of  gold 
to  the  Inquisition,  and  fulfil  his  penance  in  the  church  as- 
agned.  It  is  seen,  by  a  certificate  afterwards  given  in,  that 
Juan  de  Salas  performed  bis  (mt(Hla"fe  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1528,  and  that  his  fiither  paid  the  fine :  the  trial  ofiers  no 
other  peculiarity.    This  affair,  and  several  others  of  a  simi- 

*  Reifinaldas  OonzaWiaB  Montaniu,  Saneta  InquUitionis  Hitpaniea, 
atiet  aliquot  dtteeUB*  Thifl  work  is  maw  extremely  rare;  it  was 
pablidhed  in  8ro.  at  Heidelberg^  in  1567. 
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lar  nature,  caused  the  Supreme  Council  to  publibh  a  decree  in 
1558,  commanding  that  the  torture  should  not  be  admini- 
stered without  an  order  from  the  council. 

Letter-OrdcrSy  relating  to  the  rroceedings. 

The  abuse  of  tlie  secrecy  of  the  proceedings  caused  a 
number  of  complaints  to  be  addressed  to  the  Inquisitor- 
general.  He  usually  referred  them  to  the  Supreme  Council, 
which,  during  the  administration  of  Manriquez,  addressed 
several  circulars  to  the  provincial  tribunals :  it  is  necessary 
to  make  known  the  most  important. 

In  one  of  these  writings,  dated  March  14th,  1528,  it  is 
said,  that  if  an  accused  person  (when  asked  a  general  ques- 
tion) declares  at  first  that  he  knows  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  afterwards,  when  questioned  on  a  particular  fact, 
confesses  that  he  is  acquainted  with  it  (in  case  the  inquisi- 
tors think  proper  to  take  down  the  second  declaration,  to 
make  use  of  it  against  a  third),  they  should  insert  the  first 
question  and  the  answer  of  the  accused  in  the  same  verbal 
process,  because  it  might  assist  in  determining  the  degree  of 
confidence  to  be  placed  in  his  declarations. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1530,  another  instruction  of  the 
council  appeared.  It  directed  that  the  facts  related  by  the 
witnesses  in  f^ivour  of  the  prisoner  should  be  mentioned  as 
well  as  those  against  him.  This  direction,  however  just,  has 
not  been  strictly  followed,  since  it  was  never  observed  in 
the  extract  of  the  publication  of  the  depositions  given  to  the 
accused  and  his  defender ;  consequently,  no  advantage  could 
be  derived  by  the  prisoner  from  the  declarations  in  his 
favour. 

Another  circular  of  the  13th  of  May  in  the  same  year, 
says,  that  if  an  accused  person  challenges  a  witness,  he  must 
be  interrogated  on  the  foundation  of  the  proceedings,  as  he 
might  have  facts  to  depose  against  the  accused. 

On  the   IGth  June,  1531,  the  council  wrote  to  the  tribu- 
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xialsy  that  if  the  accused  challenged  several  persons^  on  the 
supposition  that  they  will  depose  against  him,  the  witnesses 
whom  he  calls  to  prove  the  facts  which  caused  the  i^hallenge, 
shall  be  examined  on  each  individual,  although,  they  have  not 
made  any  deposition,  in  order  that  the  accused  may  not  sup- 
pose at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  depositions,, 
from  an  omission  (if  there  should  be  any),  that  some  have 
deposed  against  him,  and  that  the  others  are  not  mentioned, 
or  have  not  said  anything. 

Another  instruction  on  the  13th  of  May,  1532,  directs* 
that  the  relations  of  the  accused  shall  not  be  adQiitted  as 
witnesses  in  the  proof  of  the  challenge. 

In  another  decree  of  the  5th  March,  1535,  it  is  ordained 
that  the  witness  shall  be  asked  if  there  is  any  enmity  between 
them  and  the  accused. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  the  council  obliged  the  tribunals  to 
insert  in  the  extract  of  the  publication  of  the  depositions, 
the  day,  the  month,  and  the  hour  when  each  witness  gave 
his  evidence. 

In  March,  1525,  it  was  decreed,  that  when  the  extract 
was  given  to  the  accused,  he  was  not  to  be  informed  that  any 
witness  had  declared  the  iact  to  be  known  to  others,  because 
if  they  said  nothing  against  him,  it  was  not  proper  to  inform 
the  accused  of  it,  as  he  would  learn,  from  that  circumstance, 
that  some  persons  had  spoken  in  his  favour,  or  at  least  had 
declared  that  they  knew  nothing  against  him. 

Another  regulation  of  the  8th  of  April,  1533,  prohibited 
the  inquisitors  from  communicating  the  extract  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  depositions  to  the  accused,  before  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  declarations. 

The  council  decreed,  on  the  22d  December,  1536,  that  in. 
transacting  any  business  relating  to  circumstances  which  took 
place  in  the  house  of  a  person  deceased,  so  that  the  corpse 
was  still  exposed  to  view,  and  that  its  position,  figure,  or 
other  circumstance,  might  tend  to  discover  if  he  died  a  here- 
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tic  or  not,  the  name  of  the  defunct,  his  house,  and  other 
details,  should  be  communicated  to  tlie  witnesses,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  recollect  the  event,  and  to  assist  them 
in  making  their  declaration. 

Yet  the  council,  on  the  30th  August,  1537,  decreed  that 
the  time  and  place  of  the  events  should  be  inserted  in  the 
extract  of  the  publication  of  the  depositions,  because  it  was 
of  consequence  to  the  interests  of  the  accused ;  it  would  be 
done  even  in  supposing  that  he  would  learn  from  it  the  names 
of  the  witnesses. 

This  rule  is  too  contrary  to  the  inquisitorial  system,  not 
to  inspire  a  wish  to  seek  for  the  principle  and  the  cause  ;  it 
may  be  found  in  the  bad  reputation  which  the  Inquisition 
had  acquired  by  the  proceedings  against  Alphonso  Virues, 
which  induced  Charles  V.  to  deprive  it  of  the  royal  juris- 
diction :  but  although  the  council  registered  the  order  of  the 
sovereign,  he  decreed,  on  the  15th  of  December,  in  this  year, 
and  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1538,  that  the  extract  should 
not  contain  any  article  which  could  make  known  the  wit- 
nesses ;  thus  annulling  the  order  imposed  in  the  preceding 
year.  During  the  last  years  of  the  Inquisition,  neither  the 
time  nor  place  were  indicated  in  the  act  of  the  publication 
of  the  depositions. 

In  June,  1537,  the  council  being  consulted  by  the  Inqui- 
sition of  Toledo,  decreed,  as  general  rules — 1st,  that  all  who 
calmly  uttered  the  blasphemies,  /  deny  God,  I  ahjnre  God, 
should  be  punislied  severely  ;  but  those  who  uttered  these 
words  in  anger,  should  not  be  subject  to  prosecution  :  2nd 
to  punish  all  Christians  accused  of  bigamy,  if  the  guilty 
person  supposed  it  permitted  ;  and  in  the  contrary  case  to 
abstain  from  prosecution  ;  3rdly,  to  ascertain,  in  cases  of 
sorcery,  if  there  had  been  any  compact  with  the  devil;  if  the 
compact  had  existed,  the  Inquisition  was  directed  to  judge 
the  accused,  if  it  had  not,  they  were  to  leave  tlie  cause  to 
the  secular  tribunals. 
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The  second  and  third  of  these  regulations  are  contrary  to 
the  system  of  the  holy  oificey  which  leads  me  to  suppose  that 
the  temporary  disgrace  and  exile  of  Manriquez  contributed 
to  this  moderation,  which  could  not  last  long:  the  inqui- 
sitors have  always  proceeded  against  persons  guilty  of  these 
crimes,  on  the  pretence  of  examining  if  any  circumstance 
might  cause  suspicion  of  heresy.  The  same  spirit  is  found 
in  another  order  of  the  19th  February,  1533:  it  obliges  the 
inquisitors  to  receive  all  the  papers  which  the  relations  of 
the  accused  wish  to  communicate  to  them.  The  council 
made  this  rule,  because  these  writings  (though  useless  on  the 
trial)  might  yet  be  serviceable  in  proving  the  innocence  or 
guilt  of  the  accused. 

On  the  10th  May,  1531,  the  council  decreed,  that  if  bulls 
of  dispensation  from  the  use  of  the  Safirbenito^  imprison- 
ment, or  other  punishments,  were  presented  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  procurator-fiscal  should  demand  that  they  should  be 
suppressed,  as  well  as  those  obtained  by  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  persons  declared  infamous  by  the  holy 
office :  the  council  supported  this  rule  by  alleging  that 
children  always  followed  the  example  of  their  heretical 
ancestors,  Und  that  it  was  a  scalulal  to  see  them  occupying 
honourable  employments. 

On  the  22nd  of  March  in  the  same  year  the  council  wrote 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  provinces,  that  it  had  remarked,  in  one 
of  the  trials,  that  certain  writings  had  not  been  digested  in 
the  places  where  tKe  facts  mentioned  had  happened ;  whence 
they  concluded  that  these  formalities  had  not  been  fulfilled 
at  the  proper  time,  but  at  the  moment  when  the  proceedings 
were  to  begin :  the  council  then  recommended  them  to  avoid 
these  abuses,  as  contrary  to  the  instructions.  But  the  orders 
of  the  council  were  not  obeyed  :  the  same  irregularity  was 
renewed,  and  produced  another  still  more  dangerous,  which 
during  my  time  had  the  most  serious  consequences.  In 
order  to  supply  what  might  be  omitted  in  the  course  of  the 
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trial,  tlie  inquisitors  adopted  the  custom  of  writing  each  act, 
declaration,  and  deposition,  on  separate  sheets  of  paper.  As 
in  these  tribunals  they  did  not  make  use  of  stamped  paper, 
and  as  the  pieces  of  the  process  were  not  numbered,  it  often 
happened  that  those  which  they  wished  to  conceal  from  the 
council,  the  diocesan  in  ordinary,  or  other  interested  jmrties, 
were  changed  or  suppressed.  This  manoeuvre  was  employed 
by  the  inquisitors  in  the  affair  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
Carranza,  and  I  have  myself  seen  several  attestations  of  the 
secretary  changed  at  the  request  of  the  inquisitors  of  Madrid. 

The  circular  of  the  11th  of  Julj'  in  the  same  year  is  more 
remarkable,  and  had  more  success  than  the  preceding.  The 
inquisitors  of  the  provinces  were  directed  to  refer  to  the  Su- 
preme Council  all  sentences  pronounced  without  the  unani- 
mity of  the  inquisitors,  the  diocesan  and  the  consulters,  even 
supf)osing  that  there  was  only  one  dissentient  voice.  The 
inquisitors  were  afterwards  obliged  to  consult  the  council  on 
all  the  judgements  which  they  passed  ;  and  I  must  confess 
that  this  measure  was  extremely  useful,  because,  in  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  the  decisions  of  the  .supreme  were  much  more 
just  than  those  of  the  tribunals  of  the  provinces,  from  being 
composed  of  a  greater  number  of  enlightened  judges. 

The  council  displayed  the  same  love  of  justice  in  1530, 
when  it  decreed  that  those  convicted  of  making  use  of  gold, 
silver,  silk,  or  precious  stones,  should  be  punished  by  pecu- 
niary fines,  and  not  by  fire,  although  they  had  been  prohibited 
from  so  doing  on  pain  of  being  relaxed. 

The  decree  most  contrary  to  the  wisdom  which  ought  to 
have  animated  the  council,  was  that  of  the  7th  of  December, 
1532,  in  which  it  was  ordained  that  each  provincial  Inqui- 
sition should  state  the  number  and  rank  of  the  persons 
condemned  to  diffen^nt  punishments  within  their  jurisdictions, 
since  tlioir  establishment,  and  to  deposit  in  the  churches  those 
San-benitos  which  had  not  been  placed  there,  without  even 
excepting  those  of  persons  wiio  had  confessed  and  suffered 
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their  punishment  during  tlie  term  of  grace.  This  direction 
was  executed  with  a  severity  worthy  of  the  Inquisition;  at 
Toledo  those  San-benitos  were  renewed  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  time,  and  they  were  likewise  sent  to  the  parishes 
of  the  condemned  persons.  The  consequences  of  these  pro« 
ceedings  were  the  ruin  and  extinction  of  many  iamilies,  as  the 
children  could  not  establish  themselves  according  to  the  rank 
they  had  possessed ;  while  the  condemnation  of  their  ancestors 
by  the  Inquisition  remained  unknown.  The .  council  dis- 
covered too  late  the  injustice  it  had  committed  in  respect  to 
the  SanJ>enito  since  it  revoked  the  decree  seven  years  after^ 
in  1539. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  history  of  the  quarrels  which 
took  place  between  the  Inquisition  and  the  different  civil 
authorities^  during  the  administration  of  Manriquez  :  a  scan- 
dalous  enterprise  of  the  Supreme  Council  ought  nevertheless 
to  be  mentioned;  in  1531,  it  presumed  to  condemn  the 
president  of  the  royal  court  of  appeals,  in  Majorca,  to  ask 
pardon  of  the  holy  office,  to  attend  mass  (as  a  penitent),  with 
a  wax  taper  in  his  hand,  and  to  receive  the  absolution  of 
censures,  for  having  defended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal 
tribunal  in  an  affair  which  involved  several  persons,  among 
whom  was  one  Gabriel  Nebel,  a  servant  of  the  summoner  of 
the  holy  office. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PROSECUTIONS    OP    SORCERBKS,   MAGICIANS,    ENCHANTERS, 

NECROMANCERS,   AND    OTHERS'. 

U  NDER  the  administration  of  the  inquisitor-general  Manriquez 
the  Inquisition  was  particularly  occupied  by  the  sect  of 
sorcerers. 

K 
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Pope  Adrian  V'l.  (who  liad  been  inquisitor-general  in 
h^pain),  publirslicd  a  bull  on  the  2(3tli  July,  1523,  in  which  he 
says,  that  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor  Julius  II.  a 
numerous  sect  had  been  discovered  in  Lombardy,  which 
abjured  the  cliristian  foith,  and  abused  the  ceremonies  of 
religion  and  the  eucharlst.  These  sectarians  acknowledged 
the  devil  as  their  patron,  and  promised  obedience  to  him. 

They  sent  maladies  to  animals  and  destroyed  the  fruits  of 
the  eartli  by  their  enchantments.  An  inquisitor  having 
attempted  to  arrest  and  bring  them  to  punishment,  the  eccle- 
siastical and  secular  judges  opposed  him,  which  led  J  ulius  II. 
to  declare  that  these  crimes  were  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Inquisition,  as  well  as  all  other  heresies.  In  con- 
sequence Adrian  VI.  reminded  the  diflerent  inquisitions 
of  their  duty  in  this  respect. 

Tliis  bull  was  not  necessary  in  Spain,  as  the  Inquisition  of 
Arragon  had  taken  cognizance  of  magic  and  sorcery,  since 
the  pontificate  of  John  XXII. 

It  appears  that  the  Inquisition  of  Calahorra,  burnt  more 
than  thirty  women  as  sorceresses  and  magicians  in  the  year 
1.307.  In  1527,  a  great  mimber  of  women  who  practised 
magic  were  discovered  in  Navarre. 

These  crimes  increased  so  much  in  the  province  of  Biscay, 
that  Charles  V.  found  it  necessary  to  notice  it.  Per- 
suaded  that  the  ignorance  in  which  the  people  were  left  by 
the  j^riests,  was  the  cause  of  these  superstitions,  he  wrote  in 
December,  1527,  to  the  Bishop  of  Calaliorra,  and  to  the 
provincials  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  to  select  a 
number  of  able  preachers  from  their  connnunitles,  to  teacli 
the  doctrine  of  the  christian  religion  on  this  point.  But 
these  ministers  of  the  gospel,  even  those  wJio  had  accpiired  a 
reputation  for  learning,  believed  as  well  as  the  enclianters 
in  these  illusions. 

Nevertheless,  Father  Martin  de  Castanaua,  a  Franciscan 
monk,  composed  in  thai  tlini',   a  book  la  Spanibli,  enlilled, 
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A  TVeatue  on  Supergixtions  and  Enchantments.  I  have  read 
this  work,  and  I  acknowledge  (with  the  exception  of  a  few' 
articles  in  which  the  author  appears  too  credulous^,  that  it 
would  be  diAcult  even  in  the  present  time  to  write  with 
more  moderation  or  discernment.  The  Bishop  of  Calahomi»^ 
Don  Alphonso  de  Castilla,  haying  read  diis  treatise  kad  it 
printed  in  quarto,  and  sent  it  to  the  priests  in  his  diocese, 
with  a  pastoral  letter,  in  1 529. 

The  Inquisition  of  Saragossa  condenmed  several  sorceresses 
who  had  formed  part  of  the  association  in  Navarre,  or  had 
been  sent  into  Arragon  to  gain  disciples.  The  inquisitorsy 
the  ordinary,  and  the  consulters,  were  not  of  the  same 
opinion ;  the  greatest  number  voted  for  the  sorceresses,  the 
others  for  recondliation  and  perpetuid  imprisonment.  The^ 
minority  gave  up  their  opinion  in  deference  to  the  greater 
number,  and  thus  relaxation  was  pronounced  unanimouiljy 
without  any  of  the  formalities  prescribed,  and  the  unfortunate 
women  perished  in  the  flames.  The  Supreme  Council  which 
was  informed  of  this  event  by  one  of  its  members,  who  had 
learnt  it  from  an  inquisitor  of  Saragossa,  addressed  a  drcular 
on  the  23d  of  March,  1536,  to  all  the  tribunals,  stating  the 
Inquisition  of  Saragossa  had  feiled  in  its  duty,  in  not  having 
consulted  the  council,  after  having  found  that  the  opinions 
of  its  members  were  difierent. 

The  inquisitor-general  Manriquea,  being  informed  that  the 
sect  of  sorcerers  made  great  progress  in  different  parts  of  the 
Peninsula,  added  several  articles  to  the  edict  of  denunciation,, 
the  substance  of  them  was  that  all  ChkJstiane  were  obliged  ta 
declare  to  the  Inquisition : 

First,  If  they  had  heard  that  any  person  had  familiar 
spirits,  and  that  he  invoked  demons  in  circles,  questioning, 
them  and  expecting  their  answer,  as  a  magician,  or  in  virtue 
of  an  express  or  tacit  compact;  that  he  had  mingled  holy 
things  with  profane  objects,  and  worshipped  iii  the  creatilre 
that  which  belongs  only  to  the  Creator. 

K8 
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Secondly,  If  lie  liad  .studied  judicinl  astrolonry  to  discover 
the  future,  by  observing  the  conjunction  of  the  stars  at  the 
birth  of  persons. 

Thirdly,  If  any  person  in  order  to  discover  the  future,  had 
employed  geomancy^  hydromancy ^  acromancy ^  piromcnicy, 
07iomancyy  7}ecromaucy ^  or  sorceries  by  beans,  dice  or  wlieat. 

Fourthly,  If  a  Christian  had  made  an  express  compact  with 
the  devil,  practised  enchantments  by  magic,  with  instruments, 
circles,  characters,  or  diabolical  signs;  by  invoking  and  con- 
sulting demons,  with  the  hope  of  a  reply,  and  2:)lacing  con- 
fidence in  them  ;  by  offering  them  incense,  or  tlie  sinoke  of 
good  or  bad  substances ;  by  offering  sacrifices  to  them  ;  in 
abusing  sacraments  or  holy  things  ;  by  promising  obedience 
to  them,  and  adoring  or  worshipping  them  in  any  manner. 

Fifthly,  If  any  one  constructed,  or  procured  mirrors,  rings, 
phials,  or  other  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting,  en- 
closing, and  preserving  a  demon,  who  replies  to  his  questions, 
and  assists  him  in  obtaining  his  wishes ;  or  who  had  endea- 
voured to  discover  the  future,  by  interrogating'tlie  demons  in 
possessed  people;  or  tried  to  produce  the  same  effect  by 
invoking  the  devil  under  the  name  of  holy  (Oigcl,  or  vhite 
aiigely  and  by  asking  things  of  him  with  prayers  and  hu- 
mility; by  practising  other  superstitious  ceremonies  with 
vases,  phials  of  water,  or  consecrated  tapers;  by  the  in- 
spection of  the  nails,  and  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  rubbed 
with  vinegar;  or  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  representations 
of  objects  by  means  of  phantoms,  in  order  to  learn  secret 
tiling*,  or  which  had  not  then  liappeiicd. 

Sixthly,  If  any  one  had  read  or  possessed,  or  read  or 
possessed  at  present,  any  manuscript  or  book  on  these  mat- 
ters, or  concerning  all  other  species  of  divination,  which  is 
not  performed  by  natural  and  physical  effects. 

Although  the  edicts  and  punislunents  for  sorcerv  were 
extremely  so\ ere,  tliey   li;ive  a|>))eared  from  time  t')  time  in 
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diflFerent  parts  of  Spain.  The  history  of  the  sorcereBses  oi 
the  valley  of  Bastan^  in  Navarre,  has  beeii  particularly 
celebrated.  These  women  were  taken  before  the  Inquisition 
of  Logrono,  and  confessed  the  greatest  extravagances.  They 
were  condemned  to  an  auto^dor-fe^  in  1610 ;  their  history  was 
published  at  Madrid,  in  1810,  with  very  pleasant  remarks 
by  the  Moliere  of  Spain,  who  deserves  a  better  fate  than  he 
experiences. 

History  of  a  famotis  Magician . 

The  history  of  Doctor  Eugene  Torralba,  «  physician  of 
Cuenfa,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  as  it  offers  several  re« 
markable  events,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  History  of  the 
famous  knight^  Don.  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  This  person 
is  also  introduced  in  different  parts  of  a  poem,  entitled, 
Carlos  Formoso*9  composed  by  Louis  Zapata,  dedicated  to 
Philip  II.  and  printed  at  Valencia,  in  1566. 

The  author  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  adventure  of  the 
Countess  Triialdi,  represents  that  famous  knight  as  mounted 
upon  ClavilenOy  with  Sancho  Panza  behind  him,  having  their 
eyes  covered;  the  squire  wishes  to  uncover  his  eyes  to  see  if 
they  had  arrived  at  the  region  of  fire.  Don  Quixote  says, 
^^Take  care  not  to  do  it,  and  remember  the  true  history  of 
the  licentiate  Torralba,  who  being  mounted  on  a  cane,  with 
his  eyes  covered,  was  conveyed  through  the  air  by  devils, 
and  arrived  at  Rome  in  twelve  hours,  and  descended  on  the 
tower  of  Nona,  which  is  in  a  street  of  that  city,  where  he 
saw  the  tumult,  assault,  and  death  of  the  constable  de  Bour- 
bon, and  returned  to  Madrid  before  morning,  where  he  gave 
an  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  He  also  related  that  while 
he  was  in  the  air,  the  devil  told  him  to  open  his  eyes,  and 
that  he  saw  himself  so  near  the  moon  that  he  might  have 

•  Cbarles  V .  Is  the  hero  of  this  Poem. 
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touched  it  Avith  his  hand,  and   that  ho  did  not  dare  to  look 
towards  the  earth  for  fear  of  fainting." 

The  Doctor  Eugene  Torralba,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Cuen^a.  In  an  examination  he  stated  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  went  to  Home,  where  he  was  made  a  page  of  Don 
Francis  Soderini,  Bishop  of  Volterra,  who  was  made  a  car- 
dinal in  1503.  He  studied  medicine  under  several  masters, 
who  HI  their  'disputes  attacked  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  though  they  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  him,  caused 
him  to  incline  to  pyrrhonism.  Torralba  was  a  physician  in 
1501,  at  which  period  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Master  Alphonso  of  Rome,  who  had  renounced  the  law  of 
Moses  for  that  of  Mahomet,  which  he  quitted  for  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  and  finished  by  preferring  natural  religion. 
Alphonso  told  him  that  Jesus  Christ  was  only  a  man,  and 
supported  his  opinion  with  several  arguments  :  this  doctrine 
did  not  entirely  eradicate  tlie  faith  of  Torralba,  but  he  no 
lonsrer  knew  on  which  side  the  truth  lav. 

Among  the  friends  he  acquired  at  Rome,  was  a  monk  of 
St.  Dominic,  called  Brother  Peter.     This  man  told  him  one 
day  that  he  had  in  his  service  one  of  the  good  angels,  whose 
name  was  Zequifl^  so   powerful  in    the  knowledge   of    the 
future,  that  no  other  could  equal  him ;  but  that  he  abhorred  the 
practice  of  obliging  men  to  make  a  compact  with  him ;  that 
hewasalways  free,  and  only  served  the  person  who  placed  con- 
fidence in  him  through  friendship,  and  that  he  allowed  him 
to  reveal  the  secrets  he  communicated,  but  that  any  constraint 
employed  to  force  him  to   answer  questions  made   him  for 
ever  abandon  the  society  of  the  man  to  whom  he  had  attached 
himself.    Brother  Peter  asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  to 
have  Zeqiiiel  for  his  friend,  adding  that  he  could  obtain  tliat 
favour  on  account  of  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
them ;    Torralba  expressed    the  greatest  desire  to   become 
acquainted  with  tlie  spirit  of  Brother  Peter. 

Zequiel  soon  apueared  in  the  shape  of  a  young  man,  fair, 
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with  flaxen  hair,  dressed  in  flesh  colour,  ^th  a  black  surtout ; 
he  said  to  Torralba,  /  mil  belong  to  thee  as  long  as  thou 
livestj  and  mil  follow  thee  wherever  thou  goest.  After  this 
promise  Zequiel  appeared  to  Torralba  at  the  difl^rent 
qoarters  of  the  moon,  and  whenever  he  wished  to  go  from 
one  place  to  another,  sometimes  in  the  figure  of  a  traveller, 
siHuetimes  like  a  hermit.  Zequiel  never  spoke  against  the 
Christian  religion,  or  advised  him  to  commit  any  bad  action  | 
on  the  contrary,  he  reproached  him  when  he  committed  a 
fiiult^  and  attended  the  church  service  with  him ;  he  always 
spoke  in  Latin  or  Italian  although  he  was  with  Torralba  in 
Spain,  France,  and  Turkey;  he  continued  to  visit  him 
daring  his  imprisonment  but  seldom,  and  did  not  reveal  any 
secrets  to  him,  and  Torralba  desired  the  spirit  to  leave  him, 
because  he  caused  agitation  and  prevented  him  from  sleep* 
ing,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  returning  and  relating 
things  which  wearied  him« 

Torralba  went  to  Spain  in  1502.  Some  time  after  he 
travelled  over  all  Italy,  and  settled  at  Home  under  the 
protection  of  Cardinal  Yolterra ;  he  there  acquired  the  repu^ 
tation  of  a  good  physician,  and  engaged  the  favour  of  several 
cardinals.  He  studied  chiromancy,  and  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  art.  Zequiel  revealed  to  Torralba  the 
secret  virtues  of  several  plants  in  curing  certain  maladies ; 
having  made  use  of  this  information  to  procure  money, 
Zequiel  reproached  him  for  it,  saying,  that  as  these  remedies 
had  cost  him  no  labour,  he  ought  to  bestow  them  gra- 
tuitously. 

Torralba  having  appeared  sad  sometimes  because  he  was 
in  want  of  money,  the  angel  said  to  him,  Jf^hy  are  you  sad 
for  want  of  money  ?  Some  time  after  Torralba  found  sir 
ducats  in  his  chamber,  and  the  same  thing  was  repeated 
several  times,  which  made  him  suppose  that  Zequiel  had 
placed  them  there,  although  he  would  not  acknowledge  \V 
when  questioned. 
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The  greatest  part  of  the  information  which  Zequicl  com- 
municated to  Torralba  related  to  political  occurrences, 
Thus,  when  Torralba  returned  to  Spain  in  1510,  being  at 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Zeqidcl  told  him  that 
this  prince  would  soon  receive  disagreeable  news.  Torralba 
hastened  to  inform  tlie  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Ximenez  de 
Cisneros,  and  the  great  captain  Gonzales  Fernandez  de  Cor- 
dova, and  the  same  day  a  courier  brought  letters  from 
Africa,  which  announced  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
against  the  Moors,  and  the  death  of  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  commanded  it. 

Ximenez  de  Cisneros  having  learnt  that  the  Cardinal  de 
Volterra  had  seen  Zeqidel^  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  also, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
this  spirit.  Torralba,  to  gratify  the  archbishop,  entreated 
the  angel  to  appear  to  him  under  any  human  form  :  Zequid 
did  not  think  proper  to  do  so  ;  but  to  soften  the  severity  of 
his  refusal,  he  commissioned  Torralba  to  inform  Ximenez  de 
Cisneros  that  he  would  be  a  kinjj,  which  was  in  a  manner 
verified,  as  he  became  absolute  governor  of  the  Spains  and 
the  Indies. 

Another  time  when  he  was  at  Rome,  the  angel  told  him 
that  Peter  Margano  would  lose  his  life  if  he  went  out  of  the 
citv.  Torralba  had  not  time  to  inform  his  friend,  he  went 
out  and  was  assassinated. 

Zequid  told  him  that  Cardinal  Sienna  would  come  to  a 
tragical  end,  which  was  verified  in  1517,  after  the  sentence 
which  Leo  X.  pronounced  against  him. 

When  he  returned  to  Rome  in  1513,  Torralba  had  a  great 
desire  to  see  his  intimate  friend  Thomas  de  Becara,  who  was 
then  at  Venice.  Zeqidcl,  who  knew  his  wish,  took  him  to 
that  city,  and  brought  him  back  to  Rome  in  so  short  a  time, 
that  the  person  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  associating, 
did  not  perceive  his  absence. 

The  Cardinal  de  Santa  Cruz,  in  1510,  commissioned  Tor- 
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ralba  to  pass  a  night  with  his  phyfiician.  Doctor  Morales,  in 
the  house  of  a  Spanish  lady  named  RosaleSy  to  ascertain  if 
what  this  woman  related  of  a  phantom  which  she  saw  every 
night  in  the  form  of  a  murdered  man,  was  to  be  believed ; 
Doctor  Morales  had  remained  a  whole  night  in  the  house> 
and  had  not  seen  anything,  when  the  Spanish  lady  announced 
the  presence  of  the  ghost^  and  the  Cardinal  hoped  to  dis^ 
cover  something  by  means  of  Torralba.  At  the  hour  of  one 
the  worban  uttered  her  cry  of  alarm ;  Morales  saw  nothings 
but  Torralba  perceived  the  figure,  which  was  that  of  a  dead 
man,  behind  him  appeared  another  phantom  with  the  fea« 
tures  of  a  woman.  Torralba  said  to  him  with  a  loud  voice^ 
What  dost  thou  seek  here?  The  phantom  replied,  a  treaswey 
and  disappeared.  ZequielyOn  being  questioned,  replied  that 
under  the  house  there  was  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  been 
assassinated  with  a  poignard. 

In  1519,  Torralba  returned  to  Spain,  accampanied  by 
Don  Diego  de  ZuSiga,  a  relation  of  the  Duke  de  Bejar,  and 
brother  to  Don  Antonio,  grand  prior  of  Castile,  who  was  his 
intimate  friend*  At  Barcelometta^  near  Turin,  while  they 
were  walking  with  the  secretary  Acebedo  (who  had  been 
marshal  of  the  camp  in  Italy  and  Savoy),  Acebedo  and 
Zuniga  thought  they  saw  something  pass  by  Torralba  which 
they  could  not  define ;  he  informed  them  that  it  was  his 
angel  Zequiel  who  had  approached  to  speak  to  him.  Zuniga 
wished  much  to  see  him,  but  Zequiel  would  not  appear. 

At  Barcclooa^  Torralba  saw  in  the  house  of  the  Canon 
Juan  Garcia,  a  book  on  chiromancy,  and  in  some  notes  a 
process  for  winning  money  at  play.  Zuniga  wished  to  learn 
it,  and  Torralba  copied  the  characters,  and  told  his  friend  to 
write  them  himself  on  paper  with  the  blood  of  a  bat,  and 
keep  them  about  his  person  while  he  played. 

Being  at  Valkdolid  in  1520,  TorralU  told  Don  Diego 
that  he  would  return  to  Rome  because  he  had  the  means  of 
getting  there  in  a  short  times  by  being  mounted  on  a  stick 
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and  guided  through  the  air  by  a  cloud  of  fire.  Torralba 
reallv  went  to  that  city,  where  Cardinal  Voltcrra  and  the 
grand  ])rior  requested  him  to  give  up  his  frnniUar  spirit  to 
them.  Torralba  proposed  it  to  Zfc/i/irl,  and  even  entreated 
him  to  consent,  but  without  success. 

In  ]  52.'3  the  angel  told  him  that  he  would  do  well  if  ho 
returned  to  Spain,  because  he  would  obtain  the  place  of 
physician  to  the  infanta  Eleonora,  queen  dowager  of  Por- 
tuo;al,  and  afterwards  married  to  Francis  I.  Kino;  of  France. 
The  doctor  communicated  this  affair  to  the  Duke  de  Bejar, 
and  to  Don  Stephen-Manual  Merino,  Archbisliop  of  Bari ; 
they  solicited  and  obtained  for  him  the  place  which  he 
aspired  to. 

Lastly,  on  the  5th  of  May  in  the  same  year,  Zcquid  told 
the  doctor  that  Rome  would  be  taken  by  the  imperial  troops 
the  next  dav.  Torralba  entreated  his  anQ:el  to  take  him  to 
Rome  to  witness  this  important  event  ;  he  complied,  and 
they  left  Valladolid  at  the  hour  of  eleven  at  night  :  wlien 
they  were  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  the  angel  gave 
Torralba  a  knotted  stick  and  said  to  him,  *S7//^/  yovr  rye^^  do 
not  fear,  take  this  in  your  hands^  and  no  rril  will  brfal  y<m. 
When  the  moment  to  open  liis  eyes  arrived,  he  found  himself 
so  near  the  sea,  that  he  miQ:ht  have  touched  it  M'ith  his 
hand;  the  black  cloud  which  surrounded  them  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  brilliant  light,  which  made  Torralba  fear  that  he 
should  be  consumed.  Zcquiel  perceiving  his  fear,  said, 
Reassure  yourself,  fool !  Torralba  again  closed  his  eyes,  and 
when  Zequiel  told  him  to  open  them,  he  found  himself  in  tlie 
tower  of  Nona  in  Rome.  They  tlien  heard  the  clock  of  the 
Castle  St.  An<relo  sound  the  fifth  hour  of  theniixht,  which  is 
midnight  according  to  the  manner  of  computino;  time  in 
Spain,  so  that  they  had  been  travelling  one  hour.  Tor- 
ralba went  all  over  Rome  with  Zer/uiel,  and  afterwards 
witnessed  the  pillage  of  the  city  ;  he  entered  the  house  of 
the   Bishop   Copis,  a    German  who  lived  in  the  tower  of 
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St.  Ginia;  he  saw  tbe  Constable  de  Bourbon  expire,  the 
Pope  shut  himself  up  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Anc^elo,  and  all  the 
other  erents  of  that  terrible  day.  In  an  hour  and  a  half 
they  had  returned  to  Valladolid,  where  Zequiel  quitted  him, 
saying.  Another  time  yen  wiU  beliete  what  I  tell  you.  Tor- 
ralba  published  all  that  he  had  seen,  and  as  the  court  soon 
received  the  same  news,'  Torralba,  (who  was  then  physician 
to  the  Admiral  of  Castile),  was  spoken  of  as  a  great 
magician. 

These  rumours  were  the  cause  of  his  denunciation;  he  was 
arrested  at  Cuen^a  by  the  Inquisition  in  the  beginning  of 
ihe  year  1528.     He  wm  denounced  by  his  intimate  friend 
Diego  de  Zuniga,  who  after  having  been  as  foolishly  capti- 
vated as  Torralba,  with  the  miracles  of  the  good  angel, 
became  £umtical  and  superstitions.    Torralba  at  first  con- 
fessed all  that  has  been  related  of  Zequisl^  supposing  that 
he  should  not  be  tried  for  the  doubts  he  had  expressed  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour. 
When   the  judges  had  collected  sufficient  evidence,  they 
assemUed  to  give  their  ^otes^  but  as  they  did  not  accord, 
they  applied  to  the  council,  which  decreed  that  Torralba 
should  be  tortured,  ob  much  as  his  age  and  rank  permitted, 
to  discover  his  motives  in  receiving  and  keeping  near  him  the 
spirit  Zequiel;  and  if  he  believed  him  to  be  a  bad  angel, 
as  a  witness  declared  that  he  had  said  so ;  if  he  had  made  a 
eompact  with  him,  what  had  passed. at  the  first  interview; 
if  at  that  time  or  afterwards  he  had  employed  K^onjurations 
to  invoke  him  ;  immediately  after  this  the  tribunal  was  to 
pronounce  the  definitive  sentence. 

Torralba  had  never  varied,  until  that  time,  in  his  account 
of  his  familiar  spirit,  whom  he  always  affirmed  to  be  of  the 
order  of  good  angels,  but  the  torture  made  him  say,  that  he 
now  perceived  him  to  be  a  bad  angel,  since  he  was  the  cause 
of  his  misfortune.  He  was  asked  if  Zequiel  had  told  him 
that  he  would  be  arrested  by  the  Inquisition ;  he  replied  that 
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he  had  told  him  of  it  several  times,  desiring  him  not  to  go 
to  Cuenca,  because  he  would  meet  with  a  misfortune  there, 
but  that  he  thougrht  he  mijjlit  disregard  tlii.s  advice.  He 
also  declared  that  there  was  no  compact  between  them,  and 
that  every  circumstance  had  passed  as  he  had  rehited  it. 

The  inquisitors  considered  all  these  details  to  be  true, 
and  after  taking  a  new  declaration  from  Torralba,  they 
suspended  his  trial  for  the  space  of  one  year,  from  motives 
of  compassion  5  and  with  the  hope  of  seeing  if  this  famous 
necromancer  would  be  converted,  and  confess  the  compact 
and  sorcery  which  he  had  constantly  denied. 

A  new  witness  recalled  the  memory  of  his  dispute,  and 
his  doubts  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  caused   another  declaration  of  the 
Doctor  in  January,  1530.    The  council  being  informed  of  it, 
commanded  the  Inquisition  to   commission  some    pious  and 
learned    persons    to    endeavour    to    convert    the   accused. 
Augustin    Barragan,    prior   of  the   Dominican   Convent  at 
Cuenca,  and  Diego  Manriquez,  a  canon  of  the  cathedral, 
undertook  this   task,  and  exhorted   him  vehemently.     The 
prisoner  replied  that  he  sincerely  repented  of  his  faults,  but 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  confess  what  he  had  not 
done,  and  that  he  could  not  follow  the  advice  given  him,  to 
renounce  all  communication  with  Zrquiel  because  the  spirit 
was  more  powerful  than  he  was  ;   but  he  promised  that  he 
would  not  desire  his   presence,    or   consent  to  any   of  his 
propositions. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1531,  Torralba  was  condemned  to 
the  usual  abjuration  of  all  heresies,  and  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  imprisonment  and  the  San-bcnito  during  the  plea- 
sure of  the  inquisitor-general  ;  to  hold  no  further  com- 
munion with  the  spirit  ZequioU  ^"d  never  to  attend  to  any 
of  his  propositions  ;  these  conditions  were  imposed  on  him 
for  the  safety  of  his  conscience  and  the  good  of  his  soul. 
The  inquisitor  »oon  put  an  end  to  the  punishment  of  Tor- 
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ralba,  in  consideration,  as  he  said,  of  all  that  he  had  Suffered 
during  an  imprisonment  of  four  years  ;  but  the  true  motive 
of  the  pardon  granted  to  Terralba  was  the  interest  which 
the  Admiral  of  Castile  took  in  his  fate,  he  retained  him  as 
his  physician  for  several  years  after  his  judgment. 

The  truth  of  the  marvellous  &cts  related  by  Torralba, 
rests  solely  upon  his  confession,  and  the  report  of  the 
witnesses  whom  he'  had  induced  to  believe  all  that  he  had 
told  them.  •  Torralba  cited  none  but  deceased  persons  in 
eight  declarations  which  he  made,  except  Don  Diego  de 
Zuniga.  It  was  necessary  to  remark  this  to  shew  the 
degree  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in  some  parts  of  his  narra- 
tion. It  may  be  supposed  that  a  great  number  of  different 
accounts  of  this  affair  were  spread,  to  which  I  attribute  the 
additions  and  alterations  in  some  circumstances  which  Louis 
Zapata  introduced  into  his  poem  of  Carlos  Famosoy  thirty 
years  after  the  sentence  passed  on  Torralba,  and  of  those 
details  which  Cervantes  eighty  years  later  thought  proper 
to  put  in  the  mouth  of  Don  Quixote. 

I  terminate,  by  this  account  of  Doctor  Torralba,  the 
history  of  the  administration  of  Cardinal  Don  Alphonso 
Manriquez,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  who  died  in  that  city  on* 
the  28th  of  September  1538,  with  the  reputation  of  being  a 
friend  and  benefactor  to  the  poor.  His  charity  and  some 
other  qualities  worthy  of  his  birth  have  gaified  him  a  place 
among  the  illustrious  men  of  his  age.  He  had  several 
natural  children  before  he  entered  into  orders ;  Don  Jerome 
Manriquez  is  cited  as  having  been  most  worthy  of  his  father, 
he  successively  attained  the  dignities  of  Provincial  Inquisitor, 
Cqunsellor  of  the  Supreme,  Bishop  of  Carthagena  and 
Avila,  president  of  the  Chancery  of  Valladolid,  and,  lastly, 
Inquisitor-general. 

At  the  death  of  Don  Alphonso  Manriquez,  there  were 
nineteen  provincial  tribunals;  they  were  established  at 
Seville,  Cordova^  Toledo,  Valladolid,  Murcia,  Calahorra, 
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Estremadura,  Saragossa,  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Majorca,  in 
the  Canaries,  at  Cuen(;a,  in  Navarre,  Grenada,  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, in  Tierra  Firma,  and  the  isles  of  the  American  Ocean. 
Tlie  Inquisition  of  Jaen  had  been  united  to  that  of  Grenada. 

The  Inquisition  had  afterwards  three  tribunals  in  Ame- 
rica, at  Mexico,  Lima,  and  Carthagena,  In  the  Indies  they 
had  been  decreed  but  not  organized. 

By  omitting  the  tribunals  of  America,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily,  we  shall  find  that  there  were  fifteiMi  in  Spain,  which 
respectively  burnt,  annually,  about  ten  individuals  in  person, 
five  in  effigy,  and  subjected  fifty  to  difterent  penances ;  so 
that  in  all  Spain  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  burnt 
every  year;  sixty-five  in  effigy,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
suffered  different  canonical  penances,  which,  multiplied  by 
the  fifteen  years  of  the  administration  of  Manriquez,  shews 
tliat  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  individuals  were 
burnt,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  effigy, 
and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fiftv  condemned  to 
penances  ;  in  all  fourteen  thousand,  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  condemnations.  This  number  scarcelv  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  in  comparison  with  those  of  preceding  times,  but 
still  it  appears  enormous,  particularly  if  the  excessive  abuse 
of  the  secret  proceedings  is  considered. 


CHAPTER  XVl. 

OF  THK  TRIAL  OF  THE  FALSE  Nl'NCIO  OF  PORTUGAL, 
AND  OTHER  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  Dl'RlNG  THE  TIME  OF 
CARDINAL    TABERA,    SIXTH    INUVISITOR-GENERAL. 

Quarrels  of  the  Jfujuisitio/i  with  the  (oin't  of  Rome, 

Charles  V.  appointed  Cardinal  Don  Juan    Fardo  de  Ta- 
bera,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  succeed  Cardinal  Manriquez, 
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in  the  ofice  of  inquiator-general ;  his  bulls  of  institution 
were  expedited  in  September  1539,  and  a  month  after  he  en* 
tered  upon  his  offiee,  so  that  the  Supreme  Council  governed 
the  Inquisition  for  the  space  of  one  year. 

It  was  under  the  inquisitor  Tabera^  that  the  congregation 
of  the  holy  office  was  founded  at  Rome,  on  the  1st  of  ApriU 
1543.  It  gave  the  title  and  privilege  of  inquisitors-general 
of  the  faith,  for  all  the  christian  world/  to  several  cardinals ; 
two  of  the  number  were  Spaniards*  Don  Joan  Alvarez  de 
Toledo,  Bishop  of  Burgos,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  and 
Don  Thomas  Badia,  cardinal-priest  of  the  title  of  St.  Silvestre, 
and  master  of  the  aacied  palace.  These  two  cardinals  were 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominio. 

This  new  creation  alarmed  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  for  its 
supremacy,  but  the  Pope  formally  declared  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  alter  anything  that  had  been  established,  and 
the  institution  of  the  inquisitors-general,  would  not  interfere, 
with  the  privileges  of  the  other  inquisitors.  Yet  the  general 
Inquisition  attempted  several  times  to  give  laws  to  that  of 
Spain,  particularly  Jn  the  prohibition  of  some  writings  which 
liad  been  proscribed  at  Rome.  The  inquisitors-general 
wrote  to  those  of  Spain,  to  register  the  censure  of  the  theor 
logians,  because  they  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
learned  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  because  their  opinion  was 
supported  by  the  confirmation  of  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church,  whom  the  cardinals  asserted  to  be  in&llible  when  he 
acted  (as  in  this  case)  as  sovereign  pontiff.  He  approved 
and  commanded  the  decrees  of  the  congregation  of  cardinals, 
to  be  received  and  executed  with  submission. 

These  pretensions  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  did  not  inspire 
the  inquisitors  of  Spain  with  any  awe  ;  they  have  always  de- 
fended their  privileges  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  often 
refused  to  execute  the  apostolical  briefs,  when  they  were 
contrary  to  the  decisions  they  had  made  conjointly  with  the 
Supreme  Council.   We  find  examples  of  this  resistance  under 
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Urban  VIII.,  in  the  condemnation  oftlie  works  of  the  Jesuit, 
John  Baptist  Poza,  which  had  been  pronounced  at  Rome  ; 
and  under  Benedict  XIV.,  when  the  inquisitor-general,  Don 
Francis  Perezdel  Prado,  Bishop  of  Teruel,  refused  to  enter 
upon  the  prohibitory  iyidex^  the  works  of  Cardinal  Noris,  in 
opposition  to  the  request,  and  even  the  formal  demand,  of 
that  great  Pope. 

Although  the  inquisitors  of  Spain  pretended  that  their  au- 
thority was  canonical  and  spiritual,  and  had  been  delegated 
to  them  by  the  sovereign  pontifl',  who  is  infallible  when  he 
pronounces  ex  cathedra^  yet  they  always  opposed  this  infal- 
libility in  fact,  and  refused  to  submit  to  his  decrees,  when 
contrary  to  their  particular  system.  The  inquisitors  would 
have  acted  differently,  if  they  had  not  been  certain  tliat  by 
applying  to  the  king  and  interesting  his  policy,  they  would 
force  the  royal  authority  to  take  a  part  in  their  quarrels,  and 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  pontiff,  who,  if  they  had  not  pos- 
sessed that  powerful  support,  would  have  treated  them  as 
rebels,  and  degraded  them  to  the  rank  of  simple  priests  by 
depriving  them  of  their  employments, 

///v/6/'^  of  the  Viceroys  of  Sicily  and  Catalonia. 

In  103.3,  Charles  V.,  had  deprived  the  Inquisition  of  the 
royal  jurisdiction,  and  it  was  not  restored  to  them  till  1545; 
consequently,  in  1543,  they  had  not  the  privilege  of  trying 
their  officers,  familiars,  or  other  secular  attendants  of  the 
holy  office,  for  matters  not  relating  to  religion.  This  royal 
decree  was  known  to  the  Captain-general  of  Catalonia,  Don 
Pedro  Cardona,  when  he  commenced  proceedings  against  the 
gaoler,  a  familiar  and  a  servant  of  the  grand-serjeant  of  the 
Inquisition  of  Barcelona,  for  carrying  arms,  which  was  pro- 
Iiibitod  in  his  government. 

The   inquisitors  of  Barcelona  had  become  insolent,  from 
having  always  prevailed  in  affairs  of  this  nature,  and   lluy 
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instituted  proceedings  against  Don  Pedro  Cardona,  as  a  rebel 
against  the  holy  office ;  without  respecting  his  high  situations 
of  captain-generaly  and  military  governor  of  the  province,  or 
the  rank  atid  name  of  his  illustrious  family.  Being  informed 
that  the  emperor  was  only  nine  leagues  from  Barcelona,  they 
denounced  the  act  of  his  lieutenant  to  him,  and  represented, 
through  Cardinal  Tabera,  that  if  Cardona  was  not  condemned 
to  make  a  public  reparation,  the  people  would  lose  all  re- 
spect for  the  Inquisition,  and  an  incalculable  injury  be  done 
to  the  catholic  religion  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  emperor,  blinded  by  fanaticism,  not  only  favoured  the 
inquisitors  against  all  justice,  and  in  contempt  of  his  own  or- 
dinance of  1535 ;  but  he  wrote  to  Cardona,  that  the  interests 
of  the  faith  required  that  he  should  submit  to  receive  the 
absolution  ad  cautelam.  This  order  deeply  afflicted  Don 
Pedro,  but  he  resolved  to  obey  his  master,  and  demanded 
absolution.  The  inquisitors,  to  render  their  triumph  greater, 
celebrated  an  auiOrda-fSf  in  the  cathedral  of  Barcelona* 
where  Cardona  was  compelled  to  attend,  standing  without  a 
sword,  and  with  a  taper  in  his  hand,  during  the  celebration 
of  mass,  and  the  ceremony  of  his  absolution. 

Charles  V.  had  also  deprived  the  Inquisition  of  Sicily  of 
the  royal  jurisdiction,  for  the  space  of  five  years,  and  after- 
wards prolonged  it  to  ten ;  but  the  inquisitors  represented, 
through  Cardinal  Tabera,  that  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  this  measure  were  so  great,  that  Don  Ferdinand  Gon- 
zaga.  Prince  de  Malfeta,  the  viceroy  and  captain-general  of 
the  island,  was  informed  that  the  suspension  was  to  be  re- 
voked at  the  expiration  of  the  tenth  year,  without  a  parti- 
cular order.  The  Marquis  de  Terranova  had  been  viceroy 
and  governor-general;  he  was  constable  and  admiral  of 
Niq)le8,  a  grandee  of  Spain«of  the  first  class,  and  related  to 
the  emperor  through  the  house  of  Arragon.  Two  familiars 
of  the  Inquisition  had  been  taken  before  the  civil  tribunal, 
by  his  orders,  for  some  crimes  which  they  had  committed. 
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Philip  of  Austria,  Prince  of  Asturias,  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles  V.,  then  aged  sixteen,  governed  the  Spanish  do- 
minions durinjx  the  absence  of  his  father ;  and  as  he  was  not 
less  superstitious,  his  conduct  towards  the  Marquis  de  Terra- 
nova  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  emperor  to  Don  Pedro 
Cardona.  I  consider  it  necessary  to  give  the  letter  of  the 
Prince  to  tlie  Marquis  de  Terranova ;  it  was  as  follows: — ■ 

''I,  the  Prince.  Honourable  marquis,  admiral  and  consta- 
ble, our  dear  counsellor  :  you  know  what  happened  when  you 
commanded  two  familiars  of  the  holy  office  to  lie  whipped, 
(while  you  were  governor  of  this  kingdom,  and  not  well  in- 
formed of  the  affair.)  So  great  a  contempt  for  that  holy 
tribunal  has  been  the  result,  that  it  has  been  impossible  for 
it  to  command  anything  with  the  success  which  it  formerly 
obtained.  On  the  contrary,  several  persons  of  this  kingdom 
have  presumed  to  insult  and  use  violence  towards  the  officers 
of  the  Inquit-'ition,  and  to  prevent  and  disturb  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  office,  according  to  the  complaints  and  infor- 
mations which  we  have  received  on  this  affair.  The  reverend 
Cardinal  of  Toledo,  inquisitor-general,  and  the  members  of  the 
council  of  the  general  Inquisition,  have  deliberated  with  his 
majesty,  and  it  has  been  found  proper  and  convenient  that 
you  should  do  penance  for  the  fault  you  have  committed  ; 
saving  that  it  should  be  gentle  and  moderate,  in  consideration 
of  the  services  you  have  rendered  his  majesty.  In  consequence, 
the  inquisitor-general  and  the  council,  guided  by  their  esteem 
for  your  person,  have  commanded  the  inquisitor  Gongora  to 
speak  to  you,  and  represent  your  fault,  that  vou  mav  accom- 
plish the  penance  imposed,  which  (according  to  the  nature 
of  the  fact,  and  the  evil  which  has  been  the  result)  ought  to 
have  been  much  more  severe,  as  you  will  learn  from  what 
the  inquisitors  have  been  commanded  to  say  to  you.  As  to 
the  rest,  this  has  only  been  decreed  for  the  glory  of  God,  the 
honour  of  the  holy  office,  and  the  good  of  your  conscience. 
We  require  and  charge  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  example 
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wloch  you  owe  to  otfaen,  to  accept  and  aocompliBk  this 
penance,  inth  the  submisBion  which  is  due  to  the  church,  and 
without  waiting  to  be  compelled  by  means  of  ezcommunica* 
tioB  and  ecclesiastical  censures ;  the  submission  which  we  ask 
of  you  will  not  aflSsct  your  honour,  but  will  be  profitable  to 
you  in  freeing  you  from  all  inquietude  and  vexation ;  it  is 
approved  by  his  majesty,  will  give  us  pleasure,  and  we 
undertake  to  treat  you  in  all  that  concerns  you  with  the 
favour  that  we  have  used  towards  you,  and  which  we  will 
shew  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity.  Given  at  Valla* 
dolid,  15th  December,  1543.  I,  the  Prince.''  This  letter  is 
marked  by  several  members  of  the  council, and  countersigned 
Juan  Garcia,  ffro^iecretaty. 

.  The  silence  which  is  observed  on  the  nature  of  the  penance 
imposed  on  the  viceroy  is  remarkable ;  but  whalever  gentle- 
ness  and  moderation  was  affected,  it  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Don  Pedro  Cordona.  The  only  difference  to  be  observed 
was,  that  it  did  not  take  place  in  the  cathedral,  but  in  the 
phurch  of  the  Dominican  convent;  it  was  also  thought 
Oecesssry,  by  way  of  compensation,  to  prevent  the  Marquis 
from  kneding,  except  during  the  elevation  of  the  host, 
that  he  might  be  more  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  people, 
and  to  ccHidemn  him  to  pay  an  hundred  ducats  to  the  fami- 
liars whom  he  had  punished. 

History  of  the  False  Nuncio  of  the  Pope  in  Portugal. 

The  history  of  the  quarrels  of  the  Inquisition  with  the 
royal  authority  afibrds  another  conflict  of  jurisdiction.  I 
speak  of  the  aflair  of  the  famous  Juan  Perez  de  Saavedra 
menticmed  in  histories,  romances,  and  dramatic  pieces,  under 
the  name  of  the  False  Nuncio  of  Portugal^  and  who  gene* 
rally  passes  for  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition  in  that  king- 
dom. The  critic  Feijoo  has  supposed  that  the  history  of 
this  affair  was  fabulous.    The  narration  of  Saavedra,  which 

L  8 
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Feijoo  quotes,  contains  fables,  but  it  also  contains  truths 
belonging  to  the  history  of  the  Inquisition.  It  is  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  history  :  I  shall  first  relate 
the  facts  according  to  the  narrative  which  Saavedra  wrote 
for  the  Cardinal  Espinosa  in  15(37;  I  shall  afterwards  esta- 
blish the  truth  on  some  points  w^hich  that  innpostor  contrived 
to  obscure. 

Juan  Perez  de  Saavedra  was  born  at  Cordova.  His  father 
was  a  captain  in  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  a  perpetual 
member  of  the  municipality  of  that  city,  from  a  privilege 
acquired  by  his  family;  his  mother,  Anne  de  Guzman,  was 
descended  from  a  family  as  noble  as  that  of  her  husband. 
Saavedra,  who  was  possessed  of  great  talents  and  informa- 
tion, employed  himself  for  some  time  in  forging  apostolical 
bulls,  royal  ordinances,  regulations  of  councils  and  tribunals, 
letters  of  change,  and  the  signatures  of  a  great  number  of 
persons :  he  imitated  them  so  perfectly,  that  he  made  use  of 
them  without  exciting  any  doubts  of  their  authenticity,  and 
passed  for  a  knight  commander  of  the  military  order  of  St. 
Jago,  and  received  the  salary,  which  was  three  thousand 
ducats,  for  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half.  In  a  short  time, 
by  means  of  the  royal  orders  M^hich  he  counterfeited,  he  ac- 
quired three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ducats,  and  the 
secret  of  this  great  fortune  would  never  have  been  revealed 
(as  he  expresses  himself  in  his  confession)  if  he  had  not 
clothed  himself  in  scarlet y  that  is,  if  he  had  not  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  feign  himself  a  cardinal,  in  order  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  a  legate  a  latere. 

He  says,  that  being  in  the  kingdom  of  Algarvcs,  a  short 
time  after  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  confirmed 
by  Paul  HI.,  a  priest  of  that  society  arrived  in  the  country, 
furnished  with  an  apostolical  brief,  which  authorized  him  to 
found  a  college  of  the  order  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal ; 
that  having  heard  him  preacli  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  he  was 
so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  kept 
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him  several  days  in  his  house.  The  Jesuit,  having  discovered 
his  talent  during  this  period,  expressed  a  wbh  to  have  a 
facsimile  of  his  briefi  containing  a  eulogy  on  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  He  performed  this  task  with  so  much  success,  that 
the  brief  might  have  been  taken  for  the  original,  and  they 
at  last  agreed  that,  to  complete  the  good  which  would  accrue 
to  Portugal  from  the  establishment  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
it  would  be  proper  to  introduce  the  Inquisition  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  of  Spain.  Saavedra  then  went  to  Tabilla,  a 
town  in  the  same  province,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Jesuit,  he  made  the  apostolical  bull  which  was  necessary  for 
their  purpose,  and  forged  letters  from  Charles  Y.  and 
Prince  Philip  his  son,  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  John  III. 
This  bull  was  supposed  to  have  been  sent  to  Saavedra,  as 
legate,  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,  if  the  king 
consented. 

Saavedra  afterwards  passed  the  frontier,  and  went  to 
Argamonte,  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville.  The  Provincial  and 
Franciscan  monks  of  Andalusia  had  lately  arrived  there 
from  Rome.  Saavedra  thought  he  would  try  if  the  bull 
would  pass  as  authentic :  he  told  the  Provincial  that  some 
individual  going  to  Portugal  had  dropped  a  parchment  o;i 
the  road,  which  he  shewed  him,  and  begged  to  know  if  it 
was  of  importance,  as,  in  that  case,  he  would  lose  no  time 
in  restoring  it  to  the  person  who  had  dropped  it.  The  Pro- 
vincaal  took  the  parchment  for  an  original  writing  and  true 
bull ;  he  made  the  contents  known  to  Saavedra,  and  ex- 
patiated on  the  advantages  which  Portugal  would  derive 
from  it. 

Saavedra  went  to  Seville,  and  took  into  his  service  two 
confidants,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  his  secretary,  the  other 
his  major-domo;  he  bought  litters  and  silver-plate,  and 
adopted  the  dress  of  a  Roman  Cardinal ;  he  sent  his  con- 
fidants to  Cordova  and  Grenada  to  hire  servants,  and  com- 
mand^ them  to  go  with  his  suite  to  Badajoz,  where  they 
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gave  out  that  they  were  the  familiars  of  a  Cardinal  from 
Rome,  who  would  pass  througli  tlie  city  in  his  way  to 
Portugal,  to  establish  tlie  Inquisition  by  the  order  of  the 
Pope;  they  also  announced  that  he  would  soon  arrive,  as  he 
travelled  post. 

At  the  appointed  time  Saavedra  appeared  at  Badajoz, 
where  liis  servants  publicly  kissed  his  hand  as  the  Pope's 
Lepjate.  He  left  Badajos  for  Seville,  where  he  was  received 
into  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of  Cardinal  Loaisa,  who  re- 
sided at  Madrid  in  the  quality  of  apostolical  commissary- 
general  of  the  holy  crusade.  He  received  the  greatest  marks 
of  respect  and  devotion  from  Don  Juan  Fernandez  de  Te- 
mino,  the  vicar-general.  He  remained  eighteen  days  in  this 
city,  and  during  that  time  obtained,  by  false  obligations,  the 
sum  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  ducats  from  the  heirs  of 
the  Marquis  de  Tarlfa.  He  afterwards  took  the  road  to 
Llerena  (where  the  Inquisition  of  Estremadura  had  been 
established)  after  going  to  diflerent  towns  in  the  province  ; 
he  was  lodged  in  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  was  then  occupied  bv  the  Inquisitors  Don  Pedro  Al- 
varez Becerra  and  Don  Louis  de  Cardenas,  to  whom  he  said 
that  he  meant  to  visit  the  Inquisition  of  Llerena  in  his  quality 
of  legate;  and,  after  having  fulfilled  that  part  of  his  mission, 
he  should  proceed  to  Portugal,  where  he  should  establish 
the  holy  office  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Spain. 

Saavedra  then  returned  to  Badajoz,  from  whence  he  sent 
his  secretary  to  Lisbon  with  his  bulls  and  papers,  that  the 
court  being  informed  of  his  arrival,  might  prepare  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  mission  of  this  agent  caused  great  doubts 
and  agitation  at  the  court,  where  such  a  novelty  was  little 
expected :  nevertheless  the  king  sent  a  nobleman  to  the 
frontier  to  receive  the  Cardinal  Legate,  who  made  his  entry 
into  Lisbon,  where  lie  passed  three  months,  and  was  treated 
with  every  mark  of  respect:  he  then  undertook  a  long 
journey  into  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  going  over  the 
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diooeses,  and  taking  a  detailed  account  of  them  ;  it  woald 
liaye  been  difficalt  to  discover  tlie  aim  of  hie  apostolical 
•olicittide,  if  eome  nnibreeeen  circnmetanceft  ImmI  not  pat  an 
ond  to  Us  importare* 

Tbe  loqaisition  of  Spain  discovoped  tliis  intrigiie  tlironj^ 
the  address  of  Cardinal  Tabera,  who  shared  the  cares  of  go- 
vernment with  the  Prince  6t  Astnrias,  at  the  time  when 
Charles  V.  was  absent  in  Prance.  In  consequence  of  tbe 
measures  cmcerted  between  the  cardinal  and  the  Marquis  de 
Villaaeava  de  Barcarrota,  the  governor  of  Badajoz,  Saavedra 
was  arrested  at  Nieva  de  Guadiana  in  the  Portugocee  ter- 
Titorj,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1541,  where  he  was  at  table 
wiUi  the  curate  of  the  village,  who  had  entreated  that  he 
would  do  him  the  honour  of  visiting  his  parish,  as  he  had 
the  others  in  the  diocese.  This  request  was  only  a  snarct  ia 
(^der  to  arrest  the  impostor  with  mcnie  safety. 

Saavedra  says  that,  when  he  was  amsted,  three  treasures 
which  he  had  with  him  were  seized;  one  of  twenty  thousand 
ducats,  the  produce  of  the  fines  of  the  condemned,  destined 
for  the  holy  office ;  the  second  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thou«- 
sand  ducats,  which,  he  said,  he  intended  to  apply  to  the  use 
of  the  church,  and  other  good  works;  the  third  of  mnety 
thousand  ducats,  which  belonged  to  himself.  Saavedra  was 
tahen  to  Madrid  by  the  order  of  the  procurator-general  of  the 
kingdom,  and  there  imprisoned.  The  alcaldes  of  the  court 
went  to  hhn,  and  received  his  declaration,  which  was  neces- 
sary to  the  trial.  The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  had  not 
then  been  established  at  Madrid,  which  was  subject  to  that 
of  Toledo.  The  inquisitors  pretended  that  this  afiair  ought 
to  come  before  them,  because  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  the 
prisoner  had  renoanced  the  Catholic  religion,  from  the  ficr 
tions  which  he  had  invented  to  procure  money;  as  if  Catholics 
did  not  commit  greater  crimes  every  day  1 

As  the  inquisitor-general  was  the  lieutenant  of  the  prince* 
the  holy  oiBce  was  sure  to  previ^L  Tabera,  wishing  to  satisfy 
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both  parties,  decreed  that  the  alcaldes  should  remain  in  pos- 
session of  the  person  of  Saavedra,  and  proceed  against  him 
for  his  exactions,  forgeries,  and  other  political  crimes,  and 
that  the  holy  office  should  take  cognizance  of  the  crimes 
against  the  faith  which  he  had  been  guilty  of,  under  the  title 
of  a  cardinal. 

The  inquisitor  reflected  that  Saavedra  was  a  man  of  great 
talent,  and  that  he  therefore  should  be  treated  with  mode- 
ration ;  besides  that,  he  had  always  conducted  himself  like  a 
real  Judge,  except  that  he  only  condemned  the  accused  to 
pay  fines. 

Saavedra  declared  that  these  reasons  made  the  inquisitor- 
general  wish  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  him  ;  that  he 
caused  him  to  be  brought  before  him,  heard  him  with  interest, 
and  offered  to  protect  him,  promising  to  give  him  for  a  judge 
any  one  that  lie  named  :  that  he  then  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
judged  by  Doctor  Arias,  inquisitor  at  Llerena;  this  was 
granted,  and  caused  great  murmurs  against  the  cardinal  and 
the  court  at  Madrid,  where  it  was  Avhispered  that  Tabera 
had  appropriated  the  ninety  thousand  ducats  which  had  been 
taken  from  Saavedra :  that  Doctor  Arias  condemned  him  to 
serve  ten  years  in  the  king's  galleys ;  that,  after  a  detention 
of  two  years,  the  alcaldes  of  Madrid  pronounced  his  definitive 
sentence,  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  which  was,  that  after 
having  fulfilled  the  inquisitorial  sentence,  he  could  not  be  set 
at  liberty,  or  quit  the  galleys  without  the  permission  of  his 
majesty,  on  pain  of  death;  that  he  was  sent  to  the  galleys  in 
1544;  that  in  1554,  although  the  period  of  his  punishment 
had  expired,  he  could  not  obtain  his  liberty:  then,  persuaded 
that  his  affair  depended  more  on  the  Inquisition  than  the  al- 
caldes of  the  court,  he  endeavoured  to  interest  the  Pope  in 
his  fate,  representing  that  he  had  done  several  things  ex- 
tremely useful  to  religion  and  the  state,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
false  legation;  that  Paul  IV.  sent  him  a  brief,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  inquisitor-general  Don  Ferdinand  Valdes, 
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whom  hk  holiness  charged  to  obtain  Saavedra's  liberty;  that 
he  refieiyed  this  brief  when  the  king's  galleys  were  in  the 
port  of  St.  Mary ;  that  he  immediately  forwarded  it  to  the 
bishop  coadjator  of  Seville,  and  he  sent  it  to  the  inquisitor* 
general,  who  was  his  archbishop.  Valdes  having  commu- 
nicated the  affair  to  Philip  XL,  that  prince  gave  orders  that 
Saavedra  should  be  set  at  liberty,  that  he  might  immediately 
repair  to  court. .  Saavedra  arrived  there  in  1562,  after  having 
passed  nineteen  years  in  the  galleys.  He  was  presented  to 
the  king,  who  desired  to  hear  his  history  fr<Hn  his  own  lips, 
and  to  have  it  in  writing ;  while  Saavedra  related  it  to  the 
king,  Antonio  Perez  wrote  down  the  singular  events  of  his 
life;  lastly,  Saavedra  himself  wrote  it  in  1567,  for  the  inqui<> 
sitor«general,  Don  Diego  Espinosa. 

;  The  history  of  Saavedra  has  furnished  the  subject  for  a 
Spanish  comedy,  entitled  the  **  False  Nuncio  of  Portugal^** 
in  which  not  only  all  the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action 
are  wanting,  but  the  rule  which  only  admits  probable  events 
is  infringed ;  but  this  ought  not  to  surprise  in  poets,  since  the 
hero  himself  has  taken  the  same  liberty  in  the  narrative  which 
he  composed  for  the  amusement  of  Cardinal  Espinosa.    It  is 
certain  that  he  was  imprisoned  on  the  25th  of  January,  1541, 
as  he  states  in  his  history.     But  this  point,  so  well  esta- 
blished, proves  that  he  imposed  in 'other  circumstances;  for 
example,  if  what  he  relates  of  the  Jesuit  in  Algarves  is  true, 
it  could .  not  have  happened  until  the  year  1540,  because 
Paul  III.    only  expedited   his   bull  of  approval   for  the 
Society  of.  Jesus^  on  the  27th  of  September,  1540 ;  now 
the  sermon  preached  by  the  Jesuit  on  St.  Andrew's  day 
corresponds  with  the  30th  of  November  in  the  same  year, 
that  is,  on  the  fifty-second  day  before  his  imprisonment ;  this 
interval  would  not  be  sufficient  for  his  journeys  to  Ayamonte, 
Llerena,  Seville,  Badajoz,  and  in  Portugal.    Thus  Saavedra 
did  not  speak  truth,  either  in  stating  the  period  of  his  ap- 
pearing to  the  world  as  a  Cardinal,  and  the  motives  which 
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induced  him  to  enter  into  the  intrigue  with  the  Jesuit ;  or 
when  he  said  thtit  he  sustained  his  part  for  three  months  at 
Lisbon,  and  during  three  months  which  he  employed  in  visit- 
in  2  different  towns  in  the  kinojdom. 

Besides,  the  number  and  names  of  the  disciples  of  St. 
Ignatius  were  known  at  that  period  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
before  the  bull  of  approbation  was  obtained,  the  founder  of 
the  order  had  appointed  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  Simon 
Rodriguez,  a  Portuguese,  to  preach  in  Portugal ;  and  that 
these  monks  left  Rome  on  the  15th  of  March,  1540,  with 
the  Portuguese  ambassador;  that  on  their  arrival  at  Lisbon, 
John  IIL  wished  to  receive  them  into  his  palace ;  that 
they  refused  that  honour,  and  lodged  in  the  hospital ;  that 
St.  Francis  Xavier  embarked  for  the  East  Indies,  with  the 
now  governor,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1541,  and  that  Ro- 
driguez remained  in  Portugal  to  preach,  as  he  had  aJreadv 
done,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  inliabitants,  who  had  a 
high  opinion  of  his  virtues:  these  circumstances  render  it 
improbable  that  the  Jesuit  would  ask  for  a  forged  brief, 
and  enter  into  an  intrin-ue  with  a  lavman. 

Saavedra  savs,  that  the  court  of  Lisbon  was  disturbed  at 
the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  nuncio  in  Portus^al.  This  would 
not  be  extraordinary, as  neither  the  Pope  nor  any  other  person 
had  written  to  the  court  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  Pojie  had 
appointed  Don  Henry,  archbishop  of  Braga,  the  king's 
brother,  inquisitor-general  in  the  preceding  year.  But  if 
the  arrival  of  the  legate  caused  so  much  surprise,  it  was 
natural  that  the  king  should  write  to  the  pope,  whose  answer 
would  have  arrived  two  months  afterwards,  and  Saavedra 
would  have  been  detected  before  the  end  of  the  third  month, 
and  thus  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  kins:  of 
Spain  to  arrest  him. 

It  is  not  more  certain  that  Saavedra  established  the  In- 
quisition in  l^ortugal.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  took  place 
in  1492 ;  many  of  them  retired  to  Portugal :   among  them 
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were  some  that  had  been  baptized,  and  John  II.  consented 
to  receive  them  into  his  states,  if  they  would  behave  like 
faithful  Christians.  King  Manuel  ordered  them  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  and  to  leave  all  their  children  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  y  who  were  to  be  made  Christiane  ;  they  offered  to 
receive  baptism,  if  the  king  would  promise  not  to  establish 
the  Inquisition  for  twenty  years ;  the  king  granted  their  re- 
quest, and  also  that  the  names  of  the  witnesses  should  be 
communicated  to  them,  if  they  were  accused  of  heresy  after 
that  period,  besides  the  power  o£  bequeathing  their  effects  if 
they  were  condemned.  In  1507,  Manuel  confirmed  these 
privileges,  prolonging  the  first  twenty  years,  and  renderini; 
the  others  perpetual;  in  1520,  John  renewed  the  first  con- 
cession for  another  twenty  years. 

Clement  VII.,  being  informed  that  the  baptized  Jews  in 
Portugal  did  not  shew  much  attachment  to  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  the  Protestant  and  Lutheran  heresies  made 
great  progress  in  the  kingdom,  appointed  Brother  Diego  de 
Silva  inquisitor  for  that  country*  He  attempted  to  ezer^M 
his  functions,  but  the  new  Christians  claimed  their  rights, 
which  were  to  last  for  several  years;  a  trial  was  the  result 
of  this  opposition.  Clement  VII.  died,  and  his  successor, 
Paul  III.,  granted  to  the  New  Christians  a  privilege  which 
they  could  not  obtain  in  Portugal;  that  they  might  confide, 
to  persons  chosen  by  themselves,  their  defence  before  the 
prince  of  the  sense  to  be  given  to  the  dispositions  of  their 
privileges,  which  had  been  inter[H«ted  to  their  prejudice. 
In  the  same  year,  the  Pope  granted  them  a  pardon  for  all 
that  had  passed. 

The  king  afterwards  represented  that  the  converted  Jews 
abused  their  privileges,  some  returning  to  Judaism,  and 
others  adopting  the  errors  of  the  Protestants.  This  cireum« 
stance  induced  the  Pontiff  to  publish  another  bull  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1536,  which  is  considered  as  the  foundation 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal.    The  Pope  af^inted  as  i 
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induced  him  to  enter  into  the  intrigue  with  the  Jesuit  ;  or 
when  he  said  that  he  sustained  his  part  for  three  months  at 
Lisbon,  and  during  three  months  which  he  employed  in  visit- 
ing different  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

Besides,  the  number  and  names  of  the  disciples  of  St. 
Ignatius  were  known  at  that  period  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
before  the  bull  of  approbation  was  obtained,  the  founder  of 
the  order  had  appointed  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  Simon 
Rodriguez,  a  Portuguese,  to  preach  in  Portugal ;  and  that 
these  monks  left  Rome  on  the  I. 5th  of  March,  1540,  with 
the  Portuguese  ambassador;  that  on  their  arrival  at  Lisbon, 
John  in.  wished  to  receive  them  into  his  palace ;  that 
they  refused  tliat  honour,  and  lodged  in  the  hospital ;  that 
St.  Francis  Xavier  embarked  for  the  East  Indies,  with  the 
now  governor,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1541,  and  that  Ro- 
driguez remained  in  Portugal  to  preach,  as  he  had  already 
done,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  a 
high  opinion  of  his  virtues:  these  circumstances  render  it 
improbable  that  the  Jesuit  would  ask  for  a  forged  brief, 
and  enter  into  an  intrigue  with  a  lavman. 

Saavedra  savs,  that  the  court  of  Lisbon  was  disturbed  at 
the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  nuncio  in  Portugal.  This  would 
not  be  extraordinary, as  neither  the  Pope  nor  any  other  person 
had  written  to  the  court  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  Poj^  had 
appointed  Don  Henry,  archbishop  of  Braga,  the  king's 
brother,  inquisitor-general  in  the  preceding  year.  But  if 
the  arrival  of  the  legate  caused  so  much  surprise,  it  was 
natural  that  the  king  should  write  to  the  pope,  whose  answer 
would  have  arrived  two  montlis  afterwards,  and  Saavedra 
would  have  been  detected  before  the  end  of  the  third  month, 
and  thus  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  king  of 
Spain  to  arrest  him. 

It  is  not  more  certain  that  Saavedra  established  the  In- 
quisition in  Portugal.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  took  place 
in  1492 ;  many  of  them  retired  to  Portugal :   among  them 
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were  some  that  had  been  baptised,  and  John  II.  comeated 
to  receive  them  into  his  stateS)  if  they  would  behave  like 
faithfal  Christians.  King  Manuel  ordered  them  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  and  to  leave  all  their  children  under  the  age  of 
fourteen,  who  were  to  be  made  Christiane ;  thej  offered  to 
receive  baptism,  if  the  king  would  promise  not  to  establish 
the  Inquisition  for  twenty  years ;  the  king  granted  their  re« 
quest,  and  also  that  the  names  of  the  witnesses  should  be 
communicated  to  them,  if  they  were  accused  of  heresy  after 
that  period,  besides  the  power  o£ bequeathing  their  effects  if 
they  were  condemned.  In  1507,  Manuel  confirmed  these 
privileges,  prolonging  the  first  twenty  years,  and  renderim^ 
the  others  perpetual;  in  1520,  John  renewed  the  first  con* 
cession  for  another  twenty  years. 

Clement  VII.,  being  informed  that  the  baptized  Jews  in 
Portugal  did  not  shew  much  attachnoent  to  the  Christian 
religion,  and  that  the  Protestant  and  Lutheran  herenes  made 
great  progress  in  the  kingdom,  appointed  Brother  Diego  de 
Silva  inquisitor  for  that  country.  He  attempted  to  exerciM 
his  functions,  but  the  new  Christians  claimed  their  rights, 
which  were  to  last  for  several  years;  a  trial  was  the  result 
of  this  opposition.  Clement  YII.  died,  and  his  successor, 
Paul  III.,  granted  to  the  New  Christians  a  privilege  which 
they  could  not  obtain  in  Portugal;  that  they  might  confide, 
to  persons  chosen  by  themselves,  their  defence  before  the 
prince  of  the  sense  to  be  given  to  the  dispositions  of  their 
privileges,  which  had  been  interpreted  to  thcar  prejudice. 
In  the  same  year,  the  Pope  granted  them  a  pardon  for  all 
that  had  passed. 

The  king  afterwards  represented  that  the  converted  Jews 
abused  their  privileges,  some  returning  to  Judaism,  and 
others  adopting  the  errors  of  the  Protestants.  This  circum* 
stance  induced  the  Pontiff  to  publish  another  bull  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1536,  which  is  considered  as  the  foundation 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal.     The  Pope  appointed  as  hi- 
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qaiaiton,  the  Bishops  of  Coimbnt,  Lamego,  and  Ceata ;  and 
decreed  at  the  same  tiiiie»  that  another  bishop  or  priest  of  the 
king^s  nomination  should  be  associated  with  them.  The  Pope 
granted  to  each  inquisitor  the  power  of  proceeding  against 
heretics  and  their  adherents,  in  concert  with  the  diocesan  in 
ordinary*  or  alone»  if  he  refused  to  assist;  they  were  likewise 
obliged  for  the  first  three  years,  in  the  proceedings  against 
heretics,  to  conform  to  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  cases  of 
theft  or  homicide,  and  after  that  period  to  the  rules  of  com- 
mon law;  the  practice  of  confiscation  was  abolished,  and  the 
heirs  of  the  condenmed  could  inherit  as  if  he  died  intestate. 
Lastly,  the  Pope  commanded  that  a  sufficient  number  of  tri- 
bunals should  be  instituted,  for  the  execution  of  these  mea- 
sures*. The  king  appointed  Don  Diego  de  Silva,  bishop  of 
Ceuta,  first  inquisitor-general. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  InquisiUon  in  Portugal,  four 
years  before  Saavedra  arrived  in  that  country.  In  1539, 
the  Pope  appointed  Don  Henry,  archbishop  of  Braga,  to 
succeed  the  first  inquisitor-general.  The  third  grand  inqui- 
sitor was  Don  George  de  Almeida,  archbishop  of  Lisbon. 

All  that  I  have  now  stated  is  taken  from  authentic  docu- 
ments. I  conclude  from  them  that  Juan  Perez  de  Saavedra 
forged  his  brief  of  cardinal  d  latere  f  presented  it  in  December, 
1540,  and  succeeded  in  concealing  his  forgery ;  that  what  he 
related  of  the  Jesuit  was  not  true,  or  happened  differently ; 
that  seeing  the  Inquisition  established  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  his  opinions,  he  insinuated  that  it  would  be  better  to  take 
that  of  Spain  as  a  model,  which  was  well  known  to  the  inqui- 
sitors of  Llerena,  and  that  he  would  visit  the  diflerent  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  to  facilitate  this  design ;  that  he  travelled 
through  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
continued  his  journeys  in  January  in  the  following  year,  when 
he  was  arrested, before  the  court  of  Lisbon  received  informa- 

*  Don  Antonio  Cajetan  de  Suuza  has  inserted  this  hull  in  his  ifenealo- 
1^  History  of  the  Royal  House  of  Portupil;  Vd.  II. 
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tion  of  his  imposture.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Saavedra 
an^sased  great  sums,  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  they 
were  as  considerable  as  he  affirmed  them  to  be. 

Cardinal  Tabera,  sixth  inquisitor-general,  died  on  the . 
1st  of  August,  1545:  at  his  death  the  number  of  tribunals 
was  the  same  as  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  In- 
quisition: he  had  re-established  thatof  Jaen,  but  the  tri« 
bunal  of  Navarre  was  united  with  that  of  Calahorra. 

The  number  of  victims,  calculated  as  it  was  for  the  time  of 
Manriquez,  affords,  for  the  seven  years  of  Cardinal  Tabera*s 
ministry,  seven  thousand,  seven  hundred,  and  twenty  indivi- 
duals condemned  and  punished;  eight  hundred  and  forty 
were  burnt  in  person,  four  hundred  and  twenty  in  effigy  ; 
the  rest,  in  number  five  thousand,  four  hundred,  and  sixty, 
were  subjected  to  different  penances.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the-  number  was  much  more  considerable ;  but  faithful  to  my 
system  of  impartiality,  I  have  stated  the  most  moderate  cal- 
culation. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OV  THE  INaUtSITlOMS  OF  NAPLES,  SICILY,  AND  MALTA, 
AND  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  TIME  OF  CARDINAL 
LOAISA,   SEVENTH   INaUISITOR-OENSRAL. 

Naples. 

Charles  V.  appointed,  to  succeed  Cardinal  Pardo  de 
Tabera,  Cardinal  Don  Garcia  de  Loaisa,  Archbishop  of 
Seville,  who  was  the  seventh  inquisitor-general.  This  pre- 
late had  arrived  at  a  great  age,  since  he  had  signed  different 
ordinances  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  1517.  He  had  been 
the  -  confessor  of  Charles  V.,  prior-general  of  the  order  of 
St.  Dominic,  Bishop  of  Osma  and  Siguenza,  and  apostolical 
commissary  of  the  Holy  Crusade.     The  Court  of  Rome  ex- 
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pedlted  his  bulls  of  confirmation  on   the  18th  of  February, 
1540,  and  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  April,  in  the  same  year. 

In  154G,  Charles  V.  resolved  to  establish  the  Inquisition 
at  Naples,  although  his  grandfather  had  failed  in  the  attemj^t 
in  1504  and  1510.  He  commissioned  his  viceroy,  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo,  Marquis  of  Villa  Franca  del  Bierzo,  to  select 
inquisitors  and  officers  from  among  the  inhabitants,  to  send 
to  the  government  a  list  of  the  persons  chosen,  and  all  the 
necessary  documents,  that  the  inquisitor-general  might  be 
able  to  delegate  the  necessary  powers  to  the  new  inquisitors; 
when  these  measures  had  been  taken,  the  tribunal  was  to  be 
established  with  all  the  forms  of  the  inquisitorial  jurisdiction. 

Frederic  Munter,  professor  of  theology  in  the  literary 
academy  at  Copenhagen,  has  supposed  that  the  intrigues  of 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  were  the  causes  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Inquisition  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  consult  the  original 
documents,  which  are  now  in  my  hands,  and  this  impossibility 
was  the  cause  of  his  errors  in  his  history  of  the  Sicilian  In- 
quisition. 

The  efforts  of  Charles  V.,  to  establish  the  Inquisition  at 
Nai>les,  arose  from  the  progress  which  Lutheranism  made  in 
Germany,  and  his  fear  that  it  would  penetrate  into  other 
countries.  His  inclinations  were  fostered  by  Cardinal  Loaisa, 
and  the  councillors  of  the  Inquisition :  the  only  part  that 
Don  Pedro  took  in  this  affair,  was,  that  he  was  the  first 
person  to  whom  the  emperor  confided  his  intentions,  and  the 
only  one  who  had  sufficient  wisdom  to  advise  his  master  to 
relinquish  his  designs,  when  he  found  the  evil  they  would 
cause.  The  orders  of  the  emperor  were  executed  without 
meeting  any  opposition,  but  scarcely  was  it  known  that  some 
persons  iiad  been  arrested  by  the  new  Inquisition,  than  the 
people  rebelled,  crying,  '^  Long  live  the  Emperor  !  Perish 
the  Inquidtion  V  The  Neapolitans  flew  to  arms,  they  com- 
pelled the  Spanish  troops  to  retire  to  the  fortresses,  and 
Charles  V.  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprise. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Paul  III.  openly  protec.ted 
tile  Neapolitan  rebels ;  being  displeased  that  the  Inquisition 
of  Naples  should  depend  on  that  of  Spain,  he  complained 
that  his  predecessors.  Innocent  VIII.,  Alexander  VI.,  and 
Jnlius  II.,  had  done  much  evil  in  not  making  the  inquisitors 
entirely  dependant  on  the  Popes,  and  in  allowing  an  inter^^ 
mediate  authority,  which  rendered  that  of  the  holy  see  of  no 
eflfect. 

Paul  IIL,  without  communicating  these  motives  to'tha 
Neapolitans,  told  them  that  they  were  right  in  resisting  the 
will  of  their  master,  since  the  Spanish  Inquisiticm  was  ex* 
tremely  severe,  and  did  not  JfioUow  the  example  of  that  of 
Rome,  which  had  been  established  three  years,  and  of  which 
no  complaints  had  been  made. 

In  1563,  Philip  II.  attempted  to  introduce  his  fiivourite 
tribunal  at  Naples,  but  the  inhabitants  had  recourse  to  their 
usual  method^  and  the  despot  was  obliged  to  yield. 

Sicily  and  Maita. 

The  holy  office  of  Sicily  triumphed  in  the  same  year  still 
knore  completely  than  it  had  d(»)e  in  1543.  In  1500,  Perdi- 
nand  V.  endeavoured  to  establirii  the  Spanish  Inquiation  in 
that  kingdom,  after  having  suppressed  that  of  the  Popes, 
which  was  confided  to  the  monks  of  St.  Dominic,  but  all  his 
eflbrts  failed,  until  the  year  1503.  In  1520,  Charles  V. 
wrote  to  the  Pope  to  request  that  he  would  not* admit  any 
appeals  from  persons  condemned  by  the  Sicilian  Inquisition, 
because  they  could  apply  for  that  purpose  to  the  inquisitor* 
general  of  Spain,  in  virtue  of  apostolical  concessions  granted 
by  his  predecessors,  and  confirmed  by  himielf. 

This  proceeding,  and  the  particular  fiivour  which  the 
emperor  bestowed  on  the  holy  office,  singularly  increased 
the  pride  of  the  inquisitors,  and  their  audacity  in  abusing  the 
eeerecy  of  their  trials.    But  the  hatred  of  the  people  for  the 
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Inquisition,  and  their  rebellion  in  153.5,  compelled  Charles  V. 
to  revoke  the  privileges  which  he  had  granted,  and  deprive 
it  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  for  five  years. 

This  measure  humiliated  the  inquisitors,  but  they  con- 
trived to  re-estabhsh  tlieir  authority  in  1538,  when  the  in- 
quisitor  Don  Arnauld  Albertius  was  viceroy  ad  interim  :  his 
presence  emboldened  them  to  persecute  all  who  offended 
them  ;  but  their  despotism  was  not  of  long  duration.  Tlie 
viceroy  returned  to  Sicily,  and  finding  that  the  aversion  of 
the  inhabitants  for  the  Inquisition  was  still  the  same,  he 
communicated  it  to  the  emperor,  who,  as  an  indispensable 
measure,  prolonged  the  suspension  of  *  their  privileges  for  a 
fresh  term  of  five  years.  The  aversion  inspired  by  the  holy 
office  was  not  without  a  cause,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing affair,  which  happened  in  1532. 

Antonio  Napoles,  a  rich  inhabitant  of  the  island,  had  been 
thro\vn   into  the  secret  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  ;  Francis 
Napoles,  his  son,  applied  to  the  Pope,  and  described   this 
act  of  authority  as  the  result  of  a  miserable  intrigue  of  some 
men  of  the  lowest  class,  of  whom  the  inquisitors  had  been 
the  dupes,  and  liad  granted   them  a  degree   of  confidence 
which  nothing  could  justify,  since  his  father  had  acted  like 
a  good  Catholic  from  his  infancy.     He  represented  that  th(j 
dean  of  the  inquisitors  had  leagued  with  his  fiither's  enemies, 
and  detained  hinfi  in  prison  five  months,  to  the  scandal  and 
discontent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo,  and  without  afford- 
ing him  any  means  of  defence  ;  Francis  entreated  his  holiness 
not  to  allow  the  inquisitor  to  judge  his  father.     The  Pope 
referred    the    affair    to   his   commissioners    in    Sicilv,  Don 
Thomas  Guerrero   and  Don  Sebastian  Martinez.     Scarcely 
had  the  inquisitors  of  Madrid  received  information  of  this 
event,  than  they  pressed  the  emperor  and  Cardinal  Manriquez 
to  write  to  the  Pope,  and  represent  to  him  that  the  existence 
of  this  commission  destroyed  the  privileges  of  the   Spanisli 
Inquisition,  on  which  that  of  Sicily  depended.     The  weak 
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Clement  VII.  hastened  to  suppress  the  commissiony  and 
caused  Guerrero  to  send  all  the  writings  of  the  process  to 
the  Spanish  inquisitor-general.  He  appointed  Doctor  Don 
Augustin  Camargo,  inquisitor  of  Sicily,  to  continue  the  trial, 
or  in  his  place  any  other  inquisitor,  so  that  Antonio  Napoles 
fell  into  the  hands  of.  his  enemy.  He  was  condemned  as  an 
heretic,  his  property  confiscated,  (although  he  was  admitted 
to  reconciliation,)  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  What  can 
justify  the  conduct  of  the  Pope,'^the  cardinal,  and  the  judges  ? 
The  inquisitors  of  Sicily  depended  on  the  protection  of 
the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  supposed,  that  when  all  fear  of 
rebellion  had  ceased,  their  privileges  would  be  restored :  this 
was  really  the  case ;  the  emperor,  in  1543,  signed  a  royal 
ordinance,  which  annulled  the  suspension  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  year.  This  event  inspired  the  inquisitors  with  the 
boldness  to  signify  to  the  Marquis  de  Terranova,  that  he 
must  accomplish  the  penance  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned. 

'  An  act  appeared  on  the  16th  of  June,  1546,  renewing  the 
former  concessions,  and  granting  new  ones.  The  Inquisition 
resolved  to  celebrate  its  victory ;  a  solemn  auto-da-fi  was 
celebrated,,  in  which  four  contumacious  persons  were  burnt 
in  effigy.  Similar  ceremonies  took  place  in  1549  and  1551. 
The  inquisitors  now  become  as  insolent  as  formerly,  treated 
the  Sicilians  of  all  classes  with  so  much  severity,  that  a  new 
sedition  was  excited  in  Palermo  against  the  holy  office,  at  the 
time  when  the  edict  of  the  faith  was  about  to  be  published. 
The  viceroy  succeeded  in  restoring  tranquillity,  and  the  in* 
quisitors  appeared  more  moderate,  at  least  while  they  were 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  and  instead  of  the  solemn  aut09* 
da-fi  which  had  caused  so  much  indignation,  satisfied  them- 
selves  with  celebrating  them,  from  time  to  time,  privately  in 
the  hall  of  the  tribunal;  but  in  1569  they  ordained  one 
which  was  general,  and  gave  rise  to  a  circumstance  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded. 

M 
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Among  the  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition,  was  an  unfortunate 
creature  who  had  inspired  the  Marchioness  of  Pescara,  tlie 
wife  of  the  viceroy,  with  some  interest.  The  inquisitors, 
thinking  it  necessary  to  conciliate  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
island,  remitted  his  punishment  at  the  request  of  the  mar- 
chioness, but  at  the  same  time  informed  the  inquisitor-general 
of  the  circumstance,  to  avoid  all  reproach.  The  Supreme 
Council  having  deliberated  on  the  affair,  addressed  a  severe 
reprimand  to  the  inquisitors,  for  having  assumed  a  right 
which  they  did  not  possess,  because^  in  affairs  of  that  nature^ 
intercessio7i  could  not  be  ailmitted. 

When  the  Island  of  Malta  belonged  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, it  was  subject  to  the  Inquisition  of  Sicily  ;  but  when 
it  was  given  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  it 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  the  grand -master 
to  permit  the  exercise  of  foreign  jurisdiction  in  it,  after  hav- 
ing received  that  of  ecclesiastical  power  from  the  Pope. 

A  man  was  arrested  in  the  Island  as  an  heretic,  and  the 
Inquisition  of  Sicily  took  informations  on  the  affair.  The 
grand-master  wrote  to  demand  them ;  the  inquisitors  con- 
sulted the  council,  which  directed  them,  in  1575,  not  only  to 
refuse  them,  but  to  claim  the  prisoner.  The  grand-master, 
resolved  to  defend  his  privileges,  caused  the  man  to  be  tried 
in  the  island,  and  he  was  acquitted.  This  act  displeased  the 
inquisitors,  who,  to  revenge  themselves,  took  advantage  of 
an  occurrence  which  took  place  in  the  following  year. 

Don  Pedro  de  la  Roca,  a  Spaniard,  and  a  knight  of  Malta, 
killed  the  first  alguazil  of  the  Sicilian  Inquisition  in  the  city 
of  Messina.  He  was  arrested  and  conducted  to  tiie  secret 
prisons  of  the  holy  office.  The  grand-master  claimed  his 
knight,  as  he  alone  had  a  right  to  try  him.  The  council 
being  consulted,  commanded  the  inquisitors  to  condemn  and 
punish  the  accused  as  an  homicide.  The  inquisitor-general 
communicated  this  resolution  to  Philip  II.,  who  wrote  to  the 
grand-master  to  terminate  the  dispute. 
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The  quarrels  between  the  secular  powers  and  the  Inqui- 
sition were  not  less  Tiolent  in  Sicily:  in  1580  and  1597 
attempts  were  made  to  appease  them,  but  without  success ; 
and  in  1606  the  Sicilians  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  their 
▼ieerby,  the  Duke  de  Prias,  eonstable  of  Castile,  prosecuted 
and  subjected  to  their  censures. 

In  1592  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  was  then  rioerojr,  en- 
deavoured by  indirect  means  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the 
inquisitors.  Perceiving  that  the  nobility  of  all  classes  were 
enrolled  among  the  familiars  of  the  holy  office,  in  order  to 
enjoy  its  privileges,  and  to  keep  the  p^ple  in  greater  order, 
he  represenled  to  the  king  that  the  power  of  the  sovermga 
and  the  authority  of  his  lientenmt  were  almost  null,  aad 
would  be  entirely  so  in  time,  if  these  diflbrent  classes  oott« 
tinned  to  enjoy  privileges  which  had  the  effect  of  neiitn^ 
lisiag  the  measures  of  government.  Charles  IL  aelpMW^ 
kdged  that  this  state  of  things  was  contrary  to  the  ifigni^ 
of  his  crown,  and  be  decreed  that  no  person  employed  by 
the  king  should  possess  those  prerogatives,  even  if  he  was  a 
familiar  or  officer  of  the  Inquiution.  The  people  thes 
began  to  feel  less  respect  for  the  tribunal,  and  this  waa  the 
eomnenosment  of  its  dediae. 

In  1713,  Sknly  no  longer  formed  a  part  of  the  Spoaisb 
dominions*  and  Chiffles  de  Boarilson  in  1739  obtained  a 
bull,  which  created  an  inquisitor«gfneral  for  that  eouBlry, 
independent  of  Spain;  and  in  1782  Perdinaad  lY.,  wba 
succeeded  Charles,  suj^ocessed  this  odious  tribunaL  Doriag 
the  two  hundred  and  seventy^niae  years  of  its  ezistenea,  the 
sdenm  and  geoeral  autos-da-fi  wwe  celebrated  of  which 
Blunter  speaks,  and  several  others  which  were  performed 
in  the  hall  of  the  tribunal. 

In  the  year  1546,  which  corresponds  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Cardinal  Loaisa,  the  number  of  condemned  in  the 
fifteen  Spanish  tribunals  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and 

ttghty  individuals. 

MS 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  DURING  THE  FIRST  YEARS  OF  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  EIGHTH  INQUISITOR-GENERAL; 
RELIGION  OF  CHARLES  V.  DURING  THE  LAST  YEARS  OF 
HIS    LIFE. 

Trials  during  the  first  years  of  the  minisirij  of  Valdis, 

Don  Ferdinand  Valdes  was  the  successor  of  Cardinal 
Loaisa  in  the  archbishopric  of  Seville,  and  the  office  of 
inquisitor-general.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was 
bishop  of  Siguenza,  and  president  of  the  royal  Council  of 
Castile,  after  having  been  successively  a  member  of  the  grand 
College  of  St.  Bartholomew  de  Salamanca,  of  the  Council 
of  Administration  for  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  for 
the  Cardinal  Ximcnez  de  Cisneros,  visitor  of  the  Inquisition 
of  Cuen^a  and  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Navarre,  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  State,  canon  of  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Santiago  de  Galicia,  counsellor  of  the  Supreme  Inquisi- 
tion, bishop  of  Elna,  Orensa,  Oviedo  and  Leon,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Chancery  of  Valladolid.  So  many  honours 
could  not  render  him  insensible  to  the  mortification  of  not 
being  a  cardinal  like  his  predecessors,  and  of  seeing  Bartho- 
lomew Carranza  elevated  to  the  see  of  Toledo,  This  was 
the  true  cause  of  his  cruel  persecution  of  Carranza. 

The  Pope  approved  the  nomination  of  Valdes  in  January, 
1547,  and  he  took  possession  of  his  office  in  tlie  following 
month.  Valdes  displayed  an  almost  sanguinary  disposition 
during  his  administration.  It  led  him  to  demand  from  the 
Pope  the  power  of  condemning  Lutherans  to  be  burnt,  even 
though  they  had  not  relapsed,  and  had  desired  to  be  recon- 
ciled. 1  shall  here  make  known  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
victims  sacrificed  before  the  abdication  of  CJiarkrs  V.,as  it  is 
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necessary  to  make  a  separate  article  for  the  events  of  that 
nature  under  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 

Among  the  condemned  persons  who  appeared  in  the  auto^ 
dorfi  of  Seville  in  1552,  was  Juan  Gil^  a  native  of  Olvera, 
in  Arragpn,  and  a  canon  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  ihat 
city ;  he  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Doctor  Egtdius.  He 
was  first  condemned^  as  violently  suspected,  to  abjure  the 
Lutheran  heresy»  and  to  be  subjected  to  a  penance ;  but  four 
years  after  his  death,  in  1556,  he  was  condemned,  and,  as 
having  relapsed,  his  body  was  disinterred,  and  burnt  with 
his  effigy ;  his  meinory'was  declared  infamous,  and  his  pro- 
perty confiscated,  for  having  died  as  a  Lutheran.  Rajqiald 
Gonzales  de  Montes  was  his  co^jpanion  in  prison,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping,  and  was  burnt  in  effigy.  In  a  work 
written  on  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  he  has  introduced  several 
particulars  relatingto  the  life  of  Juan  Gil.  He  informs 
us  that.Egidius.  studied  theology  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  and 
there  obtained  the  title  of  Doctor.  He  acquired  so  great  a 
reputation,  that  he  was  compared  to  Peter  Lombard,  to  St. 
Thomas  d' Aquinas,  to  John  Scott,  and  other  theologians  of 
the  greatest  meVit.  His  talents  induced  the  chapter  of  Seville 
to  ofi^er  him  unaiiimously  the  office  of  preacher  to  the  cathe- 
dral. Egidius  had  very  little  talent  for  preaching,  and  the 
canons  soon  repented  of  having  appointed  him. 

Rodrigo  de  Valero  told  Egidius  that  the  books  from  which 
he  derived  his  knowledge  were  worth  nothing,  and  that  his 
preaching  would  never  be  admired,  if  he  did  not  study  the 
Bible.  Egidius  took  his  advice,  and  in  time  acquired  a  style 
of  preaching  extremely  agreeable  to  the  people,  but  his  suc- 
cess raised  him  many  enemies. 

The  emperor  gave  him  the  Bishopric  of  Tortosa  in  1550, 
which  increa^ng  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  enemies,  they 
denounced  him' to  the  Inqiibition  of  Seville  as  a  Luthelwi 
heretic,  for  some  propositions  which  he  had  advanced  in  hia 
sermons,  and  which  they  separated  from  the  other  parts,  to 
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give  them  a  different  sense  from  what  they  would  otherwise 
have  had  ;  they  took  advantage  of  the  favour  he  shewed  to 
Rodrigo  Valero  in  1540  during  his  trial,  and  of  some  other 
circumstances,  to  injure  him. 

Egidius  was  taken  to  the  secret  prisons  of  the  holy  oflSce  in 
1550 :  he  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  compose  his  apo- 
logy, which  rendered  the  storm  his  enemies  had  raised  still 
more  violent.  His  simplicity  had  made  him,  in  his  apology, 
establish  as  certain  principles,  some  propositions  which  the 
scholastic  theologians  looked  upon  as  erroneous,  and  tending 
to  heresy.  The  conduct  and  morals  of  Egidius  were  so  pure, 
that  the  emperor  wrote  in  his  favour,  the  chapter  of  Seville 
followed  his  example,  and  (what  is  still  more  remarkable) 
the  licentiate,  Correa,  Dean  of  the  inquisitors,  was  touched 
by  his  innocence,  and  undertook  to  defend  him  against  his 
colleague,  Pedro  Diaz,  who  bore  the  greatest  hatred  to  the 
accused.  This  circumstance  was  particularly  mortifying  to 
Egidius,  as  his  enemy  had  formerly  possessed  the  same 
opinions,  and  had  likewise  studied  in  the  school  of  Rodrigo 
Valero. 

The  interest  which  Egidius  had  inspired  induced  the  inqui- 
sitors to  accede  to  his  proposal  of  a  discussion  between  him 
and  some  learned  theologians.  Brother  Garcia  de  Arias,  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  was  chosen,  but  his  opi- 
nion was  not  deemed  sufficient,  and  Juan  Gil  demanded  that 
the  Dominican  friar,  Dominic  Soto,  should  be  summoned 
to  the  conference.  This  incident  retarded  the  trial,  but  Soto 
arrived  at  Seville. 

According  to  Gonzales  de  Montes,  this  theologian  held  the 
same  opinions  as  Egidius ;  but  to  prevent  the  suspicions 
which  might  arise  from  this  circumstance,  he  persuaded 
Egidius  to  draw  up  a  sort  of  confession  of  faith.  They  agreed 
that  both  should  write  their  opinions,  and  only  communicate 
them  to  each  other  in  public.  This  author  states  that  these 
confessions  of  faith  were  compared,  and  found  to  accord 
tly. 
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TIm  raquwitors  being  infomied  of  this  urrangeiMiit,  de- 
clared thatf  M  the  rt putatioii  of  a  bisbop  Vrat  concerlMdt  it 
was  necesaary  to  convoke  a  public  asserably*  where  Domiaio 
Soto  diottld  explain  the  object  of  the  meeting  in  a  sermon, 
aad  read  his  confession  of  fiiith ;  that  Egidius  should  afUr" 
wards  read  his*  that  the  assembly  might  judge  6f  the  oon« 
Jbrmity  of  their  opinions*  The  inqtdsitors  caused  two  pul* 
pite  to  be  prepMred>  but  either  by  oha&ee,  or  from  a  private 
order*  they  were  so  far  apart,  that  Egidius  could  not  hear 
what  Seto  sihid. 

Soto*  read  an  wposition  of  Us  principles  entirely  difr 
fcrent  Iren  that  on  which  they  had  agreed  in  their  private 
conferences ;  and  as  Egidius  did  not  hear  him»  and  snppoeed 
that  he  was  reading  the  same  eonlesmon  which  he  had  ap- 
provedi  he  consequently  made  signs  with  his  head  and  hands 
that  he  accorded  with  his  pr<q»osition8«  Egidius  then  began 
to  read  his  oonfemon  of  &ith«  but  those  who  understood 
tbm  Bufajectf  soon  perceived  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
resemblande  between  them,  md  that  Egidius  held  several 
opinions  entirely  opposite  to  some  propositions  advanced  by 
Domiaio  Soto»  and  acknowledged  ac  dogmatical  by  the  irU 
Imnid  of  ihe  fadih :  this  circumstance  efflu:^  the  favourable 
impressions  produced  by  the  gestures  of  Egidius.  The 
inquisitors  added  these  irritings  to  those  of  the  trial,  and 
passed  judgment  upon  Egidius  according  to  the  advice  of 
Soto*  He  wee  declared  violently  suspected  of  the  Lutheran 
beresy^aad  condemned  to  threfe  years'  imprisonment ;  he  wac 
proUUted  from  preaching,  writing,  or  explaining  theology 
jfor  the  space  of  ten  yearsi  and  never  to  leave  the  kingdom 
on  pain  of  being  considci^  and  punished  ac  a  formal 
heretic. 

EgicSas  remaijMd  in  prison  until  1665;  he  was  at  first 
extremely  astonished  at  his  situation,  after  having  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  Dominican  on  all  the  pmnts  in  question.   He 

•  Continued  from  Gonzales  de  Montes. 
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was  not  undeceived,  until  some  of  his  fellow-prisoners  in- 
formed him  of  the  difference  of  his  articles  with  those  of 
Soto,  and  the  treachery  of  that  monk. 

Egidius  took  advantage  of  the  short  interval  of  liberty 
which  followed  liis  imprisonment  to  go  to  Valladolid,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  Doctor  Cazalla  and  other  Luthe- 
rans in  tliat  city  ;  on  liis  return  to  Seville  he  fell  sick,  and 
died  in  1556.  The  tribunal  being  informed  of  his  intercourse 
with  heretics,  instituted  another  trial,  and  pronounced  that 
he  died  an  heretic  ;  his  body  was  disinterred,  and  burnt  with 
his  effigy,  in  a  solemn  avtO'da-fl'^  his  memory  declared  in- 
famous, and  his  property  confiscated  :  this  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted in  1560. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  quote  a  letter  of  Don  Bartho- 
lomew Carranza  to  Brother  Louis  de  la  Croix,  a  Dominican, 
and  his  disciple.  The  archbishop  mentions  as  a  well-known 
circumstance,  that  his  catechism  having  been  presented  to  the 
holy  office.  Brother  Melchior  Cano  and  Dominic  Soto  had 
been  commissioned  to  censure  it,  and  that  they  had  judged 
unfavourably  of  his  work.  He  complained  much  of  this  con- 
duct in  Soto;  he  said  he  could  not  comprehend  such  scruples 
171  a  man  who  had  been  so  indulgent  to  the  Doctor  Egidius 
tcho  was  considered  as  an  heretic,  ichile,  on  the  contrary^  the 
author  of  the  Catechism  had  combated  the  opinions  of  the 
heretics  of  England  and  Fla?ulers  ;  that  Soto  had  judged  the 
book  of  a  Dominican  monk  no  less  favourably,  while  he 
treated  an  archbishop,  whom  he  was  bound  to  respect,  with- 
out consideration  ;  that  he  would,  in  consequence,  write  to 
Rome  and  Flanders,  where  he  hoped  that  his  propositions 
would  be  more  favourably  received  than  at  Valladolid ;  but 
that,  at  all  events,  Pedro  de  Soto,  confessor  to  the  emperor, 
would  write  to  Dominic,  and  he  Loped  that  the  Almighty 
would  allay  the  tempest  wliicli  had  been  raised  around  him. 

Brother  Pedro  wrote  to  Dominic  Soto,  and  a  correspond- 
ence ensued   between  him   and  the  archbibhop  Carranza,  on 
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the  censure  of  the  catechisin,  and  other  works.  These  letters 
were  found  among  the  papers  of  Carranza,  when  he  was 
arrested  by  the  Inquisition.  They  proved,  that  Dominic  Soto 
had  violated  the  secrecy  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  be- 
fore the  Inquisition :  some  details  were  found  in  them  relat- 
ing to  the  violence  which  had  been  used  to  make  him  con- 
demn the  catechism  of  Carranza;  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Inquisition  of  Valladolid,  on  account  of  these  expressions. 

It  appears  from  the  archbishop^s  letter,  that  the  censure  of 
Brother  Dominic  on  Egidins  was  mild  and  conciliating,  which 
does  not  accord  with  the  substituticMi  of  the  felse  exposition 
of  his  principles  mentioned  by  Gonzales  de  Montes.  I  must 
observe  that  this  author  writes  like  a  man  blinded  by  his 
hatred  of  his  enemies,  whom  he  calls  papists,  hypocrites, 
and  idolaters ;  he  even  carries  his  fanaticism  so  &r  as  to  look 
upon  the  deaths  of  the  three  judges  of  Egidius  during  his 
lifetime  as  a  particular  effect  of  divine  justice. 

As  the  afiiftir  of  Juan  Gil  is  connected  with  the  history  of 
Rodrigo  Valero,  I  shall  here  relate  it.  He  was  born  of  a 
good  family  in  Lebrija.  In  his  youth  he  was  extremely 
irregular  and  dissipated,  but  all  at  once  he  quitted  society, 
and  shut  himself  up  to  study  the  Scriptures. with  so  much 
ardour,  that  his  conversation,  and  his  contempt  for  food  and 
clothii^,  made  him  pass  for  a  madman. 

He  endeavoured  to  persuade  priests  and  monks,  that  the 
Roman  church  was  far  from  holding  the  pure  doctrine  of  the 
Evangelists,  and  became  one  of  the  sect  of  Luther.  His 
attachment  to  their  doctrine  was  so  great,  that  when  he  was 
asked  from  whom  he  held  his  mission,  he  replied  from  God 
himself  through  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Tins  fieinatic  was  denounced  to  the  holy  office,  which  paid 
no  attention  to  it,  being  persuaded  that  Rodrigo  was  mad- 
But  as  he  continued  to  preach  in  the  streets  in  favour  of 
Lutheranism,  and  as  no  part  of  his  conduct  shewed  that  he 
was  deranged,  he  was  arrested,  and  would  have  been  con* 
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demned  to  be  delivered  over  to  secular  justice,  if  the  inquisi- 
tors had  not  persisted  in  believing  him  to  be  mad,  and  if  his 
disciple  Egidius,  whose  opinions  were  not  then  known,  had 
not  undertaken  his  defence.  Nevertheless  he  was  condemned 
in  1540  as  an  heretic  and  false  apostle ;  he  was  admitted  to 
reconciliation,  deprived  of  his  property,  condemned  to  the 
San-beiiitOy  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  to  assist  on  every 
Sunday  at  the  grand  mass  of  St.  Saviour  of  Seville. 

Several  times,  when  he  heard  the  preacher  advance  pro- 
positions contrary  to  his  own,  he  raised  his  voice,  and  re- 
proached him  for  his  doctrine  :  this  boldness  confirmed  the 
inquisitors  in  the  opinion  that  he  was  deprived  of  reason  : 
he  was  shut  up  in  a  convent  in  the  town  of  San  Lucar  de 
Barrameda,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty.  Gonzales  de 
Montes  considers  him  as  a  man  miraculously  sent  by  God 
to  preach  the  truth :  he  adds,  that  his  San-benito  was  sus- 
pended in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Seville,  where  it  ex- 
cited great  curiosity,  as  he  was  the  first  person  condemned 
as  SL  false  apostle. 

Although,  during  the  period  of  which  I  have  related  the 
histoiy,  there  were  fewer  Judaic  heretics  than  in  former 
times,  yet  there  were  many  more  than  might  be  supposed. 
Of  this  number  was  Mary  de  Bourgogne,  who  was  born 
at  Saragossa  :  her  father-in-law  was  a  native  of  Burgundy, 
of  Jewish  extraction.  A  Neiv  Christian  slave,  (who  had 
renounced  the  law  of  Moses,  to  obtain  his  liberty,  and 
was  afterwards  burnt  for  having  relapsed,)  in  1552,  de- 
nounced Mary  de  Bourgogne,  who  resided  in  the  city  of 
Murcia,  and  had  attained  her  eighty-fifth  year.  This  man 
deposed  that,  before  his  conversion,  some  person  asked  him 
if  he  was  a  Christian  ;  he  replied  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  that 
Mary  then  said  to  him :  You  are  rights  for  the  Christians 
have  neither  faith  nor  laiv.  It  will  no  doubt  appear  incre- 
dible, but  the  trial  proves  that  in  1557  she  was  still  in 
prison,  waiting  until  sufficient  proof  was  found  to  condemn 
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ker.  After  haYing  waited  in  vain,  the  inquisitors  command- 
ed that  Marjr  should  be  torturedy  though  she  was  then  ninety 
years  M,  and  the  council  had  decreed  that  in  such  cases  the 
eriimnal  should  only  be  intimidated  by  the  preparations. 
The  inquisitor  Cano  says,  that  the  moderate  torture  was 
apfdiedy  but  such  were  the  effects  of  this  gentle  application, 
that  the  unfortunate  Mary  ceased  to  five  and  suffer  in  a  few 
days  after* 

The  inquisitors  took  advantage  of  some  expressions  which 
escaped  from  the  unfortunate  woman  during  the  torture,  to 
condemn  her  as  a  Judaic  heretic,  in  order  to  confiscate  her 
property,  which  was  conriderable.  Her  memory,  her  chil- 
dren, and  her  descendants  in  the  male  line  were  declared  in- 
fiunous,  her  bones  and  effigy  were  burnt,  and  her  property 
COTiuScatea  • 

The  Supreme  Council  shewed  a  certain^degree  of  modera* 
lion  in  another  ailair,  before  the  tribunal  of  Toledo.  Michael 
Bmnchm  died  m  pison,  before  his  sentence,  which  was  a 
pecuniaTy  penalty,  could  be  announced  to  him :  the  inqui- 
skors  were  uncertain  if  his  property  was  liable  for  this 
penalty^;  they  applied  to  the  council,  which  replied  in  the 
negative* 

I  now  terminate  the  history  of  the  remarkable  events  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  V •  After  a  reign  of  forty  years,  this 
prince  abdicated  the  crown  in  fkvour  of  his  son  Philip  II., 
•n  the  I6th  of  January,  1556.  He  did  not  long  survive  his 
sbdieatiott ;  he  died  in  the  convent  of  the  Jeronuuites,  at 
Tnste  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  on  the  2l8t  of  Sep- 
tember, 1558,  aged  fifty-seven  years  and  twenty-one  days. 
He  had  made  his  will  at  Brussels  on  the  16th  of  Jiine,  1554, 
and  a  codicil  in  the  monastery  of  Yuste,  twelve  days  before 
Ms  death. 

Religion  of  Charles  V. 
Some  historianB  have  asserted,  that  Charles  Y.  adopted. 
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in  his  retreat,  the  opinions  of  the  German  protestants ;  that 
in  his  last  illness  he  confessed  himself  to  Constantine  Ponce 
de  la  Fuente,  his  preacher,  who  was  afterwards  known  to 
be  a  Lutheran;  that  after  his  death  Philip  II.  commissioned 
the  inquisitors  to  examine  the  affair,  and  that  the  holy  office 
took  possession  of  the  emperor's  will,  to  examine  if  it  con- 
tained anything  contrary  to  the  true  faith.  These  statements 
compel  me  to  enter  into  some  details  which  will  elucidate 
this  point  of  history. 

To  ascertain  that  the  report  on  the  religion  of  Charles  V. 
is  only  an  invention  of  the  protestants  and  the  enemies  of 
Philip  II.,  it  is  sufficient  to  read  the  life  of  that  prince,  and 
that  of  his  father,  composed  by  Gregorio  Leti.  Although 
this  historian  has  made  use  of  the  least  authentic  documents, 
in  his  work,  he  is  entirely  silent  on  this  point.  He  enters 
into  a  minute  detail  of  the  life  and  occupations  of  Charles  V. 
in  his  retreat,  and  he  relates  many  decisive  proofs  of  his 
attachment  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  his  zeal  in  wisliing  that 
it  might  triumph  over  the  Lutheran  heresy ;  and  though  no 
dependance  can  be  placed  on  what  he  says  concerning  the 
conversations  of  the  emperor  with  the  Archbishop  Car- 
ranza,  (since  there  is  nothing  'relating  to  them  in  his  trial, 
which  1  have  read,)  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  recital 
is  otherwise  very  exact. 

It  is  not  true  that  Constantine  Ponce  de  la  Fuente  attend- 
ed the  emperor  in  his  last  moments,  either  as  his  preacher, 
(which  office  he  had  filled  in  Germany,)  or  as  a  bishop,  since 
he  did  not  possess  that  dignity,  as  foreign  authors  have  asserted 
without  any  foundation,  or  as  his  confessor,  since  he  had 
never  directed  his  conscience,  though  the  emperor  had 
always  [looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
respectable  priests  In  his  kingdom.  Lastly,  Ponce  de  la 
Fuente  could  not  assist  Charles  V.  in  his  last  moments,  since 
it  appears  from  his  trial  before  the  Inquisition  of  Seville, 
that  he  was  in  the  secret  in-isons  of  theholv  office  lon<>-  before 
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the  illness  of  the  emperor.  Don  Prudent  de  Sandoval,  Bishop 
df  Tui  and  Pampeluna,  speaking  of  the  last  circumstances  of 
the  life  of  Charles  Y.,  relates  that  when  that  prince  heard  of 
the  imprisonment  of  Ponce,  he  said.  Oh!  if  Canstantine  is 
an  heretipf  he  is  a  great  heretic:  an  expression  very  different 
from  that  which  he  used  on  hearing  that  a  monk  named 
Dominic  de  Guzman  had  been  arrested  in  the  same  city : 
They  might  rather  imprison  him  as  a  fool  than  an  heretic. 

In  his  codicil,  written  twelve  days  before  his  death, 
Charles  V.  thus  expresses  himself:  **  When  I  had  been  in- 
formed that  many  persons  |had  been  arrested  in  some  pro- 
vinces, and  that  others  were  to  be  taken,  as  accused  of 
Lutheranism,  I  wrote  to  the  princess  my  daughter,  to  inform 
her  in  what  manner  they  should  be  punished,  and  the  evil 
remedied.  I  ailso  wrote  afterwards  to  Louis  Quixada,  and 
authorized  him  to  act  in  my  name  in  the  same  affiiir ;  and 
although  I  am  persuaded  that  the  king  my  son,  the  princess 
my  daughter,  and  the  ministers,  have  already,  and  will 
always,  make. every  possible  effort  to  destroy  so  great  an 
evih  with  all  the  severity  and  promptitude  which  it  re- 
quires, yet  considering  wliat  I  owe  to  the  service  of  our 
Lord,  the  triumph  of  his  faith,  the  preservation  of  his 
church  and  the  Christian  religion,  (in  the  defence  of  which  I 
have  performed  such  painful  labours  at  the  risk  of  my  life, 
as  every  one  knows ;)  and  particularly  desiring,  above  all, 
to  inspire  my  son,  whose  catholic  sentiments  I  know,  with 
the  wish  of  imitating  my  conduct,  and  which  I  hope  he  will 
do,  from  knowing  his  virtue  and  piety,  I  beg  and  recommend 
to  him  very  particularly,  as  much  as  I  can  and  am  obliged 
to  do,  and  command  him  moreover  in  my  quality  of  father, 
and  by  the  obedience  which  he  owes  me,  to  labour  with 
diligence,  as  in  a  point  which  particularly  interests  him,  that 
the  heretics  shall  be  prosecuted  and  chastised  with  all  the 
severity  which  their  crimes  deserve,  without  permitting  any 
criminal  to  be  excepted,  without  any  respect  for  the  entrea^ 
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tieif  orrmkf  or  quality  ofihepersofu:  and  that  my  intw- 
tiom  may  have  their  full  and  eDtire  effects  I  denre  him  to 
protect  the  holy  oAce  of  the  InqoisitioQt  for  the  great  aaaiw 
ben  of  erimet  whieh  it  prevente  or  pnnishee,  remembering 
tkai  I  kme  ekarged  Aim  ie  do  mo  in  mg  'willf  that  he  mnj 
Ailfil  his  duty  aa  a  priMe»  a«d  render  himetlf  worthy  that 
the  Lord  shoald  make  hie  reign  protperom,  oo&daet  hie 
affiun,  and  protect  him  against  hie  enendiee,  to  my  eooNla* 
tionV 

I  have  alrHidy  etated,  that  no  dependanoe  can  be  placed 
on  the  acooant  given  by  Gregorio  Leti  of  the  oonveriationa 
of  the  emperor  with  Don  BarthokNaew  Oarranaa  de  Miranda, 
arohbiihi^  of  Toledo,  It  ie  eertam  that  the  emperor  had  a 
great  etteim  Ibr  Garrania»  which  indneed  him  to  give  him 
the  buhoprio  of  Cuaco  in  America,  in  1642,  and  of  the 
Oanariee  in  1549 ;  to  lend  him  as  theologian  of  the  emperor 
to  the  Conncil  of  Trent,  in  1545  and  1551 ;  and  to  London 
with  Us  son  Philip  II.,  king  of  Naples  and  England,  in  1554, 
to  preach  againet  the  Lutherans.  Nevertheless,  when  he  wae 
informed,  in  his  retreat  at  Yuste,  that  Garransa  had  ao* 
oepted  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  to  which  King  Philip  had 
appointed  him,  he  began  to  feel  lem  eeteem  for  him,  beoaoee 
hto  did  not  know  that  Carrania  had  refosed  that  dignity,  and 
named  three  persons  whom  he  considered  more  worthy  to 
occQpy  it.  Philip  was  not  only  displeased  at  this  refusal, 
but  he  commanded  him  to  obey  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  and 
wrote  to  the  Pope,  who  supported  his  order  by  a  particular 
brief  addressed  to  Br.  Bartholomew. 

Charles  V.,  at  this  period,  had  Br.  Juan  de  Regla,  a 
Jeronimite,  and  a  learned  theologian,  for  his  confessor.  Ho 
had  assisted  at  the  Conncil  of  Trent  with  Carrann,  whom 
he  always  treated  as  an  enemy,  becanse  he  was  jealous  of  hie 
great  reputation.  I  shall  hereafter  prove  the  disposition  of 
Juan  de  Regie  towards  Carrania ;  at  present  I  shall  only 
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^w  tbat  he  hftd  grent  p<^rt  in  his  disgriUMi  with  the  empe- 
rq^f  for  b%i|ig  suspected  pf  professing  the  same  doctrines  as 
ligidius,  CpmtaQtin^,  Cazall^j  wd  others.     Regla  became 
qipre  hvifLlk  thm  charitahlp*  during  the  persecntion  which 
he  f ul^ed  from  the,  Inquisitioii  of  Sarsgoflsa*  when  he  was 
prior  of  the  Cp^veat  of  Swta  Fd ;  he  was  eandemned  to  al^are 
eighteep  l^^hen^  propositions,  of  which  the  Inquisitorp  dex 
(ll^red  hm  to  bp  §iMips»t^.  The  emperor  was  also  informed* 
through  the  private  correspondence  of  his  eUldren»  that  the 
Ii\%pipitiQP  was  Q!96Mpied  in  preparing  the  trial  of  the  arch< 
bishop  |or  hprejiy,  when  he  came  to  visit  him  in  his  last  ill* 
ness )  and  hip  pre^enoe'was  so  disagreeable^  that,  instead  of 
conv^rsij^g  with  him*  as  l^ti  affirms,  he  did  not  qieak  one 
word,    ^apdoval,  with  more  probability,   thus  expresses 
himself;  -'  This  evening  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  Carranza, 
arrived,  but  bp  eould  npt  see  the  emperor.    This  prince  had 
i^ait^  (Qf  biflA  with  muph  impatience  since  he  had  quitted 
{Spglaocls  b^ca^se  he  wished  to  have  an  explanation  on  certain 
things  which  had  been  reported  of  him,  and  seemed  to  shew 
that  hii  faith  was  suspected ;  for  that  of  the  prince  was  ex- 
tremely lively,  and   anything  which  appeared  contrary  to 
sound  doctrine  gave  him  great  pain.    The  archbishop  re* 
tprned  on  another  day ;  the  emperor  who  wished  much  to 
hear  him,  adooitt^  him  ioto  his  presence,  and  told  him  to  sit 
do^rn,  bpt  did  opt  talk  to  bim»  smd  op  that  night  he  became 
much  worse*." 

The  animosity  of  Jiian  de  Regla  against  the  archbishop  of 
TpledOji  was  soon  manifested  in  two  yoluntaf y  informations 
before  the  Inquisitor-Generel  Valdes,  on  the  9th  and  23rd 
of  Dec^mbei^,  in  1558,  at  VaUadolid-  I  shall  at  a  future 
period  explain  all  the  articles  of  the  denunriation  of  Juan  de 
St^la,  but  it  is  necessary  to  anticipate  the  order  of  time  in 
a&irs,  to  prove  that  Charles  V.  was  not  disposed  to  favour 
Carranaa  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

s  SBndova]*s  History  of  Charles  V.  tom.  IF. 
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The  first  demmcialion  took  place  on  the  9th  of  December: 
it  imported,  that  on  the  day  before  tlie  death  of  the  emperor, 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo  kissed  his  majesty's  hand,  and  left 
the  room  ;  that  he  soon  Rafter  returned  ;  and  that  he  did  so 
several  times,  though  the  emjieror  shewed  r^ery  little  desire  to 
see  him,  and  that  lie  gave  him  absolution  before  he  confessed 
him  ;  which  Juan  de  Regla  imputed  to  the  archbishop  as  a 
sign  of  contempt  or  neglect  of  the  sacrament :  that  in  one  of 
these  visits  he  said  to  the  emperor.  Your  majesty  may  be 
full  of  coil ji deuce,  for  there  is  7iot,  ?ior  ever  has  been  any  sin, 
the  death  ofJestis  having  sufficed  to  efface  it;  that  this  dis- 
course appeared  bad  to  him, and  that  there  were  present  Br. 
Pedro  de  Sotomayor  and  Br.  Diego  Ximenez,  Dominicans, 
Br.  Marc  Oriols  de  Cardonaand  Br.  Francis  Villaba,  monks 
of  St.  Jerome :  the  last  was  his  majesty's  preacher;  the  Count 
de  Oropesa  and  Don  Diego  de  Toledo  his  brother ;  Don 
Louis  d'Avila  Zuniga,  grand  commander  of  the  military  order 
of  Alcantara,  and  Don  Louis  de  Quixada,  major-domo  to 
the  emperor. 

The  inquisitor-general  would  not  admit  the  Dominican 
monks  as  witnesses,  because  he  supposed  them  subject  to  the 
archbishop  :  the  evidences  of  Count  Oropesa  and  his  brother 
were  likewise  rejected,  because  they  were  his  friends.  The 
monk  of  St.  Jerome  declared  that  the  archbishop  arrived  at 
Yuste  on  a  Sunday,  two  days  before  the  death  of  the 
emperor  ;  that  this  prince  would  not  see  him  or  allow  him  to 
enter,  but  his  major-domo,  Don  Louis  de  Quixada,  undertook 
to  introduce  him  ;  that  Carranza  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
in  the  chamber,  and  that  the  emperor,  without  saying  a  word 
to  him,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  like  a  person  who  wishes 
to  express  himself  by  a  look:  that  the  persons  who  were 
present  retired  :  that  when  the  archbishop  came  out  of  the 
chamber  he  appeared  discontented,  and  he  the  witness  be- 
lieved tliat  he  was  so,  having  heard  from  William,  the 
emperor's   barber,  that  on   the  day  when  the  news  of  the 
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nomination  of  Carranza  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo  ar- 
rived, his  majesty  said.  When  I  gave  him  the  bishopric  of 
the  Canaries  he  refused  it ;  now  he  accepts  the  archbishopric 
of  Toledo  ;  we  shall  see  what  we  care  to  think  of  his  virtue  ; 
that  their  private  interview  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
the  archbishop  called  in  the  attendants.  When  they  entered, 
the  archbishop  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  his  majesty 
made  a  sign  for  him  to  sit  down,  and  repeat  some  words  of 
convolation ;  that  the  prelate  again  threw  himself  on^  his 
knees,  and  repeated  the  four  first  verses  of  the  psalm  De 
profundisy  not  literally,  but  paraphrasing  the  text.  His 
majesty  made  him  a  sign  to  stop,  and  Carranza  then  retired 
with  the  other  attendants;  that  on  another  day,  about  the 
hour  of  ten  in  the  evening,  just  before  the  emperor  expired, 
Carranza  visited  him,  because  he  had  been  informed  of  his 
danger,  and  gave  him  the  crucifix  to  kiss,  and  at  the  same 
time  addressed  some  words  of  consolation  to  him,  at  which 
tbe  monks  Juan  de  Regla,  Francis  de  Yillaba,  Francis 
Angulo,  prior,  and  Louis  de  St.  Gregoria,  were  scandalized. 
These  person^  conversed  together  afterward8,and  said  that  the 
prelate  ought  not  to  liave  spoken  thus ;  but  the  witness  could 
not  recollect  what  the  words  were.  They  were  repeated  to 
him,  and  he  replied  that  he  believed  they  might  be  the  same, 
but  that  he  could  not  be  certain,  as  he  was  reading  the  passion 
of  our  Saviour,  according  to  St.  Luke^  at  the  time;  he  only 
remarked  that  the  monks  looked  at  one  another  with  a  kind 
of  mystery. 

Neither  Francis  Angulo,  nor  Louis  de  St.  Gregoria  were 
examined,  perhaps  they  were  dead.  Francis  de  Yillabai 
preacher  to  the  emperor,  declared,  that  he  had  not  heard  any- 
thing in  the  emperor's  apartment  which  was  worthy  of  being 
reported  to  the  Inquisition.  Being  questioned  as  to  what 
he  thought  of  the  discourse  which  the  archbishop  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  emperor,  he  replied  that  he  was  only  present 

once,  when  the  prelate  recited  some  verses  of  the  De  pro* 
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fundl^ ;  tliat  Don  Louis  d*Avila  afterwards  requested  him  to 
speak  to  the  emperor,  and  that  he  made  him  an  exhortation. 
When  examined  on  the  subject  of  the  words  and  the  scandal, 
he  replied  that  he  did  not  hear  or  see  anything  that  could 
offend  him. 

Don  Louis  d' A  Vila  v  Zuilio-a  cited  the  entrance  of  the 
prelate  ;  and  that  he  took  a  crucifix  and  knelt  down,  saying 
with  a  loud  voice,  behold  him  who  ansiccrs  for  all ;  there  is 
vo  longer  any  sin^  all  is  pardoned.  The  witness  did  not 
recollect  if  the  archbishop  said,  and  however  numerous  the 
sins  may  he,  they  are  all  pardoned :  that  these  words  did  not 
appear  proper  to  him,  and  he  requested  the  emperor's 
preacher  to  make  him  an  exhortation,  who  afterwards  told 
him  that  his  majesty  appeared  satisfied. 

Don  Louis  de  Quixada  deposed  that  the  archbishop  was 
with  the  emperor  three  times  before  his  death,  that  he  saw 
him  take  a  crucifix,  and  that  he  pronounced  some  words  on 
the  suliject  of  Jesus  Christ  dying  for  our  sins,  but  he  could 
not  recollect  them,  because  his  employment  as  major-domo 
occupied  him  at  the  time. 

These  circumstances  shew  that  Cliarles  V.  was  far  from 
being  inclined  to  Lutheranism  at  his  death.  It  is  equally 
false  that  the  inquisitors  took  his  will,  to  examine  if  it  con- 
tained any  sentiments  tending  to  heresy.  I  have  read  or  con- 
sulted a  multitude  of  books  and  papers  in  the  archives  of  the 
Liquisition,  and  could  not  discover  anything  to  support  the 
opinion ;  so  that  nothing  now  remains  but  to  seek  the  origin 
of  this  fabh'. 

A  number  of  circumstances  may  have  caused  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  be  mentioned  in  relating  the  death  of  Charles  V.  The 
first  is,  that  Carranza,  who  attended  him  at  his  death,  was 
soon  after  arrested  by  the  holy  oflSce  ;  the  second,  that  his  two 
preachers,  Constantine  Ponce  and  Augustine  Cazalla,  were 
condemned  by  that  tribunal ;  the  third,  that  his  confessor, 
Juan  de  Regla,  was  obliged  to  abjure  certain  propositions; 
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the  fourth,  that  the  emperor  himtelf  had  been  threatened 
with  excommiiniGation  three  yean  before,  as  a  favourer 
of  heretioB,  by  Pau]  IV.;  the  fifth,  that  Philip  II.  made 
use  of  the  Inquisition  in  a  variety  of  cireumstancea  entirely 
political. 

Charles  V«  died  a  Catholic ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  he  assoeiated  so  many  smperstitions  with  his  Catholi-* 
eism,  and  shewed  so  mncfa  attachment  to  the  Inquisition  dur- 
ing his  life 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  THB  PR0CBBDIN08  A0AIN8T  CHAELKS  V.  AND  PHILIP 
II.  AS  SCHISMATICS  AND  FAVOUBBB3  OF  BBRB8Y.— -PRO- 
OBBSS  OF  THB  INQUISITION  DNPBB  THB  LAST  OF  THBSB 
PRINCBS-— CONSBQOBNCES  OF  THB  PARTICULAR  FAVOUR 
WHICH   HB    8HBWBD    TOWARDS    IT. 

Trials  of  Charles  V,,  Philip  11.,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

In  1555,  John  Peter  Carafii,  a  noble  Neapolkan,  and  as 
such  the  subject  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  11.,  was  elevated  to 
the  holy  see,  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  at  the  age,  of 
aeventy-nine  years.  Charles  V.  had  then  renounced  the 
crown  of  Sicily,  in  favour  of  Prince  Philip,  who  was  about 
to  marry  the  Queen  of  England.  The  new  Pope  mortally 
hated  the  emperor,  not  only  because  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
a  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria,  but  because  this  prince  and 
his  son  favoured  the  £eimilies  of  Colanna  and  Sforza,  which 
he  looked  upon  as  the  rivals  of  his  house.  The  kingdom  of 
Naples  passed  at  that  time  for  a  fief  of  the  holy  see.  Paul 
lY.  undertook  to  deprive  Charles  of  the  imperial  purple, 
and  his  son  of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  and  to  dispose  of  it  in 
favour  of  one  of  his  nejAews,  with  the  assistance  of  the  King 
of  France,  or  to  give  the  kingdom  to  some  French  prince, 

N4e 
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He  coninieiiccd  tlie  proceedings  against  Charles  V.  and  Philip, 
by  the  preparatory  instruction,  to  shew  that  they  were  ene- 
mies of  the  holy  see,  particularly  in  protecting  the  families  of 
Sforza  and  Colonna,  whose  hatred  for  the  Pontiff  was  well 
known. 

To  these  reasons  it  was  to  be  alleged  that  Charles  V.  was 
a  favourer  of  heretics,  and  suspected  of  Lutheranism,  since 
the  publication  of  the  imperial  decrees  at  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg, in  1;';54.  The  fiscal  of  the  apostolical  chamber  then 
demanded  that  the  Pope  should  declare  Charles  V.  to  be 
deprived  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  that  of  Spain  and  its 
dependencies,  and  Philip  of  the  throne  of  Naples  ;  that  bulls 
of  excommunication  should  be  issued  against  them,  and  the 
people  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  particularly  of  Naples, 
released  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  Paul  IV.  suspended  the 
trial  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  continue  it  when  he 
judged  it  convenient.  He  revoked  at  the  same  time  all  the 
bulls  which  his  predecessors  had  expedited  in  favour  of  the 
Spanish  monarchs,  for  the  collection  of  the  annual  subsidy 
imposed  on  the  clergy,  and  for  the  funds  destined  for  the 
holy  crusade.  The  Pope  was  not  content  with  this  hostile 
measure  ;  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Henry  H.,  King  of 
France,  to  make  war  upon  the  house  of  Austria,  until  its 
princes  were  deprived  of  their  kingdoms. 

Charles  V.  was  then  at  Brussels,  occupied  in  ceding  the 
empire  of  Germany  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  and  in  making  over  the  crown  of 
Spain  and  the  countship  of  Flanders  to  his  son.  This  policy 
was  useful  to  Charles  V.,  as  it  threw  the  weight  of  the  em- 
barrassment on  Philip,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England 
to  receive  his  father's  instructions  how  to  govern  Spain.  The 
circumstances  in  which  they  found  themselves  required  the 
greatest  prudence,  for  they  not  only  had  to  fear  the  abuse 
whicli  the  Pope  might  make  of  his  apostolical  and  temporal 
power,  but  also  the  consequences  of  the  alliances  which  his 
lioliness  had  just  signed  with  the  King  of  France. 
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Besfdes  the  Council  of  State  (which  Charles  and  Philip 
always  consulted  before  they  decided  on  any  subject)  they 
deemed  it  necessary  to  have  judgments  of  conscience^  to 
balance  the  authority  of  the  supreme  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  On  the  15th  of  November,  1555,  the  famous  con- 
sultation of  Brother  Melchior  Cano  was  framed  at  Yalla- 
dolidy  which  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1809,  in  my  col^ 
lection  of  different  papers,  ancient  and  modern^  on  matri" 
monial  dispensations,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dispensations. 
The  decision  of  Cano  was,  that  in  all  similar  cases  the  only 
and  proper  remedy  is  not  only  to  deprive  the  temporal 
sovereign  of  Rome  of  the  power  of  injuring,  but  to  reduce 
him  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  reasonable  terms,  and  of 
acting  with  more  prudence  in  future.  Other  theologians 
decided  that  the  concessions  made  by  the  Court  of  Rome 
were  irrevocable,  and  had  the  force  of  a  true  contract  passed 
for  the  benefit  of  an  empire  or  kingdom. 

The  Pope,  informed  of  these  decisions,  commanded  the 
inquisitor-general  to  punish  the  authors  of  it ;  he  was  sup- 
ported  by  most  of  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was .  the  Cardinal  Siliceo,  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  had  been  the  king's  preceptor.  Philip,  who  had  been 
King  of  Spain  from  January,  1556,  wrote  from  London,  in 
the  month  of  July  following,  the  letter  to  his  sister,  the  go- 
verness of  the  kingdom,  which  I  have  inserted  in  my  diplo- 
matic collection.     It  is  as  follows : — 

**  Since  I  informed  you  of  the  conduct  of  the  Pope,  and 
of  the  news  received  from  Rome,  I  have  learnt  that  his  holi- 
ness proposes  to  excommunicate  the  emperor  and  me,  to  put 
my  states  under  an  interdict,  and  to  prohibit  the  divine 
service.  Having  consulted  learned  men  on  this  subject,  it 
appears  that  it  is  not  only  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  founded  only  on  the  hatred  and  passion, 
which,  certainly,  has  not  been  provoked  by  our  conduct,  but 
that  we  are  not  obliged  to  submit  to  what  he  has  ordained 
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in  respect  to  our  persons,  on  account  of  the  great  scandal 
which  would  be  caused  by  our  confessing;  ourselves  guilty, 
ijince  we  are  not  so,  and  the  great  sin  which  we  should  com- 
mit in  so  doing.  In  consequence,  it  has  been  decided,  that 
if  I  am  interdicted  from  certain  things,  I  am  not  obliged  to 
deprive  myself  of  them,  as  those  do  who  are  excommunicated, 
althouorli  a  censure  may  be  sent  to  me  from  Rome,  according: 
to  the  disposition  of  his  holiness.  For  after  having  destroyed 
the  sects  in  England,  brought  tliis  country  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clmrcli,  pursued  and  punished  the  heretics 
without  ceasing,  and  obtained  a  success  which  has  always 
been  constant,  I  see  that  his  holiness  evidently  wishes  to 
ruin  my  kingdom,  without  considering  what  he  owes  to  his 
dignity  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  succeed  if  we 
consented  to  his  demands,  since  he  has  already  revoked  all 
the  leorations  which  Cardinal  Pole  received  for  this  kingdom, 
and  which  had  produced  so  much  benefit.  These  reasons, 
other  important  considerations,  the  necessity  of  preparing 
for  all  events,  and  of  protecting  our  people  from  being  sur- 
prised, have  induced  us  to  draw  up,  in  the  name  of  his 
majesty,  and  in  our  own,  an  act  of  recusation  in  form,  of 
which  I  intended  to  send  you  a  copy  ;  but  as  this  piece  is 
very  long,  and  the  courier  is  setting  out  for  France,  it  could 
not  be  done,  and  I  will  send  it  by  tlie  courier  going  by  sea,  who 
will  soon  set  out.  When  you  receive  it,  you  must  write  to 
the  prelates,  the  grandees,  to  the  cities,  universities,  and  the 
heads  of  orders,  and  inform  them  of  all  that  has  passed  : 
you  must  direct  them  to  look  upon  the  censures  and  inter- 
dict sent  from  Rome  as  non-existent,  because  they  are  null, 
unjust,  and  without  foundation,  for  I  have  taken  counsel  on 
what  is  permitted  in  these  circumstances.  If  any  act  of  the 
Pope  should  arrive  in  the  interim,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  it  from  being  received,  accepted,  or  executed;  but 
to  preclude  the  necessity  of  coming  to  this  extremity,  you 
must  cause  the  frontiers  to  be  strictly  guarded,  as  we  have 
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dom  in  England*  thi^t  none  of  these  pieces  shonld  be  notified 
or  deliyeredi  ^nd  punish  very  severely  any  p^son  who  shall 
4are  to  distribute  them,  because  it  is  not  to  be  permitted  that 
we  should  c(mtinue  to  dissim^at^.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
pi«yept  their  introductipp,  and  if  4^7  one  atten^pts  to  p^t 
tl^eiQ  in  fori^e^  you  must  oppose  their  execution,  ^s  y^e  hay^ 
po^^erful  naotives  for  this  cpmnoaud;  and  this  prohibition 
must;  exteiul  to  the  kii^dom  of  Arragon,  to  which  yoi^  am9| 
write  if  it  is  necessary*  It  has  been  since  knowus  that  in 
the  bull  published  on  Holy  Thursday,  the  Pope  lias  pxcora^ 
miuu^ted  ^1}  those  who  have  tal^en  or  shall  take  the  pro* 
party  of  the  church,  whether  they  are  kings  or  emperors^ 
»Qd  tbftt  Qn  Qopd  Fr}dAy»  he  commaiided  thp  prayer  for  hi| 
lof^esty  tp  be  omittedi  although  the  J^ws,  M oorst  heretics, 
aod  sg^iisffvitics,  are  prayed  £Dr  on  (half  day.  This  proves  th^t; 
the  evil  is  beeopiipg  seripus,  ^d  induces  us  to  recommend 
more  particularly  the  exeputbn  of  the  measures  ^bieh  we 
have  prescribedy  and  of  which  we  shaU  give  ^n  account  to 
his  majesty  *•'' 

Philip,  for  the  time,  prevented  the  inquisitor-general  froiQ 
trying  any  of  those  persons  who  had  been  marked  ^  9^- 
pMad  of  heresy*  axpong  whom  were  ^ot  only  the  theologians 
and  canonists  who  had  b#en  eomulted*  but  many  councillor^ 
of  state  who  supported  their  opinion  against  Cardinal  Silicep 
and  his  adherents  f. 

The  Pope  was  obetiqate  in  his  resolutiops,  and  deceived  by 
ftbe  tranquillity  whj«;h  Philip  suffered  him  tp  enjoy  in  Rome* 
he  plaaed  binmlf  at  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  The  Duke 
of  Alva,  who  was  viceroy  of  Naples  (and  whose  character 
was  at  least  as  harsh  as  that  of  the  Pope),  in  September 
1556»  left  his  government,  and  occupied  the  states  of  the 
holy  see,  even  to  the  gates  of  Rome ;  and  Paul  lY.,  finding 
that  the  republic  of  Yemoe  had  deserted  him,  and  being 

«  Cabrera,  Hist.  Philip  II.,  Book  2.  chap.  vi. 
.   t  Cabrera,  n»id.  B.  I.  ehap.  Tin.  and  is. 
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pressed  by  the  cardinals  and  people*  demanded  an  armistioe, 
which  was  granted.  Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this 
£iyour  to  make  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  the  Pope  con- 
firmed his  alliance  with  Henry  11.,  and  raised  a  war  between 
that  monarch  and  the  King  of  Spain,  althongh  Charles  V. 
had,  in  1555,  sig^ned  a  truce  of  five  years  with  that  prince. 
Henry,  having  lost  the  &moas  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  on  the 
10th  of  Angust,  1557,  the  Pope  became  so  alarmed,  that  he 
demanded  a  peace  at  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Alva  was 
preparing  to  enter  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The 
viceroy  renounced  his  design,  but  had  the  boldness  to  tell 
the  Pope  that  he  would  not  make  peace  until  he  had  asked 
pardon  of  the  king,  his  master,  for  having  treated  him  with 
so  little  respect.  This  message  increased  the  alarm  of  the 
old  pontiff,  who  had  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  Venice. 
The  Pope  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  but 
said,  that  he  would  consent  to  any  proposal  from  the  King 
of  Spain,  as  he  was  persuaded  that  he  would  not  impose  any 
condition  on  him  contrary  to  his  honour,  or  to  the  dignity  of 
the  holy  see. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  wrote  to  Philip  to  request,  that  in  this 
instance,  he  would  display  the  severity  necessary  to  prevent 
new  divisions.  But  this  prince  (who  had  signed  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1556,  the  excellent  letter  already  quoted)  had  no 
person  in  the  following  year  to  inspire  him  with  suflEicient 
energy  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  viceroy.  He  wrote  to 
command  him  to  conclude  a  peace  immediately,  **  as  he 
would  rather  lose  the  privil^es  of  his  crown,  than  infringe 
those  of  the  holy  see  in  the  slightest  degree." 

The  Duke  of  Alva  was  extremely  displeased  at  this  reso- 
lution, but  he  immediately  obeyed  his  master,  and  this  sin- 
gular peace  was  signed  on  the  14th  of  September,  1557,  by 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  Cardinal  Cara&,  nephew  and  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Pope.  The  envoy  made  no  reparation  to 
Philip  IL»  and  the  following  singular  article  is  part  of  the 
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treaty : — **  His  holiness  will  receive  from  the  Catholic  king, 
through  his  plenipotentiary » the  Duke  of  Alva,  all  the  neces- 
Htry  submissions  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  oflbnces,  without 
prejudicing  the  engagement  of  the  king  to  send  an  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  for  the  particular  object  of  the  pardon 
which  he  demands,  it  being  understood  that  his  holiness  will 
restore  him  to  favour  as  a  submissive  son,  and  worthy  to 
share  the  benefits  which  the  holy  see  is  accustomed  to  bestow 
on  its  children  and  the  other  Christian  princes." 

The  haughty  pontiff  acknowledged  that  he  had  obtained 
more  than  he  had  hoped  for,  and  to  shew  his  satisfaction, 
bestowed  the  highest  honours  on  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  he  in* 
vited  him  to  eat  at  his  own  table,  and  received  him  in  the 
palace  of  the  Vatican. 

Oregorio  Leti  is  right  in  attributing  all  the  evils  that  have 
since  arisen  from  the  excessive  authority  which  the  priests 
have  arrogated  over  laymen,  to  this  conduct  of  Philip  II. 
Paul  IV.  soon  displayed  his  contempt  for  Philip  II.  and  his 
fftther,  since,  in  five  months  after  the  treaty,  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1558,  he  addressed  a  brief  to  the  inquisitor- 
general  Vald^,  in  which  he  revived  all  the  regulations  of 
the  councils  and  pontifis  against  heretics  and  schismatics.  He 
commanded  him  to  prosecute  them,  and  punish  them  ac- 
cording to  the  constitutions,  and,  above  all,  to  deprive  all 
such  persons  of  their  dignities  and  offices,  whether  they 
were  Ushops,  archbishops,  patriarchs,  cardinals,  or  legates, 
barons f  counts,  marquises f  dukeSf  princes^  kingSy  or  enu 
perors.  Fortunately,  neither  Charles  V.  nor  his  son  had 
embraced  the  opinions  of  Luther,  yet  it  was  certainly  the 
intention  of  the  Pope  to  subject  them  to  the  dispoaitions  of 
his  bull. 

Of  the  Inquisitions  of  Sardinia,  Flanders,  Milan,  Naples, 

Galicia,  America,  and  the  Sea. 

In  1562,  Philip  II.  commanded  the  Inquisition  of  Sardinia 
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to  conform  rigorously  to  tlie  rules  of  the  holy  office  of  Spain 
in  prosecuting  the  accused,  although  it  was  represented  to 
him  that  they  had  hitherto  only  known  those  of  Ferdinand  V., 
which  were  less  severe. 

Philip  did  not  treat  his  Flemish  subjects  with  less  rigour. 
In  1522  Cliarles  V.  appointed  Francis  de  Hult,  a  lay  coun- 
sellor of  Brabant,  inquisitor-general  for  the  states  of  Flan- 
ders ;  and  Adrian  VI.  invested  him  with  the  apostolical  juris- 
diction, on  the  condition  that  lie  had  priests  and  theologians 
for  assessors.  Soon  after  three  provincial  inquisitors  were 
appointed,  the  overseer  of  the  regular  canons  of  Ypres  for 
Flanders  and  its  dependencies ;  the  overseer  of  the  clergy  of 
Mons  for  Hainault,  and  the  Dean  of  Lou  vain  for  Brabant, 
Holland,  and  the  other  provinces.  The  inquisitors-general 
appointed  by  Clement  VII.  were  Cardinal  Everard  de  la 
Marche,  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  Francis  de  Hult,  before  men- 
tioned. This  measure  did  not  deprive  the  other  inquisitors 
of  their  privileges  ;  those  of  Louvain  in  1527,  celebrated 
several  autos-da-fc,  and  condemned  sixty  persons  to  different 
punishments.  In  1529  terrible  edicts  were  issued  against 
heretics,  which  were  renewed  in  1531,  but  with  some  miti- 
gation. 

At  the  death  of  the  Dean  of  Louvain,  Paul  III.,  in  1537, 
appointed  as  inquisitor-general  for  the  Low  Country  the 
successor  in  the  deanery,  and  the  canon  Douce ;  they  were 
approved  by  Charles  V.  In  1555  Julius  III.  authorized  the 
sub-delegates  of  the  dean  and  canon  ;  Paul  IV.  did  the 
same  in  15G0  for  the  overseer  of  Valcanet,  and  the  theolo- 
gical doctor  of  Louvain,  Michael  Bayo.  All  these  men  took 
the  title  oi  ecclesiastical  niijiuters  from  the  year  1550,  when 
Charles  V.  prohibited  them  from  ever  taking  the  name  of 
i/u/uiiitors,  because  it  was  obnoxious  to  the  people.  The 
Flemish  Inquisition  was  extremely  severe  in  the  first  period 
of  its  existence  ;  it  inflicted  the  same  punishments  as  that  of 
Spain,  but  aj^plied   them  to  a   greater   number   of  cases. 
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Philip  II.  moderated  the  action  of  thii  tribuiutl  by  an  edi^t 
fail5d6. 

Such  wa$  the  state  of  the  Flemish  Inqnisition  in  16S9» 
when  a  bull  of  Paul  IV.  was  received  from  Rome,  by  which 
three  ecclesiaBtioal  proTinoes  were  created,  the  bishoprics  of 
which  were  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Mc^liBei",  Cambiay,  and  Utrecht:  twelve  canons  were 
instituted  for  each  cathedral^  three  of  whom  were  to  be 
inquisitors  for  life.  This  measure  caused  the  first  indication 
of  the  rebellion  which  raged  in  Holland  and  the  United 
Provinces  in  1562,  The  people  maintained  that  they  bad 
only  tolerated  the  inquisitors  since  1522,  because  they  cob-* 
sidered  them  as  temporary  agents ;  but  that  'they  would 
never  allow  the  permanent  establishment  of  an  institution  so 
obnoxious  to  the  provinces.  This  opposition  increased  when  it 
was  known  that  Philip  II.  intended  to  organize  the  eighteen 
Inquisitions  of  Flanders,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Spain, 
which  hlEui  long  been  regarded  as  a  sanguinary  tribunal. 

This  projeot  was  the  more  dreaded,  as  many  Spaniards 
had  fled  from  the  Inquisition  to  Holland.  These  emigrations 
were  most  numerous  after  the  year  1550,  when  several 
Bibles,  which  had  been  printed  in  the  Spanish  language  in 
the  Low  Countries,  were  prohibited  as  containing  the  opi- 
nions of  the  new  heretics.  Notwithstanding  the  obstinuoy 
with  which  the  King  of  Spain  pursued  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Flanders,  he  &iled  in  his  enterprise,  and 
also  in  his  attempt  to  ibroe  the  Low  Countries  to  receive  the 
regular  tribunal.  The  Flemings  persisted  in  opposing  every* 
thing  resembling  the  Inqmsition,  and  their  resistance  was 
the  cause  of  the  long  and  bloody  wars  which  exhausted  the 
treasures  and  armies  of  Spain  during  half  a  century. 

In  the  following  year,  1563,  Philip  11.  decreed  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  establish  the  Inquisition  at  Milan.  He 
communicated  his  design  to  the  Pope»  who  appeared  to 
approve  it,  but  was  really  displeased,  because  it  tended  to 
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diminish  the  power  of  tlie  holy  see.  The  Milanese  imme- 
diately protested  against  the  introduction  of  a  tribunal,  of 
which  they  had  formed  the  most  unfavourable  opinion.  The 
bishops  of  Lombardy  were  not  less  averse  to  it,  as  they 
knew  that  in  Spain  the  bishops  were  not  only  deprived  of  all 
power,  but  had  fallen  into  contempt  from  the  despotism  of 
the  inquisitors,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  episcopal 
privileges,  and  enjoyed  them  in  peace  under  the  protection 
of  the  sovereign,  who  had  no  adviser  in  these  affairs  but  the 
inquisitor-general . 

The  city  of  Milan  sent  deputies  to  the  Pope  (who  was  a 
native  of  that  place),  to  entreat  him  to  preserve  his  country 
from  the  danger  which  threatened  it.  They  also  sent 
deputies  to  Madrid  to  demand  that  things  should  remain  in 
the  same  state,  and  applied  at  the  same  time  to  the  Milanese 
bishops  at  the  Council  of  Trent  to  support  their  cause  before 
that  celebrated  assembly.  Pius  IV.  told  the  deputies  that 
he  would  never  allow  the  Spanish  Inquisition  to  be  esta- 
blished in  Milan,  as  he  knew  its  extreme  severity,  and  pro- 
mised that  their  tribunal  should  be  dependant  on  the  Court 
of  Rome,  whose  decrees  were  extremely  mild,  and  gave  the 
accused  every  facility  in  their  defence. 

During  the  course  of  this  negotiation,  the  Duke  de  Sesa, 
wishing  to  execute  his  master's  private  orders,  established 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  city  of  Milan,  of  which 
he  was  the  governor,  and  published  the  names  of  the  sub- 
delegated  inquisitors.  This  declaration  displeased  the  Mi- 
lanese, who  began  to  excite  popular  commotions,  and  cried 
Long  live  the  king  !  perish  the  Inquisitioji ! 

The  Milanese  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Trent  disinclined 
all  the  Italian  prelates  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition ;  the 
legates  of  the  Pope  who  presided  at  the  council,  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Milanese,  and  Cardinal  S.  Charles  Borromeo 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  countrymen  in  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, and  placed  them  under  their  protection.     The  Duke 
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de  Sesa,  who  observed  all  that  passed,  foresaw  that  the 
resalt  would  be  disagreeable  to  his  master,  and  wrote  to 
Philip,  who  abandoned  his  dee^n^. 

These  events  did  not  prevent  Philip  II.  from  attempting 
to  introduce  the  Inquisition  at  Naples,  although  both  Fer^ 
dinand  V.  and  Charles  V.  had  failed  in  the  enterprise ;  but 
his  efforts  only  served  to  disgrace  him  and  destroy  his  autho« 
rity  in  Naples,  as  they  had  before  done  in  Flanders  and 
Milan. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Philip  did  not  forget  his  Ame- 
rican dominions.  Ferdinand  Y.  having. resolved. to  establish 
the  Inquisition  in .  tlie  New  World,  charged  Cardinal 
Ximenez  de  Cisneros  with  the  conduct  of  the  affair,  and  in 
1516  he  appointed  Don  Juan  Quevedo,  Bishop  of  Cuba,  the 
delegated  inquisitor-general,  for  the  Spanish  colonies  then 
known  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firfna^  and 
gave  him  the  power  of  appointing  judges  and  officers  for  the 
tribunal.  Charles  V.  wished  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this 
pious  institution,  and  Cardinal  Adrian,  by  his  order,  ap- 
pointed on  the  7th  of  January,  1519,  Don  Alphonso  Manso, 
Bishop  of  Porto  Rico,  and  Brother  Pedro  de  Cordova,  in- 
quisitors for  the  Indies  and  Isles  of  the  Ocean,  and  gave 
them  the  requisite  powers  to  establish  the  tribunal. 

The  new  inquisitors  began  to  prosecute  the  baptized 
Indians,  who  still  retained  some  idolatrous  practices.  The 
viceroys  informed  the  King  of  Spain  of  the  evils  produced 
by  this  system ;  in  fact  the  Indians  fled  into  the  interior,  and 
joined  the  savage  tribes,  which  considerably  retarded  the 
progress  of  population  in  those  vast  countries.  Charles  V. 
in .  1538  prohibited  the  inquisitors  from  prosecuting  the 
Indians,  who  were  to  be  under  the  jurisdictioir  of  the  bishops. 
The  inquisitors  of  America  were  not  more  submissive  than 

*  Leti,  Life  of  Philip  If.  Book  17. — Reinaldi,  Annales  Eccles.  An. 
1503,  No.  146.— PalRticini,  Hitt.  Council  of  Trent,  Book  28,  Chap.  viii. 
— >S«rpi,  Hist.  Council  of  Trent,  Book  8.  No.  42. 
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those  of  Spain,  which  obliged  the  prince  to  renew  his  orders 
in  1549.  Philip  II.  undertook  to  organize  the  tribunal  on 
the  plan  of  that  of  Spain.  In  1;353  and  1565  he  renewed 
his  father's  injunctions  to  leave  the  Indians  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops  ;  and  in  1509  he  published  a  royal 
ordinance,  importing  that  the  inquisitor-general  had  ap- 
pointed inquisitors,  and  conrunanding  the  viceroys  and  go- 
vernors to  give  them  every  assistance  in  their  establishment. 
These  inquisitors  were  received  with  great  ceremony  at 
Panarma  and  Lima,  when  they  first  formed  the  tribunal. 

In  1570  Philip  II.  appointed  an  Inquisition  at  Mexico, 
and  in  1571  established  three  tribunals  for  all  America;  one 
at  Lima,  one  at  Mexico,  and  the  other  at  Carthagena, 
assigning  to  each  the  extent  of  territory  which  they  were  to 
possess,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  authority  of  the  inqui- 
sitor-general and  the  Supreme  Council. 

The  first  (tuto-da-fe  in  Mexico  took  place  in  1574;  it  was 
celebrated  with  so  much  pomp  and  sjJendour,  that  eye- 
witnesses have  declared  that  it  could  only  be  compared  to 
that  of  Valladolid  in  1559,  at  which  Philip  II.  and  the  royal 
family  attended.  A  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman  were 
burnt  as  impenitent  Lutherans  ;  eighty  persons  were  recon- 
ciled, and  subjected  to  different  penances.  The  Inquisition 
of  Carthagena  was  not  established  at  this  period ;  it  w^as 
founded  in  1(310  by  Philip  III. 

The  great  fleet  of  the  Catholic  league  against  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  which  gained  the  famous  battle  of 
Lepanto,  inspired  Philip  II.  with  the  project  of  creating  an 
Inquisition  for  heretics  who  might  be  found  in  ships.  As 
the  authority  of  the  inquisitor-general  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  apply  to  the  Pope,  who  in  1571  granted  the 
brief,  which  was  demanded,  authorizing  the  inquisitor- 
general  to  create  the  new  tribunal,  and  appoint  judges  and 
officers.     It  was  first  known  by  the  name  of  the  Inquisiiion 
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dfthe  GcUleySf  but  was  afterwards  called  the  Inquintion  of 
the  Fleets  and  Armies ;  it  existed  but  for  a  short  period,  as 
it  was  found  to  impede  the  progress  of  navigation. 

The  Inquisition  was  unknown  in  Galicia  for  tnore  than 
a  eentury  before  this  period.  This  province  formed  part  of 
the  district  subject  to  the  holy  office  of  Old  Castile  and  the 
kingdom  of  Leon  ;  it  had  escaped  this  scourge,  but  at  last 
Philip  II.  resoTved  that  it  should  have  an  Inquisition  to 
superintend  the  sea-ports,  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduce 
tion  of  pernicious  books,  and  the  entrance  of  persons  who 
would  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestants.  The  royal 
ordinance  which  established  the  Inquisition  in  Galida  was 
expedited  in  1574,  and  the  tribunal  was  organized  in  the 
same  year. 

Disputes  mth  the  Inquisition  of  Portugal. 

The  establishment  of  the  power  of  Philip  II.  in  Portugal, 
lifter  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  Don  Henry,  who  had  occu- 
pied the  throne  until  1580,  gave  that  prince  another  oppor- 
tunity of  signalinng  his  seal  for  the  Inquintion.  I  have 
already  iadieated  the  period  of  its  institution,  and  the 
attendant  drcumstanoes*.  Don  Henry  was  inquisitor- 
general  from  1539  to  1578,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  after  the  death  of  his  nephew  Don  Sebastian. 
He  bestowed  the  archbidiopric  of  Lisbon,  which  he  occupied 
at  the  tiflte  of  his  accession,  on  Don  George  Almida,  and 
likewise  appointed  him  the  third  inquisitor-general  of  the 
kingdom. 

In  1544,  Don  Henry  (who  then  occupied  the  see  of 
Bvora),  and  Cardinal  Don  Juan  Pardo  de  Tabera,  inquisitor- 
general  of  Spain,  with  the  consent  of  their  respective 
uovereigns,  published  a  circular,  in  which  they  announced, 
that  as  the  two  states  were  so  near  each  other,  and  the 
extent  of  the  frontier  favoured  the  flight  of  the  persons 

•  See  Chapter  XVI. 
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jDi'osecuted  by  the  Inquisition,  they  had  agreed,  1st,  to 
communicate  reciprocally  everything  which  might  interest 
the  Inquisition;  2nd,  to  arrest  in  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions those  subjects  who  were  designated;  3rdly,  to  keep 
them  prisoners,  and  to  claim  the  writings  of  the  trial,  be- 
cause this  measure  was  less  inconvenient  than  the  exchange 
of  the  prisoners. 

This  convention  was  obscured  several  times;  but  in  15SS 
the  inquisitors  of  Lisbon  sent  a  requisition  to  those  of  Valla- 
dolid,  to  deliver  up  to  them  Gonzales  Baez,  who  had  been 
arrested  at  Medina  del  Campo :  they  replied  that  this 
demand  could  not  be  admitted,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the 
convention.  The  inquisitors  of  Portugal  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  this  claim  ;  but  those  of  Spain,  who  in  1508  found 
themselves  in  the  same  situation,  refused  to  conform  to  the 
measure,  because  they  had  at  their  head  Cardinal  Espinosa, 
who  was  all-powerful  with  Philip.  The  cardinal  informed 
Don  Henrv  that  he  had  not  ratified  the  convention,  and  that 
lie  considered  it  more  proper  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
given  up  to  the  tribunal  which  had  instituted  the  trial.  He 
requested  Cardinal  Henry  to  apply  to  both  their  sovereigns, 
and  promised  to  propose  to  the  King  of  Spain  a  measure 
which  should  be  a  general  riile  for  all  cases  in  future. 

Don  Henry  commissioned  Francis  Pereira,  the  Portuguese 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  to  terminate  this  dispute  with  Car- 
dinal Espinosa.  While  this  affair  was  being  negotiated, 
several  Spaniards  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  tribunal 
of  Llerena  to  be  burnt  in  effigy  as  contumacious,  were 
arrested  in  Portugal  by  the  inquisitors  of  Evora,  who  im- 
mediately demanded  the  writings  of  the  trial  according  to 
the  convention  of  1544.  The  tribunal  of  Llerena  replied 
that  it  was  impossible  not  to  follow  the  example  of  Cardinal 
Espinosa.  Almost  at  the  same  time  these  inquisitors 
arrested  some  Portuguese  who  had  escaped  from  their 
country.     The  Bishop  of   Portalegre,   inquisitor  of  Evora, 
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reclaimed  the  prisoners,  but  the  tribunal  refused  to  give 
them  up,  if  the  inhabitants  of  Albuquerque^who  had  been 
arrested  by  the  Inquisition  of  Evora,  were  not  returned. 
Cardinal  Henry  yielded  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  but 
wrote  to  them  on  the  5th  of  December  to  address  a  formal 
requisition  on  this  subject,  while  the  Inquisition  of  Evora 
would  do  the  same  to  Cardinal  Espinosa.  The  Supreme 
Council  consented  to  this  arrangement,  and  the  prisoners 
were  exchanged. 

The  inquisitor-general,  Don  ^  Henry,  died  in  1580.  The 
crown  of  Portugal  then,  descended,  to  Philip  II.,.  as  being 
the  son  of  the  Empress  Isabella,  the  sister  of  John. III., 
King  of  Portugal.  As  the  office  of  grand-inquisitor  was 
vacant,  he  wished  to  suppress  it,  and  place  Portugal  under 
the  dominion  of  that  of  Spain.  He  represented  to  the  Pope 
that  there  would  be  more  tmity  in  the  proceedings:  but 
thb  attempt,  was  unsuccessful,  as  he  had  only  been  acknow« 
ledged  king  on  ^sondition  that  the  crown  should  continue 
independent  of  that  of  Spain. 

When  the  Duke  of  Braganza.  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Portugal  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  Don  Francis  de  Castro 
grand  inquisitor,  and  Don  John  de  Vaaconcellas,  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  Inquisition,  remained  faithful  to  the  King 
of  Spain.  The  new  sovereign  (who  had  taken  the  name  of 
John  IV.)  wished  to  increase  his  party.  Influenced  by  the 
advice  of  England,  which  had  fitvoured  the  insurrection,  he 
resolved  to  restore  to  the  Jews  the  liberty  which  they  en- 
joyed  before  the  establishmfent  of  the  Inquisition ;  but  he 
was  opposed  by  the  two  inquisitors  above  mentioned.  The 
council  even  condemned  a  decision  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
in  which  it  was  said  that  the  kmg  could  appoint  and  conse- 
crate bishops  without  bulls  from  Rome,  if  Pope  Innocent  X. 
refused  to  grant  them.  John  IV.  threatened  the  inquisitors 
with  imprisonment,  and  even  with  death,   but  they  were 

ready  to  suffer  anything  rather  than  consent  to  the  eroanci- 
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pation  of  the  Jewf .  Don  Pimncis  de  Caatro  died,  and  it  wms 
necesaaiy  to  appoint  another  inqnisitor-geBeral;  bat  the 
bulk  of  confirmation  were  not  leM  difflcnlt  to  obtun  than 
those  for  bivhope,  as  the  Popes,  Urban  VIH.,  Innocent  X., 
and  Alexander  VII.,  avdded  decbring  In  fiivonr  of  either 
the  King  of  Spain  or  the  Duke  of  Bragann.  At  last  Portu- 
gal triumphed  over  the  efforts  of  Spain,  and  the  Inquisitions 
of  the  two  kingdoms  seldom  had  any  communication. 

That  I  may  not  pass  over  any  event  tending  to  prove  the 
attachment  of  Philip  II.  for  the  Inquisition,  I  shall  here 
mention  a  project  for  a  military  order  of  the  holy  dBoe, 
which  would  never  have  been  conceived,  if  the  partiality  of 
the  monarch  for  this  tribunal  had  not  been  generally 
known. 

Some  fhnatics  thought  to  please  him  by  founding  a  new 
military  order  under  the  nameof  St.  Maty  of  th$  White Stoont. 
The  object  of  this  institution  was  to  defend  the  Catholic 
religion,  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  its  frontiers,  and  forts,  from 
any  invasion ;  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  Jews,  Moon,  and 
heretics  ;  and  to  execute  any  measures  which  the  inquisitor 
might  command*  To  be  a  member  of  this  order  it  was  neces- 
sary to  produce  proofr  and  witnesses  that  they  descended 
neither  from  Jews,  Moors,  or  any  Spaniard  condemned  tfnd 
pumshed'by  the  holy  office;  nobility  was  not  necessary. 
The  members  of  this  association  were  independent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  and  civil  autlK>rities ;  they  were 
all  to  take  the  field  and  fight  in  defence  of  the  frontier 
towntf,  but  they  acknowledged  no  chief  but  the  inqniritor. 
general. 

This  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  provinces  of  Castile,  Leon, 
the  Asturias,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Oalicia,  Ouipuscoa,  Alava, 
Biscay,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia.  The  statutes  of  the  order 
received  the  approbation  of  the  inqdritor-general  and  the 
Supreme  Couticil ;  the  founders  and  the  representative  of 
the  metropolitan  churches  of  Toledo>  SeyiUe^  Santiago,  Oro* 
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nada,  Tarragoiia,  SaragoaBat  Yalencias  and  forty-eight  noblQ 
families  known  for  having  never  mixed  their  blood  with  that 
of  the  New  Chriftionsi  addressed  an  humble  supplication  to 
the  king  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  them*  They  repre- 
sented that  the  order  of  the  White  Sword  offered  the  greatest 
advantages  to  Spain ;  that  it  would  increase  the  army  without 
any  expense  of  public  treasure;  that  its  services  would  re- 
form and  ameliorate  the  morals  of  the  people ;  lastly,  that  it 
would  shed  fresh  lustre  on  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom. 

Philip  cemmissipned  hi^  Sovereign  Council  to  exainu^e  the 
plao  of  this  institution,  which  was  likewise  disqusped  Jn 
several  assemblies  appointed  by  his  majesty.  The  opinions 
were  various^  but  I  shall  make  known  that  of  a  Spanish 
gentleman,  as  it  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

Don  Pedro  Venegas,  of  Cordova,  represented  to  the  king, 
that  the  qew  order  was  not  necessary,  as  the  Inquisition  had 
not  found  the  want  of  It  in-  the  mos^  difikult  cirpumstances ; 
that  the  bishops  reformed  the  morak  of  the  pepple  as  much 
as  could  be  expected  from  human  nature ;  that  Spain  had 
nevcir  wanted  troops  even  when  part  of  the  Peninsula  was 
occupied  by  enemies;  that^  other  ipilitary  orders  existed^ 
who  were  obliged  to  obey  their  respective  grand-masters ; 
that  these  dignities  were  pow  possessed  by  the  monarch  in 
virtue  of  apostolical  bulls;  that  the  new  establishment 
might  one  day  attack  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  if  the 
inquisitor-general  made  a  bad  use  of  the  troops  at  his  dis; 
posal ;  that  several  siipilar  instances  had  been  known  of  the 
^and-masters  of  the  orders  above  mentioned ;  that  thif 
institution  would  create  two  parties  in  the  kingdom,  that  of 
the  Old  Christians  and  that  of  the  new,  ^nd  that  the  dia- 
tmetion  granted  to  the  first  would  cause  murders  and  civil 
wars,  and  thrpi^ten  the  monarchy  with  ruip. 

Philip  II.  thoiight  seriously  on  what  the  grand-masters  of 
the  military  orders  had  done,  and  being  jealous  of  hif  au- 
thority, he  vras  not  disposed  to  place  an  army  in  the  power 

O  8 
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of  the  inquintor-general)  who  might  follow  their  ezample  ; 
he  therefore  commanded  that  the  proceedings  should  be 
suspended,  and  the  interested  persons  informed  that  it  had 
not  been  found  necessary  to  create  a  new  order. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


TBI  maUISITION  CILSBRATIS  AT  VALLADOLID9  IN  15599 
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First  Auto-da^fS. 

*  Tab  trial  of  Juan  Gil»  Bishop  of  Tortosa,  so  much  alarmed 

many  Lutherans,  that  they  quitted  the  kingdom.     Of  this 

number  were  Cassiodorus  de  Beina,  Juan  Perez  de  Pineda, 

Cyprian  de  Valera,  and  Julian  Hernandez  ;  the  three  first 

published  catechisms,  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  other 

works  written  in  the  Gastilian  tongue.  In  foreign  countries*. 

Juan  Perez  published  his  at  Venice  in  1556,  and  they  were 

soon  after  introduced  into  Spain  by  Hernandez,  who  was 

arrested  by  the  Iniqmsition.    The  citations  and  inquiries 

made  in  consequence  of  the  trial  of  Hernandez,  in  order  to 

discover  the  religious  opinions  of  the  persons  with  whom  he 

associated,  caused  an  infinite  number  of  trials  to  be  instituted 

during  the  fifteen  years  following,  in  all  the  tribunals  of 

Spain,  particularly  in  those  of  Seville  and  Valladolid.    Tn 

1557  and  1558,  the  Inquisition  arrested  a  great  number  of 

persons  distinguished  by  their  birth,  their  offices,  or  their 

doctrine.    Some  indications  found  in  the  writings  of  the 

trials,  of  a  vast  scheme  tending  to  the  propagation  of  the 

*  Pellecyr,  Enia^o  de  Bibliotecs  de  Trsductores  Etpanolet.  Articlct^ 
PertXt  and  Faiertt, 
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opioionB  of  Lather»  persuaded  PhiHp  II.  and  the  inquisitOT 
Valdds  that  it  .was  necessary  to  treat  all  the  convicted 
persons  with  the  utmost  severity.  Philip  wrote  to  Rome  on 
the  subject  on  the  4th  January,  1559.  The  Pope  addressed 
to  Vald&  a  brief,  in  which  he  authorized  him  to  give  over 
to  secular  justice  all  dogmatizing  Lutherans,  even  those  who 
had  not  relapsed,  and  who,  to  avoid  capital  punishment,  had 
given  equivocal  signs  of  repentance.  If  history  had  nothii^ 
to  allege  against  Philip  II.  and  the  inquisitor  Vald&,  but 
the  solicitation  for  this  bull,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  devote 
their  names  to  in&my. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1559,  a  second  bull  revoked  aU 
the  permissions  granted  for  reading  prohibited  books,  and 
charged  the  inquisitor-general  to  prosecute  all  who  should 
read  or  keep  them  in  their  houses;  and  as  his  Holiness  was 
informed  that  a  great  number  of  writings  which  tended  to 
propagate  the  Lutheran  doctrines  were  circulating  in  Spain» 
the  bull  coounanded  the  confessors  to  ask  their  penitents  if 
they  knew  or  had  heard  of  any  persons  possessing,  reading,  or 
dispersing  them ;  that  they  should  also  impose  upon  them  the 
obligation  of  communicating  such  circumstances  to  the  holy 
office  on  pain  of  excommunication ;  and  that  the  confessors 
who  omitted  this  duty  should  be  punished  as  guil^,  even  if 
persons  they  absolved  were  bishops,  archbishops,  patriarchs, 
cardinals,  kingSt  or  emperors^  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
much  these  measures  must  have  increased  the  number  of  ac- 
cusations; and  to  encourage  the  informers,  Philip  renewed 
the  edict  of  Ferdinand  V.,  published  at  Toro  in  1505,  by 
which  they  were  entitled  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  confiscated 
property* 

The  multitude  of  accusations  caused  by  these  bulls,  induced 
the  inquisitor-general  to  delegate  his  powers  to  Don  Pedro 
de  la  Gasca,  Bishop  of  Palencia,  who  established  himself  at 
Yalladolid,  and  to  Don  Juan  Gonzales  de  Munebrega, 
Bishop  of  Tarragona,  who  repaired  to  Seville.    Valdes  at 
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the  same  time  executed  the  dispositions  of  another  bull, 
which  granted  to  the  holy  office,  on  account  of  its  increased 
expenses  in  travelling  and  maintaining  so  great  a  number  of 
prisoners,  the  revenues  of  a  canonship  in  each  metropolitan 
church,  cathedral,  and  college,  in  the  kingdom.  Another 
brief  granted  them  a  subsidy  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats 
of  gold,  to  be  imposed  on  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the 
kingdom,  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  from  the  same  cause. 
It  is  surprising  that  after  eighty  years  of  confiscation,  the 
establishment  should  complain  of  distress.  These  bulls  how- 
ever were  not  sufficient  to  procure  money,  owing  to  the  re- 
sistance of  several  chapters,  particularly  that  of  Majorca. 
Ill  1574  they  still  remained  unexecuted,  when  Gregory  XIII. 
confirmed  them,  and  the  King  of  Spain  was  obliged  to  force 
the  rebel  canons  to  submit. 

The  arrest  and  trial  of  so  great  a  number  of  Spaniards 
necessarily  caused  an  aiitO'da-fc  to  be  celebrated  in  many 
tribunals ;  but  as  the  victims  in  those  of  Valladolid  and 
Seville  were  persons  distinguished,  some  for  their  nobility, 
others  for  their  doctrine,  and  all  for  the  purity  of  their  lives, 
the  ceremonies  in  these  cities  were  more  noted  than  the  others ; 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  in  affirming  that  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten against  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  Germany  and  France 
was  only  caused  by  the  treatment  of  the  Lutherans  at  Se- 
ville and  Valladolid  (for,  until  then,  scarcely  anything  had 
been  written  on  the  subject),  though  the  number  of  Lutherans 
who  perished  was  small,  when  compared  to  the  enormous 
and  almost  incredible  number  of  those  who  had  suffered  as 
3Q^Y%  or  Mahometans, 

The  first  solemn  auto-da-fe  of  Valladolid,  was  celebrated 
on  the  21st  of  May,  1559,  in  the  grand  square,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  Don  Carlos,  and  the  Princess  Juana, 
of  the  civil  authorities,  and  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  grandees  of  Spain,  besides  an  immense  multitude  of 
people.      The  arrangement  of  the  scaffolds  and  seats  have 
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been  itlready  deioribed  in  aeveral  works,  and  represented  in 
prints.  Fourteen  persons  were  relaxed,  the  bones  and  efflgy 
4f  a  woman  bamt^  and  sixteen  individuais  Irere  admitted 
to  reo6ndliati<m'witIi  penanc^.  Some  details  of  tli6  piln* 
cipal  persons  may  b^  found  interesting. 

Dona  Eleonora  de  Viberb  (th^  wift  of  Pedrb  Cazalla, 
#l!o  held  an  ofice  in  the  Treasury),'  daughter  of  Juan  de 
Vibero»  who  had  a  similar  employment,  and  Constance 
Ortia,  was  proprfetresaf  of  a. chapel  in  the  Benedictine  coh- 
▼tat  of  Valladolid.'  She  had  been  interred  without  any 
dottbt  of  her^  orthodoxy;  but  she  was  accused  of  Luther- 
anism  by  the  fiscal  of  the  Inquisition,  though  he  suld  she  had 
Concealed  her  opinions,  by  reoeiTing  thb  sacraments  and  the 
tacharist  at  her  death.  He  supported  Ids  acctisation  by  the 
testimony  of  several  witnesses  Whohadbe^n  tortured  or  tlireat<^ 
ened,  the  result  of  which  was'  that  the  house  of  JEleonora  de 
Vibero  had  been  ttsed  as  a  templer  by  the  Lutherans.  Her 
memory  and  her  posterity  were  condemned  to  infamy,  her 
property  confiscated,  her  body  disinterred  and  burnt  with 
hitt  dBgy,  and  her  house  razed  to  the  ground,  and  pro- 
hibited firom  being  rebuilt;  a  monument  with  an  inscription 
relating  to  this  event  was  placed  on  the  spot.  I  have  seen 
the  column  and  the  inscription  ;  I  have  heard  that  it  was 
destroyed  in  1809. 

Hie  tether  principal  persons  who  perished  in  this  auto- 
da^fi  were.  Doctor  Augustin  Calzalla,  priest  and  canon  of 
Salamanca,  almoner  and  preacher  to  the  king  and  emperor ; 
he  waa  the  son  of  Pedro  CSazalla  and'  Eleonora  de  Vibero, 
and  descended  from  the  Jews  both  by  his  father  and  mother. 
He  was  accused  of  professing  the  Lutheran  heresy;  of 
having  dogmatized  in  the  Lutheran  conventicle  of  Valla- 
doiid,  and  corresponded  with  the  heretics  of  Seville.  Cazalla 
denied  the  fincts  imputed  to  him'  in  several  declarations  on 
oath,'  and  in  others  which  he  presented  when  the  pubRcatton 
of  the  proofs  tjookjitiLce.  The  torture  was  decreed :  Cazalla, 
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on  the  4th  of  March,  was  conducted  to  the  dungeon  where 
it  was  to  be  inflicted,  but  it  did  not  take  place,  as  the  prisoner 
promised  to  make  a   confession.   He  gave  it  in  writing,  and 
ratified    it   on   the     16th,   acknowledging  that    he    was  a 
Lutheran,  but  denied  having  taught  the  doctrine.     He  ex- 
plained the  motives  which  had  prevented  hira  from  making 
this  declaration  before;  and  promised  to  be  a  good  catholic 
for  the  future,  if  reconciliation  was  granted  him :    but   the 
inquisitors  did  not   think  proper  to  spare  him  the  capital 
punishment,  as  the  witnesses  affirmed  that  he  had  dogma- 
tized.   Cazalla,   however,  continued  to  give  every  possible 
proof  of  conversion  until  his  execution  :   when   he  saw  that 
death  was  inevitable,  he  began  to  preach  to   his  companions 
in  misfortune.     Two  days  before  his  death,  he  related  some 
particulars  of  his  life.     He  was  born  in  1510  :  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  had  Bartholomew  Carranza  de  Miranda  for  his 
confessor,  in  thp  rolle^e   of  St.  Gregory  at   Valladolid  ;   he 
continued  his  studies  at    Moala  de  Henares,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1536.    In  1545  Charles  V.  made  him  his  preacher, 
in  the  following  year  he  accompanied  that  prince  to  Ger- 
many, and  stayed    there   till    1552,  preaching  against    the 
Lutherans;  he  returned  in  that  year  to  Spain,  and  retired 
to  Salamanca,  where  he  lived  for  three  years,  going  some- 
times to  Valladolid.     He  once  attended,   by  the  emperor^'s 
order,  at  an  assembly  where  Don  Antonio   Fonseca,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Council  of  Castile,  presided,  and  at  which 
the  Licentiate   Otalora,   the   Doctors  Ribera  and   Velasco, 
auditors  of  the  council  and  chancery,  and  Brothers  Alphonso 
de  Castro,  and  Bartholomew  Carranza,  assisted.    The  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  decide  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  on 
the  occasion  of  certain  briefs  which  the  Court  of  Rome  had 
expedited  against  those  who  approved  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  continued  to  assemble  in  that  city, 
though  the  Pope  had  commanded  that  it  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Bologna.     Cazalla  declared  that  all  the  members 
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of  the  janta  acknowledged  that  the  Pope  only  acted  from 
motives  of  personal  interest ;  and  that  Bartholomew  Car* 
ranza  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  inveighing 
against  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  On  the  20th  of 
May»  the  day  before  his  death,  he  received  a  visit  from  Bro- 
ther Antonio  de  la  Carrera,  a  monk  of  St.  Jerome,  who  was 
sent  to  him  by  the  inquisitors,  to  inform  him  that  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  his  declarations,  and  to  exhort  him,  for  the 
good  of  his  consci^ice,  to  confess  all  that  he  knew  of  him- 
self and  others.  Cazalla  answered,  that  he  could  not  say 
more,  without  bearing  false-witness.  The  monk  replied, 
that  he  had  always  deni^  that  he  had  dogmatized,  though 
the  contrary  was  proved  by  the  witnesses.  He  said,  that 
this  crime  had  been  unjustly  imputed  to  him ;  that  he  was 
guilty  of  not  having  undeceived  those  who  held  bad  doc- 
trines; but  that  he  had  only  spoken  of  his  opinions  to  per- 
Boxw  who  thought  as  he  did :  Brother  Antonio  then  exhorted 
him  to  prepare  for  death  on  the  following  day.  This  infor- 
mation was  a  thunderbolt  to  Cazalla,  who  had  expected  to  be 
admitted  to  a  reconciliation.  He  demanded  if  his  punishment 
might  not  be  commuted:  Carrera  told  him,  that  if  he  con- 
fessed what  he  had  hitherto  concealed,  he  might  hope  for 
mercy.  fVell  then^  said  Cazalla,  /  must  prepare  to  die  in  the 
grace  of  God ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  add  anything 
to  what  I  have  already  saidy  unless  I  lie.  He  then  began  to 
encourage  himself  to  suffer  death ;  he  confessed  several 
times  in  the  same  night,  and  the  next  day  to  Antonio  de  la 
Carrera.  When  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  the  auto-da-fi^ 
he  asked  permission  to  preach  to  those  who  were  to  suffer 
with  him ;  he  could  not  obtain  it,  but  he  addressed  a  few 
words  to  them :  as  he  was  a  penitent,  he  was  strangled  before 
he  was  burnt.  When  he  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  he  con- 
fessed for  the  last  time,  and  his  confessor  was  so  affected  by 
all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  during  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  that  he  afterwards  wrote,  <<  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
Doctor  Cazalla  was  in  Heaven." 
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Francis  de  Vibero  Cazalla,  brother  to  Augustin,  a  priest, 
and  Curate  of  Hormigos  in  the  diocese  of  Palencia,  at  first 
denied  the  charges,  confessed  them  when  tortured,  ratified 
his  confession,  and  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  reconciliation. 
This  was  refused,  as  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  only  con- 
fessed from  the  fear  of  death.  In  fact  he  ridiculed  [his 
brother's  exhortations  on  the  scaffold,  and  expired  in  the 
flames  without  shewing  any  signs  of  repentance.  He  was  de- 
graded from  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  his  brother,  before  he 
ascended  the  scaffold. 

Donna  Beatrice  de  Cazalla,  sister  to  the  above-mentioned 
persons,  and  Alphonso  Perez,  at  first  denied  the  charges, 
confessed  during  the  torture,  demanded  reconciliation,  but 
were  strangled  and  burnt. 

Don  Christobal  de  Ocampo,  of  Seville,  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  St.  John,  and  almoner  to  the  Grand  Prior  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon,  and  Don  Christobal  de  Padilla,  a  knight  and 
inhabitant  of  Zamora,  were  condemned  to  the  same  punish- 
ment for  Lutheranism. 

The  licentiate  Antonio  Herrezuelo,  a  lawyer  of  the  city  of 
Toro,  condemned  as  a  Lutheran,  died  without  any  signs  of 
repentance.  Doctor  Cazalla  addressed  some  words  to  him  in 
particular  ;  Antonio  ridiculed  his  discourse,  although  he  was 
already  fastened  to  the  stake.  One  of  the  archers,  furious  at 
so  much  courage,  plunged  his  lance  into  the  body  of  Herre- 
zuelo ;  he  died  without  uttering  a  word. 

Juan  Garcia,  a  goldsmith  of  Valladolid,  and  the  licentiate 
Perez  de  Horrera,  judge  of  the  court  against  smugglers,  in 
Logrono,  suffered  as  Lutherans.  Gonzalez  Baez,  the  Por- 
tuguese mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  suffered  as  a 
Judaic  heretic. 

Donna  Catherine  de  Ortega,  widow  of  the  commander 
Loaisa,  and  daughter  to  Hernand  Diaz,  fiscal  of  the  Royal 
Council  of  Castile,  was  condemned  as  a  Lutheran,  and  made 
her  confession.     She  suffered  the  same  fate  with  Catherine 
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Roman  de  Pedrosa,  laabella  d^Estrada,  and  Jane  Bkcquiez, 
a  servant  ai  the  Marchioness  d^AIcankes.  None  of  these 
persons  had  dogmatized ,  non^  had  relapsed ,  but  they  n^ett 
condemned  becansethey  only  conhsad  dnring  the  torture. 

Among  the  persons  reconciled  were  distingnished,  Don 
Pedro  Sarmiento  deRoxas,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Jago» 
commander  of  Qaintana,  and  the  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
Po%a.  He  was  condemned  as  a  Liitheran»  deprived  of  hia 
orders,  clothed  in  the  perpetual  SanJfenitOy  imprisoned  fbi* 
life,  devoted  to  infitmy,  and  his  property  confiscated. 

Don  Louis  de  Rosas,  nephew  of  the  above,  was  charged 
with  the  sam6  crime  ;  he  Was  exiled  from  Madrid,  Yalkdolid, 
and  Palencia,  and  prohibited  from  leaving  Spain ;  his  pro* 
perty  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  declared  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  the  marquisate  of  Poza^  which  passed  to  his 
youngest  brother. 

Donna  Mencia  de  Pigueroa,  wife  of  Don  Pedro  Sarmient6 
de  Rotas,  and  aii  attendant  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  was  con* 
demned,  for  Lutheranism,  to  wear  the  Sdn^bemto^  to  im<- 
prisonment  for  life,  and  the  confiscation  of  her  property* 

Donna  Anna  Henriquez  de  Roxas,  daughter  of  the  Mar^ 
quis  d'Alcanizes,  and  the  wife  of  Don  Juan  Alphonso  d^ 
Ponseca  Mexia,  was  condemned  as  a  Lutheran.  She  ap- 
peared in  the  aato-da-fi  with  the  San-benito,  and  was 
aftem^ards  shut  up  in  a  monastery.  She  was  twenty-fbur 
years  of  age,  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  had  read  the  works  of  Calvin,  and  those  of  Constantine 
Ponce  de  la  Fuente. 

Donna  Maria  de  Roxas,  a  nun  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Valladblid,  and  daughter  to  the  first  Marquis 
de  Poza.  She  was  condemned  as  a  Lutheran,  conducted  to 
the  nuto  da  ft  with  the  San-herdto^  and  secluded  for  life  in 
her  convent.  The  Inquisition  commanded  that  she  should  be 
treated  as  the  lowest  in  the  community  in  the  choir  and 
refectory,  and  deprived  of  the  power  of  voting. 
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Don  Juan  dc  Ulloa  Pereira,  a  knight  commander  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  son  and  brother 
to  the  Lords  de  la  Mota,  who  were  soon  after  made  Mar- 
quisses,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Toro.  He  was  condemned,  for 
Lutheranism,  to  wear  the  San-bemto,  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life,  and  to  be  deprived  of  his  property.  He  was  declared 
infamous,  incapable  of  obtaining  dignities,  stript  of  the  habit 
and  cross  of  his  order,  and  banished  from  Madrid,  Valla- 
dolid,  and  Toro,  but  was  prohibited  from  quitting  the  king- 
dom. In  15G;3,  Ulloa  represented  his  situation  to  the  Pope, 
reminding  him  of  his  services  in  fighting  against  the  Turks, 
particularly  when  he  took  five  ships  of  the  pirate  Caramani 
Arraez ;  he  added  that  the  inquisitor-general  had  remitted 
the  continuation  of  his  penance  for  more  than  a  year,  but 
that  he  wished  to  regain  his  rank  as  a  knight,  as  he  was  still 
capable  of  serving.  The  Pope  granted  a  brief  in  favour  of 
Ulloa,  rehabilitating  him  in  his  privileges  as  a  knight,  with 
a  particular  clause,  stating  that  what  liad  passed  could  not 
prevent  him  from  attaining  the  superior  dignities  of  his  order, 
provided  the  inquisitor-general  and  the  grand  master  of 
Malta  approved  the  decree.  Ulloa  was  then  reinstated  in 
his  commandery. 

Juan  de  Vibero  Cazalla,  a  brother  of  Augustin,  and  Donna 
Juana  Silva  de  Ribera,  his  wife,  were  condemned  as  Lu- 
therans, to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  and  their  property, 
and  to  wear  the  San-be7iito, 

Donna  Constance  de  Vibero  Cazalla,  sister  of  Augustin, 
and  widow  of  Hernand  Ortiz,  was  condemned  to  wear  the 
San-benUOy  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  the  confiscation 
of  her  property.  When  Augustin  saw  his  sister  pass,  he 
turned  to  the  princess  governess,  and  said  to  her :  Frincess^ 
J  entreat  your  highness  to  have  compassion  on  that  unfor' 
tunate  wo?na?iy  who  will  leave  thirteeji  orphans, 

Ele.onora  de  Cisneros,  aged  twenty-four,  the  wife  of  Anto- 
nio Herrezuelo,  and  Donna  Francisca  Zuniga  deBaeza,were 
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condemned  to  the  San-benito^  impnBonmenty  and  confis* 
cation.      « 

Marina  de  Saavedra»  the  widow  of  Juan  Cisneros  de  Soto, 
a  distinguished  gentleman^  Isabella  Minguez,  a  servant  of 
Donna  Beatrice  Cazalla,  and  Antonio  Minguez^  the  brother 
of  Isabella,  su£fered  the  same  punishment. 

Anthony  Wasor,  an  Englishman,  servant  to  Don  Louis  de 
Roxasy  was  condemned  to  wear  the  SanJ>enitOy  to  lose  his 
property,  and  be  confined  in  a  convent  for  one  year. 

Daniel  de  la  Quadra  lost  his  liberty  and  property,  and 
took  the  perpetual  Sart'benitOy  as  a  Lutheran. 

The  sermon  on  the  faith  was  preached  by  the  celebrated 
Melchior  Cano,  after  all  the  assembly  had  witnessed  a  scan* 
dalous  transaction.  When  the  court,  and  all  the  other 
attendants  had  taken  their  places,  Don  Francis  Baca,  Inqui- 
sitor of  Yalladolid,  advanced  towards  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
Don  Carlos,  and  his  aunt,  the  princess  Juana,  to  demand  and 
receive  from  them  an  oath  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
Inquisition,  and  to  reveal  to  it  all  that  might  have  been  said 
against  the  fiuth  by  any  person  within  their  knowledge.  It 
had  been  decreed  at  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  that 
the  magistrate  who  presded  at  an  auiO'da-fi  should  take  a 
similar  oath,  but  sovereigns  cannot  be  considered  as  magis* 
trates.  Don  Carlos  and  his  aunt  took  the  oath,  but  suc- 
ceeding events  shew  Jbow  much  he  was  displeased  at  the 
boldness  of  this  inquisitor :  he  was  then  aged  fourteen  years. 

Second  Auto-dorfe. 

The  second  AutO'darfe  of  Yalladolid  took  place  on  the  8th 
of  October,  in  the  same  year,  1559 ;  it  was  still  more  splendid 
than  the  first,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  Philip  II.  The 
inquisitors  had  waited  his  return  from  the  Low  Countries,  to 
do  him  honour  in  this  grand  festival.  « 
Thirteen  persons,  with  a  corpse  and  an  efiigy,  wei^e  burnt^ 
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and  sixteen  admitted  to  reconciliation.  The  king  was  ac- 
companied by  his  son,  his  sister,  the  Prince  of  Parma,  three 
ambassadors  from  France,  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  the 
Bishops  of  Palencia  and  Zamora,  and  other  bishops  elect ; 
there  were  also  present,  the  constable  and  admiral,  the  Dukes 
de  Naxara  and  d'xVrcos,  the  Marquis  de  Denia,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Lerma,  the  Marquis  d'Astorga,  and  the  Count 
de  Uregna,  afterwards  Duke  of  Ossuna,  the  Count  de  Be- 
navente,  the  Count  de  Buendia,  the  last  grand-master  of  the 
military  order  of  Montesa,  Don  Louis  Borgia,  the  Grand 
Prior  of  Castile  and  Leon,  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  Don  Antonio  de  Toledo,  son  and  brother  to 
the  Dukes  of  Aloa;  several  other  grandees  of  Spain,  not 
named  in  the  verbal-process  of  this  execution,  and  many  per- 
sons of  lower  rank ;  the  Countess  de  Ribadabia,  and  other 
ladies  of  distinction,  besides  the  councils,  the  tribunals,  and 
other  authorities. 

The  sermon  on  the  faith  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of 
Cuen^a;  the  Bishops  of  Palencia  and  Zamora  degraded  the 
condemned  priests;  and  the  inquisitor-general,  the  Archbishoj) 
of  Seville,  demanded  and  received  from  the  king  the  same 
oath  which  had  been  administered  to  Don  Carlos.  The  con- 
demned persons  were : — 

Don  Carlos  de  Seso,  a  noble  of  Verona,  son  to  the  Bishop 
of  Placenza  in  Italy,  and  of  one  of  the  most  noble  families  in 
the  country ;  he  was  forty-tliree  years  of  age,  passed  for  a 
learned  man,  wlio  had  rendered  great  services  to  the  em- 
peror, and  had  held  the  office  of  Corregidor  of  Toro.  He 
married  Donna  Isabella  de  Caslilla,  daughter  of  Don  Francis 
de  Castilla,  who  were  descended  from  the  king  Don  Pedro 
the  CrueL  After  his  marriage  he  settled  at  Villamediana, 
near  Logroilo.  He  there  openly  preached  heresy,  and  was 
the  principal  author  of  the  progress  of  Lutheranismat  Valla- 
dolid,  Palencia,  Zaiaora,  and  the  boroughs  depending  on 
those  cities.     He  was  arrested  at  Logrono,  and  taken  to  the 
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iecret  pritona  of  ValladolM*  He  answered  t(»  riiquiBUion  of 
th«  fiscal  on  tha  28th  of  June,  1558.  His  senteuce  was  qom* 
munioated  to  him  on  the  7th  of  Octobes,  1529,  and  he  was 
tpld  to  prepare  to  sii£fer  death  on  the  following  day,  D0 
Seso  asked  for  ink  and  paper,  and  wrote  his  confessipA,  which 
wae  entirely  liptheran ;  he  said  that  this  doQtrine»  and  not 
that  taught  by  th^  Roman  Church,  which  bod  been  cor*- 
niptcd  for  eeFeml  eenturies,  was  the  troe  iaitb  of  the 
gospel ;  that  he  would  die  in  that  belief,  and  that  he  ofbred 
himself  to  God  in  memory  of  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
would  he  difficult  to  express  the  vigour  and  energy  of  hit 
writing,  which  filled  two  sheets  of  paper.  De  Seso  was  ez^ 
horted  daring  the  night*  And  on  the  mosning  of  the  8th,  but 
without  sncoeai ;  he  was  gagged  that,  he  might  not  have  the 
power  of  preaching  his  doctrine.  When  he  was  ftstened  t(9 
the  stake,  the  gag  was  taken  from  hi«  inouth,  and  he  was 
again  .exhorted  to  confess,  himself;  he  replied  with  a  loud 
voice  aiid  great  firmness :  ^*  If  I  had  sufficient  time,  I  would 
convince  you  that  you  are  lost,  by  not  following  my  example. 
Hasten  to  light  the  wood  which  is  to  consunae  me."  The 
eaecutionefs  complied,  and  De  Seso  died  impenitent. 

Pedro  de  Caialla,  curate  of  the  parish  of  Pedrosa,  he  wae 
the  brother  of  Auirustin  Gazalla,  and  aired  thirty-three*  He 
was  arrested  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1558,  and  confessed  that 
he  was  a  Lutheran.  ^  He  demanded  to  be  reconciled,  but 
was  sentenced  to  be  relacped  because  he  had  preached  the  he^ 
retical  doctrine.  On  the  7th  of  October,  he  was  informed  pf 
his  sentence,  but  refiised  to  confiMs;  when  he  was  festened 
to  the  stake,  he  asked  for  a  confessor,  and  was  then  strangled, 
and  |fiterw^da  burnt. 

Dominic  Sancbea,  a  priest  of  Villamediaoa,  adopted  the 
Lutheran  heresy,  after  havhg  heard  De  Seso  and  read  his 
books.  He  was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  followed  th0 
eiam^e  of  Pedro  de  Caaalhi. 

Dominic  de  Roxas,  a  Demiaican  priest;  he  was  a  disciple 
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of  Bartholomew  Carranza.  His  father  was  the  Marquis  de 
Poza,  who  had  two  children  punished  in  the  fivst  auto-da-fe. 
Brother  Dominic  was  forty  years  of  age.  He  was  taken  at 
Calahorra  disguised  as  a  layman  ;  he  had  taken  the  habit  to 
conceal  himself  from  the  agents  of  the  Inquisition,  until  he 
could  escape  to  Flanders,  after  an  interview  which  he  wished 
to  have  with  Don  Carlos  de  Seso.  He  made  his  first  decla- 
ration before  the  Holy  Office,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1558  ; 
he  was  obliged  to  make  several  others,  because  he  retracted 
in  one  what  he  advanced  in  another ;  he  was  condemned  to 
the  torture  for  these  recantations.  Brother  Dominic  in- 
treated  that  he  might  be  spared  the  horrors  of  the  question, 
as  he  dreaded  it  more  than  death.  This  request  was  granted 
on  condition  that  he  would  promise  to  reveal  what  he  had 
hitherto  concealed  ;  he  consented,  and  added  several  new 
declarations  to  the  first ;  he  afterwards  demanded  to  be  re- 
conciled. On  the  7th  of  October,  he  was  exhorted  to  prepare 
for  death,  he  then  made  some  discoveries  in  favour  of  persons 
against  whom  he  had  spoken  in  the  preceding  examinations; 
but  he  refused  to  confess,  and  when  he  descended  from  the 
scaffold  of  the  auto-da-fr,  he  turned  towards  the  king,  and 
exclaimed,  that  he  was  going  to  die  for  the  true  faith,  which 
was  that  of  Luther.  Philip  H.  commanded  that  he  should 
be  gagged.  He  was  still  in  that  situation  when  he  was  fast- 
ened to  the  stake  ;  but  when  they  began  to  light  the  fire  his 
courage  failed,  he  demanded  a  confessor,  received  absolution, 
and  was  strangled. 

Juan  Sanchez,  a  servant  of  Pedro  de  Cazalla,  and  Donna 
Catherine  Hortega  ;  he  was  thirty-three  years  of  age.  The 
fear  of  being  arrested  by  the  Inquisition  induced  him  to  go 
to  Valladolid,  in  order  to  escape  to  the  Low  Countries,  under 
the  forged  name  of  Juan  de  Vibar.  The  inquisitors  were 
informed  of  his  intention  bv  his  letters  written  at  Castrour- 
dialcs,  addressed  to  Donna  Catherine  Hortega,  while  she  was 
in  prison.     The  inquisitors  gave  information   to  the  king, 
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who  commissioned  Don  Francis  de  Castilla  Alcalde  >  of  the 
court,  to  arrest  him.  Sanchez  was  taken  at  Turlingen,  and 
transferred  to  Valladolid,  where  he  was  condemned  to  relax- 
atiofit  as  a  dogmatising  and  impenitent  Lutheran.  He  was 
gagged  until  he  was  fastened  to  the  stake.  As  he  did  not  ask 
for  a  confessor,  the  pile  was  lighted,  and  when  the  cords 
which  held  him  were  burnt,  he  darted  to  the  top  of  the 
scaffold,  from  whence  he  could  see  that  several  of  the  con- 
demned confessed,  that  they  might  avoid  the  flames.  The 
priests  again  exhorted  him  to  confess,  but  seeing  that  De 
Seso  remained  firm  in  his  resolution,  he  returned  and  told 
them  to  add  more  wood,  for  that  he  would  die  like  Don  Carlos 
de  Seso.  The  archers  and  executioners  obeyed  his  injunc- 
tions, and  he  perished  in  the  flames. 

Donna  Euphrosyne  Rios,  a  nun  of  the  order  of  Santa  Clara 
of  Valladolid,  was  convicted  of  Lutheranism  by  twenty-two 
witnesses;  she  continued  impenitent  until  she  was  fastened 
to  the  stake,  when  she  confessed,  and  was  strangled  and 
burnt. 

Donna  Marina  de  Guevara,  a  nun  of  the  convent  of  Belen 
at  Valladolid,  of  the  order  of  Citeaux ;  she  was  related  to 
the  family  of  Poza.  Marina  confessed  the  fects,  but  could 
not  avoid  her  condemnation,  though  she  demanded  to  be  re- 
conciled. This  was  the  more  surprising,  as  the  inquisitor- 
general  made  great  efforts  to  save  her  life ;  he  w^  the  in- 
timate friend  of  several  of  her  relations,  and  being  informed 
that  the  inquisitors  of  Valladolid  intended  to  condemn  her^ 
he  authorized  Don  Alphonso  Tellez  Giron,  Lord  of  Mont- 
alban  and  cousin  to  Marina,  and  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  to 
visit  the  accused,  and  press  her  to  confess  what  she  denied 
and  the  witnesses  affirmed ;  but  Marina  said  that  she  could 
not  add  anything  to  what  she  had  already  declared. 

She  was  condemned  to  be  relaxed,  but  the  sentence  was 
not  inmiediately  published,  as  it  was  the  custom  to  do  so 
only  on  the  day  before  the  auto-da-fi;  and  as  the  rules   of 
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].j41  allow  Uio  sentence  of  dealli  to  be  revoked  if  the  cri- 
minals repent  beiore  they  are  given  np  to  secular  justice, 
the  inquisitor-general  sent  Don  Alphonso  Giron  a  second 
time  to  his  cousin,  to  exhort  her  to  confess  all,  and  avoid 
death.  This  conduct  of  Valdes  displeased  the  inquisitors  of 
Valladolid,  who  spoke  of  it  as  a  singular  and  scandalous  pre- 
ference. VakU's  applied  to  the  Supreme  Council,  which 
commanded  that  the  visit  should  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
one  or  two  inquisitors.  This  last  attempt  did  not  succeed 
better  than  the  first;  Marina  persisted  in  her  declaration, 
and  was  burnt. 

Donna  Catherine  de  Reinoso,  a  nun  in  the  same  convent, 
Donna  Margaret  de  St.  Etienno,  and  Donna  Maria  de  Mi- 
randa, nuns  of  Santa  Clara  at  Valladolid  were  likewise  stran- 
gled and  burnt  as  Lutherans. 

Pedro  de  Sotelo  and  Francis  d'Almarzo  suffered  the 
same  punishment  for  Lutheranism,  with  Francis  Blanco  a 
New  Christian,  who  had  abjured  Mahometanism,  and  had 
afterwards  fallen  into  error. 

Jane  Sanchez,  of  tlie  class  of  women  called  Beates,  was 
condemned  as  a  Lutheran ;  when  she  was  informed  of  her 
sentence  she  cut  her  throat  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  died 
impenitent  some  days  after  in  the  prison.  Her  corpse  was 
taken  to  the  aulu-dd-fe  on  a  l)ier,  and  burnt  wdth  her  eflficrv. 
Sixteen  persons  were  condemned  to  penances.  I  shall 
onlv  mention  those  distinixulshed  for  their  rank  or  the  nature 
of  their  trials. 

Donna  Isabella  de  Castilla,  the  Avife  of  Don  Carlos  de 
S(^so,  voluntarily  confessed  that  she  had  adopted  some  of  her 
Imslxmd's  opinions ;  she  was  condemned  to  wear  the  scni' 
br}(it(\  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  to  be  deprived  of  her 
property. 

Donna  Catlierine  de  Castilla,  the  niece  of  the  above,  suf- 
fered the  same  punishment. 

Donna  Francisca  de  Zuuiga  Reinoso,  sister  to  Donna  Ca- 
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therine,  who  was  burnt  in  the  same  autO'4a-fey  and  a  nun  in 
the  same  convent,  was  condemned  with  Donna  Philippina 
de  Heredia  and  Donna  Catherine  d'Alcaraz,  two  of  her 
companions,  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  voting  in  her 
community,  and  prohibited  from  goipg  out  of  the  convent. 

Antonio  Sanchez,  an  inhabitant  of  Salamanca,  was  punished 
as  a  false  witness ;  it  was  proved  that  he  had  deposed  falsely 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  Jew  to  be  burnt :  he  was  con- 
demned to  receive  two  hundred  stripes;  was  deprived  of  half 
his  property,  and  sent  to  the  galleys  for  five  years.  The 
compassion  of  the  inquisitors  for  this  sort  of  criminals  is  an 
incontestable  fact,  although  they  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
heretics  to  death,  if  they  had  only  concealment,  or  an  in- 
sincere repentance  to  reproach  them  with. 

Pedro  d' Aguilar,  a  shearer,  born  at  Tordesillas,  pretended  to 
be  an  alguazil  of  the  Inquisition,  and  appeared  at  Vallfidolid 
with  thetra/wJof  the  Holy  Office  on  the  day  of  the  celebration  of 
the  first  auto-da-fe;  he  afterwards  went  to  a  town  in  the  pro* 
yince  of  Campos,  where  hp  said  that  he  was  commissioned  to 
open  the  tomb  of  a  bishop,  and  take  the  bones  to  be  burnt 
in  an  auto-da^fe,  as  belonging  to  a  man  who  had  died  in  the 
Judaic  heresy.  Pedro  was  condemped  to  receive  four  hun- 
dred stripes,  to  have  his  property  coi^fiscated,  and  to  be  sent 
to  the  galleys  for  life.  This  afiair  proves  that  the  inquisitors 
considered  it  a  much  greater  crime  to  pretend  to  be  an  al- 
guazil of  the  Holy  Office,  than  to  bear  false-^fitness,  and  to 
cause  the  death  of  a  man*  the  confiscation  of  his  property, 
and  the  copdemnation  of  his  posterity  to  in&my  I 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  two  celebrated  autos-da-fe  of 
Yalladolid,  of  which  so  much  lias  been  said,  although  nothing 
certain  was  known  of  them.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance 
that  the  Inquisition  was  at  the  same  time  proceeding  against 
forty-five  persons  distinguished  for  their  rank  or  personal 
qualities ;  of  these  forty-five  persons,  ten  had  been  arrested. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  inquisitors  only  prosecuted 
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these  persons :  the  trial  of  Carranza  Archishop  of  Seville 
was  the  orig^iii  of  a  great  number  against  bishops  and  other 
distinG:uishecl  individuals.  I  have  confined  mvself  to  those 
of  which  I  could  consult  the  papers;  it  would  be  a  task  be- 
yond the  streng:lh  of  one  man  to  read  all  that  have  accumu- 
lated  in  the  archives. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

HISTORY    or    TWO    AUTOS-DA-FE,    CELEBRATED    AGAINST 
THE    LUTHERANS    IN    THE    CITY    OF    SEVILLE. 

An  cmto-da-fc  was  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  September, 
I55ii,  in  the  place  of  St.  Francis,  at  Seville,  not  less  cele- 
brated for  the  rank  of  the  condemned,  than  for  the  nature 
of  their  trials.  Four  bishops  attended  at  it ;  the  coadjutor 
of  Seville,  those  of  Largo  and  the  Canaries,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  city,  and  of  Tarrazona,  whom  the  king  had  au- 
thorized to  reside  at  Seville  as  vice-inquisitor-general. 

The  inquisitors  of  the  district  of  Seville  were  Don  Michel 
del  Carpio,  Don  Andrea  Gasco,  and  Don  Francis  Galdo ; 
Don  Juan  de  Obando  represented  the  archbishop.  I  make 
this  remark,  to  shew  that  none  of  the  judges  were  named 
Pargas,  as  the  author  of  a  romance  entitled  Cornelia  Bo- 
rorquia,  has  asserted. 

This  auto-da-fe  was  celebrated  before  the  royal  court  of 
justice,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  some  grandees  of  Spain, 
and  a  great  number  of  titled  persons  and  gentlemen ;  the 
Duchess  of  Bejar  was  present  with  several  ladies,  and  an 
immense  concourse  of  people.  Twenty-one  persons  were 
relax (kI^  with  an  effigy  of  a  contumacious  person,  and  eighty 
persons  condemned  to  penances,  the  greatest  number  of  whom 
were  Lutherans ;  I  shall  mention  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances. 
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The  effigy  was  that  of  Francis  Zafra,  the  beneficed  priest 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Vincent  of  Seville,  who  was  condemned 
as  a  Lutheran,  but  had  made  his  escape.  Reynald  Gonzalez 
de  Monies  gives  a  long  account  of  this  man,  which  I  found 
to  be  correct,  on  examining  the  papers  of  the  holy  office.  He 
says  that  Francis  Zafra  was  well  versed  in  the  scriptures ; 
for  some  time  he  succeeded  in  concealing  his  inclination  to 
Lutheranism,  and  was  employed  by  the  inquisitors  to  qualify 
denounced  propositions,  and  that  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
save  many  persons  from  being  condemned.  He  had  received 
into  his  house  one  of  the  women  called  BeateSy  who  (after 
obstinately  supporting  the  new  doctrines)  became  so  much 
deranged,  that  he  was  obliged  to  confine  and  scourge  her, 
to  calm  her  violence.  In  1555,  this  woman  escaped,  and 
denounced  three  hundred  persons  as  Lutherans  to  the  In- 
quisition: the  inquisitors  drew  up  a  list  of  them;  Francis 
Zafra  was  summoned,  and  although  he  was  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  principal  heretics,  proved  that  they  could  not 
receive  the  evidence  of  a  person  whose  mind  was  so  much 
disordered*.  As  the  holy  office  never  n^lected  anything 
that  could  assist  in  discovering  heresy,  this  list  caused  the 
conduct  of  many  persons  to  be  strictly  observed,  and  more 
than  eight  hundred  were  arrested;  Francis  Zafra  was  one  of 
the  prisoners,  but  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  was  burnt  in 
effigy  as  contumacious. 

The  first  person  I  shall  mention  as  condemned  to  relaxa- 
tion, was  Donna  Isabella  de  Baena,  a  rich  lady  of  Seville. 
Her  house  was  razed  to  the  ground  for  having  served  as  a 
temple  to  the  Lutherans. 

I  find,  among  the  other  victims  at  Seville,  Don  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  youngest  sou  to  the  Count  de  Baylen  ;  he 
was  cousin-gerroan  to  the  Duke  d'Arcos,  and  related  to  the 
Duchess  de  Bejar,  who  were  both  present  at  his  auto-da-fS. 

•  Rej^ialdus  Gonzalirus  Montanas,  Saneia  InquUitianU  Bupaniea 
Qries  tdi^uot  detecta^  in  the  rubric  Pubiicato  testiumf  p.  50. 
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He  was  condemned  as  an  impenitent  Lutheran  :  he  at  first 
denied  the  charges,  but  confessed  during  the  torture  :  the 
inquisitors  sent  a  priest,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted, 
to  persuade  him  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  if  he  con- 
fessed the  truth.  Ponce  was  deceived,  and  made  the  con- 
fession they  required ;  but  on  discovering  his  mistake,  the 
day  before  the  auto-da-fe^  he  made  one  truly  Lutheran,  and 
treated  the  priest  who  attended  him  with  contempt.  Gon- 
zalez de  Montes  pretends  that  he  persisted  in  his  sentiments, 
but  he  is  mistaken,  for  Ponce  confessed  when  he  was  fastened 
to  the  stake,  and  was  strangled  before  he  was  burnt. 

Don  Juan  Gozalez,  a  priest  of  Seville,  and  a  celebrated 
preacher  of  Andalusia,  embraced  Mahometanism  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  because  his  parents  were  Moors,  but  he  was 
reconciled  by  the  Inquisition.  Some  time  after  he  was  im- 
prisoned as  a  Lutlieran,  but  obstinately  persisted  in  refusing 
to  confess,  even  when  tortured  ;  affirming  that  his  opinions 
were  founded  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, he  could  not  be  a  heretic.  This  example  was  imi- 
tated by  his  two  sisters,  who  sulTered  in  the  same  auto-da-fc. 
When  the  gags  were  taken  from  their  mouths,  Don  Juan 
told  them  to  bing  the  lO^ith  psalm.  They  died  (say  the  Pro- 
testants) in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  detesting  the  errors 
of  the  Papi'Sts\ 

Brother  Garcia  de  Arias  (surnamed  the  White  Doctor^  on 
account  of  the  extreme  whiteness  of  his  liair)  was  a  Jcroni- 
mite  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Isidore,  at  Seville;  he  was  con- 
demned as  an  impenitent  Lutheran,  and  perished  in  the 
'  flames.  He  had  professed  the  doctrines  of  Luther  for  several 
years,  but  his  sentiments  were  known  only  to  the  principal 
partisans  of  the  heresy,  such  as  Vargas,  Egidius,  and  Con- 
stantine  ;  his  prudence  Avns  so  great,  that  he  was  looked 
upon  as  an  orthodox  theologian  and  of  the  greatest  piety  : 
he  even  carried  his  dissimulation  so  far  as  to  profess  to  be  an 
enemy  to  the  Lutherans.     He  was  several  times  employed  to 
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qualify  heretical  propositions,  and  appeared  to  be  so  devoted 
to  the  inquisitorial  system,  that  though  he  was  denounced 
several  times,  the  inquisitors  declared  that  the  informers 
acted  out  of  hatred  to  him.  However,  the  informations  were 
communicated  to  him,  that  he  might  be  more  cautious  in  his 
conversations  with  suspicious  persons. 

His  conduct  towards  Gregorio  Riuz  ought  to  be  recorded. 
Riuz  was  denounced  for  some  explanations  of  doctrine  in  a 
sermon;  being  obliged  to  appear  and  defend  his  doctrine 
before  theologians,  he  applied  to  his  friend,  the  White 
Doctor,  who  wished  to  hear  his  exposition  of  the  principles 
he  intended  for  his  defence,  and  the  solutions  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  difficulties  which  he  might  meet  with.  When 
the  assembly  took  place,  the  inquisitors  commissioned  Arias 
to  argue  against  Riuz,  who  was  much  surprfsed  to  see  him 
at  this  conference,  and  still  more  so,  when  he  heard  him 
speak  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  answers  he  had  prepared 
were  entirely  useless.  Riuz  sunk  under  this  attack,  and  the 
doctor  Arias  was  severely  reproached  for  his  treachery  by 
the  Lutheran  doctors,  Vargas,  Egidius,  and  Constantine. 

Arias  taught  the  Lutheran  doctrine  to  some  monks  of  his 
convent :  one  of  them  (Brother  Cassiodorus)  made  so  much 
progress  in  it,  that  he  converted  almost  all  the  monks  of 
the  community,  so  that  the  monastic  exercises  were  no  longer 
practised.  Twelve  of  these  persons  being  alarmed  at  this 
state  of  things,  fled  to  Germany  ;  the  rest  who  remained  at 
Seville,  were  condemned  by  the  Inquisition.  The  same  fate 
awaited  Garcia  d^Arias ;  the  depositions  against  him  con- 
tinued to  multiply,  and  he  was  at  last  arrested.  Foreseeing 
the  result  of  his  trial,  he  made  a  confession  of  his  faith ^  and 
undertook  to  prove,  that  the  opinions  of  Luther  were  found- 
ed on  the  gospel.  He  persevered  in  his  impenitence,  and  no 
Catholic  could  convert  him,  because  he  understood  doctrine 
better  than  those  who  disputed  with  him. 

Ponna  Maria  de  Virues,  Donna  Maria  Cornel,  and  Donna 
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Maria  B(.'lior(]ue5:,  al^o  jxn'i.-hed  in  tliis  (U/^o-'li-U.  They 
were  all  youu-j,  and  ol'  the  liiL^he.-t  cla^s  of  nobility.  The 
history  of  tlie  la^t  of  the^e  ladies  ouLrht  to  he  made  known, 
on  account  of  ^onie  circumstances  in  her  trial,  and  because  a 
SjKiiiiard  has  cornj')0^ed  a  7i"rel  under  the  title  of  Cornelia 
Bdrorqui'i,  wliich  lie  affirms  to  be  rather  a  hi^^tory  tlian  a 
romance,  althouirh  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
a  collection  of  scenes  and  events  badlv  concei\ed,  in  which 
he  has  not  even  given  tlie  actors  their  true  names,  from  not 
having  understood  the  Historv  of  tlio  Inquisition  by  Lim- 
l)orc}i.  This  ]ii.>torian  lias  mentitjned  two  of  the  ladies  bvthe 
names  of  Cornelia  and  Bchorrjiiia^  which  means  Donna  Maria 
Cornell  and  Donna  Maria  Bohorijuia.  The  Spanish  author 
has  united  tliese  names,  to  de>ignate  Corn'i'a  Boror'juia,  an 
imaginary  j^erson.  lie  has  supposed  a  love  intrigue  between 
her  and  the  inc[uisitor-general,  which  is  absurd,  since  he  was 
at  I^Iadrid.  He  lias  also  introduced  examinations,  which 
never  took  place  in  the  tribunal ;  in  short,  the  intention  of 
tlie  author  was  to  criticise  and  ridicule  tlie  hujuisition,  and  the 
fear  of  being  punished  for  it,  induced  him  to  flv  to  Bayonne. 
A  good  cause  becomes  bad  when  falsehood  is  employed  in 
its  defence:  tlie  true  historv  of  the  Inquisition,  is  sufficient 
to  shew  how  much  it  merits  the  detestation  of  the  human 
race,  and  it  is  therefore  useless  to  employ  fictions  or  satire. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  tlie  ( ,}i<nian(t'Ie^  a  French  poem, 
containintx  assertions  false  and  injurious  to  the  memory  of  St. 
Dominic  de  Guzman,  whose  personal  conduct  was  very  pure, 
though  he  may  be  l)lamed  for  his  conduct  to  the  Albigenses. 
Donna  Maria  de  Bohor([ues,  was  the  natural  daughter  of 
Pedro  (jarcia  de  Xerez  B(jhorques  of  one  of  the  first  fami- 
lies of  Seville,  and  from  which  sprung  the  Marquises  de 
Ruchena,  grandees  (*fthe  first  class.  She  was  not  twenty-one 
years  of  age  when  she  was  arrc^stcd  as  a  Lutheran.  She  had 
been  instructed  by  the  doctor,  Juan  (iil  (or  Egidius),  was 
l)erfectlv  accjuainted   with   tlie  Latin   laniruaue,  and   under- 
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stood  Greek ;  she  had  many  Lutheran  books,  and  had  coni- 
niitted  to  memory  the]  Gospels,  and  some  of  the  principal 
works  which  explain  the  text  in  a  Lutheran  sense.  She  was 
conducted  to  the  secret  prisons,  where  she  acknowledged  her 
opinions,  and  defended  them  as  catholic.  She  said  that  some 
of  the  facts  and  propositions  contained  in  the  depositions 
were  true,  but  denied  the  dthers,  either  because  she  had  for- 
gotten them,  or  was  afraid  to  compromise  others.  She  was 
then  tortured,  and  confessed  that  her  sister,  Jane  Bohorques, 
was  acquainted  with  her  sentiments,  and  had  not  disapproved 
them.  The  &tal  consequences  of  this  confession  will  be 
shewn  hereafter.  The  definitive  sentence  was  pronounced, 
and  Maria  Bohorques  was  condemned  to  relaxation.  As 
the  sentence  was  not  communicated  to  the  prisoner  till  the 
day  before  the  auio-da^-fi^  the  inquisitors  desired  that  Maria 
should  be  exhorted  during  the  interval.  Two  Jesuits  and 
and  two  Dominicans  were  successively  sent  to  her.  They  re- 
turned full  of  admiration  at  the  learning  of  the  prisoner,  but 
displeased  at  her  obstinacy,  in  explaining  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture which  they  proposed,  in  a  Lutheran  sense.  On  the  day 
before  the  auto-da-fiy  two  other  Dominicans  went  with  the 
first,  to  make  a  last  effort  to  convert  Maria,  and  they 
were  followed  by  several  other  theolc^ians  of  different  reli- 
gious orders.  Maria  received  them  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  politeness,  but  she  told  them  that  they  might  spare  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  speaking  to  her  of  their  doctrines,  as 
they  could  not  be  more  concerned  for  her  salvation  than  she 
was  herself;  that  she  would  renounce  her  opinions  if  she  felt 
the  least  uncertainty ;  but  that  she  was  still  more  convinced 
that  she  was  right,  since  so  many  popish  theologians  had  not 
been  able  to  advance  any  arguments,  for  which  she  had  not 
prepared  a  solid  and  conclusive  answer.  At  the  place  of 
execution,  Don  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  had  abjured 
heresy,  exhorted  Maria  to  do  the  same.  She  received  his 
advice  very  ill,  and  called  him  ignorantj  an  idioi,  and  a 
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babbler :  she  added,  that  it  was  no  longer  a  time  to  dispute, 
and  that  the  few  moments  they  liad  to  live  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  meditating  on  the  passion,  and  death  of  their 
Redeemer,  to  reanimate  the  faith  by  which  they  were  to  be 
justified  and  saved.  Although  she  was  so  obstinate,  several 
priests,  and  a  great  number  of  monks,  earnestly  entreated  that 
she  might  be  spared,  in  consideration  of  her  extreme  youth  and 
surprising  merit,  if  she  would  consent  to  repeat  the  Credo, 
The  inquisitors  granted  tlicir  request ;  but  scarcely  had 
Maria  finished  it,  than  she  began  to  interpret  the  articles  on 
the  catholic  faith,  and  the  judgment  of  tlie  quick  and  the 
dead,  according  to  the  opinions  of  Luther:  they  did  not 
give  her  time  to  conclude,  the  executioner  strangled  her, 
and  she  was  afterwards  burnt.  Such  is  the  true  history  of 
Maria Bohorques,  according  to  the  writings  of  the  Inquisition. 
Paul  IV.  died  at  Rome  on  the  18th  of  August,  1559,  a  few 
days  l)efore  the  of/fo-da-fr  at  Seville.  When  the  people  learnt 
this  event,  they  went  in  crowds  to  the  Inquisition,  set  all 
the  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  l>uriit  the  house  and  the  arcliives 
of  the  tribunal.  It  cost  much  money  and  trouble  to  prevent 
the  enraged  populace  from  burning  the  convent  Dr  la  Sa- 
pirnza  of  the  Dominicans,  who  conducted  all  the  affairs  of 
the  Roman  Inquisition.  The  principal  commissioner  was 
wounded,  and  his  h'juse  burnt.  The  statue  of  Paul  IV.  was 
taken  from  the  capitol  and  destroved  ;  tlie  arms  of  the  house 
of  Carafa  were  every wliere  defaced,  and  even  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  tlie  Pop«*  would  have  been  abused,  if  the  Canons  of 
the  Vatican  had  not  int(U'red  liim  secretly,  and  if  the  guards 
Imd  not  defended  the  pontifical  rei^idence*.  This  revolt  of 
the  Romans  did  not  alarm  the  iiKpiisitors  of  Spain,  where  the 
people  had  been  brought  up  by  the  nionks  in  different  prin- 
ciples from  those  proft»ssed  by  their  ancestors  under  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand,  and  the  first  ten  years  of  that  of  Charles  V. 

*  Flciirv,  Hist.  Ecrlcs.  liv.  151',  aiin,  1559,  No.  14. 
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AutO'da-fe  of  the  year  1560. 


The  inquisitors  of  Seville,  who  had  perhaps  depended  on  the 
presence  of  Philip  IL,  prepared  another  auto-da-fe  for  him 
similar  to  that  of  Valladolid.  When  they  had  lost  all  hope  of 
that  honour,  the  ceremony  was  perfbrmed :  it  took  place  on 
the  22nd  of  December,  1560.  Fourteen  individuals  were  burnt 
in  person  (i.  e.  relaxed),  and  three  in  effigy ;  thirty-four  were' 
subjected  to  penances,  and  the  reconciliation  of  three  other 
persons  was  read  before  the  auto-da-fe.    The  effigies  were 
those  of  the  Doctors  Egidius,  Constantine,  and  Juan  Perez. 
Constantine  Ponce  de  la  Euente  was  bom  at  San  demente 
de  la  Mancha,  in  the  diocese  of  Cuenga ;  he  finished  his 
sttidies  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  with  the  Doctor  Juan  Gil,  of 
Egidius ;  and  with  Vargas,  who  died  during  his  trial. .  These 
three  theologians  were  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Lutherans 
at  Seville,  whom  they  secretly  directed,  enjoying  at  the  same 
time  the  reputation  of  good  catholics  and  virtuous  priests. 
Egidius  preached  much  in  the  metropolitan  church;  Con- 
stantine was  less  ardent  in  his  zeal,  but  he  obtained  as  much 
applause ;  Vargas  explained  the  Scriptures  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  municipality.     Constantine  refused  the  dignity  of  magis- 
terial canon,  which  was  offered  to  Mm  both  by  the  Chapter 
of  Cuen^A  and  that  of  Toledo.     Charles  V.  appointed  him 
his  almoner  and  preacher ;   in  this  quality  he  took  him  to 
Germany,  where  he  made  -a  long  stay.     On  his  return  to 
Seville,  he  directed  the  college  De  la  Doctrinal  and  there 
established  a  pulpit  to   preach  the  Holy    Scriptures,   of 
which  he  appointed  the  salary:   he  undertook  to  fill  the 
office,  and  during  this  period  the  Canons'  corporation  offered 
him  the  place  of  magisterial  canon,  exempting  him  from  the 
usual  competition.     Some  of  the  canons  recollecting  the  un- 
fortunate consequences  of  the  election  of  Juan  Gil  (who  was 
appointed  in  the  same  manner),  wished  that  the  competition 
should  take  place.    Constantine  was  requested  to  submit  to 
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it,  and  assured  that  he  would  triumph  over  the  competitors. 
This,  in  fact,  took  place  in  l;3.3n,  in  opposition  to  the  appeals 
and  intrigues  of  the  only  person  who  liad  the  courage  to 
compete  with  him.  While  Constantine  continued  to  enjoy 
general  esteem,  the  declarations  of  a  great  number  of  pri- 
soners who  were  arrested  for  Lutheranism,  caused  his  arrest 
in  [558,  some  months  before  the  death  of  Charles  V.  During 
the  time  that  lie  was  preparing  his  defence,  an  accident  hap- 
pened which  rendered  it  useless. 

Isabella  Martinez,  a  widow  of  Seville,  was  arrested  as  a 
Lutheran.  Her  property  was  sequestrated  ;  but  it  was  soon 
found,  that  Francis  Beltran,  her  son,  had  concealed  several 
chests  of  valuable  effects  before  the  inventory  was  taken. 
Constantine  had  committed  some  prohibited  books  to  the 
care  of  this  woman,  who  concealed  them  in  her  cellar.  The 
inquisitors  sent  Louis  Sotelo,  the  alguazil  of  the  holy  office, 
to  Francis  Beltran,  to  claim  the  effects  which  he  had  con- 
cealed. Francis,  on  seeing  the  alguazil,  did  not  doubt  that  his 
mother  had  declared  the  concealment  of  the  books  given  to  her 
care  by  Constantine,  and  without  waiting  until  Sotelo  should 
tell  him  the  cause  of  his  visit,  he  said,  Solor  Sotelo,  I  suppose 
that  you  come  for  the  things  deposited  in  my  mother's  house. 
If  you  icill  promise  that  I  shall  not  be  punished  for  not  giving 
information  of  them,  I  will  shew  you  what  there  is  hidden 
there,  Beltran  then  conducted  the  alguazil  to  his  mother's 
house,  and  pulled  down  part  of  the  wall,  behind  which  the 
Lutheran  books  of  Constantine  had  been  concealed  ;  Sotelo, 
astonished  at  this  sight,  told  him  that  he  should  take  pos- 
session of  the  books,  but  that  he  did  not  consider  himself 
bound  by  liis  promise,  as  he  only  came  to  claim  the  effects 
wJiich  he  had  concealed.  This  declaration  increased  the 
alarm  of  Beltran,  and  he  gave  everything  up  to  the  alguazil, 
on  condition  that  he  might  remain  free  in  his  liouse.  This 
denunciation  had  been  made  by  a  servant,  who  hoped  to  ob- 
tain the  benefit  of  the  act  of  Ferdinand  V.,  which  assigns  the 
fourth  part  of  the  concealed  effects  to  the  informer. 
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Among  the  prohibited  books,  were  found  several  writings 
by  Constantine  Ponce  de  Fuente,  which  treated  of  the  true 
church  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Lutherans,  and 
proved  in  their  manner,  that  this  church  was  not  that  of  the 
papists :  he  also  discussed  in  them  several  other  points  on 
which  the  Lutherans  difiered  from  the  Catholics.  Constantine 
could  not  deny  these  papers,  as  they  were  in  his  own  hand- 
writing ;  he  confessed  that  they  contained  the  profession  of 
his  faith,  but  refused  to  name  his  accomplices  and  disciples. 
The  inquisitors,  instead  of  decreeing  the  torture,  plunged  him 
into  a  deep,  humid,  and  obscure  dungeon,  where  the  air,  im- 
pr^nated  with  the  most  dangerous  miasma,  soon  altered  his 
health.  This  situation  could  not  last  long,  Constantine  fell 
sick,  and  died  of  a  dysentery :  it  was  reported,  when  the 
auto^dorfe  was  celebrated,  that  he  had  killed  himself  to  avoid 
his  punishment.  His  trial  was  as  celebrated  as  his  person. 
The  inquisitors  caused  the  merits  or  charges  against  him  to 
be  read  in  a  pulpit  close  to  their  seats,  where  the  people 
could  not  hear  them  ;  the  Corregidor  Calderon  remarked  the 
circumstance  twice,  and  they  were  obliged  to  begin  it  again 
where  those  of  the  other  trials  were  read.  Constantine  had 
published  the  first  part  of  a  catechism ;  the  second  was  not 
printed.  The  following  works  of  Constantine  were  inserted 
in  the  prohibitory  Index,  published  in  1559,  by  Don  Ferdi- 
nand Valdis  :  An  Abridgment  of  the  Christian  Doctrine ;  a 
Dialogue  on  the  same  subject,  between  a  Master  and  his 
Disciple.  The  Confession  of  a  Sinner  to  Jesus  Christ.  A 
Christian  Catechism.  An  Exposition  of  the  Psalm,  Bealus 
qui  non  abiit  in  concilio  impiorum.  Alphonso  de  Ulloa,  in 
his  Life  of  Charles  V.,  gives  the  highest  praise  to  the  works  of 
Con8tantine,particularIy  hisTreatise  on  theChristianDoctrine, 
which  was  translated  into  Italian*.  The  e£5gy  of  Constantine 
was  not  like  those  of  the  other  condemned  persons  (which 
were  an  unformed  mass  surmounted  by  a  head) ;  it  was  an 

*  UHoa,  Fita  di  Carloi  V.  edition  of  Venice*  1589,  p.  9S7. 
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entire  figure  willi  the  arms  spread,  as  Coiislantliie  was  ac- 
eiislomed  to  do  wlicn  preaching,  and  was  clothed  In  garments 
wliich  appeared  to  have  behjnged  to  him.  After  the  duto- 
(1(1 'fc,  this  figure  was  taken  back  to  tlie  Holy  Office,  and  a 
common  effigy  was  burnt  witli  the  bones  of  tlie  condemned. 

Another  prisoner  died  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  ; 
he  was  (according  to  Gonzalez  de  Monti^)  a  monk  of  llie 
Convent  of  St.  Isidore,  named  Ferdinand.  The  same  author 
affirms,  that  one  Olmedo,  a  Lutheran,  was  likewise  carried 
off  by  an  epidemic  disease  which  ravaged  the  prisons,  and  that 
he  uttered  groans  similar  to  those  of  Conttantine  when  he 
was  dying.  I  have  not  found  that  any  Inquisition  in  Spain 
lias,  of  late  years,  condemned  any  person  to  this  sort  of 
dungeon,  unless  the  torture  was  decreed;  the  inquisitors  of 
that  time  cannot  be  pardoned  for  making  them  a  common 
prison. 

The  Doctor  Juan  Perez  de  Pineda,  whose  effigy  was  the 
tliird  in  the  autO'Cia-fi' ^  was  born  at  Montilla  in  Andalusia: 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  College  de  la  Doctrine^  in 
which  the  young  people  of  Seville  were  educated. 

He  made  his  escape  when  he  was  informed  that  the  inqui- 
sitors were  about  to  arrest  him  as  suspected  of  Lutheranism. 
Proceedings  were  iubtituted  against  him  as  contumacious,  and 
he  was  condemned  as  a  fc^rmal   Lutheran   heretic.     He    had 
composed  several  works  :  the  Index  prohibited  the  following  : 
The  Holy  i>ible,  translated  into  the  Castilian  tongue;  a  Cate- 
chism, printed   at  \'enice  in   1j.")0,  by  Pedro   Daniel  :  The 
Psalms  of  David  in  Spanish;  and  a  Summary  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine.     Juan   Perez    had   attained  a  threat  a  so  when   he 
was  condemned.     Of  the   fourteen  persons  who  were  recon- 
ciled in  the  second  (luto-dd-fr,  the  most  remarkable  were: — 
Julian  Hernandez,  surnamed  the  Litlle,  a  native  of  Villa- 
verde.      The  wish  to  promulgate    Lutheran  books  in   Seville 
induced  him  to  p;o  to  (lermany.      He  nave  the  l>ooks  to  Don 
Juan   Police  de  Leon,  who  undertook  to  distribute   them. 
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He  passed  more  than  three  years  in  the  prisons  of  the  Holy 
Office,  and  was  tortured  several  times,  to  force  him  to  dis- 
cover his  accomplices.  He  bore  the  torture  with  a  fortitude 
far  above  his  physical  strength,  and  remained  faithful  to  his 
creed.  When  he  arrived  at  the  stak^  he  arranged  the  wood 
around  him  so  as  to  burn  quickly ;  the  Doctor  Ferdinand 
Rodriguez,  who  attended  him,  demanded  that  the  gag  should 
be  taken  from  his  mouth,  that  he  might  make  his  confession, 
but  Julian  opposed  it,  and  he  was  burnt. 

Nicholas  Burton,  born  in  England,  was  condemned  as 
an  impenitent  Lutheran  heretic.  It  is  impossible  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  the  inquisitors  to  this  Englishman,  and  several 
other  foreigners  who  had  not  settled  in  Spain,  and  were 
merely  returning  to  their  respective  countries  after  having 
transacted  their  commercial  affiurs.  This  man  came  to 
Spain  in  a  vessel  laden  with  merchandise,  whicb>  he  said, 
was  all  his  own  property,  but  of  which  some  part  belonged 
to  John  Fronton,  who  was  reconciled  in  this  auto-da-fe. 
Burton  refused  to  abjure,  and  was  burnt  alive ;  the  inquisi- 
tors seized  his  vessel  and  its  freight,  thus  proving  that  avaricQ 
was  the  principal  motive  of  the  Inquisition.  The  inquisitors 
were  guilty  of  a  great  cruelty  in  this  instance,  and  the  com- 
merce of  Spain  would  perhaps  have  been  destroyed,  if  the 
violence  committed  against  Burton,  and  some  others,  had 
not  been  protested  against  by  the  different  powers,  which 
induced  Philip  IV.  to  prohibit  the  inquisitors  from  molest- 
ing foreign  merishants  and  travellers,  if  they  did  not  attempt 
to  promulgate  heretical  opinions  ;  but  the  inquisitors  eluded 
this  order,  by  pretending  that  they  brought  prohibited  books 
into  the  kingdom,  or  spoke  in  &vour  of  heresy. 

Gonzalez  de  Montis  speaks  of  the  arrival  in  Spain  of  a 
very  rich  stranger,  named  Rehukin,  whose  vessel  was  finer 
and  better  built  than  any  that  had  ever  appeared  at  San- 
Lucar  de  Barrameda.  The  Inquisition  arrested  him  as  an 
heretic,  and  confiscated  his  property  ;  the  merchant  proved 
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that  the  vessel  did  not  beloiior  to  Inm,  and  tliat  it  could  not 
be  included  in  llie  confiscation  ;  but  his  efforts  to  recover  it 
were  useless. 

Two  other  foreigners  shared  the  fate  of  Burton.     One  was 
an  Englishman  named  William  Brook,  born  at  Sarum,  and  a 
»     sailor ;    the   other   was   a    Frenchman  of  Bayonne,  named 
Fabianne,  whose  trade  required  his  presence  in  Spain. 

The  Beata  protected  by  Francis  Zafra,  who  had  recovered 
her  senses,  but  persisted  in  her  heresy,  was  burnt  in  this 
autO'd(i-fey  with  five  women  of  her  family.  Thirty- four 
persons  were  condemned  to  penances.  Tlie  most  remarkable 
instances  were : — 

John  Fronton,  an  Englishman  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  who 
came  to  Seville,  where  he  was  informed  of  the  arrest  of 
Nicholas  Burton.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  merchandise  taken  from  Burton,  and  after  prov- 
ing this  fact  by  documents  which  he  brought  from  England, 
he  claimed  restitution.  He  was  subjected  to  great  delays 
and  expenses,  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  deny  his  rights,  the 
inquisitors  promised  to  restore  the  merchandise;  in  the  mean 
time  they  contrived  that  witnesses  should  appear  and  depose 
that  John  Fronton  had  advanced  heretical  propositions,  and 
he  was  taken  to  the  secret  prisons.  The  fear  of  death  induced 
Fronton  to  say  everything  that  the  inquisitors  required,  and 
he  demanded  reconciliation.  He  was  declared  to  be  tnolently 
suspected  of  the  Lutheran  heresy.  This  was  sufficient  to  au- 
thorize the  inquisitors  to  seize  his  property,  and  he  was 
reconciled,  condemned  to  forfeit  his  merchandise,  and  to 
wear  the  san-bejiito  for  the  space  of  one  year.  This  is  a  re- 
markable proof  of  the  mischief  produced  by  the  secrecy  of 
the  inquisitorial  proceedings.  If  the  affair  of  John  Fronton 
had  been  made  jniblic,  any  lawyer  would  have  shewn  the 
nullity  and  falsehood  of  the  imtruction.  Yet  there  are 
Englishmen  who  defend  the  tribunal  of  the  holv  office,  as  a 
useful  institution,  and  I  have  heard  an  English  Catholic  jrriest 
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speak  in  its  defence.  I  represented  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  tribunal ;  that  I  was  not  less  attached^ 
to  the  Catholic  religion  than  he,  or  any  inquisitor  might  be ; 
bat  that  if  the  spirit  of  peace  and  charity,  humility  and 
dbinterestedness,  inculcated  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  com- 
pared with  the  system  of  severity,  craft,  and  malice,  dictated 
by  the  laws  of  the  holy  office,  and  the  power  possessed  by 
the  inquisitors  (from  the  secrecy  of  their  proceedings)  of 
abusing  their  authority  in  defiance  of  natural  and  divine  laws, 
the  orders  of  the  Popes  and  the  royal  decrees,  it  will  be  im- 
possible not  to  detest  the  tribunal  as  only  tending  to  produce 
hypocrisy. 

Oaspard  de  Benavides  was  an  alcalde  of  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  appeared  in  the  auto-dorfS  with  a  flambeau; 
he  waa  banished  for  life  from  Seville,  and  lost  his  place,  for 
hatring  failed  in  zeal  and  attention  in  his  employment.  Let 
this  qualification  and  the  sentence  be  compared  with  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  accused.  He  purloined  part  of  the 
small  rations  of  the  prisoners,  the  food  which  he  gave  them 
was  of  a  bad  quality,  and  he  made  them  pay  for  it,  as  if  it 
was  superior ;  he  did  not  take  care  to  prepare  it  properly,  it 
was  badly  cooked  and  seasoned ;  he  deceived  them  in  the 
price.of  wood,  and  made  false  bills  of  expenditure.  If  any 
of  the  prisoners  complained,  he  removed  them  to  a  dark  and 
humid  dungeon,  where  he  left  them  for  a  fortnight  or  even 
longer,  to  punish  them  for  murmuring ;  he  did  not  £Eiil  to 
tell  them  that  he  did  this  by  the  order  of  the  inquisitors,  and 
that  they  were  released  at  his  intercession.  When  any. 
prisoner  demanded  an  audience,  Graspard  (fearing  that  they 
would  denounce  him)  did  not  inform  the  inquisitors  of  the 
request,  and  told  the  prisoner  the  next  day,  that  the  inqui* 
tors  were  so  much  occupied  that  they  could  not  grant 
audiences.  In  short,  there  was  no  sort  of  injustice  which  he 
did  not  commit,  until  the  moment  when  his  conduct  was  dis* 
covered  by  chance. 

Q 
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Maria  Gonzalez,  a  servant  of  this  man,  was  condemned 
to  receive  two  hundred  stripes,  and  to  be  banislied  for  ten 
years.  Her  crime  was,  having  received  money  from  some 
prisoners,  and  having  permitted  them  to  see  and  converse 
with  each  other. 

Donna  Jane  Bohorques  was  declared  innocent.  She  was 
the  legitimate  daughter  of  Don  Pedro  Garcia  de  Xeres  y 
Bohorques,  and  the  sister  of  Donna  Maria  Bohorques,  who 
perished  in  a  former  auto-da-fe.  She  had  married  Don 
Francis  de  Vargas,  lord  of  the  borough  of  Higuera.  She 
was  taken  to  the  secret  prisons,  when  her  unfortunate  sister 
declared  that  she  was  acquainted  with  her  opinions,  and  had 
not  opposed  tliem  ;  as  if  silence  could  prove  that  she  had 
admitted  the  doctrine  to  be  true.  Jane  Bohorques  was  six 
months  gone  with  child  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  inqui- 
sitors from  proceeding  in  her  trial,  a  cruelty  which  will  not 
surprise,  when  it  is  considered  that  she  was  arrested  before 
any  proof  of  her  crime  had  been  obtained.  She  w^is  de- 
livered in  the  prison,  her  child  was  taken  from  her  at  the 
end  of  eight  days,  in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred  rights 
of  nature,  and  she  was  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  common 
dungeons  of  the  holy  office.  The  inquisitors  thought  they 
did  all  that  humanity  recpiired  in  giving  her  a  less  inconve- 
nient cell  than  the  common  prison.  It  fortunately  happened 
that  she  had  as  a  companion  in  her  cell  a  young  girl  who  was 
afterwards  burnt  as  a  Lutheran,  and  who  pitying  her  situa- 
tion, treated  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness  during  her 
convalescence.  She  soon  required  the  same  care  ;  she  was 
tortured,  and  all  her  limbs  were  bruised  and  almost  dislo- 
cated. Jane  Bohorques  attended  her  in  this  dreadful  state. 
Jane  Bohorques  was  not  yet  quite  recovered,  when  she 
was  tortured  in  the  same  manner.  The  cords  with  which 
her  still  feeble  limbs  were  bound  penetrated  to  the  bone, 
and  several  blood  vessels  breaking  in  her  body,  torrents  of 
blood  flowed  from  her  mouth.     She  was  taken  back  to  her 
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dungeon  in  a  dying  state,  and  expred  a  few  diiyt  after*  The 
iaquiBitorB  thonght  they  expiated  this  cruel  murder,  by 
declaring  Jane  Bohorques  innocent,  in  the  auto-dOrfi  of 
this  day.  Under  what  an  overwhelming  responsibility  will 
these  monsters  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Almighty  I 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


OF  TflS  OHDiiTArfCBSt  OV  l56l,  ^HlOH  HAVB  BBIN  FOL- 
LOWED IN  THB  PROCEBDINOg  OF  THB  HOLT  OFFtCBi 
UNTIL   THB   ?HtiSBNT   TIMB. 

Thb  anoint  la^^s  of  the  holy  office  had  been  almost  entirely 
foi^tten,  and  the  inquisitors  merely  followed  a  kind  of 
routine  in  transacting  their  affairs.  The  inquisitor-general 
Vald6s  found  it  necesnry  to  remedy  this  erily  and  as  a  muL 
titode  of  extraordinary  cases  had  occurred  since  th^  publica- 
tion of  the  Codes  of  Torquc^mada  and  \iStA  successor  Deza, 
which  had  obliged  the  inquisitors  to  publish  supplements  and 
new  deelarations^  he  resolved  to  frame  a  new  code,  com- 
posed of  diose  laws  which  experience  had  shewn  to  be  use- 
fiiL  This  edieC  was  published  at  Madrid,  on  the  2fid  of  Sep- 
tember^ 1561 ;  it  was  composed  of  eighty-one  articles,  which 
have  been^  till  the  prjssent  time,  the  laws  by  which  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Inquisition  havd  been  regulated. 

Preamble.  <^  We,  Dcm  Ferdinand  Yald^s,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  apostolical  inquisitor-general 
against  heresy  and  apostacy  in  all  the  kingdoms  and  domains 
of  his  majesty,  &c. ;  We  inform  you,  venerable  apostolical 
inquisitors,  that  we  understand,  that  although  it  has  been 
provided  by  the  ordinances  of  the  holy  office,  that  the  same 
manner  of  proceeding  should  be  exactly  followed  in  all  the 
Inquisitions,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  tribunals  where 

Q8 
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this  measure  has  iiot  been,  ar.d  is  not  well  observed.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  dlfJerenc-e  for  the  future,  in  the  conduct 
of  tlie  tribunals,  and  the  forms  which  should  be  followed,  it 
has  been  resolved,  after  communicatin<:c  and  consultins:  with 
the  council  of  the  ;jeneral  Inquisition,  that  the  followinor 
order  shall  be  observed  bv  tlie  tribunals  of  the  liolv  office:  — 

I^t.  When  the  inquisitors  admit  an  information,  which 
bliews  that  ]>roposi lions  have  been  advanced  which  ought  to 
be  denounced  to  tlie  holy  office,  they  must  consult  theolo- 
gians of  learning  and  integrity,  and  capable  of  qualifving  the 
ijaid  propositions ;  they  shall  give  their  opinion  in  writing, 
accompanied  by  their  signature. 

2nd.  If  it  is  certain  from  tlie  opinion  of  the  theologians 
that  the  object  of  their  examination  is  a  matter  of  faith,  or 
]f  it  is  ap[)arent  without  consulting  them,  and  the  denounced 
fact  is  sufficiently  proved,  the  procurator-fiscal  shall  denounce 
the  author  of  it,  and  the  individuals  implicated,  if  there  are 
any,  and  shall  require  that  they  be  arrested*. 

3rd.  The  inquisitors  shall  be  assembled  to  decide  if  impri- 
sonment should  be  decreed  ;  in  doubtful  cases,  they  shall 
summon  consultors,  if  they  find  it  necessary -f-. 

4th.  When  the  proof  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  arrest 
of  the  denounced  person,  the  inquisitors  shall  not  cite  him  to 
appear,  or  subject  him  to  any  examination,  because  experi- 
ence lias  shewn,  that  an  heretic  who  is  at  liberty  will  not  con- 
fess,  and  this  measure  only  makes  him  more  reserved  and 
attentive  in  avoiding  everything  that  may  increase  the  sus- 
picions or  the  proofs  brought  against  him. 

*  'V\\c  informff  is  a(linittc«l  as  a  witness,  in  contempt  of  tlio  rule  of 
r\\f\\\,  and  the  punishment  due  to  a  false  witness  is  not  inflicted,  if  he  is 
discovered  to  he  such. 

•(•  They  never  found  tliis  measure  necessary.  The  old  bulls  and  the 
Cortes  had  provided  that  the  intcrlocutorv  act  of  arrest  should  he  con- 
sented ti>,  and  sii^ned  hy  the  in([uisitor  in  ordinary  of  the  dioce^e.  Reason 
dictated  this  measure,  because  the  decree  for  au  arrest  docs  not  permit 
the  summons. 
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5ih.  If  the  inquisitors  are  not  unanimous  in  decreeing  an 
arrest,  the  writings  of  the  trial  shall  be  sent  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  this  must  likewise  take  place  even  when  they  are 
1  unanimous  in  their  decisions,  if  the.  individuals  to  be  arrested 
are  persons  of  quality  and  consideration. 

6th.  The  inquisitors  shall  sign  the  decree  of  arrest,  and 
address  it  to  the  grand  aiguazU  of  the  holy  office.  When  it 
relates  to  a  formal  heresy,  this  measure  shall  be  immediately 
followed  by  the  sequestration  of  the  property  of  the  denounced 
person.  If  several  persons  are  to  be  imprisoned,  a  decree  of 
arrest  shall  be  expedited  for  each  individual,  distinct  and  inde- 
.  pendent  of  each  other,  to  be  separately  executed  ;  this  pre- 
caution is  necessary  to  ensure  secrecy,  in  case  one  alguazil 
cannot  arrest  all  the  criminals.  A  note  shall  be  entered  in 
the  trial,  stating  the  day  on  which^  the  decree  of  arrest  was 
delivered,  and  the  person  who  received  it. 

7th.  The  aiguazil  shall  be  accompanied,  in  the  execution 
of  the  decree  of  imprisonment,  by  the  recorder  of  the  seques- 
trations, and  the  stewards.  He  shall  appoint  a  depositary,  and 
if  the  steward  does  not  approve  of  the  person  mentioned,  he 
shall  appoint  another  himself,  as  he  is  responsible  for  the 
property. 

8th.  The  recorder  of  the  sequestrations  shall  note  all  the 
effects  separately,  with  the  day,  the  month,  and  year  of  the 
seizure ;  he  shall  sign  it  with  the  alguazil^  the  steward,  the 
depositary,  and  the  witnesses ;  he  shall  give  a  copy  of  this 
writing  to  the  depositary  ;  but  if  the  others  demand  copies, 
he  is  permitted  to  require  payment  for  them. 

9th.  The  alguazU  shall  deduct  from  the  sequestrated  pro- 
perty a  sufficient  portion  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  food, 
lodging,  and  journey  of  the  prisoner ;  he  shall  give  an  ac- 
count of  what  he  received  when  he  arrives  at  the  Inquisition. 
If  any  money  remains  he  shall  give  it  to  the  cashier,  to  be 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoner. 

10th.  The  alguazil  shall  require  the  prisoner  to  give  up 
his  money,  papers,  arms,   and   everything  which  it  might 
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be  dangerous  for  him  to  be  in  possession  of;  he  shall  not  allow 
him  to  have  any  communication,  either  by  speech  or  writing 
with  the  other  prisoners,  without  receiving  permission  from 
the  inquisitors.  He  shall  remit  all  the  effects  found  upon  the 
person  of  the  prisoner  to  the  goaler,  and  shall  take  a  receipt, 
with  the  date  of  the  day  on  which  the  remittance  took  place. 
The  goaler  shall  inform  the  inquisitors  of  the  arrival  of  the 
prisoner,  and  he  shall  lodge  him  in  suchamanner,  that  he  can- 
not have  at  his  disposal  anything  which  might  be  dangerous 
in  his  hands,  unless  they  arc  confided  to  him,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  be  responsible.  One  of  the  notaries  of  the  holy  office  shall 
be  present,  and  shall  draw  up  the  verbal  process  of  the  de- 
cree of  imprisonment  and  its  execution  ;  even  the  hour  when 
the  prisoner  entered  the  prison  must  be  mentioned,  as  this 
point  is  important  in  the  accounts  of  the  cashier. 

1 1th.  The  goaler  shall  not  lodge  several  prisoners  together, 
he  shall  not  permit  them  to  communicate  with  each  other, 
unless  the  inquisitors  allow  it. 

12th.  The  goaler  shall  be  provided  with  a  register,  in 
which  all  tlie  effects  in  the  chamber  of  the  prisoner,  with 
the  clothes  and  food  which  he  receives  from  each  detained 
person,  sliall  be  noted  ;  he  shall  sign  the  statement  with  the 
recorder  of  the  sequestrations,  and  shall  give  notice  of  it  to 
the  inquisitors ;  he  shall  not  remit  any  food  or  clothing 
to  the  prisoners  without  examining  them  with  great  atten- 
tion, to  ascertain  if  they  contain  letters,  arms,  or  anything 
of  which  they  miglit  make  a  bad  use. 

loth.  When  the  inquisitors  think  proper,  they  shall  order 
the  prisoner  to  be  brought  into  the  chamber  of  audience  ; 
tliey  shall  cause  him  to  sit  on  a  bench  or  small  seat,  and  take 
an  oath  to  speak  the  truth,  at  this  time,  and  on  all  succeeding 
audiences  ;  they  shall  ask  him  his  name,  his  surname,  his 
age,  his  country,  the  place  where  he  dwells,  his  profession 
and  rank,  and  the  time  of  his  arrest ;  they  shall  treat  him 
with  humanity,  and  respect  his  rank,  but  without  derogating 
from  the  authority  of  judges,  that  the  accused  may  not  in- 
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fringe  the  respect  due  to  them,  or  oommit  atij  reprehensible 
aot  towards  their  persons.  The  accused  shall  stand  while  tbe 
act  of  denundiation  by  the  fiscal  is  read. 

14th.  The  accused  shall  bo  aften^ards  examined  on  his 
genealogy*  He  shall  be  asked  if  he  is  married :  if  more  than 
once,  what  woman  he  married :  how  many  children  he  had 
by  each  ttarriage^  their  age,  as  Well  as  their  rank  and  place 
of  dwelling.  The  recorder  shall*  write  down  these  details, 
paying  attention  to  pkce  each  name  at  the  beginning  of  a 
lincf  because  this  practice  is  useful  in  consulting  registers,  to 
discover  if  the  accused  Is  not  descended  from  Jews,  Moors» 
hereticSf  or  other  individuals  punished  by  the  holy  office. 

15th.  When  the  preceding  ceremony  has  passed,  the  ae^ 
cused  shall  be  required  to  give  an  abridged  history  of  his 
life,  ttientioning  those  towns  where  he  has  made  a'colislder. 
able  stayi  the  motives  of  hia  sojonmi  the  persons  he  asso- 
ciated with,  the  friends  he  acquired,  his  studies,  the  masters 
he  studied  under,  the  period  when  he  began  them,  and  the 
time  that  he  continued  them ;  if  he  had  been  out  of  Spain, 
at  what  time  and  With  whom  be  had  quitted  the  country,  and 
how  long  he  had  been  absent.  He  shall  be  asked  if  he  is  in* 
struoted  in  the  truths  of  the  Chnstaan  religion,  and  shall  be 
required  to  repeat  the  Pat&r*noster^  the  Abe  Maria^  and  the 
Oredo.  He  shall  be  asked  if  be  has  confessed  himself,  and  to 
what  confessors.  When  he  has  given  an  account  of  all  tliese 
things,  he  shall  be  ashed  if  he  knows  or  suspects  the  cause  of 
hie  arrest,  and  his  reply  shall  regulate  the  questions  put  to 
him  afterwards.  The  inquisitors  shall  avoid  interrupting  the 
accused  while  he  is  speaking,  and  shall  aUow  hinn  to  express 
himself  freely  while  the  recorder  writes  dcnm  his  declarai- 
tions,  unless  they  are  foreign  to  the  trial.  They  shall  ask  all 
necessary  questions,  but  shall  avokl  fatiguing  him  by  exsu- 
mining  him  on  subjects  not  relating  to  the  trial,  unless  he 
gives  occasion  for  it  by  his  replies. 

16th.  It  is  proper  that  the  inquisitors  should  always  sub- 
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pect  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  the  witnesses,  and  that 
they  shall  be  so  by  the  accused,  and  that  they  should  not 
take  either  side  ;  for,  if  they  adopt  an  opinion  too  soon,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  act  with  that  impartiality  which  is  suit- 
able to  their  station,  and  on  the  contrary  will  be  liable  to 
fall  into  error. 

17th.  The  inquisitors  shall  not  speak  to  the  accused  during 
the  audience,  or  at  other  times,  of  any  affair  not  relating  to 
his  own.  The  recorder  shall  write  down  the  questions  and 
replies  ;  and,  after  the  audience,  he  shall  read  it  to  the  ac- 
cused, that  he  may  sign  it.  If  he  wishes  to  add,  retrench, 
alter,  or  elucidate,  any  article,  the  recorder  shall  write  after 
his  dictation,  without  suppressing  or  certifying  the  articles 
already  written. 

18th.  The  fiscal  shall  present  his  act  of  accusation  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  ordinances  ;  he  shall  accuse  the 
prisoner  of  being  an  heretic  in  general  terms,  and  afterwards 
mention,  in  particular,  the  facts  and  propositions  of  which  he 
is  charged.  The  inquisitors  have  not  the  right  of  punishing 
an  accused  person  for  crimes  which  do  not  relate  to  matters 
of  faith  ;  but  if  the  preparatory  instruction  mentions  any,  the 
fiscal  shall  make  it  the  object  of  an  accusation,  because  this 
circumstance,  and  that  of  his  general  good  or  bad  conduct, 
assists  in  determining  the  degree  of  credence  to  be  given  to 
his  replies,  and  serves  for  other  purposes  in  his  trial. 

19th.  Although  the  accused  may  confess  all  the  charges 
brought  against  him  in  the  first  audiences  of  adrjwnition, 
yet  the  fiscal  shall  draw  up  and  present  his  act  of  accusation, 
because  experience  has  shewn,  that  it  is  better  that  a  trial, 
caused  by  the  demmciation  of  a  person  who  is  a  party  in 
the  cause,  should  be  continued  and  judged  at  the  prosecution 
of  the  demaicintor  ;  that  the  inquisitors  may  be  at  liberty 
to  deliberate  on  the  application  of  punishments  and  penances, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  proceeded  ojficudh/. 

20th.  Whenever   the   accused   shall    be   admitted   to   an 
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if  he  shall  be  reminded  of  the  oath  which  he  has 
taken  to  speak  the  truth. 

21st.  At  the  end  of  his  requisition,  the  fiscal  shall  introduce 
a  clause,  importing,  that  if  the  inquisitors  do  not  think  his 
accusation  sufficiently  proved,  thej  are  requested  to  decree 
the  torture  for  the  accused,  because,  as  it  cannot  be  inflicted 
without  previous  notice,  it  is  proper  that  the  accused  should 
be  informed  that  it  has  been  required;  and  this  moment 
appears  the  most  convenient,  because  the  prisoner  is  not 
prepared  for  it,  and  he  will  receive  the  notice  with  less 
agitation. 

22nd.  The  fiscal  shall  himself  present  his  requisition,  or 
demand  in  accusation,  to  the  inquisitors ;  the  recorder  shall 
read  it  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  the  fiscal  shall  make 
oath  that  he  does  not  act  from  bad  intentions,  and  retire ; 
the  accused  shall  then  reply  successively  to  all  the  articles 
of  the  act,  and  the  recorder  shall  write  down  his  answers  in 
the  same  order,  even  if  they  are  only  denials. 

23rd.  The  inquisitors  shall  give  the  prisoner  to  understand 
that  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  him  to  speak  the  truth. 
One  of  the  advocates  of  the  holy  office  shall  be  appointed  to 
defend  him,  who  shall  communicate  with  him  in  the  presrace 
of  an  inquisitor,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  to  reply  in 
writing  to  the  accusation,  after  swearing  fidelity  to  the 
accused,  and  secrecy  to  the  tribunal,  although  he  had  al- 
ready taken  that  oath  at  the  time  that  he  was  appointed  the 
advocate  of  the  prisoners  of  the  holy  office.  He  must  en- 
deavour to  persuade  the  accused  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  be  sincere,  to  ask  pardon  and  submit  to  a 
penance  if  he  acknowledges  his  guilt.  His  reply  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  fiscal,  who,  with  the  prisoner  and  his 
advocate,  shall  be  present  at  the  audience,  and  shall  demand 
the  proofs.  The  inquisitors  shall  admit  the  requisition,  but 
without  naming  the  day  or  informing  the  parties  of  it,  be- 
cause neither  the  accused  nor  any  other  person  in  his  name 
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has  the  right  of  being  present  when  the  witnesses  take  their 
oaths. 

24th.  The  recorder  shall  read  to  the  advocate  all  that  the 
accused  has  declared  relating  to  himself,  but  shall  omit  all 
that  he  has  said  concerning  others ;  this  communication  is 
necessary  to  the  advocate,  that  he  may  establish  the  defence 
of  his  client.  If  he  wishes  to  make  any  additions  to  his 
declaration,  the  advocate  must  be  obliged  to  retire. 

2v)th.  If  the  accused  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five 
yeai^s,  a  guardian  shall  be  appointed  for  him  before  the  ac- 
cusation is  read.  The  advocate  may  fill  that  ofllice,  or  any 
other  person  of  known  honour  and  integrity.  The  prisoner, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  guardian,  shall  ratify  all  that  he 
has  declared  in  former  audiences  ;  and  he  shall  afterwards 
be  attended  by  the  same  person  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  trial. 

2()th.  Where  the  proof  has  been  cidmitted,  the  fiscal  shall 
announce  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  that  he  reproduces 
and  presents  the  witnesses  and  the  proofs  which  existed  in 
the  writings  and  the  registers  of  the  holy  office  ;  he  shall 
demand  that  they  proceed  to  the  ratification  of  the  witnesses 
who  have  been  examined  in  the  preparatory  instruction, 
that  the  M^itnesses  shall  be  confronted  and  the  depositions 
published.  If  the  accused  or  his  advocate  speak  at  this 
time,  the  recorder  shall  write  down  all  that  they  sav. 

27th.  If  the  accused  confesses  himself  guilty  of  another 
crime,  after  the  proof  is  admitted,  the  fiscal  shall  accuse 
him  of  it,  and  lie  shall  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary forms.  If  the  proof  of  the  first  crime  is  increased,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  prisoner  of  the  circumstance. 

28th.  In  the  interval  between  the  proof  and  the  publica- 
tion, tlio  prisoner  may  demand  audiences,  through  the 
gaoler.  The  inquisitors  must  grant  them  without  delay, 
in  order  to  profit  by  the  inclination  of  the  accused,  which 
may  change  from  day  to  day. 
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29th.  The  inquintors  moBt  not  neglect  to  cauM  the  ratC- 
fieation  of  the  witnessei,  or  to  take  any  measureg  to  discover 
the  truth. 

aOth.  The  raHfication  of  the  witnesses  shall  take  place 
before  responsible  persons,  such  as  two  priests.  Christians  of 
an  ancient  raoe,  and  of  a  pure  life  and  reputation.  The 
witnesaes  shall  be  asked  in  their  presence  if  they  reeoUect 
having  deposed  in  any  trial  before  the  Inquisition  :  if  they 
reply  in  the  affirmative,  they  shall  be  questioned  on  the  cir- 
cumstancesy  and  the  persons  interested  in  it.  When  they 
have  given  satisftction  on  this  article,  they  shall  be  informed 
that  the  fiscal  has  presented  them  as  witnesses  in  the  trial  of 
the  prisoner.  Their  first  declaration  shall  be  read  to  them^ 
and  if  they  say  that  they  have  attested  those  fiicts,  they  shall 
be  required  to  ratify  them,  making  any  additions,  aupprea- 
flions,  explanations,  and  alterations,  which  they  may  think 
proper.  These  shall  all  be  mentioned  in  the  verbal  process  . 
it  shall  also  be  stated  if  the  witness  is  at  that  time  at  liberty 
or  detained  in  the  chamber  of  audience,  or  in  his  chamber, 
and  why  he  has  not  appeared  in  the  ordinary  place. 

31st.  When  the  ratification  of  the  witnesses  is  concluded, 
the  publication  shall  be  prepared,  taking  a  copy  of  each 
deposition ;  it  ehall  be  literal,  except  in  all  that  may  tend  to 
discover  the  witnesses  to  the  accused.  If  the  declaration  is 
too  long,  it  shall  be  divided  into  several  chapters.  At  the 
publication  of  the  depositions,  they  shaU  not  be  read  to  the 
accused  all  at  once,  nor  all  the  articles  of  a  long  declaration. 
The  first  head  of  the  deposition  of  the  first  witness  shall  be 
read  to  him,  that  he  may  reply  to  it  with  more  precision  and 
fiicility  ;  they  shall  then  pass  to  the  second  chapter,  then  to 
the  third,  following  the  same  order  in  all  the  depositions. 
The  inquisitors  shall  hasten,  as  much  as  possible,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  depositions,  to  spare  the  accused  the  anxiety  of 
a  long  delay  ;  they  shall  avoid  all  that  may  lead  him  to  sup- 
pose that  new  charges  have  been  brought  against  him,  or 
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that  those  already  made  are  more  extended  than  in  their 
own  declarations ;  and  althousjh  such  circumstances  mav 
have  occurred,  and  the  accused  has  denied  the  charges,  they 
shall  cause  the  delay  of  the  formalities  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  trial. 

32nd.  The  inquisitors  shall  fulfil  the  form  of  the  publica- 
tion y  dictating  to  the  recorder  all  that  is  to  be  written  in  the 
presence  of  the  accused,  or  they  shall  write  it  themselves 
and  sign  it.  This  w^riting  shall  be  dated  with  the  year,  the 
month,  and  the  day,  when  the  witness  deposed,  provided  tliat 
It  is  not  inconvenient  to  do  so;  it  would  be  improper  if  the 
deponent  was  in  prison.  They  shall  also  mention  the  time 
and  place  when  the  facts  occurred,  because  this  is  useful  to 
the  accused  in  his  defence;  but  the  place  must  only  be 
designated  in  general  terms.  In  the  copy  of  the  deposition 
the  third  person  shall  be  used,  although  the  witness  spoke  in 
the  first.  Thus  it  must  be  said  :  The  witness  has  seen  or 
heard  the  accused  conversing  with  an  Individual,  &'c.* 

33rd.  If  an  accused,  who  has  made  declarations  in  several 
sittings,  reveals  crimes  committed  by  persons  whom  he 
named,  and  afterwards  makes  new  declarations,  only  cites 
these  persons  in  a  vague  and  general  manner,  employing  for 
example,  the  words,  all  those  ichom  I  have  na?necl,  or  a 
similar  expression ;  these  accusations  cannot  be  brought 
against  any  accused  person,  as  they  do  not  apply  in  a  direct 
manner ;  this  must  oblige  the  inquisitors  to  pay  attention 
to  the  prisoner  v/ho  speaks  of  different  individuals,  and 
cause  him  to  name  them  one  after  the  other,  and  afterwards 
to  state  the  facts  or  words  which  he  imputes  to  them. 

34th.  Although  the  accused  has  denied  the  charges,  the 
publication  of  the  depositions  must  be  read  to  him,  that  he 

♦  Tliis  form  is  very  prejudicial  to  tlie  prisoner,  when  the  conversation 
takes  ])lare  witli  one  person,  beraiisc  tlie  manner  of  relating"  the  fact 
supposes  tliree,  tlic  accused,  the  interlocutor,  and  the  individual  who  has 
eecn  or  heard. 
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may  not  call  in  question  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunal  which  has  arrested  him,  and  that  the  judges 
may  rely  with  more  confidence  on  the  law  when  they  pass 
sentence;  for  this  discretionary  power  exists  only  if  the 
accused  is  convicted  and  confesses  himself  guilty ;  otherwise, 
the  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  witnesses,  whose 
declarations  have  not  been  mentioned  to  him,  cannot  be  of 
any  value,  particularly  in  a  trial  of  this  kind,  when  the 
accused  is  not  present  at  the  oath  of  the  witnesses. 

35th.  When  the  accused  has  replied  to  the  publication 
of  the  depositions,  he  shall  be  permitted  to  consult  with  his 
advocate,  in  the  presence  of  an  inquisitor  and  the  recorder, 
that  he  may  prepare  his  defence.  The  recorder  shall  write 
down  the  particulars  of  the  conference  which  he  considers 
worthy  of  attention.  Neither  the  inquisitor  nor  recorder, 
still  less  the  advocate,  shall  remain  alone  with  the  accused. 
It  shall  be  the  same  with  all  other  persons,  except  the  gaoler 
or  his  deputy.  It  is  sometimes  eligible  that  learned  and 
pious  persons  should  visit  the  accused,  to  exhort  them  to 
confess  what  they  obstinately  deny,  though  they  have  been 
convicted.  These  interviews  can  only  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  recorder  or  an  inquisitor.  Procurators  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  be  appointed  for  the  prisoner,  though 
the  old  instrtictions  have  established  this  measure,  because 
experience  has  shewn  that  great  inconvenience  arises  from 
it* ;  besides  which  the  accused  derives  little  advantage 
from  itf.  If  any  unforeseen  circumstance  renders  this 
measure  necessary,  the  advocate  may  be  appointed  to  fill 
the  office. 

36th.  If  the  accused  wishes  to  write,  to  fix  the  points  of 

*  This  inconvenience  wu  the  dangler  to  which  the  secrecy  of  the  holy 
office  was  exposed  from  the  activity  of  these  procurators. 

t  This  is  folse ;  the  advanlag^es  on  the  contrary  were  very  important, 
because  the  procurators  who  knew  the  persons  capable  of  proving'  the 
challenge  of  presumed  witnesses,  informed  them  of  it,  in  order  to  favour 

the  accused. 
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his  defence,  he  shall  be  furnished  with  paper  :  but  the  sheets 
sliall  be  counted  and  numbered  by  the  recorder,  that  the 
accused  may  give  them  back  again  eitlier  written  upon  or 
blank.  When  his  work  is  finished,  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
converse  \vith  his  advocate,  to  whom  he  may  communicate 
what  he  has  written,  on  condition  that  his  defender  restores 
the  original  without  taking  a  copy  when  he  presents  his 
address  to  the  tribunal.  When  there  is  an  examination  in 
the  defence  of  the  prisoner,  he  shall  be  required  to  name,  on 
the  margin  of  each  article,  the  witnesses  he  wishes  to  call, 
that  those  who  are  the  most  worthy  of  credit  may  be  ex- 
amined. He  must  also  be  required  to  name  as  witnesses 
none  but  Christians  of  an  ancient  race,  who  are  neither  his 
servants  nor  relations,  unless  it  is  a  case  when  the  questions 
can  only  be  answered  by  them*.  Before  the  address  is 
presented  by  the  advocate,  if  the  accused  requires  it,  it  shall 
be  communicated  to  him,  and  the  inquisitors  shall  desire  the 
advocate  to  confine  himself  to  the  defence  of  the  accused  in 
what  he  has  to  say,  and  to  observe  a  strict  silence  on  every- 
thing said  in  the  world,  as  experience  has  shewn  the  incon- 
venience of  this  sort  of  revelations,  even  in  respect  to  the 
accused  persons  ;  they  shall  cause  liim  to  restore  all  the 
papers,  without  taking  copies  of  them,  or  even  of  the 
address,  of  which  he  must  give  up  the  notes,  if  there 
are  any. 

37th.  Whenever  the  prisoner  is  admitted  to  an  audience, 
the  fiscal  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  trial,  to  ascertain  if 
he  has  declared  anything  new  of  himself  or  others;  he  shall 
receive  his  declaration  judicially,  and  mark  the  names  of  the 
persons  of  whom  he  has  said  anything,  and  all  the  other 
points  which  might  elucidate  the  affair,  in  the  margin. 

*  The  New  Christians,  tlie  relations,  the  servants,  malefactors,  in- 
famous j)crsons,  in  fact  every  man,  a  wife,  a  child,  are  admitted  to  dcj)ose 
ag;ainst  the  accused,  and  he  cannot  call  as  a  witness  any  person  who  is  a 
relation  or  a  servant ! 
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SSth.  The  inquiBitora  shall  receive  the  informations  rela- 
tive to  the  defence  of  the  accused ,  the  depositions  in  his 
favour,  the  indirect  proofs  and  challenges  of  the  witnesses, 
with  as  much  care  and  attention  as  they  receive  those  of 
the  fiscal ;  that  the  detention  of  the  prisoner^  which  prevents 
him  from  acting  for  himself,  may  not  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
discovery  of  the  truth. 

.  89th*  When  the  inquisitors  receive  important  information 
in  defence  of  the  prisoner,  he  shall  be  brought  before  the 
tribnaai  accompanied  by  his  advocate ;  they  shall  inform  him 
that  the  proofe  of  all  the  circnmstancea  which  might  miti- 
gate his  crime  have  been  received,  and  that  they  can  con- 
dude  the  trial,  unless  any  other  demand  occurs  on  their  part, 
is  which  case  they  will  do  everything  which  may  be  per- 
mitted for  the  prisoner.  If  he  declares  that  he  has  nothing 
more  to  say,  the  fiscal  may  giv6  in  his  conclusions.  It  will  be 
proper,  however,  tiiat  he  should  not  do  it  immediately,  that 
he  may  take  advantage  of  every  circumstance  that  may  take 
place.  If  the  accused  demands  the  publication  of  the  depo- 
difcions  in  his  defence,  it  must  be  refused,  as  it  may  tend  to 
discover  the  persons  who  have  deposed  against  him*^ 

40th.  When  the  trial  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  sentence 
may  be  passed,  the  inquisitors  shall  convoke  the  ordinary 
and  the  consulters.  As  there  is  no  reporter,  the  dean  of  the 
inquintors  shall  report  the  trial,  without  giving  any  opinion, 
and  the  recorder  shall  read  it  in  the  presence  of  the  inqui- 
sitors and  the'^scal,  who  shall  sit  by  the  consultors,  and  re- 
tire when  he  has  heard  the  report,  before  the  judges  give 
their  votes.  The  consultors  shall  give  their  votes  first,  and 
then  the  ordinary,  the  inquisitors  after  him,  and  the  dean  the 
kst.    Each  voter  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  any  obser- 

*  This  is  aa  ittjnlios.  If  sn  aecnttd  psnon  had  seen  th^  proved 
afticlet  of  the  ezsiniiution  m  hid  defence,  or  if  they  had  heen  communi- 
cated to  his  lawyer,  be  would  have  often  derived  conduuTe  arguments 
firom  them  agaiott  the  depositions  for  the  prosecution. 
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vations  which  he  thinks  proper  in  giving  his  vote,  without 
being  interrupted  or  prevented.  If  the  inquisitors  give  dif- 
ferent votes,  they  shall  explain  their  motives,  to  prove  that 
there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  their  conduct.  The  recorder 
shall  write  each  opinion  in  a  register  prej^ared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  shall  afterwards  join  it  to  the  trial,  to  give 
testimony  of  it. 

41st.  When  the  accused  confesses  himself  guilty,  and  his 
confessions  have  the  required  conditions,  if  he  is  not  relapsed, 
he  shall  be  admitted  to  reconciliation ;  his  property  shall  be 
seized;  he  shall  be  clothed  in  the  habit  of  a  penitent,  or  a 
San-benito  (which  is  a  scapulary  of  linen  or  yellow  cloth, 
with  two  crosses  of  St.  Andrew  of  another  colour),  and  he 
sliall  be  confined  in  the  prison  for  those  who  are  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  namely,  that  of  Mercy.  As  to 
the  colours  of  the  habit  he  is  to  wear,  and  the  confiscation  of 
his  property,  there  are  Fueros  and  pri  vileges  existing  in 
some  provinces  of  Arragon,  and  other  rules  and  customs 
which  must  be  conformed  to,  in  acquitting  the  criminal,  and 
restoring  his  ordinary  garments  to  him,  according  to  the 
sentence.  If  it  is  proper  that  he  should  remain  in  prison  for 
an  unlimited  time,  it  shall  be  said  in  his  sentence,  that  his 
punishment  shall  last  as  long  as  the  inquisitors  think  proper. 
If  the  accused  has  really  relapsed,  after  abjuring  a  formal 
heresy,  or  is  vl  false  penitent  when  he  has  abjured  as  t;fo/^^i% 
suspected,  and  is  convicted  in  the  present  trial  of  the  same 
heresy,  he  shall  be  given  up  to  the  common  judge  according 
to  the  civil  law,  and  his  punishment  shall  not  be  remitted, 
although  he  may  protest  that  his  repentance  is  sincere,  and 
his  confession  true  in  this  case. 

42nd.  The  abjuration  must  be  written  after  the  sentence, 
and  signed  by  the  accused ;  if  he  is  incapable  of  signing  it, 
this  ceremony  must  be  performed  by  an  inquisitor  and  the 
recorder;  if  the  condemned  abjures  in  a  public  auto-da fcy 
the  abjuration  must  be  signed  the  next  day,  in  the  chamber 
of  audience. 
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43rd.  If  the  accused  is  convicted  of  heresy,  bad  faith,  and 
obstinacy,  he  shall  be  relaxed^  but  the  inquisitors  must  not 
neglect  to  endeavour  to  convert  him,  that  he  may  die  in  the 
faith  of  the  church. 

44th.  If  an  accused  who  has  been  condemned,  and  in- 
formed of  his  sentence  on  the  day  before  the  auto-da- fi, 
repents  during  the  night  and  confesses  his  sins,  or  part  of 
them,  in  a  manner  that  shews  true  repentance,  he  shall  not 
be  conducted  to  the  auto-da-fe^  but  his  execution  shall  be 
siispended,  because  it  might  be  improper  to  allow  him  to 
hear  the  names  of  the  persons  condenmed  to  death, 
and  those  condemned  to  other  punishments,  for  this 
knowledge  and  the  report  of  the  offence  might  assist  him  in 
preparing  his  judicial  confession.  I?  the  accused  is  converted 
on  the  scaffold  of  the  auto-da-fit  before  he  has  heard  his 
sentence,  the  inquisitors  must  suppose  that  the  fear  of  death 
has  more  influence  in  this  conversion  than  true  repentance; 
but  if,  from  different  circumstances  and  the  nature  of  the 
confession,  they  wish  to  suspend  the  execution,  they  are  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  considering  at  the  same  time  that  confessions 
made  in  such  circumstances  are  not  worthy  of  belief,  and 
more  particularly  those  which  accuse  other  individuals. 

45th.  The  inquisitors  must  maturely  consider  motives 
and  circumstances  before  they  decree  the  torture ;  and  when 
they  have  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  it,  they  must  state 
the  motive ;  they  must  declare  if  the  torture  is  to  be  em- 
ployed in  caput  propriuniy  because  the  accused  is  subjected 
to  it  as  persisting  in  his  denials,  and  incompletely  convicted 
in  his  own  trial ;  or  if  he  suffers  it  in  caput  alienum^  as  a 
witness  who  denies,  in  the  trial  of  another  accused,  the  facts 
of  which  he  has  been  a  joint  witness.  If  he  is  convicted  of 
bad  faith  in  his  own  cause,  and  is  consequently  liable  to  be 
relaxed  J  or  if  he  is  equally  so  in  any  other  affitir,  he  may  be 
tortured,  though    he    must  be   given    up  to   the  secular 

judge  for  what  concerns  him  personally.    If  he  does  not 
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reveal  anvthinor  in  beins:  tortured  as  a  witness,  he  shall 
nevertheless  be  coiKlemned  as  an  accused;  but  if  the  question 
forces  him  to  conft^ss  his  crime,  and  that  of  another  person, 
and  he  solicits  the  indulgence  of  his  judges,  the  inquisitors 
shall  conform  to  the  rules  of  rijjht. 

4Gth.  If  onlv  a  semi-proof  of  the  crime  exists,  or  if  ap- 
pearances will  not  admit  of  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner,  he 
shall  make  an  abjuration  as  being  either  violrntly  or  slightly 
suspected.  As  this  measure  is  not  a  punishment  for  the  past, 
but  a  precaution  for  the  future,  pecuniary  penalties  shall  be 
imposed  ;  but  he  shall  be  informed  that  if  he  again  commits 
the  crime  for  which  lie  was  denounced,  he  will  be  considered 
as  having  rclapsrd^  and  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular 
judge ;  for  this  purpose  ho  shall  sign  his  act  of  abjuration. 

47th.  In  cases  where  only  the  semi-proof,  or  some  indications 
of  a  crime  exist,  the  accused  has  been  sometimes  permitted 
to  clear  himself  canonically  before  the  number  of  persons 
appoint/[}d  in  the  ancient  instructions  ;  the  inquisitors,  the 
ordinary,  and  the  consultors,  may  therefore  allow  it  if  they 
think  proper,  but  they  must  observe  that  this  proceeding  is 
very  dangerous,  not  often  used,  and  can  only  be  employed 
witli  great  caution*. 

4Sth.  The  tliird  manner  of  proceeding  in  this  case  is  to 
employ  the  rpjr.stion.  This  measure  is  thought  to  be  dan- 
gerous and  not  certain,  because  its  effects  depend  upon  the 
physical  strengtli  of  the  subject;  consequently  no  rule  can 

*  //  teas  not  oftrn  used^  because  tlie  imjuisitors  wore  unwilling  to  re- 
veal the  secret;;!"  their  irrcirwlarprocee<linjjs  ;  Ihey  considered  it  da  ufrtr" 
o»/\»  hecaiKse  it  was  taviMirahie  to  the  accused,  in  the  few  cases  where  it 
liad  been  employed;  they  wished  it  to  be  used  witli  great  caution,  because 
they  felt  that  those  who  are  not  inquisitors  act  like  judires.  The  canoni- 
cal proof  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  twelve  persons,  who  declare  upon 
oath  whether  thev  believe  the  accused  to  be  innocent  or  iruiltv.  'J'hev 
were  a  kind  of  jury,  to  whom  the  in([uisitors  were  oblii^ed  to  ahow  the 
oriirinal  process,  and  thus  the  accused  depended  more  upon  the  jury  than 
on  the  inquisitorit. 
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be  prescribed  on  this  point ,  but  it  is  left  to  the  prudence  and 
equity  of  the  judges.  Nevertheless  the  question  shall  only 
be  decreed  by  the  ordinary^  the  consultors,  and  the  inqui- 
ntors,  or  applied  without  their  concurrence,  as  circumstances 
may  oecur^  when  their  presence  would  be  neceissary  *. 

49th«  When  it  k  necessary  to  decree  the  torture,  the  ac« 
cused  shall  be  informed  of  the  motires  for  employing  it,  and 
the  offences  for  which  he  is  to  suffer  it  \  but  after  it  has  been 
decided  he  shall  tidt  be  examined  on  any  particular  fact,  he 
Ihall  be  allowed  to  say  what  he  pleaded.  Experience  has 
shown  that  if  he  is  questioned  on  any  subject  when  pain  has 
reduced  him  tothe  last  extremity,  he  will  say  anything  that 
is  required  of  hini,  which  may  be  injurious  to  other  persons, 
in  making  thenl  parties  Concerned^  and  producing  other  in- 
conyeniencesi 

50thi  The  question  shall  not  be  decreed  until  the  process 
is  terminated,  and  the  defence  of  the  accused  hai  been  heard. 
As  the  sentence  of  recourse  to  the  question  admits  of  an  ap- 
peal, the  inquisitors  shall  consult  the  council^  if  the  case  is 
doubtful  $  if  the  accused  can  maintain  his  appeal^  it  shall  be 
admitted.  But  if  the  point  of  law  is  clear,  the  inquisitors 
are  not  required  to  consult  the  council,  or  to  admit  the  ap- 
plication of  the  accused  ;  they  are  at  liberty  to  proceed 
immediately  to  execution,  as  if  it  had  not  been  made. 

dlst.  If  the  inquisitors  think  that  the  appeal  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted, they  shall  send  the  writings  of  the  process  to  the 
Supreme  Council,  without  informing  the  parties,  or  any  in- 
dividual not  belonging  to  the  tribunal,  because  the  council 
will  send  an  order  to  the  inquisitors,  if  it  is  considered 
proper  that  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  it. 

S2nd.  If  an  inquisitor  is  challenged,  and  there  is  another 

^  I  have  not  read  any  process  which  proves  that  more  than  one  inqui- 
sitor has  assisted  at  this  execution ;  I  have  never  seen  either  the  ordinaiy, 
or  theconsultors  present  at  it ;  the  question  was  only  applied  in  the  pre-  ^ 
■eneeof  the  laqnisitor,  the  notary,  and  the  ezeentioners. 

R8 
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in  the  tribunal,  the  first  sluiU  abstain  from  performing  his 
office,  and  the  second  shall  take  his  place,  after  the  council 
has  been  informed  of  the  circumstance.  If  there  is  only  one 
inquisitor  in  tlie  tribunal,  theproceedinpjs  shall  be  suspended 
until  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council  lias  been  received; 
the  same  course  sliall  be  pursued  if  there  are  several  inqui- 
sitors, and  thev  are  all  challenofed. 

53rd.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  accused  has  been  put 
to  the  question,  he  shall  be  asked  if  he  persists  in  his  decla- 
rations, and  if  he  will  ratifv  them.  The  notary  of  the 
tribunal  shall  appoint  the  time  for  this  formality,  and  like- 
wise that  for  the  application  of  the  question.  If  at  this 
moment  the  accused  confesses  his  crimes,  and  afterwards 
ratifies  his  declarations  in  such  a  manner  that  the  inquisitors 
may  believe  him  to  be  converted,  repentant,  and  sincere  in 
his  confessions,  he  may  be  admitted  to  reconcihation,  not- 
wathstandins:  the  article  in  the  ordinance  of  Seville,  in  1484. 
If  the  accused  retracts  his  declarations,  the  inquisitors  shall 
proceed  according  to  rule. 

54th.  When  the  inquisitors,  the  ordinary,  and  the  con- 
suitors  decree  tlie  question,  they  shall  not  decide  on  what  is 
to  be  done  after  it  has  been  administered,  as  the  result  is 
uncertain,  notliinor  being  regulated  on  this  point.  If  the 
accused  resists  the  torture,  the  judges  shall  deliberate  on  the 
nature,  form,  and  quality  of  tlie  torture  wliich  he  has  suf- 
fered, on  the  degree  of  intensity  with  which  it  was  inflicted, 
on  the  age,  strength,  health,  and  vigour  of  the  patient;  they 
shall  compare  all  these  circumstances,  with  the  number,  the 
seriousness  of  the  indications  which  lead  to  the  supposition 
of  his  guilt,  and  they  shall  decide  if  he  is  already  cleared  by 
what  he  has  suflered  ;  in  the  affirmative  they  shall  declare 
him  free  from  prosecution,  in  the  other  case  he  shall  abjure 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  suspicion. 

55tli.  The  judges,  notary,  and  the  executioners  shall  be 
present  at  the   torture ;  wdien  it  Is  over,  the  inquisitors  shall 
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cause  an  individual  'Who  has  been  wounded  to  be  properly 
attended,  without  allowing  any  suspected  person  to  approach 
him,  until  he  has  ratified  his  declarations. 

56th.  The  inquisitors  shall  take  every  precaution  that  the 
goaler  shall  not  insinuate  anything  to  the  accused  relating  to 
his  defence,  that  he  may  only  follow  his  inclination  in  all 
that  he  says.  This  measure  does  not  allow  the  goaler  to  fill 
the  ofiice  of  guardian  or  defender  to  the  prisoner,  or  even 
representative  of  the  fiscal;  he  may  however  serve  as  a  writer 
for  the  accused,  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  write;  in  this 
case  he  shall  be  prohibited  from  substituting  his  own  ideas 
for  those  of  the  accused. 

57th.  The  affair  being  for  the  second  time  in  a  state  for 
passing  sentence,  there  shall  be  a  new  audience  of  the  inqui- 
sitors, the  ordinary,  the  consultors,  the  fiscal  and  the  notary.. 
The  fiscal  shall  hear  the  report  of  the  last  incidents,  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  contains  anything  important  relating  to  his  office; 
after  it  has  been  read  he  shall  retire,  that  the  judges  may 
remain  alone  when  they  proceed  to  vote. 

58th.  When  the  inquisitors  release  an  accused  person  from 
the  secret  prisons,  he  shall  be  conducted  to  the  chamber  of 
audience;  they  shall  there  ask  him  if  the  goaler  treated  him 
and  the  other  prisoners  well,  or  ill ;  if  he  has  communicated 
with  him  or  other  persons  on  subjects  foreign  to  the  trial;  if 
he  has  seen  or  known  that  other  prisoners  conversed  with 
persons  not  confined  in  the  prison,  or  if  the  goaler  gave  them 
any  advice.  They  shall  command  him  to  keep  secret  these 
details,  and  all  that  has  passed  since  his  detention,  and  shall 
make  him  sign  a  promise  to  this  effect,  if  he  knows  how  to 
Write,  that  he  may  fear  to  break  it. 

59th.  If  a  prisoner  dies  before  his  trial  is  terminated,  and 
his  declarations  have  not  extenuated  the  charges  of  the  wit- 
nesses, so  as  to  give  a  sufficient  cause  for  reconciliation,  the 
inquisitors  shall  give  notice  of  his  death  to  his  children,  his 
heirs,  or  other  persons  who  have  the  right  of  defending  his 
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memory  and  property;  and,  if  there  is  cause  to  pursue  the 
trial  of  the  deceased,  a  copy  of  the  depositions  and  the  act  of 
accusation  shall  be  remitted  to  them,  and  all  that  they  ad- 
vance in  defence  of  the  accused  shall  be  received. 

60th.  If  the  mind  of  an  accused  person  becomes  deranged 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  a  guardian  or  defender 
shall  be  appointed  for  him ;  if  the  children  or  relations  of 
the  accused  present  any  means  of  defence  in  his  favour  to  the 
tribunal,  when  he  is  in  possession  of  his  senses,  the  inquisitors 
shall  not  permit  them  to  be  joined  to  the  other  writings  of 
the  process,  because  neither  the  children  nor  relations  of  the 
accused  are  lawful  parties;  yet  in  a  distinct  and  separate 
w^riting  they  may  decree  what  they  think  fit,  and  take  mea- 
sures to  discover  the  truth,  without  communicating  with  the 
prisoner,  or  the  persons  who  represent  him. 

61st.  When  sufficient  proof  exists  to  authorize  proceedings 
against  the  memory  and  property  of  a  deceased  person,  ac- 
cordintr  to  the  (Uicient  iffslruclioti^  the  accusation  of  the  fiscal 
shall  be  siixnified  to  the  children,  the  heirs,  or  other  interested 
persons,  each  of  whom  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the  notification. 
If  no  person  presents  himself  to  defend  the  memory  of  the 
accused,  or  to  appeal  against  the  seizure  of  his  goods,  the 
inquisitors  shall  appoint  a  defender,  and  pursue  the  trial, 
considering  him  as  a  party.  If  any  one  interested  in  the  af- 
fair appears,  his  rights  shall  be  admitted,  although  he  should 
be  a  prisoner  in  the  holy  office  at  the  time ;  but  he  shall  be 
obliged  to  choose  a  free  person  to  act  for  him.  Until  the 
affiiir  is  terminated,  the  sequestration  of  the  property  cannot 
take  j>lace,  because  it  has  passed  into  other  hands:  yet  the 
possessors  shall  be  deprived  of  it^  if  the  deceased  is  found 
guilty. 

62nd.  If  a  person  is  found  not  liable  to  prosecution,  this 
resolution  of  the  tribunal  shall  be  announced  in  ihi}  aufo-d(t-fV 
by  a  public  act,  in  any  manner  most  suitable  to  the  interested 
party  ;  the  errors  with  which  he  was  charged  shall  not  be 
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designated,  if  the  aocoiation  is  not  proved.  If  a  deceeaed 
penon  is  prononmced  free  firom  proeecutioQ,  the  jadgraentt 
■kail  be  formally  published,  because  the  action  was  publi<» 
and  notorious. 

63rd.  When  a  defender  is  appdnted  for  the  memory  of  a 
person  accused  after  his  death,  in  defiiult  of  interested  per«» 
sons  to  take  his  defence,  the  choice  must  only  &M  on  a  person 
not  belonging  to  the  Inquisition;  but  he  must  be  required  to 
keep  all  the  proceedings  secret,  and  not.to  communicate  the 
depontiona  and  the  acousktions  to  any  but  the  lawyers  of  the 
prisoners,  unless  a  decision  of  the-  inqubitors  authorise  bim 
to  make  them  known  to  other  persons. 

64th.  When  absent  individuals  are  to  be  tried,  they  shall 
be  summoned  to  appear,  by  three  public  acts  of  citation  at 
different  intervals,  according  to  the  known  or  supposed  {^ace 
of  their  residence.  The  fiscal  shall  denounce  them  contuma- 
cious, at  the  end  of  each  citation. 

69th.  The  inquisitors  may  fake  cognizance  of  several 
crimes  which  occasion  suspicion  of  heresy,  although  they  •  do 
not  consider  the  accused  an  heretic,  on  account  of  certain 

• 

Circumstances;  such  as  bigamy,  blasphemy,  and  suspicious 
propositions.  In  these  cases  the  application  •  of  the  punish^ 
ments  depends  upon  the  prudence  of  the  judges,  who  ought 
to  follow  the  rules  of  right,  and  consider  the  gravity  of  the 
offence.  However,  if  they  condemn  the  accused  to  corporeid 
punishment,  such  as  Whipping,  or  the  galleys,  they  shall  not 
say  that  it  may  be  commuted  for  pecniiiary  penalties;  for 
this  measure  would  be  an  extortion,  and  an  infringement  of 
the  respect  due  to  the  tribunal. 

66th.'  If  the  inquisitors  and  the  ordinary  differ  in  opinion 
when  they  assemble  to  give  their  votes  on  the  definitive  sen- 
tence, the  trial  shall  be  referr^  to  the  Supreme  Council; 
but  if  the  division  is  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  ilie 
consultors  have  voted,  the  inquisitors  may  pass  them  over, 
(although  they  may  be  more  numerous,)  agd  establish  the 
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definitive  lentence  on  their  own  yotes,  and  that  of  the  ordi- 
naiy,  unless  the  importance  of  the  case  coropeb  them  to 
apply  to  the  coanciU  even  if  .the  inquisitors,  the  consultors, 
and  ordinary  are  unanimous^. 

67th.  The  secret  notcaries  shall  draw  up  as  many  literal  and 
certified  copies  of  the  declaraUons  of  the  witnesses,  and  the 
confessions  of  the  accused*  i|s  there  are  persons  designated  as 
guilty,  or  suspected  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  that  there  may 
be  a  separate  proceeding  against  each ;  for  the  writings  which 
contain  the  original  charges  are  not  sufficient,  since  experi- 
ence  has  shewn  that  it  always  causes  confusion,  and  the  pre- 
scribed method  has  been  employed  several  times,  although  it 
increases  the  labour  of  the  notaries. 

68th.  When  the  inquisitors  are  informed  that  any  of  the 
prisoners  have  communicated  with  other  detained  persons, 
they  shall  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  fiust,  inform  themselves 
of  the  name  and  quality  of  the  denounced  persons,  and  if  they 
are  accused  of  the  same  species  of  crime.  These  details  shall 
be.  mentioned  in  the  process  of  each  prisoner.  In  these 
cases  little  credit  can  be  given  to  any  subsequent  declarations 
made  by  these  persons,  either  in  their  own  cause,  or  in  the 
trial  of  another. 

69th.  Where  a  trial  has  been  suspended  by  the  inquisitors, 
if  another  commences,  though  for  a  different  crime,  the 
charges  of  the  first  shall  be  added  to  those  of  the  second,  and 
the  fiscal  shall  maintain  them  in  his  act  of  accusation,  be* 
cause  they  aggravate  the  new  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  is 
accused. 

70th.  When  two  or  more  prisoners  have  been  placed  in 
the  same  prison,  they  shall  not  be  afterwards  separated,  or 
introduced  to  other  companions ;  if  extraordinary  circum* 
stances  make  it  impossible  to  comply  with  this  order,  they 
shall  be  stated  in  the  process  of  each  person,  and  this  incident 

^  It  iFfti  aAenrards  regelated  that  thii  »bou1d  be  done  in  all  definitira 
sentcneet. 
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ought  to  diminish  the  weight  of  theii^  declaratioBs  after  the 
change  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  eadi  prisoner  will  tell  his  com- 
panions all  that  he  knows  and  has  seen,  and  that  these  re- 
ports will  influence  the  other  prisoners  in  the  recantations 
which  they  sometimes  oppose  to  their  first  confessions. 

7Ist.  If  a  prisoner  falls  sick,  the  inquisitors  must  carefully 
provide  him  with  every  assistance,  and  more  particularly  at- 
tend to  all  that  relates  to  his  soul.     If  he  asks  for  a  confessor, 
the  inquisitors  shall  summon  a  learned  man,  worthy  of  pos- 
sessing their  confidence ;  they  shall  recommend  that  he  shall 
not  undertake  any  commission  for  any  person,  during  the 
sacramental  confession  ;  and  if  the  accused  gives  him  one  out 
of  the  tribunal  of  penance,  that  he  shall  communicate  to  the 
Inquisition  everything  relating  to  his  trial.      The  confessor 
shall  be  required  to  inform  the  accused  that  he  cannot  be 
absolved  in  the  sacrament  of  penitence,  unless  he  confesses 
the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused.     If  the  sick  person  is  in 
danger  of  dying,  or  is  a  woman  about  to  be  delivered,  the 
rules  appointed  for  such  cases  shall  be  followed.     If  the  ac- 
cused does  not  ask  for  a  confessor,  and  the  physician  declares 
that  he  is  in  danger,  he  shall  be  induced  to  make  the  request, 
and  to  confess  himself.     If  the  accused  makes  a  judicial  con- 
fession of  his  crime,  agreeing  with  the  charges,  he  shall  be 
reconciled,  and  when  he  has  been  acquitted  by  the  tribunal, 
the  confessor  shall  give  him  absolution.     In  case  of  death, 
ecclesiastical  sepulture  shall  be  granted,  but  secretly,  unless 
it  is  inconvenient.     If  the  accused  demands  a  confessor  when 
he  is  in  good  health,  it  may  be  useful  to  refuse  it,  as  he 
cannot  be  absolved  until  after  his  reconciliation ;  unless  he 
has  already  judicially  confessed  enough  to  justify  the  charges ; 
in  that  case  the  confessor  may  encourage  him  to  be  patient. 

72nd.  The  witnesses  in  a  trial  shall  not  be  confronted, 
because  experience  has  shewn  that  this  measure  is  useless  and 
inconvenient,  independently  of  the  infringement  of  the  law  of 
secrecy  which  is  the  result. 
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73rd.  When  an  inquisitor  visits  the  towns  of  the  district 
of  his  tribunal,  he  shall  not  undertake  any  trial  for  heresy, 
or  arrest  any  denounced  person,  but  he  shall  receive  the  de- 
clarations, and  send  them  to  the  tribunal.  Yet  if  it  is  the 
case  of  a  person  whose  flight  may  be  apprehended,  he  may 
be  arrested  and  sent  to  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office ;  the 
inquisitor  may  also  decide  upon  affairs  of  small  consequence, 
such  as  heretical  blasphemies,  which  may  be  judged  without 
arresting  the  parties.  The  inquisitor  shall  not  exercise  this 
authority  without  being  empowered  by  the  ordinary. 

74th.  In  the  definitive  sentence  pronounced  against  an 
individual  declared  guilty  of  heresy,  and  condemned  to  be 
deprived  of  his  property,  the  period  when  he  first  fell  into 
heresv  shall  be  indicated,  because  this  knowledge  may  be 
useful  to  the  steward  of  the  confiscations  ;  it  shall  likewise 
be  mentioned  if  this  declaration  is  founded  on  the  confession 
of  the  accused,  on  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  or  on 
both,  ff  this  formality  is  omitted,  and  the  steward  demands 
that  it  shall  be  fulfilled,  the  inquisitors  shall  comply  ;  if  it 
cannot  be  done  by  all  together,  it  shall  at  least  be  executed 
bv  one  of  them,  or  the  consultors. 

75th.  An  account  shall  be  given  by  the  gaoler  of  the 
common  and  daily  nourishment  of  each  prisoner,  according 
to  the  price  of  the  eatables  ;  if  there  is  in  the  prison  a 
person  of  quality,  or  who  is  rich  and  has  several  domestics, 
he  shall  be  supplied  with  the  quantity  of  food  which  he  re- 
quires, but  only  on  condition  that  the  remnants  be  distri- 
buted to  the  poor,  and  not  given  to  the  gaoler. 

7(3th.  If  the  prisoner  has  a  wife  or  children,  and  they  require 
to  be  maintained  from  his  sequestrated  property,  a  certain 
sum  for  each  day  shall  be  alloAved  them,  proportioned  to 
their  number,  age,  quality,  and  the  state  of  their  health,  as 
well  as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  these  possessions.  If  any 
of  the  children  exercise  any  profession,  andean  thus  provide 
for  themselves,  they  shall  not  receive  any  part  of  the  allowance. 
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77th.  When  any  trials  are  terminated  and  sentences  passed  t 
the  inquisitors  shall  fix  the  day  for  the  celebration  of  an  auto* 
da^e.  They  give  notice  of  it  to  the  ecclesiastical  chapter 
and  the  municipality  of  the  town^  and  likewise  to  die  presi^ 
dent  and  the  judges  of  the  royal  court,  if  there  is  one,  that 
they  may  assemble  with  the  tribunal,  and  accompany  it  to 
the  ceremony  aocording  to  custom.  They  shall  use  proper 
means  that  the  execution  of  those  who  are  to  be  ndcused 
shall  take  place  before  night,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents* 

78th.  The  inquisitors  shall  not  permit  any  person  to  enter 
the  prisons  on  the  day  before  the  auto^^fe^  except  the 
confessors  and  the  famUiau  of  the  holy  office  when  their 
employments  make  it  necessary.  The  familiars  shall  receive 
the  prisoner  and  be  responsible  for  him,  after  the  notary 
has  taken  evidence  of  it  in  writing,  and  shall  be  required  to 
take  him  back  to  the  prisons  after  the  ceremony  of  the  auto* 
da^fSi  if  he  is  not  given  over  to  the  secular  judge ;  they 
shall  not  allow  any  person  to  speak  to  him  on  the  road^  or 
inform  him  of  anything  that  is  passing. 

79th.  On  the  day. after  the  auto^da-fi^  the  inquisitors 
shall  catise  all  the  reconciled  persons  to  be  brought  into  their 
presence.  They  shall  explain  to  each  the  sentence  which 
had  been  read  the  day  before,  and  shall  tell  him  to  what 
punishment  he  would  have  been  condemned  if  he  had  not 
confessed  his  crime ;  they  shall  examine  them  all,  particularly 
on  what  passes  in  the  prisons,  and  they  shall  afterwarcb  ' 
give  them  iQto  the  custody  of  the  gaoler  of  the  perpetual 
prisons,  who  shall  be  c<»nmiasioned  to  observe  that  they 
accomplish  their  penances,  and  to  inform  them  when  they 
liil.  He  shall  also  be  required  to  supply  the  prisoners  with 
everything  they  want,  and  to  procure  work  for  those  who 
can  occupy  themselves,  that  they  may  contribute  to  their 
subsistence,  and  be  able  to  alleviate  their  misery. 

80th.  The  inquisitors  shall  visit  the  perpetual  prisons 
from  time  to  time,  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners 
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and  if  they  are  well  treated.  In  those  places  where  there 
is  no  p'-rprtiuil  prison  a  house  shall  be  ])r()vided  instead, 
for  without  this  precaution  it  is  impossible  to  inflict  the 
punishment  of  imprisonment  on  those  who  are  condemned 
to  it,  or  to  ascertain  if  they  faithfully  accomplish  their 
penances. 

8 1st.  Tlie  San-benitO'S  of  all  those  persons  who  have  been 
condemned  to  reladnUon^  shall  be  exposed  in  their  respective 
parishes,  after  they  have  been  burnt  in  person  or  in  effio^y  ; 
the  same  shall  be  done  with  the  Smi-hrnitDS  oi  the  reconciled 
persons,  after  they  have  left  them  off:  no  San-bc?n'to.\'  shall 
be  suspended  in  the  churches  for  those  individuals  avIio  liave 
been  reconciled  before  the  term  of  p;race,  as  they  have  not 
been  condemned  to  wear  them.  The  inscription  for  the 
Scui-benito  shall  consist  of  the  names  of  tlie  condemned 
persons,  a  notice  of  the  heresies  for  which  they  were 
punished,  and  of  the  time  when  they  suffered  their  penance, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  disgrace  of  the  heretics  and  their 
descendants. 

As  this  formulary  is  still  in  force  in  the  tribunals  of  the 
holy  office,  it  appeared  to  me  useless  to  follow  minutely  the 
details  of  the  events  of  the  reign  of  each  inquisitor-general, 
since  the  nature  of  the  institution  may  be  known  by  the 
picture  1  have  given  of  its  laws  and  ordinances,  and  by  the 
observations  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  history. 

I  shall  only  say,  that  Don  Ferdinand  Valdes  was,  in  1.506, 
succeeded  by  Don  Diego  Espinosa,  Bishop  of  Siguenza  and 
President  of  the  Council  of  Castile.  Espinosa  died  on  the  ;3t}i 
of  September,  l.;72.  Don  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  Bishop  of 
Placentia  and  Estremadura,  was  the  next  inquisitor-general, 
but  he  died  before  he  had  entered  on  his  office. 

The  king  appointed  the  Cardinal  Gaspard  de  Quiroga, 
Archbisliop  of  Toledo,  to  be  the  eleventh  inquisitor-general: 
he  died  on  the  20tli  November,  lo94. 
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Don  Jerome  Manriquez  de  Lara  succeeded  Qairoga;  he 
was  Bishop  of  Avila,  and  the  son  of  Cardinal  Manriquez^  who 
had  filled  the  same  office  under  Charles  V. 

Don  Jerome  died  in  September,  1595,  and  after  him  Don 
Pedro  Portocarrero,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Inquisition. 

The  fourteenth  inquisitor-general  was  the  Cardinal  Don 
Ferdinand  Nino  de  Guevara,  Archbishop  of  Seville,  who 
took  possession  in  December,  1599,  during  the  reign  of  Phi- 
lip III. 

It  was  under  Philip  il.  that  the  Inquisition  committed  the 
greatest  cruelties,  and  the  reign  of  this  prince  is  the  most  re- 
markable period  of  the  history  of  the  holy  office. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  SOME  AUTOS-DA-FB  CELEBRATED  IN  MURCIA. 

The  opinions  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  other  Protestant 
reformers,  were  not  disseminated  in  the  other  cities  in  Spain 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  at  Seville  and  Valladolid;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  Spain  would  soon  have 
been  infected  with  the  heresy,  but  for  the  extreme  severity 
shewn  towards  the  Lutherans.  From  1560  till  1570  at  least 
one  auto-da-fe  was  celebrated  every  year  in  every  Inquisition 
of  the  kingdom,  and  some  heretics  of  the  new  sect  always  ap« 
peared  among  the  condenmed  persons.  Yet  the  progress  of 
Lutheranism  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  Judaism  and 
Mahometanism,  because  these  religions  had  been  long  esta- 
blished, and  the  ancestors  of  a  great  number  of  Spanish 
liEtmilies  had  professed  them.  An  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
what  passed  in  the  other  tribunals  from  some  notices  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  of  Murcia. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1557,  a  solemn  auto-da-fe  was  cele- 
brated at  Murcia,  where  eleven  individuals  were  burnt,  and 
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forty-three  were  reconciled.  On  the  12tli  of  February, 
1559,  thirty  victims  were  burnt  with  five  effigies,  and  forty- 
three  were  reconciled.  On  the  14th  February,  in  the 
same  year,  1560,  fourteen  persons  were  burnt,  and  twenty 
effigies :  twenty-nine  persons  were  subjected  to  penances. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  sixteen  indi- 
viduals perished  in  the  flames,  and  forty-eight  were  con- 
demned to  penances. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1562,  another  aufo-da-fe  took 
place,  composed  of  twenty-three  persons,  who  were  burnt, 
and  of  sixty-three  who  were  condemned  to  penances.  They 
were  all  punished  as  Judaic  heretics;  among  the  first  may 
be  remarked,  Fray  Louis  do  Valdecagnas,  a  Franciscan, 
descended  from  the  ancient  Jews ;  he  was  condemned  for 
having  preached  the  law  of  Moses;  Juan  de  Santa-F6,  Al- 
bert Xuarez,  and  Paul  d'Ayllon,  aldermen  or  sheriffs ; 
Pedro  Gutierrez,  a  member  of  the  municipality;  and  Juan 
de  Leon,  syndic  of  the  city. 

An  auiO'da'fr  was  celebrated  in  the  same  town  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1563;  seventeen  persons  were  burnt  in  person, 
and  four  in  effigy  ;  forty-seven  others  were  subjected  to  pe- 
nances. 1  shall  mention  those  distinguished  by  their  rank  or 
some  particularity  in  their  trials. 

Don  Philip  of  Arragon,  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  came  to  Spain  while  he  was  very  young,  and  be- 
came a  Christian  ;  he  had  for  his  godfather  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  Viceroy  of  Valencia,  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  eldest 
son  of  the  King  of  Naples,  Frederic  HI.  Neither  his  rank, 
as  the  son  of  an  emperor,  nor  the  advantage  of  having  a  prince 
for  his  godfather,  were  sufficiejit  to  prevent  the  inquisitors 
from  exposing  him  to  the  disgrace  of  appearing  in  a  solemn 
aiito-da-fc ;  he  was  introduced  in  the  ceremonv  with  the 
paper  mitre  on  his  head,  terminated  by  long  horns,  and 
covered  with  fio-ures  of  devils.  In  this  state  he  was  admitted 
to  public  reconciliation,  after  which  he  was  to  be  imprisoned 
for  three  years  in  a  convent,  then  banished  for  ever  from  the 
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town  of  Elche  where  be  had  settled,  and  from  the  kingdoma 
of  Valencia,  Arragon,  Mnrcia,  and  Grenada.  The  itiqui« 
tfitors  boasted  much  of  the  lenity  of  this  sentence,  and  in** 
formed  the  pablic  that  it  was  occasioned  by  Don  Philip'b 
having  given  himself  up,  instead  of  taking  flight  as  he  might 
hare  done.  It  appears  that,  after  his  baptism,  he  had  shewn 
some  interest  and  inclination  to  the  sect  of  Mahomet ;  he  had 
also  given  assistance  to  some  apostates,  and  had  shewn  him-* 
self  a  &vourer  and  concealer  of  heretics.  He  was  also  ac« 
eused  of  having  made  a  compact  with  the  devil,  and  having 
practised  sorcery. 

The  licentiate  Antonio  de  Villena,  a  native  of  Albaeette, 
and  h  priest  and  preacher  much  esteemed  at  court*  appeared 
in  the  auto-da-fS  in  his  shirt,  with  his  head  uncovered  and  a 
flambeau  ih  hia  hand;  he  abjured  heresy  as  slightly  sus* 
pected.  He  was  reconciled,  and  condemned  to  one  yearns 
imprisonment,  without  the  privilege  of  celebrating  the  holy 
mysteries;  deprrived  for  ever  of  the  power  of  preaching, 
banished  from  Madrid  for  two  years,  and  obliged  to  pay  five 
hundred  ducats  towards  the  expenses  of  the  holy  office.  His 
crime  was  having  spoken  ill  of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  th^ 
inquisitor-general  Valdes,  sajring  that  he  persecuted  him^ 
and  that  he  would  find  an  opportunity  of  complaining  to  the 
king.  He  had  also  been  unfortunate  enough  to  betray  the 
fiysteth  of  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office,  after  having  been  de^ 
tained  there  twice  for  suspicious  propositions. 

Juan  de  Sotomayor,  of  Jewish  origin,  and  a  nfttive  of  the 
town  of  Murcia,  appeared  in  the  auto-da-ff  as  a  penitent, 
with  the  gag  and  the  cord  round  his  neck.  He  was  con*- 
demhed  to  receive  two  hundred  stripes,  to  wear  the  Safb- 
benitOj  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  House  of  Mercy  for  life, 
with  a  threat  that  he  should  be  treated  with  still  greater  se- 
verity, if  he  presumed  to  converse  with  any  one  on  the  aflairs 
of  the  Inquisition.  Juan  de  Sotomayor  had  already  been 
arrested    and    condemned  to  a  penance,  as   suspected   of 
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Judaism.  When  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  conversed  with  several 
j^ersons  on  the  subject,  repeated  the  confession  he  had  made, 
and  some  other  circumstances.  This  was  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  condemned  to  receive  two  hundred  stripes,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life! 

Francis  Guillen,  a  merchant,  of  Jewish  origin,  appeared  in 
the  autO'da-fc ,  with  several  persons  condemned  to  be  relaxed y 
in  virtue  of  a  definitive  sentence  confirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Council,  which  was  to  be  read  during  the  ceremony,  with 
the  charges  against  him.  In  the  midst  of  the  auto-da-ft 
Francis  announced  that  he  had  new  declarations  to  make. 
Immediately  Don  Jerome  Manriquez  (son  of  the  Cardinal  of 
that  name,  and  who  was  afterwards  inquisitor-general,)  de- 
scended from  the  tribunal,  took  off  the  insignia  of  7Wa2a/zo/i, 
and  gave  Francis  those  belonging  to  a  j^erson  intended  to  be 
reconciled. 

The  history  of  this  trial  proves  the  arbitraiy  conduct,  and 
the  disorder  with  which  the  inquisitors  pursued  ard  judged 
the  causes,  and  executed  their  sentences. 

More  than  twenty  witnesses  deposed  that  Francis  Guillen 
had  attended  assemblies  of  the  Jews  in  1551,  and  the  follow- 
ing years.  He  was  sent  to  the  secret  prisons,  and  his  sen- 
tence o^  relaxation  \xi\%  pronounced  in  December,  15G1.  The 
process  having  been  sent  to  the  Supreme  Council,  the  Council 
remarked  that  two  new  witnesses  having  been  heard  before 
the  end  of  the  trial,  their  depositions  had  not  been  communi- 
cated to  the  condemned;  in  consequence  they  commanded 
that  this  formalitv  should  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  votes 
should  be  afterwards  given,  according  to  law.  The  inquisi- 
tors obeyed,  but  they  did  not  agree  on  the  sentence;  some 
voted  for  relaxation,  the  others,  that  the  trial  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  that  the  accused  should  be  induced  to  acknow- 
ledire  that  which  was  admitted  to  be  true,  from  tlie  state  of 
the  depositions.  Francis  had  three  audiences,  in  which  he 
confessed  several  other  facts  which  related  to  liimself,  or  con- 
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cerned  other  persons ;  the  inquisitors  then  voted  a  second 
time  for  the  definitive  sentence.  Francis  was  unanimously 
declared  to  be  a  false  penitent,  for  having  confessed  only  a 
part  of  his  crimes,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  reloaded:  bat 
it  was  agreed  that  as  he  had  concealed  fiicts  concerning  per* 
sons  of  consideration,  he  should  be  induced  to  make  a  more 
extended  declaration. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  Guillen  named  twelve  accomplices 
in  his  heresy,  and  ratified  his  declaration.  On  the  9th  of 
Mi^  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  be.  told  to  prepare  to  die 
the  next  day.  Francis  inquired  if  his  life  would  be  spared 
supposing  that  he  revealed  all  he  knew:  they  replied  that  he 
might  depend  upon  the  clemency  of  his  judges.  He  de« 
manded  another  audience,  named  a  great  many  persons  as  his 
accomplices,  and  designated  Fray  Louis  de  Valdecagnas,  as 
the  principal  preacher  of  the  party.  Some  time  after  he  ac- 
cused other  persons.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  the  inquisitors 
assembled,  with  the  ordinary  and  consultors,  and  decided  that 
Francis  should  appear  in  the  autchdo'fe  with  the  habit  of  the 
relaxed  persons,  in  order  to  make  him  suppose  that  he  was 
condemned  to  die;  but  that  he  should  be  reconciled,  with  the 
punishment  of  the  san^bemtOy  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
confiscation. 

When  he  was  placed  among  those  destined  to  the  flames, 
Francis  demanded  an  audience.  The  inquisitor  Manriquez 
then  informed  him  of  his  sentence ;  and  when  he  was  taken  back 
to  the  prison,  he  made  a  new  declaration  against  nine  per- 
sons, allying  that  he  had  forgotten  them  in  his  other  depo- 
sitions :  he  ratified  these  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month. 

Some  days  after  the  inquisitor-general  caused  the  tribunal 
to  be  visited;  the  visitor  declared  that  the  judges  had  acted 
contrary  to  the  laws  in  conducting  Francis  to  the  auto^dorfe 
in  the  habit  of  a  relaxed  person,  when  they  had  decided  on 
his  reconciliation.  The  inquisitors  endeavoured  to  justify 
themselves  by  saying  that  they  thought  it  would  frighten 
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the  accused  into  making  new  declarations.  The  visitor  com- 
manded  that  Francis  should  be  reconciled  and  taken  to  the 
prison  of  the  Penite?it>:,  likewise  called  that  of  Mercy. 

Francis,  who  was  probably  a  little  deranged,  declared  se- 
veral times  that  ho  had  deceived  the  inquisitors  by  accusing 
some  persons  as  heretics  who  were  innocent,  because  he  hoped 
that  he  should  escape  death  by  this  proceeding.  These  words 
were  reported  to  the  inquisitors,  and  Francis  was  taken  to 
the  secret  prisons.  There  was  an  act  of  accusation  against 
him;  he  acknowledged  all  the  articles  of  the  fiscal,  and  af- 
firmed upon  oath  that  all  his  declarations  were  true;  he  rati- 
fied them,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  pardoned.  On  the 
19th  of  January,  1.004,  he  was  condemned  to  appear  in  the 
axdO'da-fr  w^th  the  gag,  to  receive  two  hundred  stripes,  and 
to  pass  three  years  in  the  house  of  Prnitence.  Francis  suf- 
fered the  stripes,  but  they  did  not  render  him  more  prudent, 
for  he  declared,  even  in  the  prison,  that  he  was  unjustly 
treated,  for  all  that  he  had  said  was  false,  and  dictated  by 
fear. 

In  15<)5,  the  Inquisition  of  Murcia  received  the  visit  of  a 
new  commissary,  who  obliged  Francis  to  appear  before  him 
as  a  witness,  to  ratifv  a  declaration  which  he  had  made  as^ainst 
Catlierinc  Perez,  his  wife,  for  Judaism.  The  following  dia- 
logue took  place  between  the  visitor  and  the  witness: — 

Do  vou  remember  making  a  declaration  against  Catherine 
Perez,  your  wife? — Yes. 

What  was  that  declaration? — It  will  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  trial.  (The  declaration  was  here  read  to 
Francis.) 

Is  what  you  have  just  heard  true? — No. 

Why  then  did  you  affirm  that  it  was  so? — Because  I  heard 
an  inquisitor  say  it. 

Arc  the  declarations  against  other  persons  true? — No. 

Why  did  you  make  them? — Because  I  perceived  in  the 
avto-da-fe  at  which  I  assisted,  that  the  contents  were  read 
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ill  the  publication  of  the  deposiiionB,  and  I  thought  that  if  I 
declared  it  to  be  truet  I  ihoald  aroid  death  as  being  a  good 
penitent. 

Why  did  you  make  yonr  ratifieation  after  the  tmto-da'fef 
irhen  the  fiscal  presented  yon  as  a  witness  against  yonr  wiie» 
and  other  persons  ? — ^For  the  same  reason. 

After  this  oonrersation,  Francis  was  sent  back  to  the 
prison,  where  he  wrote  a  kind  of  memorial ,  in  which  he  said 
that  none  of  the  witnesses  were  admissible  against  him,  be* 
cause  they  diflered  and  contradicted  each  other  in  their  de* 
derations. 

When  the  Tisitor  was  gone,  the  inquisitors  recommenced 

their  prosecution ;  the  fiscal  accused  Francis  Guillen  of  the 

crime  of  revocation^  saying  that  he  had  imposed  on  them 

from  fear,  ignorance,  or  some  other  motire.     When  Francis 

again  found  himself  in  danger^  he,  as  might  have  been  ex« 

pected,  declared  that  his  first  depositions  were  true,  and  that 

the  cause  of  his  retracting  was  a  mental  indisposition,  with 

which  he  had  been  affected.    On  the  10th  November,  1565, 

Francis  was  condemned  to  appear  in  the  autO'darf^  to  receive 

three  hundred  stripes,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a 

prison.    The  punishment  of  imprisonment  was  commuted 

for  that  of  serving  in  the  galleys,  as  long  as  the  strength  and 

health  of  Francis  allowed  of  it.    The  judges  reserved  the 

right  of  deciding  this  point  themselves.     The  prisoner  was 

conducted  to  the  auio-da-fi  on  the  9th  of  December,  and 

suffered  the  punishment  of  whfppii^ ;  he  was  then  transferred 

to  the  common  royal  prison. 

After  he  arrived  there,  he  wrote  to  his  judges,  declaring 

himself  incapable  of  serving  in  the  galleys*    The  tribunal 

revised  the  judgment,  and  sent  him  to  the  house  of  Mercy, 

This  proceeding  displeased  the  fiscal,  who  protested*  against 

it,  saymg,  that  the  office  of  the  judges  did  not  extend  beyond 

the  sentence,  and  that  they  had  not  the  right  of  commuting 

the  punishment,  without  the  consent  of  the  inquintor-general ; 

S8 
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the  affair  stopped  here,  and  Francis  had  been  sufficiently 
punished  for  liis  indiscretion  to  render  him  more  cautious  for 
the  future. 

The  irregularity  and  disorder  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
tribunal  may  be  seen  still  more  clearly  in  another  trial  before 
the  Inquisition  of  Murcia,  about  the  same  time,  and  which 
was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  the  depositions  of  Guillen. 
It  was  instituted  against  Melchior  IlernandcZy  a  merchant 
of  Toledo,  w^iich  he  afterwards  left  to  establish  himself  at 
Murcia.  As  he  was  descended  from  the  Jews,  he  was  sus- 
pected of  being  attached  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors.  After 
being  taken  to  the  secret  prisons  from  the  informations  of 
seven  witnesses,  he  had  his  first  audience  of  admonition  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1564  ;  he  was  accused  of  having  frequented 
a  clandestine  synagogue  in  Murcia,  from  1551  to  1557,  when 
the  assembly  was  discovered  ;  and  of  having  acted  and  dis- 
coursed in  a  manner  that  proved  liis  apostasy.  Two  wit- 
nesses afterwards  appeared,  and  the  accused  having  denied 
all  the  charges,  the  joubli cation  of  the  nine  deponents  was 
given  to  him :  he  persisted  in  his  denial,  and  by  the  advice 
of  his  defender,  alleged  that  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
could  not  be  admitted,  as  they  contradicted  each  other,  and 
several  of  them  were  known  to  be  his  enemies. 

To  prove  this,  and  to  challenge  some  other  persons,  he 
presented  a  memorial  which  was  admitted,  although  it  was 
afterwards  considered  to  have  failed  in  disproving  the  charges. 

A  new  witness  was  heard,  when  Melchior  fell  dangerously 
ill.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1565,  lie  made  the  sacramental 
confession,  and  on  the  29th  demanded  an  audience,  when  he 
said  that  his  memory  was  bad,  but  he  remembered  being  in 
a  house  in  1553,  where  a  number  of  persons,  whom  he  named, 
were  assembled  ;  he  denied  having  uttered  anything  concern- 
ing the  law  of  Moses,  and  that  the  only  thing  he  could  re- 
proach himself  with,  was  not  having  declared  that  the  otjiers 
had  made  it  the  subject  of  conversation. 
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Four  days  after  he  declared  that  all  that  had  been  said  iu 
the  assembly  was  spoken  in  jest.  Several  days  after  this  he 
said  that  he  had  not  heard  what  these  persons  said ;  and  that 
he  had  affirmed  the  contrary,  because  the  witnesses  had  de- 
posed to  that  effect. 

Another  witness,  who  was  in  the  prison,  was  produced, 
who  deposed,  that  after  Melchior  had  written  his  memorial, 
he  formed  a  plan  of  escaping,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  his 
companions  to  accompany  him.  The  procurator*fiscal  read 
to  him  the  act  of  accusation,  and  he  denied  all  that  it  con* 
tained. 

At  this  period,  the  visitor  Don  Martin  de  Coscojales  ar- 
rived, and  examined  the  prisoner,  who  affirmed  that  if  he 
had  said  anything,  he  was  induced  to  do  it  from  the  fear  of 
death.  The  advocate  made  his  defence :  Melchior  wrote  a 
memorial,  which  he  read  to  his  judges,  in  wliich  he  challenged 
several  persons  as  if  they  had  deposed  against  him. 

On  the  24th  September,  1565,  Melchior  suffered  the^tte^ 
tian  in  caput  alienum^  with  the  view  of  making  him  confess 
what  he  knew  of  some  suspected  persons,  but  he  bore  it 
without  speaking.  On  the  18th  of  October  he  was  declared 
to  be  a  Jewish  heretic,  guilty  of  concealment  in  his  judicial 
confession,  and  condemned  to  relaxaiion^  as  a  false  penitent 
and  obstinate  heretic. 

Although  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  it  was  resolved  to 
press  Melchior  once  more  to  reveal  the  truth.  The  auto* 
da^fi  was  to  be  celebrated  on  the  9th  of  December,  1565 ;  he 
was  exhorted  on  the  7th  ;  he  replied  that  he  had  confessed  all 
he  knew ;  yet,  when  he  was  told  on  the  8th  to  prepare  for 
death,  he  demanded  an  audience,  and  declared  that  he  had 
seen  and  heard  the  suspected  persons  and  several  others,  and 
that  they  spoke  of  the  law  of  Moses,  but  that  he  considered 
these  conversations  to  be  of  no  consequence,  and  a  mere 
pastime. 

On  the  9th  before  daylight,  Melchior  was  dressed  in  the 
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garb  of  the  relaxed  persons,  when  perceiving  that  his  con- 
fessions were  not  sufficient  to  save  liiin,  he  demanded  an 
audience,  and  mentioned  the  persons  designated  in  the  in- 
formation, as  forming  part  of  the  assembly,  besides  twelve 
other  individuals  who  had  not  been  named  to  him ;  but  he 
added  that  he  did  not  approve  of  their  doctrine. 

Some  minutes  after,  finding  that  the  marks  of  condemna- 
tion were  not  taken  from  him,  he  added  the  names  of  two  or 
three  accomplices,  declared  the  name  of  the  person  who  had 
preached  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  even  confessed  that  he 
approved  of  some  of  the  things  which  he  had  heard. 

Lastly,  when  his  confessions  did  not  produce  the  effect  he 
wished,  he  said,  that  he  really  believed  in  what  was  preached 
in  the  synagogue,  and  persisted  in  this  belief  for  a  year;  but 
that  he  had  not  confessed,  because  he  thought  there  was  no 
proof  of  his  heresy  in  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses.  The 
inquisitors  decreed  that  Melchior  should  not  appear  in  the 
aut()-(la-fc  of  this  day,  and  that  they  would  consult  on  the 
proper  measures  to  be  taken. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  Melchior  ratified  his  proposi- 
tions of  the  9th,  but  on  the  condition  that  all  that  had  passed 
should  not  separate  him  from  the  Catholic  communion,  or 
cause  him  to  be  considered  as  a  Judaic  heretic.  On  the  18th 
he  desired  another  audience,  and  again  confessed  that  he 
believed  in  the  Law  of  Moses.  Yet  on  the  '^9th  of  June, 
1506,  he  declared  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  read  in  the 
assembly,  that  he  Ijelieved  part  of  what  he  heard,  and  had 
consulted  a  priest  on  the  subject ;  that  the  priest  told  him 
it  ought  to  be  held  in  contempt,  and  that  this  decision  had 
regulated  his  subsequent  conduct. 

On  the  6tli  of  May,  1560,  the  tribunal  assembled  to 
decide  whether  the  d(»finitive  sentence  pronounced  against 
Melchior  should  be  executed.  Two  of  the*  consultors  voted 
in  the  affirmative ;  the  inquisitors,  the  ordinary,  and  the  other 
consultors  agreed   that   Melchior   had  confessed  enough  to 
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•atitle  him  to  recoi^cUiatioD.  Id  au  audience  on  the  28th  of 
May^  the  acoueed  again  asked  pardon,  alleging  that  he  had 
only  believed  vhat  be  he^rd*  until  he  was  undeceived  by  the 
priest  On  the  30th  he  declared  that  he  thought  all  he  had 
heard  neoessary  to  salvation. 

In  the  Oetober  fqUowing,  he  was  f^ain  admitted  to  an 
audience,  where  be  spoke  again9t  the  inquisitor,  who  had 
received  his  confession  on  the  day  of  the  a/UtO'doirfe  (this  wa? 
Don  Jerme  Maxiriquex) ;  he  eon^plained  of  the  ill  treatment 
he  had  been  subjected  to,  in  order  to  obtain  new  declara^ 
tions.  He  acknowledged  that  his  ^nfes^iops  on  tbat  day 
wer«  tme»  but  added  that  the  presenpe  of  two  inquisitors 
waa  necessary  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  authority  which  todl^ 
place  in  his  case. 

The  fiscal  protested  against  the  act  of  reconciliation  granted 
to  Melohior  on  the  6th  of  May,  1566,  and  demanded  that 
the  sentence  of  relaofation  pronounced  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1565f  should  be  executed,  because  the  accused  had  shewn  no 
signs  of  tru0  repentance,  and  would  not  fail  to  seduce  others 
fnto  heresy  if  he  wsa  pardoned.  The  inquisitors  consulted 
the  Supreme  Council,  which  decided  that  the  prisoner  should 
be  examined  again  before  the  ordinary  and  consultors,  and 
the  affiiir  submitted  to  th^  CpuneiL  The  sentence  was  pro- 
pounced  on  the  9tb  of  H9y,  1567 ;  three  of  the  judges  voted 
{qt  the  relfl^ion,  ai^d  two  for  the  reconcUioHon  of  the 
accused. 

The  Supreipe  Council  decreed  on  th^  6th  of  May,  that 
Mekhior  should  be  refiwed,  and  the  tribunal  of  Murcia  pro- 
nounced a  second  definitive  sentence  according  to  the  orders 
which  they  received.  The  execution  was  to  take  place  on 
the  8th  of  the  following  month. 

In  contempt  ef  the  rules  of  common  law,  Melchior  was 
called  up  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  June,  and  exhorted  to 
discover  his  accomplices ;  as  he  did  not  know  that  he  was 
already  sentenced,  he  referred  them  to  what  he  had  confessed 
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before.  But  when  he  found  that  he  was  to  bo  arrayed  in  the 
habit  of  a  relaxed  person,  he  declared  that  he  could  name 
other  accomplices.  The  inquisitor  went  to  the  prison,  and 
Melchior  designated  another  house  where  the  Jews  assembled, 
and  named  seven  persons,  whom  he  said  he  had  seen  tliere  ; 
he  also  wrote  a  list  of  seven  synagogues,  and  of  fourteen  per- 
sons who  frequented  them.  He  afterwards  named  another 
house  of  Judaic  heretics. 

He  was  conducted  to  the  auto-da-fe  with  the  other  persons 
condemned  to  be  burnt ;  when  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
execution,  he  demanded  another  audience,  in  which  he  named 
two  other  houses,  and  twelve  heretics  ;  on  being  told  that  this 
declaration  was  not  sufficient  to  confirm  the  result  of  the  trial, 
he  said  he  would  endeavour  to  recollect  others,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  he  denounced  seven  persons.  Before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  auto-da-fey  he  desired  to  make  a  third  con- 
fession, and  named  two  houses  and  six  individuals;  the  inqui- 
sitors then  agreed  to  suspend  the  execution,  and  to  send 
Melchior  back  to  the  prison.  This  was  what  he  wished,  and  on 
the  12th  of  June  he  signed  his  ratification,  but  when  told 
that  he  was  suspected  of  having  other  accomplices,  he  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  remember  any  other. 

On  the  13th,  Melchior  declared  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
naming  a  certain  person  among  his  acomplices,  but  pretended 
to  remember  another  house,  and  two  persons  whom  he 
named. 

The  procurator-fiscal  again  spoke  in  favour  of  the  re- 
laxation  of  the  accused,  alleging  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
concealment ;  Melchior,  supposing  that  his  death  was  re- 
solved upon,  demanded  an  audience  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  compassion  of  his  judges. 
**  What  more  could  I  do,"  he  exclaimed,  **  than  accuse  my- 
self falsely.  Know  that  I  have  never  been  summoned  to 
any  assembly,  that  I  never  attended  them  for  any  purposes 
but  those  of  commerce.'* 
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Melchior  was  suminooed  to  fifteen  audiences  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September;  his  replies  were 
always  the  same.  On  the  16th  of  October  another  witness 
appeared,  but  Melchior  denied  his  statement,  as  well  as 
that  of  a  witness  who  was  examined  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber. Melchior  wrote  his  defence,  and  demanded  that  his 
own  witnesses  should  be  heard,  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  at  Murcia,  but  at  Toledo,  at  the  time  specified  by 
his  accusers;  but  the  inquisitors  did  not  think  the  evidence 
ofiered  by  the  accused  sufficient  to  invalidate  that  of  the 
witnesses  against  him. 

Melchior  was  at  last  sentenced  to  relcucation  for  the  third 
lime,  on  the  20th  of  March  ;  he,  however,  had  not  forgotten 
the  means  he  had  formerly  used  to  save  himself,  and  re- 
turned from  the  auto-da'fd.  In  five  subsequent  audiences, 
he  made  a  long  declaration  against  himself,  and  denounced 
a  great  number  of  persons.  He  was  then  told  that  he  was 
still  guilty  of  concealment  in  not  mentioning  several  persons 
not  less  distinguished  and  well  known  than  those  he  had 
already  denounced,  and  that  he  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  forgotten  them. 

This  proceeding  destroyed  the  tranquillity  which  Melchior 
had  hitherto  shewn ;  and  after  a  long  invective  against  the 
inquisitors  and  all  who  had  appeared  on  the  trial,  he  said, 
*'  What  can  you  do  to  me  ?  bum  me  ?  well  then  be  it  so  ;  I 
cannot  confess  what  I  do  not  know.  Nevertheless  know 
that  all  I  have  said  of  myself  is  true,  but  what  I  have  de« 
clared  of  others  is  entirely  fiilse.  I  have  only  invented  it, 
because  I  perceived  that  you  wished  me  to  denounce  inno- 
cent persons ;  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  names  and 
quality  of  these  unfortunate  people,  1  named  all  whom  I 
could  think  of  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  end  of  my  misery. 
I  now  perceive  that  my  situation  admits  of  no  relief,  and  I 
therefore  retract  all  my  depositions,  and  now  I  have  ful- 
filled this  duty,  burn  roe  as  soon  as  you  please."  -. 
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The  trial  was  sent  to  the  Supreme  Council,  which  con- 
firmed the  sentence  of  relaxation  for  the  third  time,  and 
wrote  to  reprimand  the  tribunal  for  having  summoned  the 
accused  before  them  after  passing  the  sentence,  since  an 
audience  should  only  take  place  at  the  request  of  the 
accused. 

Instead  of  submitting  to  this  opinion,  the  inquisitors  called 
Melchior  before  them  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  nothing  else  to  communicate ;  he  replied  in  the 
jiegative  :  they  then  represented  to  him  that  his  declarations 
contained  many  contradictions,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  good  of  his  soul,  that  he  should  finally  make  a  confession 
of  the  truth,  respecting  himself  and  all,,  the  guilty  persons 
he  was  acquainted  witli. 

These  words  bhew  the  cunning  of  the  inquisitors ;  their 
object  was  to  induce  the  accused  to  retract  his  last  declara- 
tion :  but  Melchior,  knowing  the  character  of  the  inqui- 
sitors, replied,  that  if  they  wished  to  know  the  truth,  they 
would  find  it  in  the  declaration  which  he  made  before  the 
Senor  Ayora,  when  he  visited  the  tribunal.  This  writing 
was  examined,  and  it  was  found  that  Melchior  had  said, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  o?i  uhich  he  teas  ex- 
amined.    The  following  conversation  then  took  place  : — 

**  How  can  this  declaration  be  true,  when  you  have  several 
times  declared  that  you  have  attended  the  Jewish  assem- 
blies, believed  in  their  doctrines,  and  persevered  in  the 
belief  for  the  space  of  one  year,  until  you  were  undeceived 
by  a  priest?" — **  I  spoke  falsely  when  I  made  a  declaration 
against  myself." 

'*  But  how  is  it  that  what  you  have  confessed  of  yourself, 
and  many  other  things  which  you  now  deny,  are  the  result 
of  the  depositions  of  a  great  many  witnesses?" — "I  do  not  know 
if  that  is  true  or  false,  for  1  have  not  seen  the  writinofs  of  the 
trial  ;  but  if  the  witnesses  have  s^id  tliat  which  is  imputed  to 
them,  it  is  because  they  were  placed  in  the  same  situation  as 
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I  am.  They  do  not  love  me  better  than  I  loye  myself;  and 
I  have  certainly  declared  against  myself  both  truth  and 
falsehood." 

**  What  motive  had  you  for  d^laring  things  iajurioQa  to 
yourself,  if  they  were  false  ?*'-^<'  I  did  not  think  it  would  be 
injnrions  to  me ;  on  the  contrary^  I  escpected  to  derive  great 
advantages  from  it,  because  I  saw  that  if  I  did  not  confess 
anjrthing,  I  should  be  considered  as  impenitent,  and  the 
trath  would  lead  me  to  the  scaffold.  I  thought  that  falser 
hood  would  be  most  useful  to  me,  and  I  found  it  so  in  two 

.  On  the  6th  of  June  Melchior  Hernandez  was  informed  that 
he  muBt  prepare  for  death  on  the  following  day.  He  was 
clothed  in  the  habit  of  the  persons  condemned  to  be  burnt» 
and  a  confiessor  was  appointed  for  him.  At  two  o^clock 
in  the  morning  he  demanded  an  audiencet  saying  that  be 
wished  to  acquit  his  conscience*  An  inquisitor,  attended  by 
a  secretary,  went  to  his  cell ;  Melchior  then  dechured  ^'  that 
at  the  point  of  appearing  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  without  any  hope  of  escaping  from  death  by 
new  delays,  he  thought  himself  bound  to  declare  that  he  had 
never  conversed  with  any  person  on  the  Mosaical  Law ;  that 
all  he  had  said  on  this  subject  was  founded  on  the  wish  to 
preserve  life,  and  the  belief  that  his  confessions  were  pleasing 
to  the  inquisitors ;  that  he  asked  pardon  of  the  persons  im- 
plicated, that  Qod  might  pardon  him,  aiul  that  qq  injury 
might  be  done  to  their  honour  and  reputation." 

The  inquisitor  represented  that  he  ought  not  to  speak 
falsely,  even  from  a  motive  of  compassion  for  the  denounced 
persons ;  that  the  declarations  of  the  witnesses  had  every 
appearance  of  truth,  and  he  therefore  entreated  him,  in  the 
name  of  Ood,  not  to  increase  his  sins  at  the  hour  of  death. 
Melchior  merely  repeated  that  all  his  former  declarations 
were  false.  The  royal  judge  condemned  him  to  be  strangled, 
and  his  body  was  afterwards  burnt. 
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Some  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
hist  declarations  of  Melchior  Hernandez,  but  the  extreme 
irregularity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunal  must  be 
evident  to  every  one.  The  intervention  of  tlie  Supreme 
Council  proves  that  the  same  system  was  pursued  in  the 
other  tribunals,  since  it  approved  of  their  proceedings,  and 
exercised  the  rights  of  revocation  and  censure. 

In  1564  another  auto-da -fa  took  place  at  Murcia,  one 
person  and  eleven  effigies  were  burnt ;  there  were  also  forty- 
eight  penitents,  but  the  following  circumstance  was  the 
cause  of  this  ceremony  being  more  particularly  remembered. 
Pedro  Hernandez  had  been  reconciled  in  1561,  as  suspected 
of  Judaism.  In  1564  he  fell  sick,  and  through  the  media- 
tion of  his  confessor  demanded  an  audience  of  the  inquisitors. 
One  of  them  went  to  his  house,  and  Pedro  told  him  that  he 
had  denied  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused,  and  had  after- 
wards made  a  confession,  alleging  as  an  excuse  for  this 
conduct,  that  a  French  priest  had  given  him  absolution. 
He  now  confessed  that  this  was  not  true,  and  that  he  wished 
to  relieve  his  conscience  by  acknowledging  it  before  he  died. 
The  inquisitors  presented  this  declaration  to  the  tribunal, 
which  immediately  caused  Pedro  to  be  taken  from  his  bed, 
and  conveyed  to  their  prisons,  where  he  died  three  days 
after. 

Three  other  autof^'da-fe  took  place  at  Murcia  in  the 
years  1565,  1567,  and  1568,  in  which  thirty-five  persons 
were  burnt,  and  a  considerable  number  condemned  to 
penances. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THE  AUTOS-DA-FB  CBLEBRATBD  BY  THB  INaulSlTtONS 
OF  TOLEDO,  SARAGOSSA,  VALBNCIA,  LOOEONO9  ORE- 
NADA»  CUENCAy  AND  SARDINIA,  DURING  THB  REIGN 
OF    PHILIP    II. 

Inquisition  of  Toledo. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1560,  the  inquisitors  of  Toledo 
celebrated  an  auto^do^fe,  in  which  several  persons  were 
burnt »  with  some  effigies,  and  a  great  number  subjected  to 
penances.  This  auto-da^fe  was  performed  to  entertain  the 
new  queen,  Elizabeth  de  Valob,  the  daughter  of  Henry  II., 
King  of  France.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  this  melancholy 
ceremony  was  chosen  to  amuse  a  royal  princess  of  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  who  in  her  native  country  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  brilliant  festivals,  suitable  to  her  rank  and  age. 
The  Cortes  general  of  the  kingdoms  was  also  assembled  at 
Toledo  at  the  same  time,  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive, Don  Carlos,  so  that  this  auto-da-fe  ^  with  the  ex-^ 
ception  of  the  number  of  victims,  was  as  solemn  as  any  of 
those  in  Valladolid. 

In  1561,  another  auto^dorfe  took  place  in  the  same  town ; 
four  impenitent  Lutherans  were  burnt,  and  eighteen  recon- 
ciled. Among  those  condemned  to  penances  was  one  of  the 
king's  pages,  a  native  of  Brussels,  named  Dob  Charles  Es- 
trecty  but  the  young  queen  Elizabeth  obtained  his  pardon. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1565  (which  was  Trinity  Sunday), 
an  auto-da  fe  of  forty -five  persons  was  celebrated;  eleven 
were  burnt,  and  thirty-four  condemned  to  penances.  Some 
of.  these  were  Lutherans,  but  the  greater  number  were  Jews. 
Among  those  designated  as  Protestants,  some  were  called 
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Luth':rn.n<;^  others    tlie  Faithful :    there  was    a  third    class 
called  Huiruffiao^,  after  Ilu.^y.f'nof<. 

Althouprh  the  Inquisition  of  Toledo  celebrated  as  many 
(tutos-da-fr  as  the  other  tribunals,  I  do  not  find  any  persons 
of  distinction  among  the  victims,  until  the  dUtO'dn-fe  of  the 
4th  of  June,  lo71,  when  two  men  were  burnt  in  person,  and 
tliree  in  effigy,  for  Lutheranism,  and  thirty-one  individuals 
were  condemned  to  penances.  One  of  the  men  who  were 
burnt  ought  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  He  was  called  the 
Doctor  Sic''is?/io/i(l  Archrl,  of  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia.  He  had 
been  arrested  at  Madrid,  in  lo^iJ,  as  a  dogmatizing  Luthe- 
ran, and  after  remaining  for  a  long  time  in  the  prisons  at 
Toledo,  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape.  He  had  not  time  to 
get  out  of  the  kingdom ;  descriptions  of  his  person  were 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  frontier,  and  he  was  again  arrested, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  judges.  He  persisted  in  de- 
nying the  facts  imputed  to  him,  until  the  jjublicafion  of  the 
witnessrs^  when  he  confessed,  and  maintained  not  only  that 
he  was  not  a  heretic,  but  that  he  was  a  better  Catholic  than 
the  Pf(/n'<fs\  He  was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  but  per- 
severed in  hissvstem,  and  declared  that  he  was  a  martvr; 
lie  insulted  the  priests  when  they  exhorted  him,  and  was  then 
gagged  until  he  was  fastened  to  the  stake.  The  archers 
])erceiving  that  he  pretended  to  the  glory  of  martyrdom, 
pierced  him  with  their  lances,  while  the  executioners  were 
lighting  the  fagots. 

In(/umtion  of  Saragossa, 

Tlie  Inquisition  of  Saragossa  also  celebrated  an  aufo-da-fr 
every  year,  when  several  ])eople  were  burnt,  and  about 
twenty  reconciled.  Most  of  these  were  Hugurnots  who  had 
quitted  Beam,  to  establish  themselves  as  merchants  in  Sara- 
gossa, Iluesca,  Barbastro,  and  other  cities.  The  progress 
wliicli  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  had  made  in  Sj)ain,  is  proved 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  Supreme  Council,  in  which  w^e  read. 
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that  "  Don  Louis  de  Benegas,  the  ambassador  of  Spain  at 
Vienna,  informed  the  inquisitor-general,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1568,  that  he  had  learnt  from  particular  reports,  that . 
the  Calvinists  congratulated  each  other  on  the  peace  signed 
between  Prance  and  Spain,  and  that  they  hoped  that  their  reli^ 
gion  would  make  as  much  progress  in  Spain  as  in  England^ 
Flanders,  and  other  countries,  because  the  great  number  of 
Spaniards  who  had  secretly  adopted  it  might  easily  hold 
communication  with  the  Protestants  of  Beam,  through  Ar- 
ragon.*'  These,  and  other  reports,  induced  the  council  to 
recommend  additional  vigilanoe  to  the  inquiflitors. 

The  following  circumstance  shews  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  the  Inquisition  in  a  strong  light.  In  1578,  a  man  was 
condemned,  on  suspicion  of  heresy,  to  receive  two  hundred 
stripes,  to  be  sent  for  five  years  to  the  galleys,  and  to  pay  an 
hundred  ducats.  This  crime  was  sending  Spanish  horses  into 
France.  Since  the  reign  of  Alphonso  XL,  in  the  fonrteenth 
century,  the  introduction  of  Spanish  horses  into  France  was 
prohibited,  on  pain  of  death  and  confiscation ;  the  particular 
circumstances  which  caused  so  disproportionate  a  punishment 
to  the  crime  to  be  established  are  not  known ;  it  was  however 
renewed  in  1499,  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  No  one  will 
deny  that  the  ofiicers  of  the  customs  were  the  proper  persons 
to  arrest  these  smugglers,  but  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out  be* 
tween  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  France,  Philip  thought 
proper  to  employ  the  Inquisition  in  repressing  the  practice, 
pretending,  acoording  to  thtf  Papal  bull,  that  those  who  fur- 
nished the  Protestants  with  arms,  ammuniticm,  &c.,  were 
favourers  of  heretics,  and  liable  to  suspicion  of  heresy. 
Philip  IL  oommissioned  the  Inquisition  of  Logrofio,  Sara- 
g<fesa,  and  Barcelona,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  the  crimes 
relating  to  the  introduction  of  Spanish  horses  into  France. 

The  Council  of  the  Inquisition  added  a  clause  to  the  an- 
nual edict  of  denunciations,  which  obliged  every  Spanish 
Catholic  Christian   to  denounce    persons  known  to  hav6 
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bought  liorses  to  send  to  France,  for  tlie  use  of  the  Protest- 
ants. Besides  these  motives  of  religion,  the  zeal  of  the 
inhabitants  was  excited  by  the  promise  of  a  reward. 

In  1575,  the  punisliment  of  whipping  was  decreed  for  this 
crime  ;  but  though  the  law  is  expressed  in  general  terms,  the 
following  event  shews  that  it  was  only  inflicted  on  those 
whose  power  and  credit  were  small.  In  157G,  a  Commis- 
sary of  the  Inquisition  met  a  servant  of  the  viceroy  of 
Arragon  Qroingr  jjito  France  with  two  horses  ;  he  seized  the 
horses,  but  allowed  tlie  servant  to  go  away.  He  gave  an 
account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  inquisitors,  who  approved 
of  his  conduct  in  not  arresting  the  servant ;  their  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Council.  The  inquisitors  were  on 
the  point  of  writing  to  the  viceroy,  to  demand  an  explana- 
tion of  tlie  conduct  of  his  servant,  and  the  destination  of  the 
horses,  when  the  council  ordered  them  to  desist,  if  they 
thought  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  the  viceroy. 

This  law  was  afterwards  applied  to  those  wlio  were  sus- 
pected of  smuggling,  and  to  those  who  favoured  the  practice. 
In  1007,  Philip  III.  ordered  tlie  inquisitors  to  ofler  rewards 
to  those  who  intercepted  this  trade,  and  the  people  were  at 
last  inspired  with  so  great  a  horror  of  it,  and  those  who 
practised  it  became  so  odious,  that  the  government  was 
obliged  to  declare  that  the  misfortune  of  being  convicted 
and  punished  for  this  crime,  did  not  exclude  a  person  from 
enjoving  honours  and  offices. 

The  inquisitors,  always  eager  to  extend  their  jurisdiction, 
wished  to  have  the  right  of  undertaking  the  trials  for  smug- 
gling saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  gunpowder  ;  this  attempt  did 
not  succeed,  and  was  in  fact  the  cause  of  their  being  deprived 
of  tlie  powers  bestowed  on  them  by  Philip,  respecting  the 
introduction  of  horses  into  France. 

Inquisition  of  Grenada. 
In  the  yearly  autos-da-fe  of   the  Inquisition  of    Grenada, 
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there  generally  appeared  about  twenty  condemned  persons ; 
for  although  the  Morescoes  who  denounced  themselves  were 
treated  with  great  clemency,  yet  there  were  many  who  re* 
fused  to  accuse  themselves, .  either  from  the  fear  which  the 
severity  of  the  Inquisition  inspired,  or  because  they  were 
persuaded  that  those  who  declared  they  had  been  treated 
with  great  gentleness,  did  not  dare  to  assert  the  contrary, 
and  others  after  having  emigrated  to  Africa,  had  returned 
to  Spain,  without  considering  the  danger  they  were  in  of 
being  arrested  by  the  Inquisition. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1593,  a  grand  auto-da-fe  took 
place  at  Grenada,  five  individuals  were  burnt  in  person,  and 
five  in  effigy ;  eighty-seven  were  condemned  to  penances, 
The  only  considerable  person  among  these,  was  Donna  Inez 
Alvarez,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Martinez,  alguazilto  the  royal 
chancery.  She  was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  but  making  a 
confession  on  the  scaffold,  she  was  reconciled. 

The  proceedings  were  the  same  in  the  Inquisition  of  Va* 
lencia.  The  number  of  Morescoes  who  relapsed  into 
Mahometanism,  and  refused  to  accuse  themselves,  was  so 
considerable,  that  many  appeared  in  every  auto-dorfe,  either 
to  be  burnt  as  impenitent,  or  to  suffer  different  penances. 

Inquisition  of  Logrono^ 

The  Inquisition  of  Logrofio  was  not  less  active  in  prosecuting 
heretics.  An  auto-da-fe  was  celebrated  every  year,  com* 
posed  of  about  twenty  persons  condemned  for  Judaism,  and 
some  others  for  different  heresies,  particularly  Luthe^anism, 
for  after  the  time  of  Don  Carlos  de  Seso,  corregidor  of  Toro 
(who  was  arrested  at  Logroiio,  in  1558,  and  burnt  in  the  fol-* 
lowing  year  at  Valladojid),  there  were  always  soitie  indi* 
viduals  to  be  found  who  professed  his  opinions,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  Lutheran  books.      The    council   which   was 

informed  of  this  circumstance,  wrote  to  the  inquisitors  m 

T 
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1/3G8,  enjoining  them  to  redouble  their  vigilance,  in  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  heretical  books,  and  informed 
them,  that  Don  Diego  de  Guzman,  ambassador  to  England, 
had  written  that  the  Protestants  of  that  country,  boasted 
that  their  doctrine  was  well  received  in  Spain,  particularly  in 
Navarre,  and  that  it  was  even  preached  there. 

While  the  inquisitors  of  Logrono  were  preparing  for  the 
the  auto-dd'fe  of  1570,  they  had  the  mortification  of  being 
blamed  for  tlieir  conduct  in  two  instances  by  the  Supreme 
Council.  One  was  in  the  case  of  Lope  dc  Arguinaraz,  and 
the  other  in  that  of  Juan  Floristan  Maestuz,  who  were 
accused  of  Judaism.  Arguinaraz  denied  the  fact,  was  tor- 
tured, and  then  confessed  having  committed  the  actions,  but 
asserted  that  he  did  not  do  them  with  the  sentiments  and 
belief  that  he  was  accused  of.  He  ratified  his  confession 
some  days  after,  and  demanded  reconciliation.  The  judges 
when  they  assembled  to  vote  for  the  definitive  sentence, 
resolved  to  refer  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Council,  which 
pronounced,  that  they  had  not  sufficiently  examined  the 
accused  on  the  sentiments  and  intentions  which  he  enter- 
tained in  committing  the  actions  he  had  confessed,  and  com- 
manded them  to  return  to  that  stage  of  the  trial  and  vote 
according  to  the  result.  The  inquisitors  sent  an  account  of 
the  motives  of  their  conduct,  and  gave  notice  that  they  should 
wait  until  the  council  had  considered  their  observations, 
before  they  proceeded  further.  The  reply  to  this  message 
enjoined  the  inc[uisitors  to  execute  the  orders  they  had  re- 
ceived, immediately,  and  harshlv  reproached  them  for  not 
liaving  obeyed  them  in  silence,  and  for  having  failed  in  their 
duty,  in  the  interrogation ;  when  they  ought  to  have  ex- 
amined the  accused  on  his  doctrine. 

In  the  other  affair  of  Juan  Floristan  Maestuz,  the  council 
expressed  its  surprise,  that  the  inquisitors  did  not  examine 
the  accused  on  some  heretical  propositions  which  were  proved 
against  him,  though  he  refused  to  confess  even  during  the 
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torture  (  and  above  all,  that  the  inqukitor,  who  had  qualified 
the  accused  as  negatively  parjured,  had  yoted  for  his  recon-^ 
oiliation,  since  the  coastitatioiis  of  the  holj  oiBce  prohibited 
tile  reeMciliation  of  those  who  persisted  denyingr  tlie  charges 
proved  against  hlm«  The  reeonciliation  of  the  two  prisoners 
took  place  in  the  auta-da*ff. 

An  auio-dtt^fe  took  place  at  Logrofio/on  the  14th  of 
November  1593,  where  forty-nine  persons  appeared;  five 
were  burnt  in  person^  seven  in  efllgy  ;  the  others  were  sub« 
jeeted  to  penaneeb. 

The  custom  of  celebrating  one  geweral  auto-da-fi  •▼erjr 
jeari  was  so  Well  established,  that  udien  the  inquisitors  of 
CueB^,  in  1556,  gave  up  a  ouuk  to  secular  justice,  in  a 
particular  autO'da-fi^  it  was  doubted  if  the  rules  of  the  holy 
office  permitted  it;  and  though  the  council  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  the  custom  of  reserving  all  the  condemned  per- 
sons for  the  general  auio^da^fS^  prevailed,  unless  any  very 
particular  circumstance,  made  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  it. 

Inquisition  of  Sardinia, 

I  have  already  stated,  that  Philip  II.  introduced  the  Spanidi 
constitution  into  Sardinia,  in  1562.  Don  Diego  Calvo  first 
began  to  put  it  into  execution,  but  the  novelty  made  so  great 
an  impression  on  the  inhabitants,  that  they  demanded  that  tiie 
tribunal  should  be  visited.  This  commission  was  confided  by 
the  inquinter-general,  to  the  licentiate,  Martinez  del  Villar, 
who  fulfilled  it  in  1567.  lie  received  so  OMny  complaints, 
against  the  inquisitor  Galvo,  that  he  was  recalled,  and 
Martinet  took  his  place ;  he  however  did  not  remain  there 
long,  but  was  succeeded  by  Don  Alphonso  de  Lorca. 

In  1575,  an  appeal  was  made  to  Rome  against  the  tribunal 
of  Sardinia,  and  Philip  II.  interposed  in  its  defence.  Don 
Francis  Minute,  a  Sardinian  gentleman,  had  been  subjected 
to  a  penance  for  bigamy,  and  condemned  to  serve  for  three 

T» 
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years  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  galleys  of  Spain,  and  with- 
out the  liberty  of  going  out  of  the  Goletta,  in  Malta.  He 
had  not  been  there  a  month,  before  he  contrived  to  escape, 
and  returned  to  Sardinia  ;  the  inquisitor-general  then  or- 
dered him  to  be  again  arrested,  and  doubled  his  punish- 
ment; Minuta  was  taken  back  to  the  Goletta,  whence  he 
escaped  a  second  time,  and  fled  to  Rome.  He  represented 
to  the  Pope  tliat  he  was  not  guilty  of  bigamy,  and  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  inquisitor-general  had  treated  him,  was 
unjust,  since  he  liad  left  the  fort  with  the  permission  of  the 
governor.  Don  Francis  demanded,  and  obtained  of  the 
Pope,  two  briefs  of  commis.sion :  the  first  for  the  examina- 
tion of  tlie  principal  question,  that  of  bigamy  ;  the  other  to 
judge  of  tlie  reasons  which  he  advanced  against  the  sentence, 
which  prolonged  his  detention.  In  tlie  interim,  the  inquisi- 
tor of  Sardinia,  declared  him  a  contumacious  fugitive, 
and  condenmed  him  to  eight  years  labour  in  the  galleys. 
The  apostolical  judge  required  the  inquisitor  to  suspend  the 
proceedings,  he  informed  the  inquisitor-general,  who  applied 
to  the  king ;  whose  interference  they  had  never  requested  in 
vain.  Philip  H.  wrote  to  Don  Juan  de  Zuniga,  his  ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  to  demand  a  revocation  of  the  briefs'  of  com- 
mission, and  to  obtain  permission  for  the  inquisitor  of  the 
island  to  continue  the  prosecution,  or  that  it  might  at  least 
be  referred  to  the  inquisitor-general,  to  whom  the  right  of 
judging  the  cause  belonged.  The  Pope  revoked  his  bulls  to 
please  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  unfortunate  Don  Francis 
Minuta,  experienced  the  fate  which  he  might  have  expected; 
for  in  cases  of  this  nature,  the  inquisitor-general  always  dele- 
gates one  of  the  members  of  the  accused  tribunal,  to  be  the 
examining  judge,  on  pretence  that  they  are  in  possession  of 
the  writings  of  the  trial, 

Don  Andrea  Minuta,  brother  to  Don  Francis,  Avas  also 
condemned  to  the  same  punishment  for  three  years.  He  fled 
to  Rome,  and  appealing  to  the  Pope,  obtained  a  brief  of 
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coromismon  for  a  bishop  of  Sardinia.  Philip  II.  made  the 
aame  request  to  the  Pope,  and  Andrea  was  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  his  brother. 

Don  Pedro  6uisa»  Baron  de  Casteil*  in  Sardinia,  was  pro- 
secuted and  condemned  for  the  same  crime  of  bigamy ;  but 
having  learnt  what  had  happened  to  the  two  brothers  Minuta» 
he  had  recourse  to  entreaties  and  humiliations,  to  appease 
the  inquisitor-general  and  obtain  a  commutation  of  his 
punishment. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF    THB    LEARNED    MEN    WHO   HAVE    BEEN    FSRSECUTSD    BT 

THE    INatJISITION. 

Among  the  many  evils  which  the  Inquisition  has  inflicted  on 
Spain,  the  obstacles  which  it  opposes  to  the  progress  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  literature,  are  not  the  least 
deplorable.  The  partisans  of  the.  holy  office  have  never 
allowed  this,  yet  it  is  a  certain  truth.  The  apologists,  of 
whom  I  speak,  maintain,  that  the  Inquisition  only  opposes 
the  invasion  of  heretical  opinions,  and  leaves  those  who  do 
not  attack  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  in  perfect  liberty, — con* 
sequently,  tliat  it  does  not  influence  the  arts  and  sciences.  If 
this  pretension  was  just  there  are  many  excellent  works 
which  might  be  read,-  and  which  are  only  prohibited  be- 
cause they  contain  doctrines  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  the 
scholastic  theologians. 

St.  Augustine  was  certainly  a  very  zealous  partisan  of 
religion  in  its  greatest  purity,  yet  he  made  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  a  dogmatic  proposition  and  one  not  defined. 
He  acknowledged  that  in  the  second  case  a  Catholic  was  free 
to  maintain  the  argument  for,  or  against,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  reason.    St.  Augustine  did  not  suppose  that 
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the  freedom  of  opinion  would  be  opposed  by  such  theological 
censures,  as  the  qualifiers  of  the  holy  office  have  established 
in  modern  times.  They  have  had  great  influence  on  the 
prohibition  of  books,  and  even  on  the  condemnation  of 
their  authors.  They  are  employed  against  the  first,  on  pre- 
tence that  they  contain  -propositions  Jaiwur able  to  heresy y  ill 
soundings  scwouring  of  here.^y^  fomenting  heresy ^  or  tending 
to  heresy  ;  against  the  authors  in  declaring  them  suspected 
of  having  adopted  heresy  in  their  hearts. 

In  the  present  time  the  qualifiers  have  extended  the  pro- 
hibitions, by  saying  that  the  books  contained  propositions 
offensive  to  persons  of  high  rank,  seditious^  tending  to  dis- 
turb public  tranquillity ,  contrary  to  the  governmeiit  of  the 
state,  and  opposed  to  the  obedience  which  has  been  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

These  censures  are  generally,  passed  by  scholastic  theolo- 
gians. The  work  of  Filangieri,  "entitled.  The  Science  of 
Legislation y  was  censured  by  Fray  Joseph  de  Cardenas, 
a  Capuchin,  who  thought  himself  competent  to  do  it,  though 
he  had  only  read  the  first  volume  of  the  Spanish  translation, 
which  contained  onlv  half  of  that  of  the  original. 

The  prohibition  applies  most  to  those  books  which  treat 
of  theology,  and  the  canonical  laws,  particularly  if  they  are 
well  written,  and  contain  the  doctrines  taught  bv  the  fathers, 
the  councils,  and  even  by  the  popes  who  reigned  in  the  seven 
first  centuries,  but  which  have  been  forgotten  or  opposed  by 
the  theologians  of  the  barbarous  times,  who  M'ished  to  esta- 
blish the  system  of  the  union  of  the  two  powers  in  the  person 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff*. 

The  theological  censures  likewise  attack  works  on  philo- 
sophy, on  civil  and  natural  law,  and  on  the  people.  Those 
books  which  have  been  published  on  mathematics,  astronomy, 
physic,  and  other  subjects  whicli  depend  upon  these,  have 
not  been  more  highly  favoured.  The  Spaniards  have,  conse- 
quently, been  deprived  of  the  advantages  which  other  nations 
have  derived  from  all  the  recent  discoveries. 
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Since  thf  eBtablufameot  iof  th9  boly  office,  there  har 
sQftrcely  been  any  man  celebrated  for  his  learning,  who  has 
not  been  prosecuted  as  a  heretic.  In  the  list  which  follows,  I 
•hall  not  (unleia  particular  cir^umstaiiccs  jr^n()^r  it.^^escaiy) 
include  any  learned  man  who  has  been  prosecuted  for  having 
embraced  Judaistti*  Mlihon^elanisB^,  or  ai}y  eect  equally  pron 
hibited  by  the  Catholic  religion*  Those  only  wi}l  b^  aoeni^ 
tionsd  who  luffefed  in  their  liberty)  honour  and  foriDines, 
frem  not  having  adofited  erroneous  schqlaBtic  opinioos* 

The  names  are  disposed  in  ati  alphabetical  order,  that  t^ 
reader  may  be  enabled  to  find  the  article  he  wishes  to  con*' 
suit  more  quickly. 

Abadda-Sierra  (D,  Augustin),  bishop  of  Barbastrot    See 
Ghapter29. 
•   AbacUaSierra  (D*  Manuel),  Arabbi$hop  of  Selimbria, 

Almodohar  (Duke  of).    See  following  Chapter, 

Jranda  (Count  d').   Ibid* 

ArMmo  (D.  Joseph  Xavier  Rodriguea  d').  Archbishop  of 
Bargbs;    See  Chapter  29. 

AoUa  (the  venerable  Juan  d'),  secular  priest,  bom  at  AK 
Aodovar  del  Gampo,  sumamed  tha  Apostle  of  Andalusia* 
Sea  Chapter  13  and  14. 

'  Azma  (Doctor  Nicholas  d^*  See  the  following  Chaptar» 
'  Baltoa  (Doctor  Juan  de),  doctoral  canon  of  the  cathedral 
of  Salimanea,  and  law  prof^pior  in  tb^  university  of  that 
city.  He  was  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  literati  of  his  age. 
|if leohs  Aatonb  only  menttons  one  of  his  works,  entitled 
SahnamimB  Lesicm.  He  compdsed  several  others,  one  of 
which  would  have  caused  him  to  be  atrested  by  the  Inqui- 
aition,  if  he  had  not  been  protected  by  the  inquisitor-general, 
Cafdinal  Don  Antonio  Zapata,  and  by  some  of  the  councillors 
of  the  tribunal.  It  was  a  memoir  which  he  had  drawn  up 
and  presented  in  1627,  to  Philip  iV.,  in  the  name  of  the 
UniversitieB  of  Salamanca^  Valladolid  and  Alcala.    The  ob« 
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ject  of  this  incinoir  was  to  induce  the  king  to  refuse  the  per- 
mission which  the  Jesuits  had  requested,  to  change  the  /m- 
perial  College  of  Madrid  into  a  university. 

The  Jesuits  denounced  the  work,  and  qualified  some  of  the 
propositions  as  erroneoiLS^  offhisive  to  pious  earsj  scandaloics 
and  injurious  to  the  government,  and  to  the  regular  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  council  caused  the  memoir  to  be  examined  by  qualifiers^ 
who  declared  that  it  did  not  merit  theological  censure,  and 
the  council  abandoned  the  affair.  The  Jesuits  then  employed 
the  influence  of  the  Count  Duke  d*01ivarez  with  the  king, 
but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  The  other  work  which  is 
attributed  to  Balvoa,  is  perhaps  that  which  was  printed  at 
Rome  in  1G36,  in  the  printing-office  of  the  apostolic  chamber. 
It  is  written  in  Latin  in  quarto,  and  bears  the  name  of  Al- 
phonso  de  Vargas  de  Toledo,  with  this  title,  A71  Exposition 
made  by  Alphonsa  de  Vargas  to  the  Christian  Kings  and 
Princes,  of  the  Stratagems  and  political  Artifices  which  the 
Members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  employ  to  establish  a  uni' 
ver sal  Monarchy  in  their  favour,  a  Work  which  proves  the  de^ 
ceit  of  the  Jestiits  towards  the  Kings  and  Nations  who  have 
received  them  favourably  ;  their  Peifidy  and  Disobedience^ 
even  to  the  Pope,  and  the  immoderate  Desire  of  Innovation 
which  they  have  always  shewn  in  Matters  of  Religion.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  work  was  printed  at  Frankfort,  with 
the  exception  of  the  justificatory  pieces.  The  author  ad- 
vances and  proves  heavy  charges  against  the  Jesuits. 

Bails  (D.  Benedict),  professor  of  mathematics  at  Madrid, 
and  author  of  a  work  on  that  science,  used  in  the  schools. 
The  Inquisition  instituted  his  trial  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  III.,  as  suspected  of  atheism  and  materialism. 
Bails  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  incapable  of 
attending  to  his  affairs;  vet  he  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the 
prisons  ot'tlic  holy  office,  M'ilh  one  of  his  nieces,  who  obtained 
pennisbion  to  share  his  captivity,  that  slie  might  continue  to 
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render  bim  the  assistance  which  his  situation  rendered  neces- 
sary. He  prepared  his  defence  in  the  best  manner  he  was 
able,  and  before  the  publication  of  the  depositions,  he  ac- 
knowledged enough  to  shew  that  he  was  sincere  in  his  con- 
fession and  repentance.  When  he  was  examined  on  his  in- 
ternal belief,  he  declared  that  he  had  had  some  doubts  on 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  the  immortality- of  the  soul,  but 
that  he  had  never  actually  been  an  atheist,  or  a  materialist; 
that  during  his  solitude  in  the  prison,  he  had  reiSected  on  the 
subject,  and  was  ready  to  abjure  all  heresies,  and  particularly 
those  of  which  he  was  suspected.  He  demanded  reconcilia- 
tion! and  a  penance,  which  he  promised  to  accomplish  as  well 
as  his  health  would  allow  him.  His  situation  was  considered ; 
and  instead  of  sending  him  to  a  convent,  whither  his  niece 
could  not  have  followed  him,  he  was  kept  for  some  time  in 
thesecret  prisons  of  the  holy  office:  he  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  his  own  house,  which  served  for  his  prison,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  pay  for  his  food  during  his  imprisonment,  and 
-subjected  to  several  other  penances,  one  of  which,  was  being 
obliged  to  confess  to  a  priest,  who  was  appointed,  three 
times  in  the  year;  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost. 

Balza  (Francis),  Franciscan,  and  a  celebrated  preacher  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  III.  When  the  Jesuits  were  driven 
from  Spain,  he  openly  preached  against  the  relaxed  morals 
of  the  age ;  he  inveighed  against  the  authors  who  had  intro- 
duced and  propagated  them,  and  endeavoured  to  inspire 
people  with  a  horror  of  reading  their  works.  As  some  of 
these  authors  were  Jesuits,  he  declaimed  violently  against 
those  persons  who  blamed  the  king  for  the  measures  he  had 
taken,  to  drive  them  out  of  the  kingdom.  Balza  was  de- 
nounced at  Logroiio,  and  the  inquisitors  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  he  would  be  treated  with  severity  if  he  did  not 
change  his  tone. 

Barricvero  (Doctor  Ferdinand  de),  theologist  of  the  church 
of  Toledo,  and  a  professor  in  the  university.     He  was  trie 
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in  1558,  for  approving  tlie  doctrine  (j^  the  Catechism  of  Don 
Bartholomew  Carranza.  He  allayed  the  storm  by  retracting, 
when  he  received  the  king's  order  to  do  so,  and  by  sending 
his  recantation  to  the  Pope,  when  the  Archbishops  of  Gra- 
nada and  Santiago,  and  the  Bishop  of  Jaen  adopted  that 
measure. 

Bdaiido  (Fray  Nicolas  de  Jesus),  Franciscan:  he  was  pro- 
secuted on  account  of  his  Civil  History  of  Spain,  In  this 
work  he  gives  an  account  of  all  the  events  from  the  accession 
of  Philip  IV.  to  1733.  The  inquisitors  prohibited  this  book 
entirely  from  political  motives,  and  not  from  anything  re- 
lating to  doctrine;  their  judgment  against  Belando  was  given 
on  the  6th  of  Dec.  1774.  The  inquisitors  had  no  respect  either 
for  the  license  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  the  dedication 
to  Philip  v.,  or  for  the  favourable  opinion  of  an  enlightened 
member  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  who  was  commissioned  by 
his  majesty  to  examine  it,  before  he  allowed  it  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  him.  The  author  appealed  against  the  sentence  and 
demanded  to  be  heard:  he  offered  to  reply  to  all  the  observ- 
ations, and  to  make  any  alterations  or  suppressions  in  his 
work,  which  the  tribunal  should  suggest.  This  attempt  of 
Belando  to  defend  his  book  was  considered  as  a  crime,  and 
he  was  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the  holy  office,  where 
he  suffered  the  harshest  treatment.  He  only  left  them  to 
be  imprisoned  for  life  in  a  convent,  and  he  was  prohibited 
from  ever  composing  another  work.  He  was  stripped  of  the 
honours  which  distinguished  him  in  his  order,  and  more  se- 
vere penances  were  inflicted  on  him  than  if  he  had  been  an 
heretic. 

Berrinl  (Clement  Sanchez  del),  priest,  archdeacon  of  Val- 
deras,  and  dignitary  of  the  church  of  Leon.  He  was  prose- 
cuted and  punished  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  for  Lutheranism. 
He  was  condemned  for  some  propositions  in  a  work  called 
SacramPVtaL  In  1559,  the  inquisitor-general  Valdez  placed 
this  book  in  the  Index. 
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BmrofOMa  (Fray  Mftouel  Santos),  author  of  a  work  called 
Essay 9  on  the  Theatre  of  Rome.  He  waft  iinpri^ned  by  the 
tnquiftition  of  Toledo,  becauae  he  ipoke  of  the  coiirtof  Rome 
in  his  Essajrs,  in  a  manner  displeasing  to  tlie  Jesuits  and  in- 
tjuisltortf.  Tlie  prooeedings  in  this  trial  were  so  arbitrary, 
that  the  work  in  question  was  not  examined  until  the  a£hir 
wa»  nearly  finished.  The  writings  of  this  trial  vmte  taken 
A*om  the  avehives  of  the  Inquisition,  fat  some  unknswn  reason. 
In  1768  they  were  laid,  by  the  king's  order,  before  the  coun- 
<sil  ^xtff^ordinary  of  bishops,  who  were  assembled  to  consider 
the  aftiN  ofthe  Jesuits. 

Bkmco  (Don  Francis),  archbiQhop  of  Santiago^  See 
Copter  29. 

£f ^iro^  <Franoi8  Sanehes  de  Las),  generally  called  «<  Bra- 
Oifhse ;  \e  was  b^n  in  the  village  of  Las  Broias^  from  whence 
he  took  his  name.  He  was  one  of  the*  greatest  humanists  of 
his  age,  and  the  most  distinguished  Spaniard  of  that  party  in 
the  time  of  Philip  II.  During  thie  reign  he  published  several 
works-,  which  are  mentioned  by  Nicolas  Antonio  in  Iris  cata- 
logue-. The  severe  Justus  Lipse  calls  him  the  Mercury  arid 
ApoUo  if  Spaint  and  Gaspard  Soioppius,  the  divine  man. 
He  was  prosecuted  by  the  Inquisition  of  Valladolid  several 
times  for  seme  propositions  contained  in  his  worldly  but 
principaUy  in  a  book  in  octavo,  entitled:  Escolias  d  las 
quatro  Syhas  esmtas  en  verso  heroieo  por  Angelo  Polu 
eianOf  intihdadae  Aiitrtcui,  Rusticot  Manio  y  AmSra^  via. 
f*  Commentaries  on  the  four  Sylvas^  written  in  heroic  verse 
by  Angelo  Politiano,  called  Nutridaf  Rustieo^  Manto^  and 
Afnbra^  Et  Broeense  completely  satisfied  the  qualifiers,  and 
his  work  was  not  inscribed  on  the  Index. 

Barruaga  (Don  Thomas  Saenz),  archbishop  of  Saragdssa. 
See  Chapter  29. 

Cadena  (Louis  de  la),  second  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Alcala  de  Henares,  and  nephew  of  Doctor  Pedro  de  Lerma, 
who  was  the  first  who  possessed  that  dignity.    Cadena  was 
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one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time  ;  he  understood 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  other  eastern  languages;  he 
wrote  Latin  with  the  greatest  elegance,  and  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  among  the  literati.  The  learned  Alvaro  Gomez 
de  Castro  says,  in  his  Historij  of  Cardinal  Ximenez  de  Cis- 
7ier06'f  that  he  had  formed  the  design  of  destroying  the  bad 
scholastic  taste  which  reigned  in  the  universities.  This  en- 
terprise cost  Cadena  dear :  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
opinions  of  the  schools  denounced  him  to  the  Inquisition  of 
Toledo,  as  suspected  of  Lutheranism  ;  the  archbishops  Xime- 
nez de  Cisneros  and  Fonseca,  who  protected  the  persecuted 
members  of  the  university  of  Alcala,  were  no  more,  and  Ca- 
dena was  obliged  to  follow  the  example  of  his  uncle,  and  f3y 
to  Paris  to  escape  the  dungeons  of  the  lioly  office.  He  was 
received  as  a  doctor  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  died  a  professor 
in  that  celebrated  house. 

Campomancs.     See  following  Chapter. 

Cano  (Melchior),  Bishop  of  Canary.     See  Chapter  29. 

Canurlo  (Don  Louis),  advocate  of  the  king's  council 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  HL  He  was  subjected  to  a 
penance,  and  abjured,  de  Icviy  for  having  inserted  certain 
propositions  in  some  numbers  of  a  periodical  work  called 
The  Censor,  which  appeared  without  the  name  of  the  author. 
Canuelo  often  published  declamations  against  superstition  in 
the  Censor,  in  which  he  proved  the  evil  which  might  be  pro- 
duced by  a  blind  and  vain  confidence  in  the  indulgences  and 
pardons  obtained  by  those  who  wore  the  scapulary  of  our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  reciting  7ienvai7ie>i,  and  in  the 
other  outward  exercises  of  devotion,  which  he  said  were  de- 
trimental to  the  purity  of  religion.  He  al?o  presumed  to 
ridicule  the  pompous  titles  given  by  the  monks  to  the  saints 
of  their  orders:  thus  St.  Augustine  was  called  the  Eas:le  of 
Doctors;  St.  Bernard,  Honied;  ^l^Thomixs,  Angelic;  St. 
Buonaventure,  Seraphic  ;  St.  John  de  la  Croix,  Mystic  ;  St. 
Francis,  Cheruln/n ;  and  St.   Dominic,  Burning,      He  one 
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day  offered  a  recompense  to  any  one  who  would  apply  the 
name  of  Cardinal  to  St.  Jerome,  and  that  of  Doctor  to  St. 
Theresa  de'  Jesus.  The  monks  whom  he  ridiculed  could  not 
forgive  his  boldness,  and  they  persecuted  him  with  virulence. 
The  numbers  of  his  work  were  prohibited,  although  they 
were  already  published ;  and  he  was  forbidden  to  write  on 
any  subject  which  had  the  least  relation  to  doctrine,  morals, 
or  the  received  opinions  on  piety  and  devotion. 

CantcUapiedra  (Martin  Martinez  de),  professor  of  theo- 
logy, and  very  learned  in  the  Oriental  tongues.  He  was 
prosecuted  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  for  publishing  a 
book  called  Hippotiposeonj  &c. ;  it  was  prohibited,  and  in- 
serted in  the  Index  of  Cardinal  Quiroga  in  1583.  This  author 
was  suspected  of  Lutheranism  from  having  too  much  enforced 
the  necessity  of  consulting  the  original  books  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  preference  to  the  interpretations :  he  abjured 
de  levif  submitted  to  a  penance,  and  was  forbidden  to  write 
again.  This  example  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  judgment  and 
discrimination  of  the  judges  and  qualifiers. 

Carranza  (Don  Bartholomew),  archbishop  of  Toledo. 
See  Chapters  32,  33,  and  34. 

Casas  (Don  Fray  Bartholomew  de  Las),  a  Dominican, 
bishop  of  Chiapa  and  afterwards  of  Cuzco,  resigned  his  see 
to  live  in  Spain ;  he  was  the  defender  of  the  right  and  liberty 
of  the  native  Indians.  He  wrote  several  excellent  works 
which  are  mentioned  by  Nicolas  Antonio.  In  one  of  these^ 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  kings  have  not  the  power 
of  disposing  of  the  property  and  liberty  of  their  American 
subjects,  and  of  giving  them  to  other  masters,  either  under 
a  feodal  tenure,  or  from  a  right  of  conquest.  This  work 
was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  as  opposed  to  the  declara- 
tions of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  concerning  the  submission 
of  serfs  and  vassals  to  their  lords.  The  author  was  much 
grieved  when  he  heard  that  it  was.  intended  to  prosecute 
him ;   but  the  council  only  required  of  him,  in  an  official 
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manner,  the  remittance  of  the  M^ork  and  the  manuscript. 
It  was  afterwards  printed  several  times  in  other  countries, 
which  is  mentioned  by  M.  Peignot  in  his,  Dictionnaire  Cru 
fique,  Li  He  mire  et  Bibliographique  des  Livres  remarqn^ 
ables  qui  ont  etc  bru/tSy  siippriinies  ou  ctmsures,  Casas 
died  at  Madrid  in  1566  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  He  had 
tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  another  of  his  works  in  favour  of  the 
Americans,  approved  by  the  censors,  although  it  had  been 
criticised  by  Juan  Gines  de  Sepulveda.  Charles  V.  ordered 
this  writing  to  be  suppressed,  although  it  was  favourable  to 
the  royal  authority :  lie  likewise  made  several  ordinances 
in  favour  of  the  Americans,  and  if  they  had  been  executed, 
fewer  reproaches  would  have  been  bestowed  on  the  Spani- 
ards who  governed  the  new  world. 

Casfillo  (Fray  Ferdinand  del),  a  Dominican  and  one  of. 
the  most  illustrious  men  of  liis  order.  He  was  implicated 
in  the  proceedings  against  the  Lutherans  at  Valladolid  in 
the  year  1559.  Fray  Dominic  de  Roxas,  Pedro  Cazalla, 
and  Don  Carlos  de  Seso,  wishing  to  prove  that  their  opinions 
on  jtistifi cation  were  orthodox,  declared  that  they  were  the 

same  as  those  of  Fray  Ferdinand  del  Castillo,  who  was  uni- 

ft 

versally  acknowledged  to  be  eminent  for  virtue  and  wisdom  ; 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  College  of  St.  Gregory  at 
Valladolid,  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Grenada:  he  was  at  this  time  a  preacher  of  great  eminence 
at  Madrid.  The  three  witnesses  ratified  their  declarations 
on  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  of  October,  1559  ;  they  were  to  be 
burnt  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month.  Fortunately  for  Fray 
Ferdinand,  the  three  Nvitnesscs  had  not  positively  asserted 
that  he  had  maintained  the  doctrine  of  nisfification  in  the 
manner  that  thev  did,  or  in  the  same  sense,  but  that  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  such  a  manner  thatitmij^ht  be  supposed. 
Fray  Ferdinand  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Valladolid,  where 
he  was  confined  in  the  College  of  St.  Gregory,  and  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  tribunal.     He  cleared  himself 
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ftom  tlie  charges  brought  against  hira,  add  eVen  obtained  a 
certificate  of  his  acquittal,  that  his  honour  and  reputation 
might  not  be  aflfected.  He  returned  to  Msidricly  where  he 
was  made  a  prior,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Medina  with 
the  same  dignity ;  lastly  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  Philip 

II.  This  prince  often  consulted  him  on  difficult  affiiirs,  and 
appointed  him  to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Ossuna  in  his 
embassy  to  lisbon.  Oastillo  was  one  of  those  Who  took 
the  greatest  part  in  inducing  the  Cardinal  King,  Ddn  Heniy, 
to  call  Philip  II.  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne  of  Pbrtugal, 
and  he  was  subsequently  made  preceptor  to  the  in&nt  Doii 
Ferdinand.  He  wrote  the  history  oiF  the  order  of  St. 
Dominic,  a  work  which  is  much  esteemed  by  the  learned  of 
the  present.day.  Castillo  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  1593 : 
his  life  had  been  a  model  of  austerity,  and  he  fasted  on  bread 
and  water  three  times  a  week. 

Cenfeno  (Fray  Pedro),  an  Augustine  monk.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  order,  and  one  ofthe  most 
distinguished  literati  in  Spain*  during  the  reigns  of  Charles 

III.  and  Charles  lY.  Centeno  incurred  the  hatred  of  all  the 
monks,  priests,  and  seculars,  by  his  periodical  work,  entitled. 
The  Universal  Apologist  for  aU  unfortunate  Authors.  Cei^- 
teno  attacked  the  %ad  taste  which  predominated  in  literature, 
with  the  most  delicate  irony,  so  that  the  scholastic  theo- 
logians, who  knew  nothing  iA  good  taste,  dreaded  to  come 
under  his  earamination.  The  ironical  praise  which  he  lavished 
on  them,  was  more  to  be  feared  than  his  sharpest  satire :  his 
papers  were  uniyersally  read  with  pleasure,  and  his  decisions 
generally  adopted  by  his  readers.  The  prejudices  which  pre- 
vailed in  Spain  did  not  fail  to  create  him  many  enemies.  He 
relied  on  the  purity  of  his  religious  opinions,  and  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge ;  but  he  was  denounced  at  the  holy  office, 
and  the  denunciations  were  as  different  as  the  stations  and  cha- 
racters of  those  who  attacked  him.     He  was  accused  of  tm- 

•  •  • 

piety  (a  crime  then  conmdered  m  Spain  as  equal  to  atheismt 
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or  mater  a  ills  f/i),  at  the  same  time  ihiit  others  accused  him  of 
being  a  Lutheran  and  a  Jaiisonist..  Tlie  great  reputation 
enjoyed  by  the  accused,  the  protection  which  the  Count  de 
Florida  Blanca,  first  secretary  of  state,  afforded  him,  the 
fear  that  liatred,  envy  and  resentment  had  induced  the  accu- 
sers to  invent  calumnies,  and  the  impossibility  that  Centeno 
could  be  at  the  same  time  an  atheist  and  a  Lutheran,  pre- 
vented the  tribunal  from  sending  him  to  their  dungeons;  they 
therefore  confined  him  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Pliilip,  where  he 
dwelt,  commanding  him  to  appear  before  tlie  tribunal  when 
summoned.  His  great  knowledge  of  doctrine,  enabled  him 
to  defend  himself  with  advantage  :  if  his  discourse  had  been 
printed,  his  fame  must  have  much  increased  by  it ;  yet  lie 
was  condemned  as  viole/Uly  suspected  of  heresy,  and  was 
compelled  to  abjure  and  perform  ditferent  penances.  This 
treatment  plunged  Centeno  into  a  profound  melancholy, 
which  alienated  liis  reason  ;  he  died  in  this  state  in  the  con- 
vent of  Arenas,  where  he  was  confined. 

The  principal  accusations  against  him  were,  1st.  That  he 
had  disapproved  of  the  Novena-s,  the  rosaries,  processions, 
stations,  and  other  pious  exercises.  This  charge  was  supported 
by  a  (quotation  from  the  funeral  oration  of  a  nobleman,  in 
which  lie  had  said,  that  beneficence  was  the  favourite  virtue 
of  the  deceased  ;  that  it  was  in  the  constant  practice  of  it, 
that  true  devotion  consisted,  and  not  in  the  mere  exterior 
exercises  of  religion,  which  required  neither  care  nor  trou- 
ble, or  any  sacrifices  of  money,  or  other  things.  2d.  That 
he  denied  the  existence  of  limbocs,  places  destined  to  receive 
the  souls  of  those  wlio  die  before  the  age  of  reason,  without 
receiving  baptism  :  the  argument  brought  to  support  this 
charge  was  the  suppression  of  the  cpiestion  and  answer  on  the 
article  LiinbOj  which  he  had  obliged  the  author  of  the  Cate- 
chism to  make.  This  work  had  been  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  charity-schools  at  Madrid,  of  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed censor  ;  the  accused  replied  to  the  first  accusation,  by 
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giving  cleAr  and  perfect  explanations,  founded  on  the  texts 
of  Scripture  and  the  Holy  Fathers,  and  on  the  principles  of 
true  devotion :  he  proved  the  perfect  connexion  of  his  de- 
fence  "with  the  expressions  he  had  used  in  the  sermon,  of 
which  he  produced  the  original  copy  as  a  proof  of  his  inno- 
cence. On  the  second  charge,  he  said  that  the  existence  of 
LinUnu  was  not  defined  as  an  article  of  faith ;  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  a  catechism,  where,  according  to  his 
opinion*  nothing  ought 'to  be  considered  but  doctrine;  and 
that  he  had  suppressed  the  question,  that  the  Christians  might 
not  confound  this  subject  which  was  still  an  object  of  discus- 
sion among  the  Catholics,  with  those  already  decided  by  the 
Church.  He  was  formally  summoned  to  declare  whether  he 
believed  in  the  existence  of  Limbus;  he  replied  that  he  was 
not  obliged  to  answer,  because  it  did  not  relate  to  an  article 
of  faith ;  but  that  as  he  had  no  motives  to  conceal  his  opi« 
nions,  he  would  confess  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence. He  demanded  permission  to  compose  a  theological 
treatise,  in  which  he  offered  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  what 
he  advanced,  humbly  submitting  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Church :  this  permission  being  granted,  he  wrote  an  hundred 
and  twenty  pages  in  folio,  in  close  lines,  so  that  it  would 
form  an  octavo  volume.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  read  it,  and 
was  astonished  at  his  immense  and  profound  erudition :  this 
wriUng  contains  all  that  the  Fathers  and  the  great  theolo^ 
gians  have  said  since  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  particularly 
since  St.  Augpistine,  on  the  future  lot  of  those  who  die  with-^ 
out  receiving  baptism,  and  before  they  have  committed  any 
mortal  sin.  His  defence  could  not  save  him.  A  barefooted 
Carmelite  and  a  Minime  were  the  principal  qualifiers,  who 
censured  Centeno  as  violently  suspected  of  heresy  > 

Cespedes  (Doctor  Paul  de),  bom  at  Cordova,  prebendary 
of  the  Cathedral  in  that  city,  and  residing  at  Rome.  The 
Inquisition  of  Valladolid  tried  him  in  1560,  for  some  letters 
which  he  had  written  to  Don  Bartholomew  Carranza,  Arcli- 
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bisllop  of  Toledo,  and  wIjIcIi  wore  found  among  the  papers 
of  tliiit  prclatr,  with  tlio  coi)ios  of  Ins  roplios.  In  one  of  these 
letters  dated  from  Rome,  on  17l]i  of  February,  1559,  lie  ^Ives 
liim  an  account  of  his  j)roccedmi]^s  in  his  favour,  and  allowed 
himself  to  speak  ill  of  the  inquisitor-o;eneral  and  the  Inqui- 
sition of  Spain.  Cespt  des  was  a  s^reat  literati,  a  great  painter, 
and  poet,  and  a  very  clever  modeller  in  wax :  he  composed  a 
poem,  in  stanzas  of  eight  verses,  on  Rrpenhuice,  Juan  do 
Verzosa  and  Francis  Paclieco,  (both  mentioned  with  a])pro- 
bation  by  Nicolas  Antonio,  have  highly  praised  this  poem. 
Cespedes  continued  to  reside  at  Rome,  and  thus  the  inquisi- 
tors of  Valladolid  could  not  execute  their  projects  of  venge- 
ance. 

Chumacero  (Don  Juan  de).    See  the  following  Chapter. 

Clarr/o  y  Faxardo  (Don  Joseph  de),  principal  director  of 
the  museum  of  natural  historv  at  Madrid,  and  a  learned 
man,  who  had  a  great  taste  for  science.  The  Inquisition  of 
the  Court  tried  him  on  the  suspicion  that  he  had  adopted  the 
antichristian  principles  of  modern  philosopliv.  He  was  con- 
fined to  the  city  of  Madrid,  which  was  fortunate  for  him,  as 
he  thus  preserved  his  honour  and  liis  office;  he  appeared 
privately  before  the  tribunal,  and  was  only  condemned  to 
private  penances  ;  he  also  made  his  abjuration,  de  Irri.  with 
closed  doors,  in  the  hall  of  the  tribunal.  It  is  true  that  the 
proofs  against  him  were  weak,  and  he  gave  to  his  proposi- 
tions an  air  of  Catliolicism.  He  had  lived  for  some  time 
in  Paris,  where  he  had  been  intimate  with  Buflbn  and 
Voltaire.  He  edited  a  journal,  called,  The  Think'*r,  M. 
Langle,  in  \\'\>.  Tnivels  hi  Spui?!^  savs,  that  this  work  is 
without  merit;  if  this  author  judged  trulv,  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  tl;e  only  truth  in  his  book.  Clavijo  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Merci/rf/,  1iy  tlie  government,  he  also  published 
a  translation  of  "  BuilonV:  Natural  Histoi'v,''  with  notes.  As 
this  book  is  written  with  ixi'eat  ])uritv  of  stvle,  and  without 
gallicisms,  it  is  an  important  ac(|uisition  to  those  who  seek 
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a  work  rich  in  the  beauties  of  the  Spanish  language.  Ther 
Count  d' Aranda  also  gave  him  the  direction  of  a  company  of 
tragic  actors:  Clavijo  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  intenticfna  of 
the  minister^  but  religious  ianaticism  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  design^ 

Clement  (Don  Joseph),  bishop  of  Barcelona.  Sefe  the 
following  Chapter. 

Corpus  Chrisii  (Fray  Mancio  de%  Dominican,  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Alcala  de  Henares. 
He  was  tried  by  the  Inquisition  of  Valladolid  for  having  givcftt 
a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Catechism  of  Carranza.  On  the^ 
21st  of  February,  1559,  he  remitted  those  of  the  doctors  of 
his  university,  who  had  carefully  examined  some  proposi* 
tions  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  of  which  they  acknowledged 
the  orthodozjr.  He  escaped  the  dungeons,  by  retracting,  at 
tbe  request  of  Philip  U.  A  brief  of  Gregory  XIII.  obliged* 
him  to  restore  the  definitive  sentence  which  he  had  passed  on 
the  Catechism  and  other  works  of  Carranza,  and  in  which 
he  had  condemned  an  hundred  and  thirty-one  propositions  ol 
that  prelate.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1559,  be  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  inquisitor-general,  in  which  he  asked  pardon, 
and  submitted  toa  ny  penances  which  might  be  imposed  <m 
him. 

Cruz  (Father  Louis  de  la),  Dominican,  disciple  of  Don 
Bartholomew  Carranza  de  Miranda,  a  member  of  the  college 
•f  St.  Gregory,  at  Valladolid,  and  extremely  well  versed  ill* 
doctrine  and  theology.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  dungeontf 
of  the  Inquisition  of  Valladolid,  for  being  implicated  in  thef 
affair  of  Cazalla  and  his  companions.  The  quotations  made 
by  the  friends  of  Cazalla  from  his  works,  created  a  suspicion 
that  he  was  a  Lutheran :  it  is  true  that  he  had  held  a  regular 
correspondence  with  Carranza,  and  had  given  him  his  opi- 
nion of  his  Catechism.  He  Was  accused  of  having:  bribed  the 
minister  of  the  holy  office  to  obtain  information  of  his  old 
ttaa8ter;.but  he  vindicated  himself  by  proving  that  he  had 

U  2 
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acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  affair,  in  his  conversations 
ivith  Melchior  Cano,  and  with  one  of  the  condemned  Lu- 
therans whom  he  had  exhorted.     Frav  Louis  was  arrested  in 

ml 

the  month  of  June,  lo59,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  lie  drew 
up  a  writing  of  six  pages,  in  which  he  made  many  confessions. 
He  soon  became  subject  to  fits  of  insanity,  owing  to  his 
anxious  thoughts  during  his  trial.  In  June,  1500,  he  was 
removed  to  the  ecclesiastical  prison  of  the  bishop,  that  he 
might  be  taken  care  of.  It  was  impossible  to  prove  any  of 
the  charges  against  him,  yet  the  Inquisition  kept  him  in  pri- 
son until  Carranza  was  released.  At  last,  after  five  vears  of 
captivity,  he  abjured,  de  leiiy  and  was  sentenced  to  a  seclu- 
sion of  a  few  years  as  a  penance. 

Cuesta  (Don  Andrea  de  la).    See  Chapter  29. 

Cuesta  (Don  Antonio  de  la),  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral 
of  Avila.  The  Inquisition  of  Valladoiid  ordered  him  to  be 
arrested  in  1801,  as  suspected  of  Jansenism  and  heresy;  but 
he  fled  to  Paris,  wliere  he  lived  during  the  five  years  of 
his  trial :  it  would  have  been  much  longer  if  government  had 
not  interposed,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  article. 

Cuesta  (Don  Jerome  de  la),  penitentiary  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Avila.  He  was  arrested  for  Jansenism,  and 
heresy,  while  his  brother  Antonio  was  pursued,  to  whom  he 
furnished  the  means  of  flight,  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
safety.  He  passed  five  years  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  he  would  have  been  detained  for  a  much  longer  time, 
but  for  the  solicitations  addressed  to  Charles  IV.,  by  persons 
of  the  highest  rank,  who  obtained  permission  to  cause  the 
original  writings  of  the  trial  to  be  laid  before  his  majesty. 
Don  Jerome  proved  that  the  prosecution  of  himself  and  his 
brother  originated  in  the  intrigues  of  Don  Raphael  de  Muz- 
quiz,  bishop  of  Avila,  and  formerly  confessor  to  the  queen, 
and  archbisliop  of  Santiago,  and  of  Don  Vincent  Soto  de 
Valcarcel,  bishop  of  Valladoiid.  When  the  depositions  of 
the  witnesses  were  read  to  Don  Jerome,   his  great  penelra- 
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tion  enabled  him  to  recognise  them,  and  he  clearly  proved 
their  injustice.     The  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  made  many 
representations  to  the  king  against  the  two  brothers,   the 
Inquisitors  of  Valladolid,  and  some  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council ;  he  did  not  even  spare  Don  Raymond  Joseph  de 
Arce,  archbishop  of  Saragossa,  patriarch  of  the  Indies,  and 
inquisitor«general :    he  accused  them  all  of  partiality  in 
fiivour  of  the  two  brothers,  who  were  besides,  countrymen 
of  the  chief  of  the  holy  office.     The  tribunal  of  Valladolid, 
pronounced  Don  Jerome  innocent ;   the  votes  were  divided 
in  the  council :  the  king  then  examined  the  writings,  and 
declared,  that  from  the  reports  he  had  received,  the  two 
brothers  were  innocent  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  were 
accused.     He  authorized  Don  Antonio  to  return  Xo  Spain, 
created  him  and  Jiis  brother,  knights  of  the  order  of  Charles 
III.,  and  commanded  the  inquisitor-^neral  to  appoint  them 
honorary  inquisitors.      Don  Manuel  Gomez    de    Salazar, 
bishop  of  Avila,  (who  in  quality  of  Inquisitor  of  Valladolid, 
and  member  of  the  council,  had  taken  a  great  part  in  this 
intrigue,)  received  an  order  from  his  majesty  to  reinstate 
the  brothers  in  their  stalls.    This  is  one  of  the  very  rare 
instances,  where  the  King  of  Spain  took  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Inquisition,  and  one  of  the  still  more  rare 
occurrences  where  innocence  has  triumphed. 

Delgado  (Don  Francis),  archbishop  of  Santiago.  See 
Cliapter  29. 

Feyjoo  (Benedict),  Benedictine,  born  in  the  Asturias, 
and  a  distinguished  literati.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  re- 
stored good  taste  in  Spain :  the  works  which  he  has  com- 
posed, have  been  enumerated  by  Don  Juan  Sempere  y  Gua- 
rinos  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Authors  who  flourished  during 
the  Reign  of  Charles  IIL  This  learned  man  was  denounced 
at  the  different  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition,  as  being  sus< 
pected  of  the  different  heresies  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
of  that  of  the  ancient  Iconoclasts ;  most  of  his  iM^users  were 
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ignorant  and  prejudicial  inonliij,  of  whom  he  had  made  ene- 
mies by  llie  arguments  in  his  Crificn/  Thru  tie  iigainst  false 
devotion,  false  miracles,  and  some  superstitious  customs.  It 
was  fortunate  for  the  author  tJiat  the  council  of  the  Inqui- 
sition was  well  acquainted  with  the  purity  of  his  principles 
and  Catholicism.  Although  the  progress  of  knowledge  has 
been  extremely  slow  in  Spain,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it 
has  even  penetrated  into  tlie  interior  of  the  Holy  House  during 
the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Fer7uuules  (Juan),  doctor  of  theology,  prior  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Palencia.  He  Avas  prosecuted  from  tlie  declarations  of 
some  Lutherans  who  were  executed  in  1559,  particularly 
that  of  Fray  Dominic  de  Roxas,  who  quoted  several  propo- 
sitions of  Fernandez,  in  which  he  pretended  to  find,  espe- 
cially  on  the  subject  of  justiticalion,  the  same  opinions  as  his 
own.  The  fiscal  presented  Fray  Dominic  as  a  witness  in  the 
trial  of  Fernandez  :  he  persisted  in  his  declaration  (he  was 
already  condemned  to  lyfa catioii,  but  did  not  know  it),  and 
expected  to  be  reconciled  as  a  penitent.  Fernandez,  how- 
ever only  received  a  reprimand  for  not  having  observed  in 
his  discourse,  the  prudence  which  became  a  doctor  of  theo- 
logy, at  a  j^eriod  when  heresy  was  so  common  in  the  kingdom. 

Frago  (Don  Pedro),  bishop  of  Jaca.     See  Chapter,  29. 

Gonzalo  (Don  Yittoriano  Lopez),  bishop  of  Murcia.  Ibid. 

Gorrionereo  (Don  Antonio),  bishop  of  Almeria,     Ibid. 

Guerrero  (Don  Pedro),  archbishop  of  Grenada.      Ibid. 

Grenada  (Fray  Louis  de),  Jbid. 

Gracian  (Fray  Jerome),  Carmelite,  born  at  Valladulid,  and 
the  son  of  Diego  Gracian,  secretary  to  Charles  V.,  and  Jane 
Dantisque,  daughter  of  the  ambassador  of  Poland,  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor.  He  was  a  doctor  of  theology,  and 
professor  of  philosophy,  at  the  university  of  Alcala.  He 
wrote  several  works  of  a  mvstical  nature,  and  some  others  on 
literary  subjects,  whicli  are  mentioned  by  Nicolas  Antonio. 
He  was    prior   of  a    convent    of  barefooted  Carmelites   at 
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^Seville,  which  he  founded  when  St.  Theresa  and  her  com* 
iDunity,  of  whom  he  was  the  director,  were  attacked  by  the 
InquisitUHi.  The  tribunal  of  Seville  prosecuted  him  as  a 
lieretic,  of  the  sect  of  the  lUuminati  ;  but  his  trial  failed  for 
want  of  proof.  Father  Jerome  experienced  many  vicissi^ 
jtudes ;  but  as  they  have  been  related  by  historians  it  is  unne- 
iMssary  to  mention  them  here. 

Gudiel  de  Peralta.     See  the  following  Chapter. 

Gonzalez  (Gil),  Jesuit,  born  at  Toledo  in  1532.  He  was 
{irosecuted  by  the  Inquisition  of  Valladolid,  in  1559,  tot 
having  begun  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Catechism  of  Csit- 
ranza.  When  this  prelate  was  informed  that  his  work  was 
to  be  translated  into  the  language  of  theologians,  he  made 
some  corrections  in  it,  thinking  it  not  sufficiently  clear,  and 
.in  July  requested  Qil  Gonzalez  to  undertake  the  task.  St. 
-Francis  de  Borgio,  having  heard  of  the  trial  of  the  arch- 
bishop, commanded  G.onzalez  to  communicate  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion all  that  he  had  been  requested  to  do.  He  obeyed  ;  and 
10  August  informed  the  inquisitor-general  of  the  order  he 
had  received,  and  his  promptitude  in  submitting  to  it.  In 
September  ke  rez|ewed  his  declarations,  gave  up  the  Casti- 
lian  copy  of  the  Catechism^  with  the  corrections  of  Carranza, 
and  all  that  he  had  written  of  the  translation.  He  thus 
escaped  persecution,  and  died  in  peace  at  Madrid  in  1596, 

lUescas  (Gonsalvo  de)»     See  Chapter  13. 

Iriarte  (Don  Thomas),  born  in  the  island  of  Canary,  mas- 
ter of  the  archives  of  the  minister  for  foreign  a&irs,  and  of 
.the.  first  secretary  of  state,  author  of  a  poem  on  MuHCf  a 
volume  of  Fabler,  and  other  poetical  works.  He  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  Inquisition  of  Madrid,  during  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  as  suspected  of  professing  the  antl« 
christian  philosophy.  He  was  confined  to  the  city,  and 
received  an  order  to  appear  when  he  was  summoned  :  the 
proceedings  were  private,  and  he  replied  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  to  the  accusations,  but  the  inquisitors  did  not  think 
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fit  to  acquit  him ;  tlioy  declared  him  to  be  slightly  suspected  .- 
he  abjured  and  obtained  absolution  in  private,  the  penance 
imposed  was  likewise  private,  and  few  persons  knew  that  he 
had  been  tried ♦  Don  Thomas  Iriarte,  had  two  brothers,  one 
called  Don  Dominic,  who  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  French  RepubHc  at  Basle;  and  the  other,  Don  Bernard, 
counsellor  of  the  Indies,  and  knight  of  the  order  of  Charles 
III. 

Isla  (Francis  de),  Jesuit.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  III. ;  and  also  published 
under  a  feigned  name,  the  History  of  the  famous  Preacher 
Fray  Geru7id  de  Campazas  otherwise  called  Zotes,  writtert  at 
Madrid  in  1750  and  1770,  by  the  Licentiate  Don  Francis 
Lobon  de  Salazar,  This  work  is  a  fine  satire,  in  two  volumes, 
against  the  preachers  who  make  a  bad  use  of  texts  by  quot- 
ing them  in  the  wrong  place,  and  distorting  their  meaning 
to  support  an  extravagant  proposition.  This  work  produced 
very  beneficial  effects  in  Spain ;  all  the  preachers  dreaded 
the  epithet  of  Fray  Gerund.  This  fictitious  hero  might 
be  called  the  Don  Quixote  of  the  pulpit,  since  the  effects  of 
this  romance  were  the  same  as  those  of  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  which  was  intended  to  cure  the  Spaniards  of  their 
ridiculous  mania  for  books  of  chivalrv.  The  monks  united 
against  this  work  ;  they  declared  it  to  be  impious,  injurious  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  the  author  suspected  of  all  the 
heresies  of  those  who  speak  with  contempt  of  mendicant 
friars.  The  holy  ofllice  received  an  infinite  number  of  de- 
nunciations against  this  work.  The  qualifiers  were  of  opi- 
nion that  it  ought  to  be  prohibited,  because  the  author,  in 
ridiculing  those  who  made  a  bad  use  of  the  sacred  text,  had 
fallen  into  the  same  error  in  composing  the  sermons  preached 
by  his  hero.  These  volumes  were  consequently  forbidden, 
but  a  publisher  at  Bayonne  reprinted  them  with  a  third 
volume  composed  of  the  different  essays  which  had  appeared 
in  Spain,  either  for  or  against  the  history  of  Fray  Gerund. 
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The  true  author  did  not  put  his  name  to  the  work,  but  he 
was  known,  and  the  Inquisition  having  arrested  him,  re- 
proached him  for  what  he  had  done.  Isla  alleged  his  laud- 
able intention  of  correcting  the  defects  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  pulpit  by  bad  preachers,  and  the  afiair 
finished  there.  The  Jesuits  at  that  time  had  still  some 
power  at  Madrid,  and  many  of  their  society  were  judges  of 
the  holy  officii. 

Jesus  (St.  Theresa  de).    See  Chapter  27. 

Javellanos.    See  Chapter  43. 

J  oven  de  Solas  (Don  Joseph  Ignacio),  born  in  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Pyrenees,  advocate  to  the  king's  councils,  and  a 
very  learned  man.  He  was  chosen  by  several  grandees  of 
Spain  to  defend  the  right  of  their  families  to  the  succession 
of  the  elder  branches,  and  for  other  interesting  trials.  He 
was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  for  having  read  prohibited 
books  :  the  inquest  did  not  furnish  sufficient  proofs  to  autho« 
rise  imprisonment.  His  aversion  for  popular  commotions, 
his  love  for  social  order,  the  absence  of  all  the  royal  fiimily, 
and  the  impossibility  of  resisting  the  invasion,  induced  him 
in  1808  to  submit  to  the  conqueror.  The  great  merit  of 
Joven  obtained  him  the^ffice  of  a  counsellor  of  fitate  under 
King  Joseph  :  for  this  reason  the  political  inquisitors  who 
surround  the  throne  of  Ferdinand  YIL,  induced  him  to 
banish  this  respectable  old  man,  who  lives  at  Bordeaux  full 
of  years  and  vurtues. 

Lainez  (Diejo).    See  Chapter  29. 

Laplane  (Don  Joseph),  bishop  of  Tarrazona.  Ibid. 

Lara  (Don  Juan  Perez  de).     See  the  following  Chapter. 

Lebrija  (Antonio  de).  See  Chapter  10. 

Ledesma  (Fray  Juan  de),  Dominican,  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  college  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  at  Toledo.  He 
was  tried  by  the  Inquisition  of  Valladolid  in  1559,  for 
having  expressed  a  fevourable  opinion  of  the  Catechism  of 
Carranza ;  the  proceedings  were  transferred  to  the  tribunal 
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of  Toledo,  wliidi  continued  tlic  trial  without  imprisoning 
Fray  Juan,  who  was  only  confined  to  liis  collea;e.  Frav 
Juan  declnred  that  lie  had  not  perceived  the  heresies  in 
Carranza's  work,  for  that  relying  on  the  learning,  virtue, 
and  zeal  of  the  author,  he  liad  read  it  without  examining  it 
particularlv ;  he  added,  that  as  he  had  not  fallen  into  any 
error  knowingly,  which  he  acknowledged  as  such,  he  abided 
by  the  censures  of  ihe  c[ualifiers.  He  abjured  de  levi ;  a 
small  private  c.anonical  penance  was  imposed  on  him  to  be 
performed  in  secret,  and  he  received  the  absolution  ad 
caulelaia, 

Leon  (Fray  Louis  de),  an  Augustine.  He  was  born  in 
1527,  of  Lope  de  Belmonte,  a  judge  and  member  of  the 
chancery  of  Grenada,  and  of  Donna  Inez  de  Valera,  his 
wife.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the  purity  of  his  lan- 
guage and  the  beauty  of  his  verses,  which  are  looked  upon 
as  models  of  elegance.  He  took  the  monastic  habit  at  Sala- 
manca in  1544.  His  discernment  was  very  great,  and  his 
knowledge  of  theology  was  so  profound,  that  he  was  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  had  very  few 
rivals.  He  understood  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lancruao;es 
sufficiently  to  read  them,  and  wrote  Latin  with  peculiar 
elegance.  He  composed  several  works  in  verse  and  prose, 
wdiich  are  mentioned  by  Nicolas  Antonio.  Experience  has 
shewn  that  it  is  impossible  to  possess  superior  talents  with- 
out exciting  envy;  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  he  was 
denounced  to  the  holy  office  of  Valladolid  as  being  suspected 
of  LutJieranism,  at  the  time  that  he  was  professor  of  theo- 
loo'v  at  Salamanca.  Althoufrh  he  was  iimocent,  he  was 
kept  in  prison  for  five  years.  The  solitude  in  which  he  lived 
during  this  period  was  so  painful  to  him,  that  he  could  not 
help  commemorating  it  in  one  of  his  works,  taking  for  his 
text  the  2f)th  Fsalm.  Having  been  accjuittcd,  he  resumed 
liis  professorship;  but  his  long  captivity,  the  inaction  in 
which  he  had  lived,  and  his  grief  at  being  dishonoured,  had 
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considerably  Injured  his  health.  He  however  had  still  AufB^ 
cient  strength  to  compose  in  1(558,  rules  for  tlieuse  ofhis 
order.  He  died  at  Madrid  on  the  23rd  of  August ,  159]^ 
during  the  chapter  of  which  he  was  named  vicar^^eoeral.    . 

Lerma  (Pedro  de),  doctor,  professor  of  theology  and  first 
chanoellor  of  the  university  of  Alcala^  He  was  very,  learned 
.in  the  oriental  languages,  which  he  had  studied  at  Paris, 
•  vHiere  he  had  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Theology : 
he  was  also  one  of  the  Junta  convoked  at  Yalladolid  ia  1527, 
by  the  inquisitorrgeneral  Afanriquez,  to  exagiine  the  works 
4>f  Erasmus.  He  endeavoured  to  revive  good  taste  in  eecle- 
aiastical  literature  in  the  university  of  Alcala,  exhorting 
every  one  to  take  their  opinions  from  the  ancient  sources. 
The  scholastic  theologians  who  did  not  understand  the  ori- 
•ental  languages,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  read  the  couv- 
eils  and  the  Holy  Fathers  only  in  the  quotations  of  other 
authors,  adopted  the  usual  resource  of  the  envious;  they 
denounced  him  to  the  Inquisition  of  Toledo  as  suspected  of 
Lutheranism,  Pedro  being  informed  that  he  would  be 
•arrested,  fled  to  Paris,  where  he  died  dean  of  the  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  professor  of  theology  in  that  school. 

LucUma  (Fray  Juan).    See  Chapter  29. 

Linacero  (Don  Michael  Raymond),  canon  of  Toledo* 
•preceptor  of  the  archbishop  of  that  city,  the  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon.  In  1768  he  received  an  admonition  from  the 
holy  office,  while  he  was  only  cure  of  Ugena,  because  he  had 
in  his  possession  the  Ecclesiastical  History  written  by 
Racine-  This  work  had  not  yet  been  prohibited;  but  ati 
order  of  the  king  forbade  any  person  to  read  it,  and  the' 
inquisitors  compelled  Linacero  to  give  it  up.  After  the 
king's  death  the  tribunal  prohibited  this  work  as  infected 
with  Jansenism. 

Melendez  Valdez  (Don  Juan),  a  native  of  Estremadura; 
after  having  been  a  professor  at  Salamanca,  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  royal  court  of  appeal  at  Yalladolid, 
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by  Charles  III.     Charles  IV.  promoted  liiin  to  the  office  of 
the  king's  attorney  in  the  royal  Council  of  Castile,  the  cham- 
ber of  the  alcades  of  the  royal  hotise  and  of  the  Court  of 
Madrid.     He  was  the   Spanish  Anacreon  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  fame  of  his  odes  will  last  while  good  poetry 
is  made.    One  of  these  gave  rise  to  several  denunciations  in 
1796,  and  Melendez  was  accused   of  conversing  like  a  man 
who  had  read  prohibited  books,  such  as  Fihingieri,  Puffen- 
dorf,  Grotius,   Rousseau,   Montesquieu,   and  others.     This 
attack    failed    from   want    of   proof.      In    1-^08    Melendez 
was  barbarously  treated  by  assassins  of  the  same  description 
as  those  who  massacred   the   Marquis   de    Perales  and  the 
intendant  Truxillo,  at  Madrid  ;  the  Marquis  del  Socorro,  at 
Cadiz  ;  the  Count  del  Aguila,  at  Seville ;  the  Count  de  Torre 
del  Fresno,  at  Badajoz,  and  many  distinguished  Spaniards  in 
other    places.      Melendez    survived   almost    by    a    miracle, 
and  sought  safety  in   the    French  army.     King  Joseph  ap- 
pointed him  a  counsellor  of  state.     Melendez  accepted  llie 
place  for  the  same  reasons  as  J  oven  de  Salas ;  lie  afterwards 
incurred  the  same  fate,  and  died  at   Montpellier  in  1817. 
The    Mercury  of   France   and   the    other    Parisian  journals 
have  published   his   panegyric.     I    shall  therefore  only  add 
that  at  Valladolid  in  1788  he  gave  me  a  small  poem  of  his 
own   composition   to  read  ;   it  was  called   'The  Magistrate, 
When  the  second  edition  of  his  poems  appeared,  this  poem 
was  inserted,  and  on  my  inquiring  the  reason,  he  gave  me 
the  following  account  of  it.     *'  As  I  was  always  much  occu- 
pied in  composing  poetry,  even  after  I  M-as  appointed  judge 
of  the  royal  court  of  appeal,  some  of  my  colleagues  harshly 
censured  my  conduct,  saying   that   the  composition  of  lyric 
and  amatory  verses  was  very  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the 
magistracy  :  one  of  them  said  maliciously,  that  1  might  per- 
haps know  what  a  troubadour  was,   but  not  what  a  magis- 
trate should  be.     1    then  composed  this  poem,  and  intended 
to  publish   it,    but   afterwards  changed   my  mind,    that  it 
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ihight  not  occasion  a  suspicion  that  I  wished  to  revenge 
myself."  This  poem  in  my  opinion  has  much  merit,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  included  in  the  first  editioti  of  the  poems  of 
MelendesE. 

MacanaZf  (Don  Melchior  de).     See  the  following  Chapter. 

Mariana  (Juan  de),  Jesuit.  He  was  a  natural  son  of 
Juan  Martinez  de  Mariana,  afterwards  canon  and  dean  of 
the  college  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  where  Mariana  was 
born  in  1 536.  When  he  had  finished  his  studies  at  Alcala, 
and  had  become  well  skilled  in  the  oriental  tongues  and  in 
theology,  he  quitted  Spain  to  travel  in  foreign  countries :  he 
professed  theology  in  Rome,  Sicily,  and  at  Paris.  When  he 
returned  he  wrote  his  history  of  Spain,  and  was  often  con- 
sulted by  the  government  in  affairs  of  a  difficult  and  delicate 
nature.  He  was  chosen  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  great  ques- 
tion concerning  the  royal  Polyglott  Bible  of  Antwerp,  and, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  and  intrigues  of  his  brethren,  he 
decided  in  favour  of  Benedict  Arias  Montauus.  In  1563  he 
was  commissioned  to  form  an  Index,  in  which  he  left  out  the 
work  of  St.  Francis  Borgia.  The  Jesuits,  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  forgive  such  conduct,  did  not  afterwards 
treat  him  with  the  consideration  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
He  proved  the  vices  of  the  government  of  their  society  in  a 
work  called.  Of  the  Maladies  of  the  Society  of  Jems.  This 
work  was  not  published  till  after  the  death  of  the  author ; 
but  his  brethren  were  acquainted  with  some  parts  of  it 
which  increased  their  hatred  towards  him.  In  1599  he 
published  and  dedicated  to  Philip  III.  his  treatise  de  Rege 
et  Regis  institutione^  which  was  burnt  at  Paris  by  the  com- 
mon executioner.  He  also  published  in  1609,  seven  trea- 
tises in  one  folio  volume,  one  of  them,  is  on  the  Exchange  of 
Money f  and  another  on  Death  and  ImmortcUity.  These 
works  exposed  him  to  prosecutions  from  the  government  and 
the  holy  office.  I  have  read  his  defence,  and  the  doctrine  he 
professed  is  so  pure  and  solid,  that  I  am  persuaded  it  would 
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1)0  favourably  received  if  it  was  printed.  The  sentence  of 
the  kiu<r  was  more  lenient  tlian  he  could  liave  expected, 
after  havinp;,  in  his  dedication  to  that  nionarcli,  shewn  him^ 
self  the  advocate  of  tlie  /vi'/VA/r,  disguised  under  the  name 
of  the  lyrdUhiciib'.  He  did  not  escape  so  well  from  the 
inc|uisitors  :  they  made  some  retrenchm.ents  in  his  work  on 
the  Evc/uufge  of  Mouci/,  and  it  was  prohibited  until  he  had 
been  punished.  A  ])enance  was  imposed  on  the  author,  and 
lie  was  confined  a  \omx  \-\\^r^  in  his  colle^Te.  He  died  at 
Toledo  in  1()23,  at  the  a<2:e  of  eijj;hty-seven.  Nicolas  An- 
tonio mentions  other  works  bv  the  same  author.  In  the 
Dictionuitire  of  PeiG:not  there  are  some  details  whicli  mijjht 
be  interesting  to  a  literary  person. 

Medina  (Fray  Michel  de).     See  Chapter  29. 

Mencscs  (Frav  Philip  de),  Domniican,  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Alcala  de  Henares  ;  he  gave  a  favourable  opi- 
nion of  the  Catechism  of  Garranza.  The  Inquisition  of 
Toledo  received  from  that  of  Valladolid  the  writings  of  his 
trial,  summoned  Fray  l^hilip,  and  condemned  him  to  the 
same  punishment  as  Fray  Juan  de  Ludefia. 

Mrrid'i  (Pedro  de),  canon  of  Palencia  :  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Carranza  to  take  possession  of  the  see  of  To- 
ledo in  his  i:ame,  and  administer  to  the  archbishopric.  He 
was  mentioned  by  Pedro  Cazalla  and  others,  as  partaking 
th(  Ir  senthncMits  on  the  subiect  of  /usfifcafio?!.  He  corre- 
sponded  with  Carranza,  and  in  iiis  trial  tlie  Inquisition  took 
advantage  of  several  letti-rs  in  whicli  he  spoke  ill  of  the  holv 
office.  He  was  arrested  at  Valladolid,  abjured  de  levi,  was 
subjected  to  a  penance  and  a  pecuniarv  penaltv. 

]\Ioni)U)  (Don  Joseph).     See  the  following  Chapter. 

Mvlinn  (Don  Michel  d(»),  bishop  of  Albaracin.  See 
Cha])ter  2!). 

M(i}}l(inn'i  (Beni'dlct  Arias).      Ii)id. 

Mnri!r7)fin/n)'  (I'rudence  de),  Jesuit,  born  at  Ceniecros, 
in  Rioja,  and  profe>>or  oT  theology  at  Salamanca.      He  com- 
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posed  several  works,  which  are  mentioned  by  Nicolas  An-- 
tonio.     The  Inquisit4oii  of  Valladolid  tried  him  on  suspicion  ^ 
of  Pelagianisniy  arising  from  some  theological  conclusions* 
which  he  maintained  and  printed  in  1600.  He  defended  him-: 
self  and  explained  what  he  had  advanced  like  a  true  Catho- 
lic.    The  inquisitors  ceased  to  prosecute  him   personally , 
but  they  prohibited   his   conclusions.      The   Jesuits    have- 
always  been  reproached  with  their  adherence  to  the  system' 
of  the  heresiareh  Pelagius,  on  the  subject  of  grace  and  free* 
will.     Montemayor  afterwards  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his* 
honour  and  that  of  his  order,  in  a  discourse  entitled,  A  Reply 
to  the  Five  Calumnies  invented  against  the  Society  ofJesus^' 
and  promulgated  in  the  City  of  Salamanca.     He  died  in 
that  city  in  1641,  at  a  very  advanced  i^e. 

Montijo  (Donna  Maria-Frances  Portocarrero,  Countess^ 
ot)^  a  grandee  of  Spain  :  she  deserves  a  distinguished  rank 
ilmong  the  literati  of  Spain.     Her  claims  to  celebrity  are  not 
only  supported  by  her  translation  of  the  Christian  Instruc* 
tions  on  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage,  hy  M.  Le  Touraeuz^ 
bat  by  her  great  love  for  good  literature,  and  by  her  efforts 
to  render  the  taste  for  it  more  common.     Her  amiable  and 
benevolent  character  made  her  house  a  favourite  resort  for' 
many  virtuous  and  enlightened  ecclesiastics :    among  these* 
may  be  distinguished  Don  Antonio  de  Palafox,   bishop  of' 
Cuen^a,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  Countess ;  Don  Antonio 
de  Tabira,  bishop  of  Salamanca ;  Don  Joseph  de  Jeregui, 
preceptor  to  the  Infants  of  Spain ;  Don  Juan  Antonio  Ro-* 
drigalvarez,  archdeacon  of  Cuenga;  Don  Joachim  Ivarra,* 
and  Don  Antonio  de  Posada,  canon  of  St.  Isidore  at  Madrid. 
All  these  ecclesiastics,  and  the  Countess  herself,  were  the 
victims  of  the  calumnies  of  fanatical  priests  and  monks,  whoi 
Were  the  partisans  of  the  Jesuists  and  of  their  maxims  on  dis-; 
cipline  and  morals;  they  were  accused  of  Jansenism.     The 
hatred  of  their  enemies  wtis  so  great,  that  Don  Balthazar 
Calvo,  canon  of  St.  Isidore^  and  Fray  Antonio  de  Guerrero^. 
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a  Dominican,  declared  in  the  pulpit,  that  there  existed  in 
one  of  the  first  liouses  in  the  capital  a  conventicle  of  Janse- 
iiists,  protected  by  a  lady  of  distinction :   they  took  care  to 
speak  of  her  in  such  a  manner  that  the  person  could  not  be 
mistaken.     The  nuncio  of  the  Court  of  Rome  informed  the 
Pope  of  all  these  circumstances,  and  his  Holiness  immediately 
addressed  letters  of  thanks  to  these  two  preachers  and  some 
other    individuals,    for    the    zeal    they    had    shewn   in   de- 
fending the   faith.     These  letters  were,   in  a  manner,    the 
signal   for  a  denunciation  against  all  persons  suspected  of 
Jansenism,  and  did  not  fail  to  produce  that  effect.     Besides 
the  suspicion  of  Jansenism,  the  Countess  of  Montijo  was  ac- 
cused of  holding  a  religious  and  literary  corrspondence  with 
Monsignor  Henri  Gregoire,  then  bishop  of  Blois,  and  one 
of  the  most  catholic  and  learned  men  in  France,  a  Member  of 
the  Institute,  and  author  of  several  works,  one  of  which  was 
a   Letter  to  the  Inquisitor-general  of  Spain,  in  which  he 
invites  him  to  propose  the  suppression  of  the  Inquisition  of 
which  he  is   the  head.      The  accusers  supposed  Monsignor 
Gregoire  to  be  the  head  of  the  Jansenists  in  France ;  but 
they  conceale<l  the  fact  that  this  bishop  had  several  times 
exposed  himself  to  death  to  give  the  victims  of  the  revolution 
the  last  spiritual  aid,  and  to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion 
when  Robespierre  endeavoured  to  destroy  it.    The  accusers, 
who  dwelt  upon  the  mention  which  had  been  made  of  the 
Countess   in   the  national  council   of  France,  held   by   the 
bishops  who  had  taken  the  oaths,  and  of  which  Monsignor 
Gregoire  was  a  member.     The  inquisitors  received  secret 
informations  of  this  aftair ;  but  no  facts  or  heretical  propo- 
sitions were  proved,  and  they  had  not  courage  to  issue  the 
orders  for  an  arrest.      The  rank  and  birth  of  the  accused 
gave  them  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  persecution  :  a 
sort  of  court  intrigue,  however,  caused  the  Countess  to  be 
sent  from   Madrid.      Slie  retired  \o  Logrono,  where  she  died 
iii  KS08,  with  llie  reputation  of  being  virluous,  and  chari- 
table to  the  poor. 
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Mur  (Don  Joseph  de).     See  following  Chapter. 

O/az'icfe  (Don  Paul>    Ibid. 

Pcdafox  y  Mendoza  (Don  Juan  de).     See  Chapter  30. 

Palafax  (Don  Antonio  de),  bishop  of  Cuen9a.  He  was 
prosecuted  by  the  Inquisition  of  Madrid  on  suspicion  of  Jan- 
senism, but  his  trial  did  not  proceed  further  than  the  pre* 
paratory  instruction^  as  nothing  but  conjectures  could  be 
brought  against  him.  He  was  tried  at  the  same  time  with 
his  sister-in-law,  the  Countess  de  Montijo.  This  prelate 
made  a  learned  and  energetic  representation  to  the  king,  in 
which  he  proved  that  the  ez-jesuits  who  had  returned  to 
Spain  were  the  authors  of  the  prosecutions  against  himself 
and  his  friends ;  and  they  left  nothing  undone  to  ruin  those 
who  were  not  of  their  party. 

Pedroche  (Fray  Thomas  de),  Dominican,  and  a  professor 
at  Toledo ;  he  gave  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Catechism  of 
Carranza,  and  received  the  same  treatment  as  Fray  Juan 
de  Ledesma. 

Pena  (Fray  Juan  de  la),  Dominican,  director  of  the 
studies  of  the  college  of  St.  Gregory  at  Yalladolid,  and  a 
professor  of  Salamanca.  In  1558  he  gave  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Catechism  of  Carranza.  He  was  summoned 
by  the  inquisitors  on  the  15th  of  March,  1559,  to  qualify 
twenty  propositions  of  an  author  whose  name  they  concealed 
from  him ;  on  the  5th  of  April  following,  he  gave  his  reply, 
contuning  nineteen  pages  of  writing.  He  declared  that  the 
propositions  were  Catholic ;  that  some  of  them  were  am- 
biguous, which  might  cause  them  to  be  considered  as  tending 
to  Lutheranism,  but  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  author 
had  advanced  them  with  any  bad  intention.  The  Archbishop 
Carranza,  being  thrown  into  prison  on  the  22nd  of  August 
in  the  same  year,  De  la  Pena  became  alarmed,  and  wrote  to 
the  Inquisition,  saying,  that  he  had  been  intimate  with  that 
prelate,  bcciiuse  he  believed  him  to  be  a  good  Catholic ;  that 

this  reason  had  also  prevented  him  from  denouncing  a  favour- 
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able  opinion  wliicli  he  liad  expressed  of  one  Don  Carlos  de 
Seso,  one  of  llie  Lutlierans  who  -svere  tried  in  this  year  ;  that 
Carranza  had  not  condemned  him,  because  he  did  not  think 
liim  an  heretic,  although  he  had  advanced  propositions  which 
were  tinctured  with  Lutheran  ism.  De  la  Pefia  added,  that, 
seeing  the  archbishop  arrested,  he  had  confessed  this,  lest  his 
silence  might  be  construed  into  a  crime.  His  precaution  was 
unavailing.  De  la  Peua  appeared  guilty,  from  the  opinion  he 
had  given  of  the  Catechism,  and  two  other  accusations  were 
brought  against  him:  the  first  was,  that  he  had  said  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  denouncing  the  proposition  of 
Carranza,  which  states,  fhai  it  is  not  yrl  decided  if  faith 
was  lost  in  coymniiting  a  ?/iorfa/  ^in  ;  the  second,  that  he 
liad  asserted  when  tlie  archbishop  was  arrested,  that  even  if 
he  icas  an  herefic^  the  holij  office  ou^j^ht  to  overlook  ity  lest  the 
Lutherans  in  Holland  should  acknowledge  him  as  a  martyr^ 
which  they  had  already  done  to  several  individuals  who  had 
been  punished.  De  la  Pena's  reply  displeased  the  inquisi- 
tors; they  sharply  reproved  him,  condemned  him  to  several 
penances,  and  connnanded  him  to  be  more  cautious  for  the 
future. 

Perez  (Antonio),  secretary  of  state.     See  Chapter  35. 

Quiros  (Don  Josepli),  priest,  advocate  to  the  king'^s  council 
at  Madrid.  Being  informed  of  the  persecution  of  Belando 
by  the  Inquisition,  on  account  of  his  Civil  History  of  Spain, 
he  drew  up  a  writing,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  inquisitors  ought  to  liave  examined  the  autiior  be- 
fore tliey  condemned  his  work.  This  liberty  cost  liim  dear; 
although  he  was  seventv  vears  old,  and  liis  legs  swelled 
continually,  he  was  sent  to  tlie  secret  prisons,  and  as  if  this 
was  not  sufficient,  lie  was  ke])t  dvirifig  the  months  of  February 
and  March  in  a  cold  damp  cliambc'r,  wliere  he  was  obliged 
to  endure  all  the  rit'our  of  th^'  season  and  nearlv  sunk  under 
it.  Pliiliji  V.  was  at  la.st  iulbruKHl  of  tlu^  state  to  which 
(^uiros  was  reduced,  and  lie  obtained  his  liberty  after  forty- 
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four  days  of  suffering,  on  the  condition  of  never  again 
writing  on  the  afiairs  of  the  Inquisition,  unless  he  wished  to 
experience  greater  severity. 

Ramos   de    Manzano    (Don    Francis).    See   following 
Chapter. 

Regla  (Pray  Juan  de).    See  Chapter  29. 

Riccardos  (Don  Antonio),  Count  de  TruUas  in  his  e^M 
right,  and  of  Torrepalma  in  that  of  his  wife  and  coutin': 
captain-general  of  the  royal  armies,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  that  of  Roussillon  against  the  French  republic  in  the 
years  1793  and  1794.  He  was  suspected  of  being  afi  esprit 
fort^  or  an  incredulous  philosopher,  and  the  dean  of  the 
inquisitors  invited  him  to  attend  the  auto-dorfi  of  Don  Paul 
de  Olavide ;  they  thought  that  he  might  consider  some  of 
the  declarations  as  relating  to  himself,  though  his  name  was 
not  mentioned,  particularly  as  he  had  been  very  inlimat^ 
with  Olavide,  and  their  religious  sentiments  were  very  simi^ 
kr  on  some  points.  This  was  the  only  mortification  which 
the  Inquisition  could  inflict  upon  Ricardos,  as  they  had  not 
sufficient  proof  to  authorize  a  prosecution. 

RipcUda  (Jerome  de),  Jesuit,  born  at  Teruel  in  Arrago^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  theo^- 
logians  of  his  order ;  he  professed  theology,  and  wrote  two 
Treatises,  one  mystic  and  the  other  on  Christian  Doctrine, 
which  has  been  used  by  the  schools  for  near  a  century,  with 
the  exception  of  some  alterations  which  have  been  made  in 
the  new  editions  of  his  Catechism.  Nicolas  Antonio  says 
that  he  died,  with  the  reputatioti  of  being  a  saint,  in  1&I8^ 
aged  eighty-four.  He  had  been  for  some  time  director  to 
St.  Theresa  de  Jesus.  It  is  possible  that  the  forty-four 
last  years  of  Ripalda's  life  may  have  been  exemplary,  but 
the  impartiality  of  an  historian  compels  me  to  say,  that 
Jerome  Ripalda  was  tried  by  the  Inquisition  of  Valladolid 
as  an  illuminaiiy  or  qfuietest,  and  tinctured  with  the  heresy 
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of  Molinos ;  that  he  coniSnsed  loiiie  of  the  charges^  asked 
pardon,  and  implored  his  judges  to  be  merciful ;  and  that  a 
penaooe  was  imposed  on  him  in  1574,  as  being  suspected  de 
vehementu  The  sincere  repentance  which  he  shewed  in- 
duced the  inquisitor-general,  Qniroga,  to  shorten  the  duration 
of  his  penance ;  I  must  add  that  the  purity  of  Ripalda's  faith 
and  morals  after  this  event  were  such  as  to  render  him 
worthy  of  the  esteem  and  respect  of  mankind. 

Ribera  (Don  Juan  de).    See  Chapter  30. 

Boda  (Don  Manuel  de.)    See  following  Chapter. 

Rodrigalvarez  (Don  Juan  Antonio),  priest,  canon  of  St. 
Isidore  at  Madrid,  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Cuen^a,  and 
provisor  and  vicar-general  of  that  diocese  ;  he  wrote  several 
historical  works.  Rodrigalvarez  was  implicated  in  the  de- 
nunciation of  Don  Balthazar  Calvo,  his  colleague,  who 
giving  way  to  personal  considerations,  and  instigated  by  the 
ex-iesuits  lately  arrived  from  Italy,  inflicted  such  cruel 
mortifications  on  Rodrigalvarez  and  Posada  his  colleague, 
that  they  were  obliged  to|  complain  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  to  implore  his  assistance.  The  trial  begun  by  the  Inqui- 
sition did  not  furnish  sufficient  proof  of  thdr  guilt,  and  it  was 
not  continued.  The  trials  of  Don  Antonio  Posada,  and  Don 
Joachim  Ibarra,  mentioned  in  the  article  Monttjo,  finished  in 
the  same  nnanner. 

Roman  (Fray  Jerome),  an  Augustine,  born  at  Logroiio. 
He  was  very  learned  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  directed 
his  attention  towards  the  study  of  sacred  and  pro&ne 
h'lstory.  In  prosecuting  this  design,  he  travelled  over  a  part 
part  of  Europe,  examining  the  different  archives,  and  making 
extracts  of  all  that  appeared  likely  to  increase  the  success  of 
the  great  works  which  he  had  projected.  Being  appointed 
historian  to  his  order,  he  published  the  history  of  it  from 
the  year  1569:  in  it  he  gives  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the 
saints  and  illustrious  men  who  had  belonged  to  it,  with  many 
interesting  details.     His  wish  to  publish  the  historical  facts 
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which  he  had  collected  daring  his  trayels,  induced  him  to 
write  a  book  called  the  Republics  of  the  World;  in  this 
work  he  treats  very  learnedly  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
republics :  it  was  printed  at  Medina  del  Campor  in  \515y 
and  again  in  1595  at  Salamanca.  Unfortunately  for  the 
author  it  contained  several  truths  which  displeased  some 
persons  powerful  enough  to  injure  him  ;  he  experienced 
some  persecution,  and  the  Inquisition  of  Valladolid  repri- 
manded  him,  and  ordered*  his  work  to  be  corrected.  He 
died  in  1597,  leaving  some  MSS.  which  are  mentioned  by 
Nicolas  Antonio. 

Salazar  (Fray  Ambrose  de),'  Dominican,  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Salamanca.  The  Inquisition  of  Valladolid  tried 
him  in  1559,  on  two  accusations :  the  first  was  founded 
on  the  declarations  of  Fray  Dominic  de  Roxas  and  Fray 
Louis  de  la  Cruz,  during  their  imprisonment :  they  imputed 
to  Fray  Ambrose  some  propositions  which  tended  to  Lu« 
theranism  ;  the  second  charge  was  founded  on  the  favourable 
opinion  which  he  had  given  of  the  Catechism  of  Carranza. 
The  trial  was  not  continued,  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Fray  Ambrose  in  1560,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
age :  it  was  supposed  that  fear,  and  his  imprisonment  in  the 
holy  office,  where  Carranza  was  detained,  hastened  his  death. 
He  left,  in  order  to  be  printed,  some  Commentaries  on  the 
first  part  of  the  Sum  of  St.  Thomas. 

Solas  (Don  Raymond  de),  born  at  Belchite  in  Arragon, 
was  a  professor  at  Salamanca,  and  one  of  its  greatest  literati : 
he  was  prosecuted  in  1796  by  the  Inquisition  of  Madrid,  on 
suspicion  of  having  adopted  the  principles  of  the  modem 
philosophers,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  others,  whose  works 
he  had  read..  He  acknowledged  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
their  works,  but  added  that  he  had  only  read  them  in  order 
to  refute  them,  which  he  had  done  in  several  public  theses, 
maintained  at  Salamanca  by  some  of  his  pupils,  under  his 
direction.      All  these  theses  were  introduced  in  the  trial. 
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He  replied  in  a  s^itisfactory  manner  to  all  the  allegations, 
and  the  qualifiers  did  not  find  anything  in  his  writings  which 
deserved  tlieological  censure.  Tlie  judges  not  only  acquitted 
him,  but  on  being  informed  that  Father  Poveda,a  Dominican, 
had  intrigued  against  him,  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  a 
public  reparation.  On  the  22nd  of  October,  in  the  same 
year,  tliey  sent  their  sentence  and  the  writings  of  the  trial, 
together  with  the  considerations  and  the  points  of  doctrine 
on  whicli  they  were  founded,  to  the  Supreme  Council,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  their  opinion  on  the  right  of  Salas  to  a 
reparation. 

Father  Poveda,  by  his  intrigues,  caused  the  trial  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  inquisitors,  with  an  order  to  make  fresh  inquiries, 
which  was  done,  but  the  qualifiers  and  judges  persisted  in 
their  first  sentence.  The  intrigues  ao:ain  bes;an  in  the  council, 
which  returned  the  trial  to  the  Inquisition  a  second  time, 
with  an  order  to  make  another  inquest  extraordinary:  a 
third  qualification,  and  a  third  sentence  w^ere  the  result, 
confirming  the  innocence  of  Salas.  This  was  not  what  was 
intended,  the  accused  had  a  powerful  enemy  in  the  council: 
this  was  Don  Philip  Vallejo,  archbishop  of  Santiago,  and 
governor  of  the  Council  of  Castile  ;  he  had  been  inimical  to 
Salas,  from  havinty  had  certain  literarv  discussions  with  him 
at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  when  he  was  bishop  of  that 
see.  The  trial  was  suspended,  to  afford  time  for  the  arch- 
bishop to  procure  new  denunciations,  to  add  to  those  he  had 
already  obtained.  vSalas  re(j nested  tliat  his  imprisonment 
might  be  ameliorated,  and  that  he  might  only  be  confined  to 
the  city  of  Madrid.  The  council  refused  this  favour;  he 
then  demanded  permission  to  apply  to  the  king,  but  this  was 
also  refused.  He  wms  at  last  condemned  to  abjure  de  loin  ; 
received  the  absolution  and  censures /^^J  cautdam  ;  and  was 
banished  from  the  capital.  He  retired  to  Guadalaxara,  and 
there  complained  to  liis  sovereign  of  the  injustice  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Inquisition,     Cliarles   IV.   ordered  the  writings  of 
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the  trial  to  be  sent  to  his  minister  of  justice.  Cardinal  de 
Lorenzana,  inquisitor-general,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  but 
his  eflForts  were  ineffectual.  When  the  affair  was  exanained 
by  the  minister,  the  intrigue  was  discovered,  and  a  resolution 
was  formed  to  expedite  a  royal  ordinance,  forbidding  the 
inquisitors  to  arrest  any  individual  for  the  future,  without 
first  informing  the  king  of  their  intention.  The  decree  was 
drawn  up  by  Don  Eugene  Llaguno,  minister  of  justice,  and 
he  presented  it  to  his  majesty  for  signature :  the  king  told 
him  that  it  must  first  be  shewn  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  as  he 
had  taken  part  in  the  deliberation,  and  would  see  if  it  was 
properly  drawn  up.  Unfortunately  for  mankind,  this  delay 
of  one  day  gave  Vallejo  time  to  renew  his  intrigues,  so  that 
the  Princi  of  Peace  changed  his  mind,  and  the  royal  decree 
was  80  different  from  what  was  expected,  that  the  afl&iir  was 
ordered  to  be  left  in  the  same  state. 

St.  Ambrose  (Pray  Ferdinand  de),  Dominican ;  he  was  a 
learned  man,  and  welUkilled  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The 
Inquisition  of  Valladolid  tried  him  in  1559 :  he  was  accused 
of  having  taken  measures  in  favour  of  Carranza ;  of  having 
jm)fited  by  his  sojourn  at  Rome  in  the  same  ye^,  to  preju- 
dice his  Holiness  against  the  tribunal,  to  engage  him  to  cause 
the  trial  to  be  transferred  to  Rome,  and  not  to  allow  the 
archbishop  to  be  arrested.  The  prosecutions  soon  ceased, 
because  the  accused  remained  at  Rome. 

Saicedo.     See  following  Chapter. 

Salgado,    Ibid* 

Samaniego  (Don  Felix-Maria  de),  lord  of  the  town  of  Ar- 
raya,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Laguardia  in  the  province  of 
Alava.  He  composed  some  fables  and  lyric  poems  of  great 
merit,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  Spanish  literati,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  The  Inquirition  of  Logrofio  pro- 
secuted him,  on  suspicion  of  having  embraced  the  errors  of 
the  modern  philosophers,  and  of  liaving  read  prohibited 
books.    He  was  on  the  point  of  being  arrested,  when  dis- 
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covering  it  by  chance,  lie  immediately  set  oft'  for  Madrid, 
-where  Don  Eugene  Llaguno,  the  minister  of  justice,  and  his 
friend  and  countrymen,  privately  arranged  his  affairs  with 
the  inquisitor-general. 

Sajuniiiego  (Don  Philip).     See  following  Chapter. 

Saiito  Donnngo  (Fray  antonio  de),  Dominican,  rector  of 
the  college  of  St.  Gregory  at  Valladolid,  was  prosecuted  by 
the  Inquisition  of  that  city  in  1,3.39  and  15(30.  The  proceed- 
ing was  founded  on  several  accusations;  in  1558,  he  had  ap- 
proved of  some  reprehensible  propositions  in  the  Catechism 
of  Carranza  :  he  was  also  accused  of  having  said  in  1559,  that 
the  arrest  of  this  prclafe  was  as  unjust  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  the  prosecutions  of  the  tribunal  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter ;  that  Fray  Melchior  Cano  ought  to  die  first,  because 
he  was  the  most  guilty;  and  that  his  death  would  be  as  agree- 
able to  God  as  the  sacrifice  of  mass.  The  accused  was  im- 
prisoned, and  a  penance  was  imposed  on  him. 

Santa  Maria  (Fray  Juan  de),  barefooted  Franciscan,  and 
confessor  to  the  Infanta  Maria-Anne  of  Austria,  Empress  of 
Germany,  and  daughter  to  Philip  IV.  In  1616  he  published 
a  work  called  Christian  Republics  arul  Politics,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Philip  III.  Having  occasion  to  say  in  this  work 
that  the  Pope  Zachariah  had  deposed  Childeric,  King  of 
France,  and  crowned  Pepin  in  his  place,  he  added  ;  *^  It  is 
^rom  this  time  that  we  date  the  right  ivhich  the  Popes  have 
arrogated  to  themselves  of  deposing  and  establishing  kings  *^ 
The  Inquisition  receiving  information  of  it,  reprimanded  the 
author,  and  altered  the  sentence  as  follows:  **  It  is  from  this 
time  that  the  Popes  have  made  use  of  their  right  of  deposing 
and  establishing  kings,^'' 

Sese  (Don  Joseph  de.)     See  following  Chapter. 

Siguenza  (Fr.  Joseph  de),  Jeronimite  of  the  Convent  of 
the  Escurial  ;  he  was  born  in  the  town  of  that  name.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  reigns  of  Philip  II., 
and  Philip  III.,  and  v»cll  versed  iq  history  and   the  oriental 
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laDguages.  In  1595  he  published  the  life  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
in  1600,  a  history  of  his  order.  He  experienced  much  per- 
secution, because  he  was  one  of  the  best  preachers  of  his 
time,  and  the  most  esteemed  by  the  king.  The  other  monks 
(whose  sermons  were  not  so  well  received)  denounced  him 
to  the  Inquisition  of  Toledo,  as  suspected  of  Lutheranism. 
He  remained  in  seclusion  for  nearly  a  year,  in  the  monastery 
of  La  SidUf  belonging  to  his  order,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  whenever  he  was  summoned.  He 
justified  himself,  was  acquitted,  and  died  the  superior  of  the 
convent  of  the  Escurial. 

Sobanos.    See  Chapter  26. 

Solorzano.     See  following  Chapter. 

Soto  (Fray  Dominic).     See  Chapter  29. 

Soto  (Pray  Pedro).    Ibid. 

Sotamajfor  (Pray  Pedro),  Dominician;  he  was  one  of  those 
who,  in  1558,  approved  the  Catechism  of  Carranza.  The 
Inquisition  of  Valladolid  tried  him  in  1559,  on  the  suspicion 
that  he  was  tinctured  with  some  heretical  sentiments  at<* 
tributed  to  the  archbishop  ;  he  was  confined  in  the  Convent 
of  St.  Paul,  and  afterwards  severely  reprimanded.  He  did 
not  suffer  any  other  punishment,  because  he  declared  (like  all 
the  others),  that  his  confidence  in  the  virtue  and  great  learn- 
ing of  the  author  of  the  Catechism  had  induced  him  to  act 
without  any  bad  intention. 

Tabira  (Don  Antonio),  bishop  of  Salamanca,  knight  of  the 
order  of  St.  James,  almoner  and  preacher  to  the  king,  and 
the  author  of  several  unpublished  works :  his  great  virtue,  his 
literary  talent  and  exquisite  judgment,  made  him  the  orna- 
ment of  the  church  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  III.  and 
Charles  IV.  The  government  consulted  him  several  times 
on  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  his  opinions  de- 
served the  approbation  of  enlightened  men :  his  sermons 
passed  in  Spain  for  the  best  which  the  age  had  produced. 
In  1809,  I  published  the  reply  of  this  prelate  to  a  consul ta- 
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tion  addrossod  to  liim  in  1799,  coiicerniiiiY  the  validitv  of 
marriap^cs  contracted  before  tlie  civil  antliority,  as  in  France. 
T1h»  piety  and  erudition  of  Tabira  are  displayed  in  this  writ- 
ing;. It  was  impossible  that  the  ex-jesuits  should  not  employ 
the  influence  of  their  party  to  persecute  p  prelate  who  gave 
the  preference  to  a  decision  given  by  the  church  legally  as- 
sembled in  a  general  council,  to  a  bull  expedited  by  its  chief. 
Calvo,  (juerrero,and  other  Jt^afs^  of  the  short  ro/;^, attacked 
Tabira  as  a  Jansenist;  they  denounced  him  to  the  holy  office, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  their  attempt,  since  they  could  not 
impute  to  him  any  fact  tending  to  heresy. 

Tidarcra  (Don  Ferdinand  de),  first  archbishop  of  Grenada. 
See  Chapter  10. 

Tobdv  (Bernardine  de).     See  Chapter  14. 

TordrsiUas  (Fray  Francis  de),  Dominican,  member  of  the 
college  of  St.  Gregorv  of  Valladolid,  and  pupil  of  Carranza  : 
he  was  a  learned  theologian.  Tordesillas  was  imprisoned  a 
short  time  after  his  master,  on  the  suspicion  that  he  enter- 
tained the  same  opinions.  He  appears  to  have  justified  this 
suspicion,  by  the  care  which  he  took  to  copy  all  his  treatises 
on  theology,  and  other  works.  He  abjured  de  Irri,  sub- 
mitted to  a  penance,  and  was  obliged  to  relinquish  giving 
lessons  on  theology. 

Tormo  (Don  Gabriel  de),  bishop  of  Orihuela.  Sec 
Cliapter  26. 

Urquijo  (Don  Marianno  Louis  de),  secretary  of  state 
under  Charles  IV.      See  Chapter  43. 

VnUK's  (Juan  de),  author  of  some  works  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Nicolas  Antonio  ;  one  of  them,  the  Co/////^<7?/flf;'// 
on  the  First  Epist/e  of  St,  Paid  to  the  Corinthians^  is  pro- 
hibited in  the  Index.  He  was  tried  on  account  of  this 
treatise  and  another,  which  was  found  among  the  papers  of 
Carranza.  and  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  his  composi- 
tion; this  work  is  called  Thouishts  on  the  Interpretations  of 
the  Holy  tScriptures,     Valdcs  also  composed  another  called 
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Acharo ;  all  these  works  were  noted  as  being  Lutheran,  and' 
the  author  was  declared  to  be  a  formal  heretic.  Yaldes  left 
Spain,  and  thus  escaped' imprisonment.  In  15599  Fray  Louis 
de  la  Cruz,  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition  of  Valladolid,  de« 
clared  that  Vald^s  was  living  at  Naples,  that  his  Thoughts^ 
&c*  had  been  sent  twenty  years  before  to  Carranza,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  but  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  Christian 
Institutions  of  Thaulero.  Fray  Dominic  de  Roxas  (ano* 
ther  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition),  spoke  of  this  Valdte  as  if 
he  was  the  secretary  of  Charles  V. ;  if  that  was  the  case,  he 
he  must  be  called  Juan  Alonzo  de  Valdes,  Nicolas  Antonio 
mentions  him  as  a  different  person  in  his  Bibliothlque. 

Vergara  (Juan  de).     See  Chapter  14. 

Vicente  (Doctor  Don  Gregory  de),  priest  and  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Valladolid.  The  tribunal  of  this  city  tried 
and  imprisoned  him  in  1801,  for  some  tlieses  which  had 
been  maintained  and  printed  in  Spanish,  on  the  manner  of 
studying,  examining,  and  defending  true  religion.  He  ab- 
jured naturalism  publicly  in  a  lesser  auto^da-fe^  and  several 
penances  were  imposed  on  him.  His  theses  apptor  to  be 
orthodox,  if  they  are  understood  literally.  The  masters  of 
scholastic  theology  declared  against  Vicente,  because  he  had 
attacked  the  manner  of  teaching  and  studying  religion  prac- 
tised in  his  time ;  he  was  also  accused  of  having  preached 
against  the  pious  exercises  of  devotion.  The  sermon  which 
was  the  origin  of  this  accusation  was  severely  examined,  and 
it  was  found  that  he  had  said,  that  true  devotion  consists  in 
the  actual  practice  of  virtue,  and  not  in  exterior  ceremonies; 
his  theses  were  publicly  condemned,  and  he  was  detained 
in  prison  for  eight  years.  He  was  nephew  to  an  inquisitor  of 
Santiago,  which  induced  those  of  Valladolid  to  pronouce 
him  to  be  insane,  in  order  to  save  him ;  but  when  he  returned 
home  he  gave  such  unequivocal  proofs  of  being  in  his  senses, 
that  the  inquisitors  thought  the  honour  of  the  tribunal  would 
not  allow  the  a£fair  to  be  left  in  this  state*,  and  again  arrested 
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Iiim.     He  had  been  in  the  prison  more  than  a  year  when  the 
autO'da-fe  was  celebrated. 

Villagnrcia    (Fray    Juan),  Dominican,  a  pupil  of  Car- 
ranza,  and   his  companion  during  his  travels  in  Germany, 
England,  and  Flanders.     He  was  one  of  the  greatest  theo- 
logians of  his  age.     His  arrest  took  place  at  Medemblick, 
in  Flanders,  at  the  same  time  as  tliat  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Torrelaguna,   in   Spain.     He  was  imprisoned  at  Valladolid, 
on  the  19th  of  September,  1559.  Several  letters  were  found 
among  his  papers,  and    those  of  the  archbishop,  from  Fray 
Louis  de  la  Cruz,  and  Fray  Francis  deTordesillas,  in  which 
they  gave  an  account  of  all  that  they  could  learn  concerning 
the  trial  of  the  archbishop.     The  same  errors  were  imputed 
to  Villagarcia  as  to  Carranza,  principally   because  he  had 
copied   part  of   the   prelate's    MS.    M'orks.      Some    person 
havinff   told  him  that  Carranza's  Catechism  would  be  better 
in  Latin  than  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  he  occupied  himself  in 
translating:  it,  during:  his  stav  in  England.  This  was  the  source 
of  another  accusation,  and  a  consultation  took  place  to  de- 
cide if  he  ought  not  to  receive  the  question  in  caput  alitmum^ 
in  order  to  make  him  confess  certain  facts  brought  against  the 
archbishop,   but  without  any  proof  concerning  his  having 
read  the  works  of  (lUcolampadius  ^.wd  otiier  prohibited  books. 
The  opinions  were  different,  and   the  council  decreed,  that 
Villagarcia  should  first  be  formally  examined  on  some  other 
propositions,     His  replies  were  so  favourable  to  the  arch- 
bishop, that  he  could  not  have  answered  more  conclusively  for 
himself.  Villagarcia  remained  four  years  in  jn'ison  ;  he  abjured, 
and   was  subjected  to  several  penances,  one  of  which  was, 
never  again  to  teach  or  write  on  theology. 

Vilhdba  (Fray  Francis  dc).     See  Chapter  29. 

Viilegas  (Alphonso  de).     See  Chapter  13. 

Virvcs  (Don  Alphonso  de).     See  Chapter  14. 

Yerrgui.   (Don    Jos(^ph    de),    secular     priest,    doctor    of 
theology  and  canon  law,  born  at  Venj^ara  de  Guipuzcoa:  he 
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was  preceptor  to  the  infants  Don  Gabriel,  and  Don  Antonio 
de  Bourbony  and  knight  of  the  royal  order  of  Charles  III. 
He  published  a  good  catechism,  and  was  denounced  three 
times  to  the  Inquisition  of  Madrid,  on  suspicion  of  being  a 
Jansenist.  In  1792,  he  was  commanded  not  to  go  out  of  the 
city  of  Madrid.  He  lived  in  this  kind  of  captivity  for  six 
months,  and  was  then  acquitted  by  the  inquisitors  of  the 
court.  Unfortunately  he  had  enemies  in  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil, who  wished  to  order  the  trial  to  be  suspended,  and  they 
would  have  succeeded  if  the  inquisitor-general,  Rubin  de 
Cevallos,  had  not  died  at  that  time.  His  successor^  Don 
Manuel  Abad-la»Sierra,  archbishop  of  Selimbria,  professed 
the  same  opinions  as  Yeregui,  who  at  last  received  a  certi- 
ficate of  absolution,  and  regained  his  liberty ;  the  king  then 
appointed  him  to  be  an  honorary  inquisitor.  Yeregui  in  his 
new  office  incurred  other  inconveniences,  because  he  had 
spoken  to  his  friends  of  the  circumstances  of  his  trial,  which 
was  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  contempt  for  the  holy  office, 
which  always  enjoins  secrecy  to  those  who  appear  before  it. 
Yeregui  however  apologized,  and  refuted  all  that  had  been 
published  concerning  his  opinions  of  the  Inquisition. 

Zeballos  (Jerome  de),  native  of  Escalona ;  he  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  a  member  of  the 
municipality  of  Toledo.  In  1609  he  published  at  Rome  a 
volume  in  folio,  containing  several  treatises  on  jurisprudence ; 
the  first  is  a  Discourse  on  the  principcU  Reasons  of  the  King 
of  Spain  and  his  Council^  for  taking  Cognizance  of  Eccle* 
siastical  Trials^  or  Trials  between  Ecclesiastics^  when  a 
Writ  of  Error  is  brought  in.  Among  the  questions  which  he 
discusses,  is  the  following  :  **  Is  an  ecclesiastical  judge  per- 
mitted to  arrest  and  imprison  laymen  in  a  trial  on  canonical 
affairs,  without  the  intervention  of  the  royal  judge  V  The 
same  author  published  at  Salamanca,  in  1613,  another 
volume  in  folio,  entitled,  Of  the  Cognizance  of  Ecclesias^ 
tical  Trialsy  between  Ecclesiasticst  when  an^Appeal  is  made 
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by  one  of  the  Fa/iies  lo  the  royal  Aul/writy,  He  wrote 
some  other  works  recorded  bv  Nicolas  Antonio.  Some 
priests,  who  thought  it  heresy  to  defend  the  privileges  of 
the  king  against  the  power  of  the  clergy,  denounced  Ze- 
ballos  to  tlie  Inquisition  of  Toledo.  The  members  of  this 
tribunal  did  not  arrest  him,  but  sent  him  the  heads  of  the 
accusations  against  the  two  works  already  mentioned  ;  he 
justified  himself  completely,  and  tliey  were  permitted  to  be 
in  circulation.  Some  time  after  the  Inquisition  of  Rome 
placi'd  them  on  its  Index,  and  that  of  Spain  suppressed 
some  passages,  which  are  not  found  in  the  modern  editions. 

This  list  might  have  been  augmented  by  the  names  of 
many  less  distinguished  men,  and  I  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  include  those  Spaniards  whose  works  have  been 
prohibited,  but  who  were  not  personally  attacked  by  the 
lioly  r>ffice.  Those  already  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  shew 
the  danger  of  attempting  to  introduce  the  taste  for  good 
literature  in  Spain. 

Charles  III.,  wishing  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
afiairs  of  the  Jesuits,  and  some  other  circumstances  relating 
to  tliom,  assembled  a  council  in  ITtJs^  composed  of  five  arch- 
bishops and  blsliops;  they  were  occupied  in  consulting  upon 
the  tribunal  of  tlie  Inquisition,  and  particularly  of  tlie  pro- 
hibition of  books.  Don  Joseph  Monino.  Count  de  Florida- 
Blanca,  and  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  de  Campomanes,  Count 
de  Campoman(^s,  tlie  kliin'ti  procurators  in  the  Council  of 
Castile,  made  a  report  to  the  assembly.  Some  extracts  from 
it  will  be  interesting  in  this  part  of  the  liistory. 

Speaking  of  tlie  clandestine  introduction  of  a  brief  re- 
lating to  the  Jesuits  on  the  IGth  of  April,  1767,  and  of 
another  concerning'  the  affairs  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  on  the 
oOth  of  Januarv,  17GS,  these  ministers  thus  express  them- 
selves :  '^  The  council  is  not  ignorant  of  the  intri<]fues  em- 
])loyed  by  the  nuncios  with  the  hujuisition,  to  gain  their 
ends  by   clandestine  means.     Durin«r   the   first    fifteen   cen- 
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tories  there  were  no  tribuiiaU  of  the  loquisition  in  Spain. 
The  bishops  alone  were  acquainted  with  points  of  doctrine^ 
and  heretics  and  blaaphemers  were  pnnished.  by  civil  law. 
The  abuse  of  the  prohibitions  of  books  commanded  by  the 
Inquisition^  is   one  cause  of  the  ignoratice  which  prevails 

over  the  greatest  part  of  this  nation According  to  the 

bulls  which  created  the  holy  office^  the  bishops  are  joint 
judges  with  the  inquisitorSt  and  sometimes  the  priiK^pal 
judges  in  the  affairs  which  depend  on  the  tribunal.  TI^b 
power  of  the  bishops  was  acquired  by  tlieir  rank  and  their 
respectable  office  of  pastors.  Why  then  have  these  natural 
judges  of  all  discussions  which  may  arise  on  matters  of  faith 
and  the  morals  of  the  faithful,  no  part  or  influence  in  the 
prohibitions  of  books,  and  the  choice  of  qualifiers?  It  is 
from  this  circumstance  that  the  subject  has  been  treated  with 
a  negligence  which  excites  and  perpetuates  the  complaints 

of  learned  men Supposing  that  the   regulations  of 

Benedict  XIV.  were  not  sufficiently  clear,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  brief  of  Innocent  VIII.,  which  conmiands  the 
Inquisition  to  follow  the  rules  of  justice  in  their  proceed- 
ings :  Can  there  be  anything  more  just,  than  that  the  parties 
should  be  heard  ?  Is  it  not  contrary  to  the  public  interest, 
that  books  which  might  be  useful  in  instructing  subjects 
should  be  prohibited,  from  passion,  or  to  gain  some  particular 
end  ?  The  fiscal  would  say  too  much  if  he  dwelt  upon  this 
subject,  to  prove  how  much  the  tribunal  has  always  abused 
its  authority,  in  commanding  the  prohibition  of  doctrines 
which  even  Rome  has  not  dared  to  condemn ,  such  as  the 
four  propositions  of  the  clergy  of  France,  in  supporting  the 
indirect  power  of  the  Court  of  Rome  against  that  of  kings ; 
and  lastly,  in  sanctioning  opinions  equally  reprehensible.  It 
might  be  proved  that  the  tribunal  has  constantly  favoured 
and  encouraged  the  wickedness  committed  by  certain  eccle* 
siastics  who  remain  unmolested,  contrary  to  the  respect  due 
to  the  king  and  his  magistrates.    The  regular  priests  of  the 
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Society  of  Jetus  have  had  the  greatest  inflaence  in  the  holy 
office,  since  the  minority  of  Charles  11.,  when  the  Jesuit 
Juan  Eyerard  Nitardo,  confessor  to  the  queen-mother,  was 

inqnbitor-general The  last  general  expurgatory  index, 

published  in  1747,  is  still  remembered. '  Casani  and  Camueo 
(both  Jesuits)  so  fiilnfied  and  confused  it^  that  it  was  a  dis* 
grace  to  the  tribunal :  the  hci  is  so  well  known,  and  had 
such  important  consequences,  that  that  circumstance  ahme 
furnished  sufficient  motives  to  suppress  the  Inquisition  en* 
tirely,  or  at  least  to  reform  it,  since  it  only  uses  its  authority 
to  injure  the  state,  and  the  purity  of  morals  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion It   may  be  said  that  the  expurgatory 

index  drawn  up  in  Spain  is  more  injurious  to  the  rights  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  instruction  of  his  subjects,  than  that 
of  Rome.  In  that  court  the  qualifiers  are  well  chosen,  the 
prohibitions  moderate,  and  the  interests  of  individuals  are 
never  considered  ....  We  cannot  forbear  to  mention  the  me* 
moir  presented  by  Monsignor  Bossuet  to  Louis  XIV.,  against 
the  inquisitor-general  Rocaberti,  on  the  subject  of  a  decree 
of  the  Inquisition  of  Toledo,  in  which  the  doctrine,jrefuang 
to  the  Pope  the  direct  or  indirect  power  of  depriving  sove- 
reigns of  their  kingdoms,  is  declared  to  be  erroneous  and 
schismatic  ....  The  procurators  cannot  conceal  from  them- 
selves that  the  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  compose  the  most 
fanatical  body  in  the  state,  and  the  most  attached  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  have  been  banished  from  the  kingdom ;  that 
the  inquisitors  pr6fess  the  same  doctrines  and  the  same 
maxims ;  lastly,  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish  a  reform 
in  the  Inquisition/* 

In  their  conclusion,  the  procurators  proposed,  that  in 
consideration  of  the  edict  of  1762,  and  to  ensure  its  execu- 
tion, the  holy  office  should  be  compelled  to  hear  the  defence 
of  the  authors  of  the  works  before  they  are  prohibited,  ac- 
cording tx>  the  provision  of  the  bull  SoUicita  ei  Provida^  of 
Benedict  XIV.;  that  the  tribunal  should  only  condemn  those 
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books  which  contain-  errors  in  doctrihe»  superstition,  or  re- 
lazed  moral  opinions ;  that  it  should  particularly  avoid  pro- 
hibiting works  written  in  the  defence  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown ;  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  seize  or  retain 
any  unprohibited  book^  on  pretence  of  correcting  or  quali- 
fykig  it,  but  should  leave  it  to  the  proprietor;  that  it  should 
be  obliged  to  present  to  the  king  the  minutes  of  the  decrees 
of  prohibition  before  publication,  and  to  the  Council  of . 
Castile  all  the  briefs  sent  to  it,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
submitted  to  his  niajesty  for  his  approbation. 

'  The  Council  of  Castile,  with  the  extraordinary  Council  of 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  approved  of  the  opinion  of  the  king's 
procurators.  They  presented  it  to  Charles  III.,  who  wished  to 
know  the  opinion  of  Don  Manuel  de  Roda,  Marquis  de  Roda» 
minister  of  justice.  This  nobleman  (one  of  the  roost  distin- 
guished scholars  in  Spain,  during  the  last  century)  remitted 
his  opinion  to  his  majesty  on  the  16th  of  March  in  the  same 
year :  it  entirely  accorded  with  those  of  the  fiscals ;  he  added, 
**  on  the  5th  of  September,  1761,  the  King  of  Naples,  being 
informed  of  what  was  passing  at  Rome  concerning  the  con- 
demnation of  Mazengui's  work,  commanded  that  the  Inqui- 
sition of  Sicily  and  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  throughout  his 
states  should  not  print  or  publish,  in  any  way  whatever,  any 
kind  of  proclamation  without  permission  from  his  majesty 
.  .  .  •  I  was  then  at  Rome,  and  I  demanded  in  your  majesty'* 
name  some  reparation  from  his  Holiness,  for  the  offence  com- 
mitted by  his  nuncio  at  Madrid,  in  inducing  the  inquisi- 
tor-general to  publish  the  brief,  for  the  prohibition  of 
Masengui's  work,  without  Us  knowledge  ....  His  Holiness 
approved  of  the  nuncio's  proceedings ;  but  was  convinced  of 
the  justice  of  our  complaint,  when  I  supported  it  by  facts  and 
arguments.  The  Pope,  however,  did  not  dare  to  express  his 
opinion  openly,  as  he  was  entirely  governed  by  Cardinal 
Torregiani,  who  had  managed  all  the  intrigues  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits Torregiani  knew  that  the  brief 
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would  not  be  received  in  any  court  eitlier  in  Italy,  France, 
or  even  at  Venice.  The  Pope  wrote  to  that  Republic  to 
prevent  the  work  from  being  reprinted,  but  it  was,  never- 
theless, published  not  only  then  against  the  Pope's  command, 
but  afterwards,  with  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  his  Holiness  .... 
1  have  seen,  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  a  printed  procla- 
mation of  tlie  Inquisition  of  Spain  in  1G93:  this  tribunal 
condemns  two  authors,  called  the  Barc/ayos,  because  their 
books  contained  two  propositions  which  the  Romans  consider 
heretical :  one  was,  that  the  Pope  has  no  authority  over  the 
temporalities  of  kings,  and  can  neither  depose  thern,  7ior  re- 
lease their  subjects  from  their  oath  offideliiy;i\\e  other,  that 
the  authority  of  the  general  council  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Pope:' 

The  same  minister,  in  ITTf),  wrote  a  letter  from  Aranjuez 
to  Don  Philip  Bertrand,  inquisitor-general.  Speaking  with 
approbation  of  his  intention  to  correct  the  Spanish  expur- 
gatory  index,  he  says,  "  A  thousand  absurdities  were  com- 
mitted in  the  last  expurgatory  (confided  in  1747  by  the 
Bisliop  of  Teruel  to  two  Jesuits),  and  it  is  necessary  to  cor- 
rect thein ;  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  denunciations  and 
printed  notes  of  Fray  Martin  Llobet.  But  the  appendix, 
or  catalogue  of  authors  called  Javsenists,  is  the  most  into- 
lerable ;  the  names  are  all  taken  from  the  Bibliothtque 
•/f:^//.s^^/zty^/^  of  Father  Colonia,  a  Jesuit,  which  was  condemned 
by  a  brief  of  Benedict  XIV.  Instead  of  placing  this  work  in 
the  Index,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  tlie  names  are  copied 
from  it.  Vou  know  tlie  brief  addressed  by  that  Pope  to  the 
Bishop  of  Teruel,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1748,  and  in  which 
he  disapproves  of  the  insertion  of  the  works  of  Cardinal 
Noris  in  the  Index.  His  Holiness  also  addressed  five  letters  to 
Ferdinand  VI.  on  the  same  subject,  but  neither  the  Popes 
nor  the  king  could  get  the  name  of  Noris  erased  from  the 
Index  for  ten  years:  at  tliat  tiuK'  the  Bishop  of  Teruel  (who 
had  at  last  consented)  died,  and  the  king  dismissed  his  con- 
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hnoTj  the  Jesuit  Rabago,  who  had  been  the  most  averse  to 
the  measure.  I  took  the  necessary  steps,  and  the  king's  order 
was  sent  to  Monsignor  Quintano,  inquisitor-general,  and  his 
majesty's  confessor,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  conference  on  this 
sabject :  I  at  last  obtained  a  decree,  declaring  that  the  works 
of  Nans  had  neither  been  condemned^  censured,  nor  denounced 
to  the  holy  office. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


OFFENCES    COMMITTED    BY  THE    INQUISITORS  AGAINST  THE 
ROYAL   AUTHORITY    AND    MAGISTRATES. 

Ik  addition  to  the  prevention  of  the  progress  of  literature^ 
the  Inquisition  was  so  much  dreaded  by  the  magistrates,  that 
criminals  were  frequently  left  unpunished.  Ferdinand  and 
his  successors  had  granted  privileges  to  this  tribunal,  which 
the  encroachments  of  the  inquisitors  soon  rendered  insup- 
portable. They  even  endeavoured  to  humiliate  three  sove* 
reigns:  Clement  YIII.  at  home;  the  Prince  of  Beam,  King 
of  Navarre  ;  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  at  Malta.  They  also  attacked  and  qualified, 
as  suspected  of  heresy,  the  whole  Council  of  Castile ;  excited 
seditions  in  several  cities  by  their  arbitrary  measures;  and 
persecuted  several  members  of  their  own  Supreme  Council. 

This  system  of  domination  has  never  been  repressed  either 
by  the  general  laws  of  Spain  and  America,  the  particular 
resolutions  taken  in  each  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  crown  of 
Arragon,  the  king'^s  ordinations,  or  'the  circular  letters  of 
the  Council  of  the  Inquisition.  The  inquisitors  have  been 
punished  (though  rarely)  by  being  deprived  of  their  offices, 
this,  however,  had  no  effect.  Lastly,  the  general  conven- 
tions have  not  been  less  impotent  in  restraining  the  ambi- 
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tion  which  led  them  to  endeavour  to  establish  their  domi- 
nion throughout  the  world  by  fear. 

The  Inquisition  presents  to  our  view  a  tribunal,  whose 
judges  have  neither  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  in  which 
it  was  established,  the  bulb  of  the  Popes,  the  first  constitu- 
tions of  the  tribunal,  nor  the  particular  orders  of  its  chiefs ; 
which  has  even  dared  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Pope,  in  whose 
name  it  acts,  and  has  disowned  the  king's  authority  eleven 
different  times ;  which  has  suffered  books  to  circulate,  &• 
vouring  regicides  and  the  authority  of  the  Popes  to  dethrone 
kings,  and  at  the  same  time  oondenmed  and  prohibited  works 
containing  a  contrary  doctrine,  and  defending  the  rights  of 
the  sovereign ;  which  acted  in  this  manner  in  circumstances 
entirely  foreign  to  the  crime  of  heresy,  which  was  the  only 
one  they  were  competent  to  judge.  Some  examples  will  be 
given  of  the  contests  for  jurisdiction  which  have  so  much 
injured  Spain. 

In  1553,  the  inquisitors  of  Calahorra  excommunicated  and 
arrested  the  licentiate  Izquierdo,  alcalde-majorlot  Amedo, 
for  having  attempted  to  prosecute  Juan  Escudero,  a  familiar 
of  the  holy  office,  who  had  assassinated  a  soldier.  They  also 
ordered  divine  service  to  cease  at  Arnedo.  The  Chan* 
eery  of  Valladolid  demanded  the  writings  of  the  trial,  but 
the  inquisitors  eluded  two  of  their  ordinances.  In  the  mean 
time  the  culprit  was  left  at  liberty  in  the  town  of  Calahorra, 
and  afterwards  made  his  escape,  so  that  the  crime  remained 
unpunished. 

In  1567,  the  inquisitors  of  Murcia  excommunicated  the 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  municipality  of  that  city; 
their  competence  was  contested,  and  the  Supreme  Council 
decided  that  some  members  of  the  chapter  and  munici- 
pality should  make  public  reparation  in  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  and  receive  absolution ;  they  received  it  in  public, 
and  in  the  character  of  penitents,  before  the  altar. 

In  15G8,  a  royal  ordinance  prescribed  the  execution  of  the 
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Convention,  knowi)  as  that  of  Cardinal  Espinoza.  It  was 
issued,  on  the  inquisitors  of  Valencia  claiming  the  right  of 
judging  in  affairs  concerning  the  police  of  the  city  and  many 
others,  such  as  contributions,  smuggling,  trade,  S^c.  They 
asserted  that  this  right  belonged  to  then),  particularly  if  one 
of  the  individuals  concerned  in  the  affair  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Inquisition.  They  would  not  allow  any  criminal  to  be 
arrested  in  the  houses  of  the  inquisitors  either  in  the  town  or 
country,  while  even  the  churches  were  no  longer  a  refuge 
for  those  they  pursued. 

In  1569,  the  tribunal  of  Barcelona  excommunicated  and 
imprisoned  the  military  deputy  and  the  civil  vice-governor  of 
the  city,  and  several  of  their  people.  Their  crime  was,  hav- 
ing exacted  from  an  usher  of  the  Inquisition  a  certain  privi- 
lege called  la  Merchandise.  The  royal  Council  of  Arragon 
contested  the  competence  of  the  Council  of  the  Inquisition  ; 
but  Philip  II.  put  an  end  to.  the  dispute,  by  liberating  the 
prisoners :  the  inquisitors  were  not  punished  for  disobeying 
the  law,  trhich  forbids  them  to  excommunicate  a  magistratcr 

In  1574  the  Inquisition  of  Saragoasa.  excommunicated,  the 
members  of  the  deputation  which  represented  the  kingdom 
of  Arragon  during  the  interval  of  the  assembly  of  the  Cortes* 
The  deputies  complained  to  Pius  V.,  who  paid  no  attention,  to 
them :  after  his  death  they  applied  to  his  successor,  Gregory 
XIII*     The  Pope  commissioned  the  inquisitor-general  to. 
arrange  theaflair;  but,  being  influenced  by  the  Supreme 
Council,  he  rejected  the  papal  coinnussion,  and  asserted  that: 
the  cc^izanoe  of  the  complaint  belonged  to.  him.  by  right.^ 
Philip  II.,  that  fanatical  protector  of  the  holy  office,  com-;, 
manded  his  ambassador  at  R  me  to  defend  the  Inquisition,  to « 
the  Pope;  and  he  obtained  what  he  required,   while  the. 
deputies  were  still  suffering  under  the  excommunication, 
which  lasted  nearly  two  years.     It  must  be  remarked,  that 
this  deputation  was  composed  of  eight  persons :  two  of  them 
were  ecclesiastics,  generally  bishops;  two  for  the  highest 
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order  of  nobility,  who  were  counts  or  grandees  of  Spain  ; 
two  gentlemen  of  illustrious  birth  to  represent  the  second 
class  of  nobility;  and  two  for  the  third  class,  selected  from 
the  most  distingulslicd  citizens. 

In  1588,  the  inc^uisitors,  of  Toledo  excommunicated  the 
licentiate  Gudiel,  alcalde  of  the  king's  house,  and  judge  of 
the  royal  court  of  justice  at  Madrid :  this  magistrate  had 
prosecuted  Inigo  Ordouez,  secretary  of  the  holy  office,  for 
having  wounded  Juan  de  Berrgos,  who  died  in  consequence, 
and  for  having  AvilfuUy  fired  a  pistol  at  the  Canon  Don 
Francis  Monsalve.  The  Council  of  the  Inquisition  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  culprit  before  the  king,  and  excused  the  use 
of  censures,  alleging  that  'Svch  teas  the  usual  pr'oceeding  of 
the  holy  office. 

In  1591,  violent  contests  took  place  between  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  Saragossa  and  the  chief  justice  of  Arragon.  Two 
Keditions  were  the  result,  and  several  grandees  of  Spain, 
many  gentlemen,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  private  indi- 
viduals, were  condemned  to  death.  An  account  of  the  in- 
trigues of  the  inquisitors  in  this  affair  will  be  .given  in  the 
trial  of  Antonio  Perez. 

In  1598,  the  Inquisitors  of  Seville  went  to  the  metropolitan 
church,  with  the  president  and  members  of  the  royal  court 
of  justice,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Philip  II.  ;  they  pre- 
tended that  they  ought  to  precede  the  judges,  who  resisted, 
and  the  inquisitors  excommunicated  them  in  the  church.  The 
king's  attorney  protested  against  this  act,  and  the  scandalous 
scene  which  ensued  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  judges  re- 
pairing to  the  place  where  they  held  their  sessions,  declared 
that  the  inquisitors  had  used  violence  in  proceeding  against 
the  law,  and  passed  a  decree  commanding  the  inquisitors  to 
take  ofTtlie  excommunication.  The  inquisitors  did  not  obey 
the  order,  and  the  judges  repeated  it,  with  the  threat  of 
depriving  them  of  all  civil  rights,  and  condemning  them  to 
banishment  and  confiscation.     Philip  III.  disapproved  of  the 
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ccmduct  of  the  inqaisitorS)  commanded  them  to  take  off  th0 
excommunication  and  repair  to  Madrid »  where  they  were 
confined  to  the  city.  In  the  December  following,  the  king 
issued  a  decree,  importing  that  the  inquisitors  should  only  take 
precedence  in  the  ceremony  of  the  autO'^da-fe.  The  inqui- 
sitor-general Portocarrero  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
banished  to  his  bishopric  of  Cuen9a. 

In  16*22  the  town  of  Lorca,  which  was  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  inquisition  of  Murcia,  appointed  a  familiar  of  the 
holy  office  to  be  the  collector  of  a  tax  upon  the  sale  of  goods 
called  AlccAaUa.  The  man  refused  the  employment,  but  his 
representations  were  not  admitted,  upon  which  the  inquisi- 
tors excommunicated  the  judge  of  Lorca,  and  required  the 
assistance  of  Don  Pedro  Porres*  the  corregidor  of  Murcia,  to 
take  him  to  their  prisons.  On  his  refusal,  they  excommuni- 
cated him  alsO|  and  decreed  that  divine  service  Aould  cease 
in  all  the  churches  of  Murcia*  This  measure  threw  the  inha- 
bitants into  the  greatest  consternation,  and  they  entreated 
their  bishop,  Don  Antonio  Trejo,  to  interpose  his  authority. 
Thb  prelate  remonstrated  with  the  inquisitors^  but  not  suc- 
ceeding* in  order  to  tranquillize  the  people,  he  published  a 
viandate,  announcing  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  interdict,  or  to  the  order  for  the  cessation  of  ditine 
service*  Don  Andrea  Pacheco,  the  inquisitor-general,  con- 
demned the  mandate,  and  ordered  this  measure  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  all  the  churches  of  Murcia.  At  the  same  time  he 
imposed  a  penalty  of  eight  thousand  ducats  on  the  bishop,  and 
cited  him  to  appear  within  twehty  days  at  Madrid,  to  answer 
the  complaint  preferred  aghast  him,  by  the  fiscal  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  on  pain  of  another  penalty  of  four  thousand 
ducats.  The  bishop  and  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral  sent  the 
dean  and  a  canon  to  Madrid  as  his  deputies.  The  inquisitor* 
general  excommunicated  them,  without  hearing  their  defence, 
and  threw  them  into  separate  prisons,  and  at  the  same  time 
caused  this  excommunication  to  be  announced  in  all  the 
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pulpits  of  Madrid.  The  iiK|aiiiton«lso  exconunnnicitad  tlie 
Core  of  St.  Catherine,  who  refuted  to  nibmit  to  this  iater- 
dict  without  an  order  from  his  bbhop.  The  king  and  th6 
Pope  were  at  hut  obliged  to  interfere,  they  re-established  the 
bishop  in  his  rights;  but  this  act  of  justice  did  not  destroy  thd 
oanse  of  the  evil  which  was  complained  of. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Inquisitors  of  Toledo  excommuni- 
cated the  sub  prefect  of  that  city, who  had  seized  and  sentenced 
a  butcher  as  a  thief,  and  convicted  him  of  having  sold  bad 
meat  with  &lse  weights :  the  inquisitors  pretended  that  the 
culprit  came  under  their  juriMliction,  because  he  furnished 
the  holy  office  with  meat,  and  they  accordingly  required  that 
the  prisoner  and  the  writings  of  the  trial  should  be  pven  up 
to  them.  Their  demand  was  refused,  because  the  ofienc^ 
was  committed  in  the  exercise  of  a  public  profession.  The 
inquisitors  then  published  the  excommunication  in  all  the 
churches  of  Toledo ;  they  imprisoned  the  usher  and  the  porter 
of  the  sub-prefect  for  having  obeyed  their  master,  and  the/ 
remained  in  prison  several  days ;  they  were  then  subjected  to 
the  punishment  of  having  their  beards  and  hair  shaven,  which 
was  at  that  time  considered  infamous,  and  to  appear  in  the 
chamber  of  audience  without  their  shoes  and  girdles ;  they 
were  examined  on  their  genealogy,  to  discover  if  they  were 
descended  from  the  Moors  or  Jews ;  they  were  made  to  re* 
peat  the  catechism  as  if  they  were  heretics,  and  were  then 
condemned  to  perpetual  banishment;  the  inquisitorB  even 
refused  to  give  them  a  certificate,  to  shew  that  they  had  not 
been  condemned  for  heresy.  The  compassion  excited  by  the 
&te  of  these  unfortunate  men  Was  so  general,  that  the  people 
rose  against  the  Inquisition ;  but  some  persons  of  high  rank, 
and  who  were  devoted  to  the  public  good,  succeeded  in  ap- 
peanng  the  tumult.  The  king  being  informed  of  what  had 
passed  by  the  Council  of  Castile,  appointed  an  extraordinary 
commission  of  eleven  members  selected  from  his  councils ; 
they  passed  several  resolutions  against  the  inquisitors,  which 
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had  only  the  effect  of  correcting  the  present  disorder,  with* 
ont  entirely  destroying  the  evil. 

In  the  fblbwing  year,  the  Inquisitors  of  Grenada  ezcom- 
monicated  Don  Louis  Ondiel  de  Peralta,  and  Don  Mathias 
Gonzalez  ;  the  first  a  member  of  the  royal  civil  court/  and 
the  other  the  king's  procurator  in  the  same  court.  They 
condemned  aa  heretical  two  works  of  these  excellent  juris- 
eonsultSy  in  which  they  defended  the  rights  of  the  royal  juris^ 
diction  in  all  cases  of  competence.  The  Council  of  Castile  re« 
apectfiilly  remonstrated  with  the  king,  and  shewed  that  the 
inquisitors  acted  in  opposition  to  Instructions  to  the  holy  office 
of  1485,which  directed  them  to  consult  the  king  in  affitirs  of 
this  nature.  In  order  to  remedy  this  abuse,  a  committee 
was  appointed  in  1625,  to  decide  upon  all  difficulties  which 
might  arise  on  this  subject.  This  committee  did  not  exist 
long,  but  it  was  re-established  in  1657. 

In  1530,  the  Inquisitors  of  Valladolid  behaved  with  still 
greater  insolence.  The  bishop  of  that  city  (who  was  at  the 
same  time  president  of  the  royal  chancery)  was  to  officiate' 
pontifically  in  a  solemn  mass.  The  inquisitors  diose  that  day 
to  publbh  the  edict  of  denunciations ;  and  asserting  that 
their  power  as  inquisitors  was  superior  to  that  of  the  bishdp,' 
they  attempted  to  take  away  the  canopy  which  was  raised' 
when  the  prelate  officiated.  The  canons  resisted,  and  the 
inquisitors  sent  some  of  their  officers  to  the  church,  who  ar- 
rested Don  Alphonso  Nino  the  chanter,  and  Don  Frauds 
Milan  a  caiion ;  they  carried  them  away  in  their  canonical 
robes,  and  deposited  them  in  that  di^ss  in  the  prisons  'of  the 
holy  office.  The  Council  of  Castile  made  a  representation 
to  the  king  on  this  event,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  con« 
vention .  of  the  following  year,  known  as  that  of  Cardinal 
Zapata.  Several  resolutions  w^re  passed,  and  it  was  decided 
that  censures  should  only  be  employed  in  cases  of  emergency; 
but  this  had  little  effect  on  the  inquisitors.  Much  more 
would  have  been  done,  if  the  king  had  taken  the  advice  of 
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the  Council  of  Castile,  which  (after  giving  an  account  of 
evils  arising  from  the  system  of  the  inquisitors)  recommended, 
that  he  should  allow  the  other  tribunals  to  proceed  against 
them  for  abuse  of  power.  This  advice  was  taddressed  to  the 
king  by  his  councils,  in  the  consultations  of  the  years  1034, 
1669,  1682,  1696,  1761,  and  in  several  others,  when  the 
Inquisition  of  Spain  prohibited  works  in  which  the  privileges 
of  the  crown  were  defended,  particularly  that  of  Don  Joseph 
de  Mur,  president  of  the  royal  court  at  Majorca.  It  M^as 
printed  in  that  island  in  161,3,  and  called.  Allegations  in 
favour  of  the  King,  on  the  Conflict'^  for  Jurisdiction  which 
have  arisen  between  the  Royal  Court  of  Justice  and  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Inquidtion  of  Majorca. 

In  1634,  another  contest  took  place  on  the  subject  of  com- 
petency, concerning  certain  taxes  which  had  been  received 
from  an  inhabitant  of  Vicalboro,  near  Madrid.  The  inqui- 
sitors of  Toledo  excommunicated  a  judge  of  the  royal  court, 
and  of  the  king's  court,  and  committed  the  greatest  excesses 
against  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  which,  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  its  dignity,  as  the  Supreme  Senate  of 
the  nation,  commanded  the  Dean-inquisitor  of  Toledo  to 
repair  to  Madrid,  to  answer  in  person  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  threatened,  in  case  he  refused,  to  deprive 
him  of  his  property  and  temporal  rights.  It  also  condemned 
a  priest,  the  secretary  of  the  holy  office,  to  banishment  and 
confiscation,  and  ordered  thclnquisitor  of  Madrid  to  give  up 
the  prisoners  and  the  writings  of  the  trial  to  the  chamber  of 
judges  of  the  court.  The  council  made  an  address  to  the 
king,  requesting  him  to  forbid  the  inquisitors  the  use  of  cen- 
sures, and  to  deliver  his  people  from  the  oppression  under 
which  they  suffered.  The  king  merely  renewed  the  prohi- 
bition of  employing  excommunication  without  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  decreed  that  it  should  never  be  employed 
against  judges  without  a  particular  permission.  This  ordi- 
nance shews  the  neglect  or  contempt  into  which  the  Conven- 
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tion  of  Cardinal  Zapata  had  &lleii,  only  three  years  after  it 
had  been  established. 

In  1640  the  Inquisitors  of  Valladolid  had  another  contest 
with  the  bishop,  who  complained  to  the  king»  representing 
that  the  permission  granted  by  royal  council  to  print  or 
poblishy  without  suppressing  what  those  authors  who  depend 
00  the  Inquisition  write  .on  the  privileges  of  that  tribunal, 
would  have  the  most  fatal  consequences.  This  assertion 
was  proved  in  1641.  Some  disputes  arose  on  the  subject  of 
GOmpetency,  between  the  Inquisition  and  the  Chancery  of 
Valladolid ;  the  Council  of  Castile  was  obliged  to  consult  the 
king  several  times  during  the  course  of  the  affair,  and  in 
one  of  its  memorials  stated,  that  the  jurisdiction  which  the  ifi- 
quintors  exercise  in  the  name  of  the  king  is  temporal ^  secular ^ 
and  precarious^  and  cannot  be  defended  by  the  use  ofcen^ 
sures.  The  members  of  the  council  of  the^  Inquisition  in 
which  Don  Antonio  de  Sotomayor  the  inquisitor-general 
presided,  carried  their  presumption  so  &r  as  to  convoke  an 
aasembly  of  ignorant  scholastic  theologians,  all  chosen  from 
^6  monks,  to  qtuMfy  the  proposition  advanced  by  the  Council 
pf  Castile.  These  qualifiers,  -  eager  to  display  their  pene- 
tration, divided' it  into  three  parts. 

**  First  part.  The  jurisdiction  which  the  inquisitors  ex- 
ercise  in  the  name  of  the  king  is  temporal  and  secular.— Qua- 
i^iFioATioN.  This  proposition  is  probable^  if  considered  on 
the  fairest  side^ 

<*  Second  part.  The  said  jurisdiction  is  precarious. — 
QoALiFioATioN.  This  proposition  isfalse^  improbable,  and 
eontrary  to  the  welfare  of  his  majesty  J"^ 

**'  Third  part.  Ecclesiastical  censures  cannot  be  employed 
t9  defend  the  said  jurisdiction.— Qualification.  Thispro^ 
position  is  audacious^  and  approaching  to  heresy,'^ 

After  this  measure,  the  fiscal  of  the  Council  of  the  Inqui* 
siticm  accused  the  Council  of  Castile ;  he  denmided  that  the 
tribunal  should  procure  the  copies  and  the  minutes  of  the 
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contultation  addressed  to  the  king;  that  the  condamnataon  of 
it  should  be  published,  and  the  authors  should  be  proceeded 
against.  The  council  of  the  holy  office  intending  to  act  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  represented  all  that  had  passed  to 
the  king,  referring  to  the  judgment  of  the  theologians.  The 
king,  with  the  carelessness  which  was  natural  to  him,  merely 
told  the  inquisitor-general  that  he  had  failed  in  his  duty,  in 
approving  a  proceeding  so  contrary  to  the  honour  and  dig^ty 
of  the  senate  of  the  nation.  The  effects  of  the  obstinacy  and 
riolence  of  the  inquisitors  was  felt  for  some  time  after.  In 
1643,  the  king  obliged  Don  Antonio  de  Sotomayor  to  give  in 
his  resignation. 

In  America,  the  ordinances  of  the  king,  and  other  regu- 
lations,  could  not  prevent  violent  quarrels  from  arising  be* 
tween  the  civil  tribunals  and  those  of  the  holy  office.  But 
in  all  these  afiain  the  viceroys  shewed  more  firmness,  and 
repressed  the  arrogance  of  the  inquisitors  with  more  success 
than  was  displayed  in  the  Peninsula.  This  is  not  surprising, 
because  in  distant  countries  the  inquisitors  are  not  supported 
by  an  inquisitor-general,  who,  possessing  the  king's  fiivour, 
may  influence  him  in  private  conversations.  Besides  this, 
the  viceroys,  jealous  of  the  power  with  which  they  are  in- 
vested, are  careful  that  it  shall  meet  with  no  obstacles  or 
contradictions. 

In  1686,  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  inquisitors  of  Car- 
thagena  in  America,  and  the  bbhop.  The  inquisitor  Don 
Francis  Barcia,  after  excommunicating  the  prelate,  caused 
his  decree  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches.  The  bishop  replied, 
and  shewed  by  his  manner  to  the  inquisitor,  his  contempt  for 
the  excommunication.  Don  Francis  (in  (Concurrence  with  his 
consultors)  arrested  and  threw  into  prison  the  bishop  and 
many  respectable  persons  of  the  cathedral  and  the  city,  who 
had  spoken  freely  on  the  subject.  The  Pope  being  informed 
of  this  affair  ou  the  13th  February,  1687,  commanded  the  in- 
quisitor-general, Don  Diego,  Sarmiento  de  Valladares,  to 
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cause  the  inqubitor  Barcia  and  the  consultors  to  be  brought 
to  Madrid,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  oiSces.  This  order 
not  being  obeyed,  on  the  15th  of  December  he  expedited  a 
second  brief,  which  was  comminatory.  The  inquisitor-general 
then  had  recourse  to  the  king,  and  gave  so  unfaithful  an  ac- 
count of  the  transaction,  that  neither  his  majesty  nor  the 
council  of  the  Indies  were  ever  informed  of  the  truth.  The 
Pope  persisted  in  his  resolution,  and  wished  to  decide  on  the 
a£fair  himself.  It  was  not  finished  when  Clement  XL  ascended 
the  pontifical  throne;  this  Pope  assembled  the  cardinals,  and 
taking  their  opinions,  confirmed  by  a.  formal  decree  all  that 
the  bishop  had  done,  and  annulled  the  extravagant  measure* 
of  the  inquisitor.  A  bull,  in  1706,  commanded  the  restitution 
of  the  penalties  which  had  been  imposed,  and  suppressed  the 
tribunal  of  Carthagena.  This  suppression  was  not  executed, 
because  it  was  contrary  to  the  king^s  policy. 

In  1713,  the  Cardinal  Francis  Judice,  inquisitor-general, 
prohibited  a  work  of  Don  Melchior  Macanaz,  procurator  of 
the  king  in  the  Council  of  Castile :  the  cardinal  knew  that 
this  work  had  been  printed  by  the  order  of  Philip  V.,  who 
had  approved  it  after  having  read  it.  The  king  was  at  first 
very  much  irritated  at  this  proceeding;  but  the  cardinal, 
accustomed  to  the  intrigues  of  Rome  and  Paris,  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  orders  of  his  sovereign ;  although  he  was  not 
in  the  kingdom,  he  continued  to  exercise  his  office,  and  sent 
orders  to  his  creatures  which  were  extremely  displeasing  to 
Philip.  This  prince  could  not  obtain  the  dismission  of  Judice, 
until  Cardinal  Alberoni  had  exerted  his  influence  at  Rome 
and  Paris,  to  second  his  master's  views.  Judice  retired  in 
1716. 

Don  Melchior  Macanaz  continued  to  live  in  exile.  His 
trial  became  important,  from  the  great  number  of  denuncia- 
tions which  were  made  against  different  works  which  he  had 
written:  in  some  of  these  he  inveighed  against  the  abuses 
which  were  committed  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  against  those  of 
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the  immunities  of  the  clerorv  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
hunals,  and  called  the  public  attention  to  the  fatal  effects  of 
increasing:  the  number  of  monks  and  other  societies.  The 
qualifiers,  in  judging  his  works,  clearly  shewed  the  spirit  of 
hatred  and  revenrre  which  actuated  them.  In  the  trial  of 
Macanaz,  one  of  his  works,  called  A  Critical  Defence  of  the 
Incpdsition,  is  mentioned  ;  the  incpiisitors  qualified  it  as  ironic 
cat,  because  they  found  some  things  in  it  which  were  not 
true.  They  were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  some  time  after, 
by  another  work  of  Macanaz,  called,  A?i  Apology  for  the  De- 
fence  of  Fray  Nicolas  Jrsus  de  Bela?ido,  in  Favoitr  of  the 
Civil  History  of  Spain  ^  vnjustly  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition. 

Although  the  inquisitors  treated  him  with  so  much  severity, 
Ferdinand  VI.,  and  the  inquisitor-general  Don  Emmanuel 
Quintano  Bonifaz,  permitted  Macanaz  to  return  to  Spain, 
and  the  king  sent  liim  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  his  ambassador. 

In  1708,  the  inquisitors  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  right 
of  trying  persons  for  polygamy:  Charles  III.  ordered  that 
the  coijnizance  of  this  offence  should  belono:  to  the  secular 
judge,  except  when  the  criminals  thought  that  it  was  per- 
mitted. It  was  his  pleasure  that  the  inquisitors  *'  should  only 
punish  heresy  and  a])ostasy,  and,  above  all,  that  none  of  his 
people  should  be  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  an  arrest,  if 
they  had  not  been  previously  convicted  of  a  crime.'* 

In  1771,  the  Council  of  the  Inquisition  represented  to  the 
king,  that  the  simple  fact  of  marrving  another  person,  while 
the  first  wife  was  alive,  was  sufl!icient  to  create  a  suspicion 
that  the  persons  guilty  of  it  erred  in  faith  on  the  article  of 
marriage.  For  this  reason  the  inquisitors  continued  to  re- 
ceive the  denunciations  on  this  pretended  crime,  and  to  take 
co<xmz»'^iice  of  it. 

In  1781,  the  inquisitor-general  commanded  that  the  con- 
fessionals in  the  convents  of  nuns  should  be  placed  within 
sight  of  the  persons  in  the  churches.  This  was  done  by  the 
inquisitors,  without  consulting  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
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of  the  dioceses ;  they  were  extremely  offended  at  this  con- 
ducti  bat  dissembled  their  anger>  that  the  public  tranquillity 
might  not  be  disturbed. 

In  1797|  the  Inquisitors  of  Grenada  removed  the  confes* 
sional  of  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Paul,  which  was 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  archbishop :  the  eccle- 
siastical governor  of  the  archbishopric  complained  to  the 
king*  The  minister  of  justice,  Don  Gaspard  Melchior  de 
Jovellanos,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  event;  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bui^os,  inquisitor- 
generaly  to  the  Bishops  of  Huesca,  Tuy,  Placentia,  Osnuit 
Avihy  and  to  Don  Joseph  Espiga,  the  king's  almoner,  and 
requested  them  to  propose  '*  whatever  they  thought  most 
proper  to  correct  the  abuses  committed  in  the  holy  office, 
and  to  destroy  the  false  principles  on  which  that  tribunal 
founded  all  its  measures."  The  archbishop  (as  may  be  sup- 
posed) sent  notes  fitvoarable  to  the  tribunal ;  those  of  all 
the  others  were  of  quite  an  opposite  nature.  This  attempt, 
however,  did  not  lead  to  any  satisfactory  result :  Jovellanqs 
quitted  the  ministry  before  Charles  IV.  had  decided  on  the 
subject ;  the  minister  who  succeeded  him  had  other  views, 
and  Jovellanos  was  denounced  on  suspicion  of  heresy. 

Of  the  Magistrates  who  were  persecuted. 

The  examples  which  have  been  given  of  the  quarrels  between 
the  Inquisition  and  the  civil  tribunals,  sufficiently  prove  the 
constant  attention  of  the  inquisitors  in  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tend their  influence  and  privileges,  even  in  defiance  of  the 
sovereign  power;  yet  a  list  of  the  persecuted  magistrates 
may  be  useful  and  interesting. 

Almodavar  (Don  Christopher  Ximenez  Gongora,  duke  of). 
He  was  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  published 
a  work  on  the  Establishments  of  the  European  Nations  beyond 
Sea.    This  book  is  only  a  free  translation  of  that  of  the  Abb6 
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Ravnal.  Ho  concealed  his  name  under  that  of  Eduardo 
Malo  de  Luque,  which  is  the  anagram  of  El  Duque  de 
Almodovar.  He  presented  some  copies  of  his  book  to  the 
kin<^,  but  though  he  had  taken  this  precaution,  and  had  sup- 
pressed some  articles,  he  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  as 
being  tinctured  with  the  opinions  of  the  incredulous  phi- 
losophers. The  inquisitors  endeavoured  to  find  out  how  the 
duke  conversed  in  society  with  learned  men  ;  but  they  did 
not  learn  enough  to  authorize  an  accusation,  as  it  almost 
always  happened,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  HI.  and 
Charles  IV.,  when  they  wished  to  attack  the  literati. 

Aranda    (Don  Pedro- Paul  Abarca  de   Bolea  y  Ximenez 
d*Urrea,  Count  d*),  grandee  of  Spain.     He  rendered  himself 
more  illustrious  by  his  talents  and  learning  than  he  was  by 
his  birth  and  high  offices.     As  a  soldier  he  attained  the  rank 
of  Captain-general,  which  is  equivalent  to  that  of  Field- 
marshal  :  his  diplomatic  talents  obtained  the  office  of  am- 
bassador to  Paris;  his  knowledge  as  a  statesman,   that  of 
prime-minister,  secretary  of  state,  under  Charles  IV.;  and 
for  his  talents  as  a  politician  he  was  made  president  of  the 
Council  of  Castile.     In   these   four  branches  of  the  art  of 
governing  he  was  always  truly  great.     He  was  president  in 
the  royal  council  extraordinary,  assembled  by  Charles  III. 
to  consider  the  affairs    of  the  Jesuits.     Although  the  mem- 
bers of  this  assembly  deliberated  in  secret,  the  public  were 
informed  not  only  of  its  objects  in  general,  but  the  particu- 
lar opinions  of  each  councillor.     The  Count  d 'Aranda  was 
denounced  to  the  holy  office  as  being  suspected  of  professing 
the  sentiments  of  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
because  his  political  opinions  were  extremely  liberal.     The 
ordinance   signed  by  Charles  III.  in   1770  (forbidding  the 
inquisitors  to  take  cognizance  of  any  crime  but  heresy)  was 
thought  to  be  tlie  work  of  the  Count  d'Aranda,  and  the  in- 
quisitors hated  him  in  consequence.     The  trial  of  Don  Paul 
Olavide,    which    took    place    about    this    time,    furnished 
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tome  details  which  caused  a  suspicion  that  the  opinions  of 
the  Count  d'Aranda  on  the  subject  of  mere  exterior  devotion 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  accused.  However  the  inqui- 
sitors oould  not  obtain  a  sufficient  mass  of  evidence  to  au- 
thorize proceedings  against  him,  and  he  died  after  having 
been  denounced  four  times  to  the  holy  office^  but  without 
ever  being  put  upon  his  trial . 

Arroyo  ^(Jion  Stephen  d'),  corregidor  of  Ecija,  a  town 
in  Andalusia,  and  a  member  of  the  royal  civil  court  of  the 
dbtrict  of  Granada.  He  was  excommunicated  by  the  Inqui* 
sition  of  Cordova  in  1664,  because  he  opposed  the  attempts 
made  by  the*  inquisitors  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  at  the 
expense  of  the  civil  tribunals. 

Avahs  (Don  Diego  Lopez  d'),  corregidor  of  the  city  of 
Cordova,  was   threatened' to  be  excommunicated  and  im- 
prisoned  in  1501,  because  he  refused  to  give  up  two  archers 
of  the  holy  office,  who  had  been  taken  to  the  royal  prison, 
unless  they  were  demanded  with  the  proper  forms. 

Azara  (Don  Nicolas  d'),  bom  in  Arragon,  was  successively 
director  of  the  office  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Rome,  and  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary to  Paris.  He  published  a  translation  of  the  Life 
ofCicerOf  with  notes,  illustrations,  and  plates.  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Spain  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  HI.  and  his  successor..  Although  he 
almost  always  resided  in  Italy  or  France,  his  name  was  in  the 
registers  of  the  holy  office.  He  was  denounced  at  Saragossa 
and  Madrid  as  an  incredulous  philosopher;  but  there  were 
no  proo&,  and  the  trial  was  suspended  until  fresh  charges 
should  be  brought  against  him. 

Arragon  (the  deputation  of).     See  the  preceding  Article. 

Arragon.  The  Chief  Justice  of  Arragon  was  invested 
with  supreme  power,  and  placed  between  the  king  and  the 
nation,  to  deoide,  without  appeal,  if  the  king's  ministers  in- 
fringed the  laws  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  mo- 
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narchv.  Even  tlie  kiiiir  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
decisions  of  this  niairistrate  in  all  constitutional  affairs.  In 
order  to  prevent  disputes  ])etween  tlie  two  powers,  the 
chief  justice  and  his  tribunal  were  independent  of  the  king 
in  the  criminal  proceeding's.  The  inquisitors  of  Saragossa,  re- 
gardless of  tliese  recrnlations,  commenced  proceedings  against 
the  chief  justice,  and  in  LS^il  threatened  to  excommunicate 
him.  Some  acctmnt  of  tliis  at^'air  will  be  given  in  the  trial  of 
Antonio  Perez. 

Banlirlos  (Don  Vinc(>nt),  was  excommunicated  by  the 
Inquisition  of  Toledo,  for  endeavouring  to  defend  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  civil  tribunal  in  a  trial  for  homicide. 

Barcelona.     See  tlie  preceding  Article. 

Barrlriitos  (the  Commandant),  knight  of  the  military 
order  of  St.  James,  and  Corregidor  and  Sub-prefect  of  Lo- 
groHo,  M'as  obliged,  in  15 If),  to  go  to  Madrid,  and  appear 
before  the  inquisitor-general  and  the  Supreme  Council,  to 
ask  2)ardon  for  having  refused  to  lend  assistance  to  the 
archers  of  the  holy  office  in  arresting  some  monks.  He  was 
subjected  to  the  lesser  aufo-Ja-fcy  attended  mass,  standing 
with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  received  some  slight  strokes  of 
a  whip  from  the  inquisitor  ;  tliis  ceremony  was  concluded  by 
a  solemn  absolution  from  all  censures. 

Benalcaznr  (the  Count  de)  was  excommunicated  and 
menaced  with  an  arrest  l)y  the  inquisitors  of  Estremadura  in 
1500.  The  same  threat  wus  made  to  the  governor  of  the 
fortress  of  Benalca/ar ;  their  otVence  was  having  defended 
their  temporal  power  against  the  j)retensions  of  the  holy 
office,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  M^as  arrested  for  having 
uttered  some  words  against  the  faith. 

Camponumrs;  (Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  de  Campomanes, 
Count  de)  was,  perhaps,  the  most  eminent  literary  man  in 
Spain,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  and  Charles  IV. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  works  mentioned  in  the  Spanish 
Library  of  the  tiinr  of  Charles  III,  published  by  Don  Juan 
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de  Sompere  OuariDOB.  He  fint  filled  the  office  of  pro« 
curator  to  the  king  in  the  Council  of  Gastile,  and  in  the 
ohamber  of  the  king,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  the  go- 
vernor* In  all  his  works  he  constantly  maintained  the  inde« 
pendenoe  of  sovereigns  with  respect  to  the  Court  of  Rome, 
the  obligation  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  state  should  pay 
their  part  of  the  public  expenses,  and  the  impossibility  that 
the  contentious  jurisdiction  should  form  part  of  the  ecclesi^ 
(Mitioi^l  power,  unless  accorded  by  the  special  fisivour  of  the 
sovereign.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  Campomanes  had  a 
great  many  enemies  among  the  clergy ;  he  was  denounced  to 
the  holy  ofBce  as  an  anti-catholic  philosopher.  The  charges 
were  numerous,  but  they  did  not  prove  that  he  had  advanced 
Wf  heretical  proposition;  they  only  tended  to  create  a 
suspicion  that  his  works  were  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Chris^ 
tianity.  He  was  invited  to  attend  the  auto-da-ff  of  Don 
PfeMil  Olavide,  in  order  to  inform  him  of  the  punishment  he 
would  inour  by  profesnng  the  same  opinions ;  but  though 
ihm  inquisitors  knew  him  to  be  their  enemy,  they  did  not 
dare  to  go  any  farther. 

C&rdona  (Doq  Pedro  de),  eaptaln-general  of  Catalonia. 
fitoe  Chapter  16. 

CMtite  (Council  of).    See  preceding  Article. 
Ckaves  (Don  Qregorio  Antonio  de),  corrcgidor  and  sub* 
prefeet  of  Cordova,  was  excommunicated  and  threatened  with 
imprisonment  by  the  inquisitors  of  Cordova  in  1660. 

Gkumaeero  (Don  Juan),  Count  de  Guaro,  president  of  the 
Oouneil  of  Castile,  ambassador  at  Rome,  composed  several 
Wbvks  which  are  mentioned  by  Nicolas  Antonio,  and  some 
discourses  in  defence  of  the  temporal  against  the  ecclesiasti- 
eal  power,  and  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  sovereigns 
dgainst  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  inquisitors 
of  Spain,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pope's  nuncio,  undertook 
lo  condemn  his  doctrine,  and  to  prohibit  his  works,  with 
th^ee  ot  some  other  authors  who  wrote  in  the  same  spirit,  in 
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order  to  force  them  to  retract,  on  pain  of  excommunication 
and  imprisonment. 

Cordova  (Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de),  Marquis  de  Priego, 
member  of  the  municipality  of  Cordova,  was  persecuted  by 
the  Inquisition  in  150G.     See  Cliapter  10. 

Cordova  (Don  Diego  Fernandez.de),  Count  de  Cabra,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  nninicipality  of  Cordova,  was  treated 
in  the  same  manner.     Ibid, 

Godoy  (Don  Emanuel),  Prince  of  Peace,  Duke  of  Alcudia, 
secretary  of  state  to  Charles  IV,     See  Chapter  43. 

Gonzalez  (Don  Mathias).     See  the  preceding  Article, 

Gudiel  (the  Licentiate).     Und. 

Gudiel  de  Peralta  (Don  Louis).     Ibid. 

Guzman  (Don  Caspar  de),  Count-Duke  d'Olivarez,  prime 
minister  to  Philip  IV.     See  Chapter  37. 

Izqnierdo  (the  Licentiate).     See  the  preceding  Article. 

Jovellanos  (Don  Gaspard  Melchiorde),  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  department  of  grace  and  justice  under  Charles  IV., 
"was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Spain  ;  he  wrote  several 
pamphlets  on  politics  and  different  branches  of  literature. 
In  1798  he  resolved  to  reform  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
holy  office,  and  intended  to  take  advantage  of  a  memorial 
which  I  had  composed  in  1794,  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
inquisitor-general  Abad-la-Sierra ;  but  from  a  secret  court 
intrigue  he  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  as  a  Jansenist 
and  an  enemy  to  the  tribunal.  Charles  IV.  was  persuaded 
first  to  banish  him  to  his  native  place  Gijon,  in  the  Astu-^ 
rias,  and  afterwards  to  confine  him  in  the  Chartreuse,  in  the 
island  of  Majorca,  where  he  was  informed  that  he  was  to 
study  the  Christian  doctrine.  This  treatment  was  extremely 
unjust,  for  Jovellanos  M'as  not  only  a  good  Catholic,  but  a 
just  and  irreproachable  man,  whose  memory  will  do  honour 
to  Spain. 

Juan  (D.  Gabriel  de),  president  of  the  royal  Court  of 
Appeal  at  Majorca,  was  excommunicated  in  1531  ;  he  main- 
tained  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  against  the  inquisitors. 
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Lara  (Don  Juan  Perez  de)»  procurator  to  the  king,  and 
fiscal  of  the  royal  Court  of  Appeal  at  Sevillei  was  ex« 
tremely  ill-treated  by  the  iniquisitors  in  1637,  because  he 
maintained  the  rights  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  in  a  mani- 
festo, which  the  inquisitors  declared  contained  propositions 
offensive  to  the  holy  office. 

Macanaz  (Don  Melchior  de).    See  the  preceding  article. 

Monino  (Don  Joseph),  Count  de  Florida-Blanca,  first 
secretary  of  state  under  Charles  III.,  and  Charles  IV.    He 
had  been  successively  an  advocate  at  Madrid,  procurator  to 
the  king  and  fiscal  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Rome.     His  celebrity  as  a  lawyer  was 
the  origin  of  his  elevation,  and  his  subsequent  conduct  fully 
justified  the  iavourable  opinion  which  had  been  formed  of 
him.     In  his  quality  of  fiscal  he  wrote  several  works.    Don 
Juan  Sempere  Ouarinos,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Authors  of 
the  Reign  of  Charles  IIL^  has  inserted  notices  of  those  which 
had  been  printed  and  those  which  remained  unpublished. 
Among  the  first  are  some  of  great  merit :  the  Advice  of  a 
Fiscal,  which  he  gave  to  the  council  on  the  memorial  pre- 
sented to  Charles  III.  by  Monseiior  Carhajal,  Bishop  of 
Cuen^a,  and  on  the  impartial  Judgment  of  the  brief  issued 
by  Clement  XIII.  against  the  sovereign  Duke  of  Parma^ 
induced  some  ignorimt  and  prejudiced  priests  to  denounce 
him  to  the  Inquisition  as  an  enemy  to  religion.     The  Count 
furnished  them  with  additional  arms  against  himself,  when  he 
g»ve  his  opinion  as  procurator-fiscal  on  the  abuses  comi^itted 
by  the  inquisitors  in  the  prohibition  of  books,  and  on  the  sys- 
tem which  they  had  adopted  of  taking  cognizance  of  crimes 
not  relating  to  doctrine.    However,  the  inquisitors,  not  find- 
ing in  his  writings  any  proposition  which  might  be  qualified 
as  heretical,  were  afraid  to  continue  the  trial  of  a  minister 
for  whom  the  king  shewed  the  greatest  esteem. 

Mur  (Don  Joseph  de,)  president  of  the  royal  Court  of  Ap- 
peal at  Majorca,  being  obliged  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
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tribunal  against  tlie  holy  office,  composed,  in  1615,  a  work  on 
competency,  in  which  he  supported  the  royal  jurisdiction 
against  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  all  contests  not  relating  to 
spiritual  concerns.  The  holy  office  made  the  author  sufter 
much,  and  inserted  his  work  in  the  Index.  Philip  IV. 
caused  it  to  be  erased  in  1641,  at  the  request  of  the  Council 
of  Castile. 

0'<mna  (the  Duke  of).     See  Chapter  37. 

Olaridc  (Don  Paul),  born  at  Lima,  in  Peru,  Assis^tanf^ 
that  is,  Prefect  of  Seville,  and  director  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages recently  built  in  the  Sierra-Moreva  and  in  Andalusia, 
was  arrested  in  1776,  and  taken  to  the  secret  prisons  of  the 
Inquisition  of  Madrid;  on  the  suspicion  that  he  possessed 
impious  opinions,  particularly  those  of  Rousseau  and 
Voltaire,  with  whom  he  maintained  an  intimate  correspond- 
ence. It  appeared  from  the  trial,  that  Olavide  had,  in  the 
new  towns  which  he  governed,  uttered  the  opinions  of  these 
philosophers,  on  the  exterior  worship  which  is  rendered  to 
God  in  this  countrv.  The  accused  denied  many  of  the 
words  and  actions  imputed  to  him;  he  explained  others 
which  might  not  have  been  understood  by  the  witnesses,  but 
he  confessed  enough  to  induce  the  inquisitors  to  believe  that 
he  secretly  held  the  same  opinions  as  his  two  friends.  Olavide 
asked  pardon  for  his  imprudence,  but  declared  that  he  could 
not  do  so  for  the  crime  of  here*«tv,  as  he  had  never  lost  liis  inte- 
rior  faith.  On  the  24th  of  November,  1778,  an  auto-da-fc 
was  celebrated  with  closed  doors,  in  the  hall  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  Madrid,  in  the  presence  of  sixty  persons  of  high  rank : 
Don  Paul  Olavide  appeared  before  them,  in  the  habit  of  a 
penitent,  and  holding  in  his  hand  an  extinguished  torch.  Thfe' 
sentence  declared  him  to  be  convicted  of  formal  heresy  ;  he 
ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  Sah-bcnito^wnXh.  a  cordrdund 
his  neck,  but  this  was  dispensed  with,  as  well  as  the  obligation 
of  wearing:  the  San-benito  afterwards.  He  was  condemned 
to  pass  eight  years  in  a  convent,  and  to  live  according  to  the 
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orders  of  a  Bpiritual  director  chosen  by  the  Inquisition  ;  to 
be  bdniBhed  from  Madrid,  Seville,  Cordova^  and  the  new 
towns  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  His  property  was  oonfisoated) 
he  was  forbidden  to  possess  any  office  or  honourable  title ; 
to  rid^  <Jn  horseback,  or  to  wear  any  jewels  or  ornaments  of 
gold,  silver^  pearls,  diamonds,  precious  stones^  or  habits  ol 
silk,  or  fine  wobl,  biit  only  those  of  coarse  serge  or  some 
other  stuff  of  that  kind.  The  reading  of  the  factum  of  hiii 
trial,  by  the  secretary,  lasted  four  hours ;  the  fiscal  accused 
him  of  having  adtanted  serenty  heretical  propositions,  and 
seventy-two  witnesses  were  examined.  Towards  the  concla-« 
slbn^  Olavide  exclaimed,  Wkaiever  the  fiscal  may  say,  I  hav4 
n&oer  lost  my  faith.  No  answer  was  made  to  him.  When 
he  heard  his  sentence 'he  feinted,  and  fell  off  the  bench  oq 
which  he  had  been  permitted  to  sit.  Wlien  he  had  recovered, 
and  the  treading  of  the  sentence  was  finished,  he  received 
absolution  on  his  knees  after  having  read  and  signed  his  pro* 
fesslon  of  faith ;  he  was  then  taken  back  to  the  prison.  The 
sixty  individuals  who  were  invited  to  this  ceremony  were 
dukes,  counts,  marquisses^  generals,  members  of  the  councils; 
aiid  knights  of  difibrent  military  orders ;  they  were  most  of 
them  his  friends.  These  persons  were,  from  some  ciroum^ 
stanoes  in  the  trial,  suspected  of  partaking  his  opinions,  and 
the  invitation  was  intended  to  inform  them  of  what  they 
might  expect,  and  to  induce  them  to  be  more  reserved  in 
their  conversation.  Olavide  went  to  the  convent  where  he 
was  to  be  confined,  but  made  his  escape  some  time  after,  and 
retired  to  Prahce.  He  lived  at  Paris  under  the  name  of  the 
Omm^  de  PilOf  a  title  which  he  had  never  borne  in  Spain* 
A  few  years  after  he  published  a  work  called.  The  Goepal 
Trvtmipkant ;  cr^  the  Converted  Philosopher.  This  composi^ 
Cioii  <d>taaned  his  pardon,  and  permission  to  return  to  Spain, 
where  no  penances  were  imposed  on  him. 

P^e^  (Antonio).  •  See  Chapter  35. 

Bomot  del  Manzano  (Don  Francis),  Count  de  Francos, 
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tutor  of  Cliarles  II.  and  president  of  the  Sovereign  Council 
of  the  Indies,  composed  some  treatises  on  politics,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Nicolas  Antonio.  In  these  writings  he  maiu- 
tains  the  prerogatives  and  independence  of  the  sovereigns 
againbt  tlie  indirect  powers  of  the  Popes,  the  abuses  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  the  ecclesiastical  judges  in  the  holy  office. 
The  Count  de  Francos  suffered  much  persecution,  and  his 
works  were  prohibited;  if  Philip  IV.  had  not  protected  him, 
he  would  have  been  arreiited,  and  his  books  burnt. 

Rida  (the  Count  de),  minister  of  war,  and  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  army  under  Charles  III.,  was  denounced  to 
the  holy  office  as  having  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  was  not  sufficient 
proof  against  him,  and  the  trial  was  suspended. 

Roda  (Don  Manuel  de),  Marquis  de  Roda,  minister  and 
secretary  of  state  in  tlie  department  of  grace  and  justice, 
under  Charles  III.  He  liad  been  a  celebrated  advocate  at 
Madrid,  and  minister-plenipotentiary  at  Rome  ;  his  talents 
and  learning  made  him  of  the  greatest  use  to  Charles  III.  in 
the  important  affairs  relative  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  imputation  of  Jansenism,  incurred  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Council  extraordinary,  was  also  brought 
against  this  minister,  who  had  made  many  enemies  by  ad- 
vising Charles  III.  to  reform  the  six  great  colleges  esta- 
blished at  Salamanca,  Alcala,  and  Valladolid.  This  denun- 
ciation failed,  because  it  contained  no  particular  proposition 
which  deserved  to  be  censured. 

Salcedo  (Don  Pedro  Gonzalez  de),  procurator  to  the  king 
in  the  Council  of  Castile,  published  a  treatise  On  Political 
Laxcy  and  some  other  Morks,  in  which  he  attacked  the 
abuses  committed  by  the  judges  of  the  privileged  tribunals, 
and  the  pretensions  of  the  inquisitors  and  other  ecclesiastics 
to  the  royal  jurisdictions.  He  was  persecuted,  and  his 
works  were  condemned,  but  Philip  IV.  revoked  the  prohi- 
bition;  however  some  passages  were  afterwards  retrenched} 
and  they  are  not  found  in  the  later  editions. 
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Salgado  (Don  Frands  de),  member  of  the  Council  of 
Castiley  pabliihed  some  works  in  defence  of  the  n^al  juris- 
diction against  the  ecclesiastical  authority ;  they  are  men- 
tioned by  Nicolas  Antonio.  The  Court  of  Rome  condemned 
them;  the  inquisitors  of  Spain  persecuted  the  author,  but 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  publishing  the  prohibition 
of  his  works,  Philip  IV«  commanded  them  to  suspend  their 
proceedings. 

Samaniego  (Don  Philip  de),  priest,  archdeacon  of  Pani- 
peluna,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  councillor  to  the 
king,  and  chief  secretary  and  interpreter  of  foreign  lan- 
guages.'   He  was  invited  to  attend  the  autO'da^fi  of  Don 
Paul  Olavide,  and  was  so  alarmed  that  he  Yoluntarily  de- 
nounced himself.     He  presented  a  declaration,  in  which  he 
confessed  that  he  had  read  prohibited  books,  such  as  those 
of  Voltaire,  Mirabeau,  Rousseau,  Hobbes,  Sptnosa,  Montes- 
quieu, Bayle,  d'Alembert,  Diderot,  and  others ;  that  from 
this  course  of  reading  he  had  fallen  into  a  religious  pyr- 
rhonism ;  that  having  thought  seriously  on  the  subject,  he  had 
resolved  to  remain  firmly  attached  to  the  Catholic  feith,  and 
that  in  consequence  he  had  resolved  to  demand  to  be  absolved 
from  the  censures  ad  cautdanu    The  tribunal  ordered  that 
he  should  confirm  his  declaration  by  taking  an  oath.  They 
then  obliged  him  to  confess  by  what  means  he  had  obtained 
the  books,  who  he  had  received  them  from,  and  where  they 
were  at  that  time ;  with  what  persons  he  had  conversed  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  revealed  his  opinions;  what  indi- 
viduals had  refuted  or  adopted  them ;  wlio  had  appeared  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  doctrine,  or  were  acquainted  with  it ; 
and  lastly,  how  long  he  had  known  it  himself:  these  declara- 
ticms  were  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  to  receive  absolu- 
tion.    Samaniego  wrote  a  declaration,  in  which  almost  all 
the  learned  men  of  the  court  were  implicated.    Some  of 
these  persons  had  been  invited  to  the  auithda^fi  of  Don  Paul 
Olavide, 
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Sardinia  (the  viceroy  of)  was  excommunicated  in  1498, 
and  punished  by  the  inquisitors  for  having  lent  assistance  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Cagliari  in  taking  a  criminal  from  the 
prisons  of  the  lioly  office  to  those  of  the  archbishoprio. 

ScrSc  (Don  Joseph  de),  president  of  the  royal  Court  of 
Appeal  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon.  This  magistrate  wrote 
a  work,  in  which  he  had  collected  manv  definitive  sentences 
which  had  been  pronounced  in  trials  for  competency ;  they 
were  all  favourable  to  the  secular  power.  The  author 
was  the  victim  of  his  zeal ;  he  was  persecuted,  and  his  work 
prohibited,  but  Philip  IV.  caused  it  to  be  revoked. 

Solorzano  (Don  Juan  de),  member  of  the  Sovereign  Coun- 
cil of  the  Indies.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  Indian 
Politics,  and  several  others  of  the  same  nature.  They  were 
written  in  the  same  spirit  as  those  of  Salgado  ;  Solorzano 
and  his  works  shared  his  fate. 

Sotomayor  (Don  Guiterrez  de),  knight  commander  of  the 
order  of  Alcantara,  brotlier  of  the  Count  de  Benalcazar, 
and  governor  of  the  fortress  of  that  name.     See  Benalcazar. 

Trrranovif  (the  Marc{ui§  de).     See  Chapter  lb. 

Toledo  (the  royal  judge  of)  was  excommunicated,  im- 
prisoned, and  received  much  ill  treatment  from  the  inquisi- 
tors in  ]()22,  in  a  contest  for  jurisdiction. 

Vahles  (Don  Antonie),  member  of  the  royal  Council  of 
Castile.  He  was  excommunicated  by  the  inquisitors  in  1639. 
because  he  refused  to  exemj)t  the  familiars  of  the  holy  office 
who  possessed  land,  from  paying  a  contribution. 

Valtnicia  (the  viceroy  of),  captain-general,  was  obliged 
in  J4SN,  to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  ask  pardon  and  absolution  for  having  set  at  li- 
berty a  soldier  who  was  detained  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy 
office.  He  had  the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to  appear 
in  a  Iciser  auto-da-fc. 

Vera  (Don  Juan-Antonio  de).     See  Chapter  36. 

Zarate   (Diego  Kuiz  de),  chief  alcade  of  Cordova,  was 
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puHiihed  by  the  Supreme  Council  in  1500^  and  suspended 
frbm  bis  office  for  six  months,  beeause  be  refused  to  allow 
the  inquisitors  of  Cordova  to  take  cognizance  of  the  trial  of 
the  ehifef  alguazil  of  that  city. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  quoted ;  bat  these  are  suf- 
ficient to  shew  that  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  of  the  holy 
offiise  will  be  contrary  to  the  independence  of  the  sovereign) 
while  the  royal  Jurisdiction  is  confounded  with  that  of  the 
inquisitors,  and  while  the  members  of  the  holy  offibe  ate  ex- 
empted from  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  royal 
tribunals. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

t 

OF    THB    TRIALS    OF    SEVERAL    SOVBREIONS    AKt)     PRINCES 
UNnSBTAKEN   BT   THE   INaUISITltfN. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Inquisition  should  persecute 
magistrates  and  learned  men,  when  it  has  not  scrupled  td 
attack  kings,  princes,  and  grandees.  Some  writers  (parti- 
eularly  tlie  French  and  Flemish)  have  singularly  exaggerated 
the  accounts  of  these  trials ;  some  of  them  having  but  a  tague 
and  slight  foundation  for  what  they  have  advanced,  and 
others  have  filled  thrir  accounts  with  invectives  and  fictions. 
This  history  is  derived  from  the  archives  and  writings  of  the 
trials  of  the  Inquisition,  and  I  have  attended  more  to  these 
authentic  documents  than  to  the  narratives  of  those  who  have 
Hot  had  the  same  advantages.  This  Chapter  will  contain 
aU  that  t>  certainly  known  of  the  trials  of  the  prlnoei  and 
bther  potentates  by  the  Inquisition. 

The  Holy  Triiunal  was  scarcely  established  in  Arragon, 
when  it  attacked  Don  James  de  Navarre,  sometimes  called 
iMi'jlh/ant  of  Tudela^  and  the  Infant  of  Navarre.    His 
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crime  was  an  act  of  benevolence.  The  assassination  of  Pedro 
Arbues,  the  first  inquisitor  of  Arragon,  which  took  place  in 
1485,  obliged  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Saragossa 
to  take  flight.  One  of  these  persons  went  to  Tudela  de 
Navarre,  where  the  Infant  of  Navarre  resided,  and  asked 
and  obtained  an  asylum  in  his  house  for  several  days,  until 
he  could  make  his  escape  into  France.  The  inquisitors  being 
informed  of  this  humane  action,  arrested  and  took  Don  James 
to  their  prisons  in  1487,  as  an  enemy  to  the  holy  office.  He 
was  condemned  to  hear  a  solemn  mass,  standing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  and  of  his  cousin  Don 
Alphonso  of  Arragon  (a  natural  son  of  Ferdinand  V.  and 
Archbishop  of  Saragossa),  and  to  receive  absolution  from 
the  censures  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  incurred,  after 
submitting  to  be  scourged  by  two  priests,  and  having  gone 
through  all  the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  such  cases  by  the 
Roman  ritual. 

In  1488,  the  Inquisition  tried  John  Pic  de  la  Mirandola 
and  de  Concordia,  a  prince  who  was  considered  a  prodigy  of 
science,  from  the  age  of  twenty-three  years.  Innocent  VIII. 
instigated  them  to  this  measure  by  a  brief  addressed  to  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  dated  the  IGlh  of  December,  1487,  in 
which  he  said,  that  he  had  been  informed  that  John  Pic 
was  going  into  Spain,  with  the  intention  of  maintaining,  in 
the  universities  and  other  schools  of  the  kingdom,  the  erro- 
neous doctrine  of  several  theses  which  he  had  already 
publislied  at  Rome,  and  had  abjured,  which  rendered  him 
still  more  culpable.  His  Holiness  added,  that  he  was  most 
afflicted  in  perceiving  that  the  youth,  the  pleasing  manners 
and  agreeable  conversation  of  the  prince  would  gain  him 
many  partisans  ;  he  said  that  these  considerations  had  induced 
him  to  request  the  two  sovereigns  to  arrest  the  prince  when 
he  arrived  in  Spain,  as  the  fear  of  corporal  punishment  might 
have  more  effect  than  the  anathemas  of  the  Church.  De  la 
Mirandola  doubtless  received  information  of  what  awaited 
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him  in  Spain,  as  he  did  not  undertake  the  jonrney ;  at  least 
nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  archives  concerning  it.  The 
learned  historian  Fleury  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  bull,  since  he  says  that  the  affair  of  the  Prince 
de  la  Mirandola  terminated  in  the  suppression  of  his  theses 
at  I(ome,  in  1486.  This  prince  had  published  and  .defended 
nine  hundred  propositions  on  theology,  mathematics,  physics^ 
cabala,  and  other  sciences.  Thirteen  of  these  were  examined 
and  qualified  as  heretical ;  the  author  published  an  apology, 
shewing  the  ignorance  of  his  judges.  His  adversariei^,  finding 
that  they  could  not  dispute  with  him,  accused  him  of  being 
a  nu^cian;  and  asserted,  that  so  much  knowledge  in  so 
young  a  person  could  only  be  acquired  by  a  compact  with 
the  devil. 

In  1507,  the  Inquisition,  instigated  by  Ferdinand  V.,  un« 
dertook  to  persuade  and  arrest  Cssar.  Borgia,  Duke  de 
Valentinois,  and  brother-in-law  to  John  d'Albret,  King  of 
Navarre.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  prince  would  have 
been  taken,  if  he  had  not  been  killed  in  the  same  year  before 
Ykna,  not  hr  from  Logrono,  by  the  governor  of  the  for« 
tress,  Juan  Caroes  de  los  Fayos.  Cosar  Borgia  was  the  na- 
tural son  of  Don  Rodrigo  de  Borgia  (afterwards  raised  to 
the  papal  see,  by  the  name  of  Alexander  VI.),  and  the  jfa- 
mous  Vanooi.  He  had  been  a  cardinal,  but,  in  1499,  his 
fiither,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Louis  XII.,  King  of 
France,  who  adopted  him,  granted  him  dispensations  to  marry 
the  sister  of  the  King  of  Navarre ;  he  then  obtained  the  titles 
and  estates  of  the  dukedom  of  Valentinois..  A  short  time 
after  the  death  of  Caesar  Borgia's  fiither,  in  1503,  he  was 
arrested  at  Naples,  by  the  order  of  Gonzalez  de  Cordova, 
viceroy  of  that  monarchy,  on  the  pretence  that  he  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  taken  to  Spain, 
and  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Medina  del  Campo,  from 
whence  he  made  his  escape,  and  fled  to  Navarre.  Ferdinand^ 
that  his  niece,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  would  not  give 
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up  this  prince  to  him,  resolved  to  secure  him  by  means  of 
the  Inquisition. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  inquisitors  did  not 
prosecute  the  memory  of  Charles  V. ;  but  in  15()j,  they  were 
concerned  in  the  proceedings  against  Jane  d*Albert,  the 
hereditary  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  against  her  son,  Henry  de 
Bourbon,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  his  sister, 
Margaret  de  Bourbon  Albret,  who  married  the  sovereign 
Duke  of  Bar.  The  holy  office,  liowever,  did  not  take  an 
active  part  in  this  affair.  After  Ferdinand  V;  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  five  districts  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  called 
Merindadea^  he  refused  to  recognise  either  Jane  or  Henry 
de  Bourbon  as  sovereigns  of  Navarre.  Tiiese  princes  were 
deprived  of  all  their  dominions,  except  the  sixth  Merindade 
of  Navarre,  by  a  papal  bull  in  1512;  the  Court  of  Rome 
also  refused  to  grant  them  the  title  of  Kings  of  Navarre  until 
the  year  1561.  The  first  to  whom  it  was  given  was  Anthony 
de  Bourbon. 

Charles  V.  had  ordered  in  his  will  that  the  right  of  his 
successors  to  the  crown  of  Navarre  should  be  examined,  and 
that  it  should  be  restored  to  its  rightful  owners  if  it  had  been 
unjustly  seized.  In  1661,  Philip  11.,  who  had  not  yet 
thought  of  executing  the  intentions  of  his  father,  perceiving 
that  the  king,  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  inclined  towards  CaU 
vinism,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  him  on  this  subject. 
In  order  to  attach  him  to  the  Catholic  party,  Philip  pro- 
mised to  obtain  a  dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  Jane,  who 
was  a  heretic,  to  induce  his  Holiness  to  excommunicate  her, 
and  give  her  states  to  him,  with  the  consent  of  the  Kings  of 
France  and  Spain  ;  to  restore  Navarre,  or  to  give  the  island 
of  Sardinia  in  exchange  for  it,  and  to  negotiate  a  marriage 
between  him  and  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland.  Anthony 
accepted  this  ofler,  but  died  before  it  could  be  executed. 
Philip  then,  through  the  intrigues  of  his  agents  at  Rome, 
obtained  the  excommunication  of  Jane  d' Albret,  and  that 
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bBt  states  should  be  offisred  to  the  first  Catholic  prince  who 
would  ta1(e  possession  of  them  on  the  condition  of  expelling 
the  heretics.  Pius  V.  published  a  bull  on  the  28th  Sep* 
tember»  1563,  excommunicating  Queen  Jane,  for  having 
adopted  the  heresy  of  Calviny  and  promulgating,  his  doctrines 
in  her  states ;  and  according  to  the  requisition  of  the  pro^ 
Cttrator-fiscal  of  the  Inquisition*  his  Holinesei  summoned  her  to 
appear  at  Rom^  within  six  months,  to  answer  these  charges* 

Oatherine  de  Medids,  regent  of  France,  who  was  then 
reconciled  to  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  the  brother  of  the  late 
King  of  Navarre,  was  displeased  at  the  Inquisition  of  Rome; 
and  in  order  to  stop  the  proceedings,  sent  an  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  the  Pope,  with  a  very  learned  memorial, 
which  has  been  printed,  with  the  bull,  in  the  M^moires  du 
Prince  de  Condi. 

Charles  IX.,  and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  his  mother,  wrota 
io  Philip  11.,  (who  was  married  to  Elisabeth  of  France,  the 
daughter  of  Catherine,)  and  informed  him  of  what  had 
passed,  requesting  that  he  would  act  in  concert  with  them. 
Philip  replied,  that  he  not  only  disapproved  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Court  of  Rome^  but  he  offered  to  protect  the  Princess 
Jane  against  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  deprive  her  of 
her  states.  It  has,  however,  been  proved  by  the  letters 
of  the  French  king  to  the  Cardinal  d' Armagnao,  that  Philip 
at  the  same  time  offered  assistance  to  the  Catholic  subjecta  of 
Jane,  to  induce  them  to  rebel  against  her,  and  that  he  pri- 
vately introduced  Spanish  troops  into  her  territories.  This 
event  was  the  origin  of  a  eonfederation,  known  by  the  name 
ot  the  Cathotie  League^  which  forms  part  of  the  histories  of 
M.  de  Varlllas,  and  of  the  secret  memoirs  of  M.  de  Villeroi. 

The  Spanish  monarch  endeavoured  to  obtain,  by  means  of 
the  Inquisition  of  Spain,  what  he  had  been  refused  by  that 
t>f  Rome.  The  inquisitdr-general  Cardinal  Espinoea,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  caused  several  witnesses 
to  be  examined,  to  prove  that  Jane  d'Albret  and  her  children 
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were  Huguenots,  and  that  as  they  encouraged  this  heresy  in 
their  states,  it  might  spread  into  Spain.  Espinosa  (who  pre- 
tended that  Philip  was  ignorant  of  his  proceedings)  informed 
the  council  that  it  was  necessary  to  impart  this  circumstance 
to  his  majesty,  and  entreat  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  Jane  from  persecuting  the  Catholics. 

Philip  secretly  directed  the  aflFairs  of  the  League  in  France, 
by  means  of  communications  with  the  chiefs  of  the  party ; 
and  according  to  his  orders  the  inquisitor-general  formed  a 
plot  to  carry  off  the  Queen  of  Navarre  and  her  two  children, 
and  confine  them  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  of  Sa- 
ragossa.  He  hoped  to  succeed  in  this  enterprise,  through 
the  assistance  afforded  him  by  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  League. 

Those  French  historians  who  wrote  after  this  period  (such 
as  the  Abbe  St.  Real,  Mercier,  and  others)  have  endea- 
voured to  throw  all  the  odium  of  this  plot  on  Philip  H.and 
the  Duke  of  Alva ;  but  as  truth  is  the  first  duty  of 
historians,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  the  de  Guises  were  the 
authors  of  it.  Nicolas  de  Neuville,  Lord  of  Villeroy,  mi- 
nister and  first  secretary  of  state  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XIII.,  has 
left  details  of  this  affair,  in  a  Memoir  which  was  found  after 
his  death  among  his  papers,  and  which  has  been  printed  with 
many  others,  under  the  title  of  Secret  Memoirs  of  M.  de 
Villeroi.  This  author,  who  was  a  contemporary,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  the  government,  seems  to  be 
more  deserving  of  confidence  than  any  other. 

Philip  II.  took  advantage  of  the  attempt,  though  it  en- 
tirely failed  ;  and  wrote  to  represent  to  the  Pope,  that  his 
subjects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  France  might  imbibe  the 
heresy,  and  demanded  and  obtained  an  order  to  separate 
from  the  bishopric  of  Bayonne  the  villages  of  the 
valley  of  Bastan,  and  those  of  the  arch-priesthood  of  Font- 
arabia. 
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In  1563y  the  Inquisition  of  Murcia  condemned  another 
prince,  called  Don  Philip  of  Arragon.     See  Chapter  23. 

In  1589,  the  Prince  Alexander  Farnese,  governor-general 
of  the  Low  Countries  and  Flanders,  and  uncle  to  Philip  II., 
was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  of  Spain,  as  suspected  of 
Lutheranisin»  and  a  favourer  of  heretics ;  it  was  also  said, 
that  he  intended  to  become  the  sovereign  of  Flanders,  for 
which  purpose  he  courted  the  Protestants.  No  proofs  of 
heresy  were  produced,  and  the  inquisitor-general  suspended 
the  proceedings.  Although  the  enemies  of  Prince  Farnese 
made  every  e^ort  to  ruin  him,  Philip  did  not  deprive  him  of 
his  office,  and  he  remained  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries 
till  his  death  in  1592.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  poisoned 
by  Philip  II. 

The  Cardinal  Quirc^a,  and  the  Council  of  the  Inquisition, 
treated  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Sextus  Quintus,  with  little 
respect.  This  Pope  published  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in 
Italian,  and  prefaced  it  by  a  bull,  in  which  he  recommended 
every  one  to  read  it,  saying,  that  the  faithful  would  derive 
the  greatest  advantages  from  it.  This  conduct  of  the  Pope 
was  contrary  to  all  the  regulations  from  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
All  doctrinal  works  had  been  forbidden  to  be  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  for  fifty  years,  by  the  expurgatory.  index  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  by  the  Inquisitions  of  Rome  and  Madrid.  The 
Cardinals,  Quiroga  at  Madrid,  and  Toledo  at  Rome,  and 
others,  represented  to  Philip  IL,  that  great  evils  would  arise 
.from  it,  if  he  did  not  employ  his  influence  to  induce  the  Pope 
to.  relinquish  his  design.  Philip  commissioned  the  Count 
d'Olivarez,  to  expostulate  with  the  Pontiff;  the  Count 
obeyed,  but  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  for  Sextus  Quintus  was 
on  the  point  of  depriving  him  of  it,  without  respect  for  the 
rights  of  nations,  or  for  the  privileges  of  Olivarez  as  an 
ambassador. 

Thb  formidable  Pope  died  in  1592,  and  Philip  was  sus- 
pected of  having  shortened  his  days  by  slow  poison.    After 
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this  event,  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  having  received  witnesses 
to  prove  tliat  the  infallible  oracle  of  the  law  was  a  favourer 
of  heretics,  condemned  the  Sextine  Bible,  as  they  had 
already  condemned  those  of  Cassiodorus  de  Reyna,  and 
many  others. 

A  preparatory  instruction  was  commenced  against  Don 
John  of  Austria,  a  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.,  but  the  pro- 
ceedings were  suspended  by  the  king.  This  event  was  caused 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  inquisitor-general,  John  Everard  Ni- 
tardo,  who  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  Don  John ;  and  some 
persons  were  found  base  enough  to  accuse  the  king'sbrother 
of  Lutheranism,  in  order  to  flatter  him. 

The  Grandees  of  Spain  may  be  numbered  among  the 
princes,  since  Charles  V.  declared  them  to  possess  that 
title,  and  that  they  were  equal  in  rank  to  the  sovereigns  of 
the  Circles  of  Germany;  they  had  likewise  the  privileges  of 
beino;  seated  and  covered  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  as,  for 
example,  when  the  emperor  was  crowned. 

Among  the  princes  humiliated  by  the  Inquisition,  the  fol- 
lowing 2)ersons  must  be  included.  The  Marquis  de  Prugo, 
the  grand-master  of  the  military  order  of  Montesa,  the 
Duke  de  Gaudia,  St.  Francis  de  Borgia,  the  Blessed  Juan 
de  Ribera,  the  venerable  Don  Juan  de  Palafox,  and  many 
others,  among  wliom  were  several  ladies.  None  of  these 
trials  had  any  serious  result ;  the  denounced  persons  only  re- 
ceived a  severe  remonstrance,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Dowager  Marchioness  d'Alcagnices,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  at  Valladolid.  These  persons 
were  all  innocent  ;  the  only  foundation  for  the  accusations 
was,  their  intimacy  with  the  Doctors  Pedro  and  Augustin 
Cazalla,  Frav  Dominic  de  Roxas,  and  Don  Pedro  Samiento 
de  Roxas:  they  were  also  accused  of  having  heard  conver- 
sations on  justification,  and  of  not  having  denounced  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

OF  TBI  CONDUCT    OF  TBB   HOLT   OFFICB  TOWAIDS  THOtt 
FRIBST8   WHO   ABUSBO  THB  SACBAHBHT   OF   CONFBMIOH, 

Whilb  the  InquitttioB  WM  occupied  in  penecuting,  the 
peaceable  Lttthenuut  they  were  obliged  to  tako  measares  to 
punish  Catholic  priestSi  who  abused  the  ministry  of  con- 
fesiion,  by  sedudng  their  penitents.  The  inquisitors  were 
compelled  to  act  with  great  reserve  and  caution  in  this  affair, 
that  they  might  not  famish  the  Lutherans  with  new  argu- 
ments against  auricular  confession,  and  the  Catholics  with  a 
motive  for  employing  it  less  frequently. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1556,  Paul  IV.  addressed  a  brief 
to  the  Inquisitors  of  Granada,  in  which  his  holiness  eooh 
naanded  them  to  prosecute  those  priests  whom  the  public 
voice  accused  of  seduction,  and  not  to  pardon  one  of  then. 
He  also  recommended  that  they  should  ascertain  if  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  priests  on  the  aaerament  of  penitence  was 
orthodox,  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  the  course 
{^escribed  for  the  prosecution  of  heretics.  The  inquisitors 
communicated  this  brief  to  the  Archbishop  of  Granada,  and 
the  Council  of  the  Inquisition,  which  informed  them  in 
reply,  that  the  publication  of  the  brief  in  the  usual  fonn 
would  produce  great  inconveniences,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  act  with  prudence  and  moderation. 

For  this  reascm  the  archbishop  summoned  the  corfii,  and 
other  ecclesiastioB,  whik  the  inquisitors  did  the  same  with 
the  prelates  of  the  regular  coDrntunities,  to  recommend  to 
them  to  notify  the  brief  of  the  Pope  to  all  the  confessors, 
that  they  might  be  more  strict  in  th^  conduct  for  the  future, 
and  that  the  people  might  not  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
order  of  his  holiness.    At  the  same  time,  informations  were 
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taken  against  tlioso  who  were  suspected ,  and  some  who  were 
guilty  were  privately  punislicd  under  otlier  pretexts. 

TJiis  measure  convinced  the  Pope  that  the  abuse  was  not 
confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and,  in  1561,  he  ad- 
dressed a  brief  to  the  inquisitor-general  Valdes,  authorizing 
him  to  proceed  against  the  confessors  guilty  of  this  crime 
in  tlie  domains  of  Philip,  as  if  they  were  heretics.  As  this 
bull  did  not  eft'ect  the  inquisitors-general  who  succeeded 
Valdes,  several  others  were  afterwards  expedited. 

It  was  the  custom  to  read  the  Edict  of  D(*nu7iciations  in 
the  churches  every  year,  on  some  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  as  the 
number  of  crimes  increased,  new  articles  were  added  to  the 
Edict.  The  inquisitors  of  some  provinces  introduced  that  of 
the  priests  who  corrupted  their  penitents,  and  Raynaldus  Gon- 
zalvius  Montanus,  speaking  of  the  occurrences  at  Seville 
after  the  publication  of  this  edict,  declares  that  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1563,  and  that  tlie  denunciations  were  so  numerous, 
that  the  notaries  of  the  holy  office  refused  to  receive  them, 
and  that  the  inquisitors  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  pro- 
secution of  the  criminals. 

The  edict  was  not  published  till  1564,  and  the  denun- 
ciations were  much  less  numerous  than  he  pretends.  The 
denunciations  ceased,  because  the  obligation  imposed  on  the 
penitents  to  inform  against  the  criminals  was  aimuUed  by  the 
Supreme  Council.  Several  other  edicts  were  afterwards 
published  on  this  subject,  and  they  were  framed  to  include 
a  greater  number  of  cases. 

Tliis  crime  is  never  punished  in  a  public  aiito-da-ft',he^ 
cause  it  might  prevent  the  faithful  from  confessing  them- 
selves. The  auto-da-fe  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  holy 
office ;  the  secular  confessors  were  summoned  to  attend  it, 
two  from  eacli  of  the  establishments  in  the  town,  and  four 
from  that  of  the  condemned  person,  if  there  were  any.  No 
laymen  were  i)ermitted  to  be  present,  except  the  notaries. 
When  the  sentence,  and  the  motives  for  it,  had  been  read,  the 
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dean  of  the  inquisitors  exhorted  the  criminal  to  acknowledge 
his  ^crime,  and  prepared  him  to  make  the  abjuration  of  all 
heresies  in  general,  and  of  that  of  which  he  was  suspected 
in  particular.  He  then  placed  himself  on  his  knees,  pro- 
nounced his  confession  of  faith,  and  signed  his  abjuration : 
the  inquisitor  absolved  him  cul  cautelam  from  all  the  cen- 
suses he  had  incurred :  this  act  terminated  the  auto^dorff* 
the  criminal  was  taken  back  to  the  prispn,  and  the  next  day 
he  was  transferred  to  the  convent  in  which  he  was  to  be  im- 
prisoned, according  to  his  sentence.  The  confessors  who 
attended  this  ceremony,  were  commanded  to  inform  others 
of  the  afiair,  to  deter  them  from  commiJ;ting  the  same 
crime. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


OF  THB  TRIALS  INSTITUTED  BT  THB  INQUISITION 
AGAINST  THB  FRBLATBS  AND  SPANISH  DOCTORS  OF 
THB   COUNCIL    OF   TRBNT.- 

Prelates. 

Eight  venerable  prelates  and  nine  doctors  of  theology,  who 
were  sent  by  Spain  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  were  attacked 
in  secret  by  the  Inquisition  of  their  country.  From  par- 
ticular circumstances,  rather  than  from  the  will  of  the 
inquisitors,  some  of  these  trials  were  suspended,  before  any 
attempt  had  been  made  on  the  liberty  of  the  doctors. 
•  The  trial  of  the  Archbbhop  of  Toledo  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced in  this  place,  but  its  importance  and  interest  renders 
it  worthy  of  a  separate  chapter. 

Don  Pedro  Guerrero^  born  at  Leza-de-rio-Leza,  in  Rioxa, 
archbishop  of  Granada,  was  one  of  those  prelates  who,  from 
their  learning  and  virtue,  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
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Council  of  Trent.  He  was  prosecuted  by  the  Inquisition  of 
Valladolid,  for  the  favourable  opinion  he  expressed  in  1558, 
of  the  Catechism  of  Carranza,  and  for  the  letters  he  wrote 
to  him  in  the  following  year.  It  was  also  known  that  he 
voted  for  the  archbishop,  in  the  commission  employed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  to  examine  his  book,  and  likewise  in  the 
particular  congregation  of  that  assembly,  which  approved 
his  conduct  in  1563.  Guerrero  averted  the  danger  by  re- 
tracting his  opinion  in  1574,  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
inclinations  of  Philip  on  this  subject.  He  then  gave  a  new 
opinion,  entirely  different  from  the  first,  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  sent  to  Rome,  which  in  fact  was  done,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  charges  against  Carranza:  this  is  proved  by 
the  letter  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  Philip  II.,  in  which  it 
announces  that  the  censures  which  his  majesty  had  demanded 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Granada  were  prepared,  and  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  send  them  to  Rome,  because  it 
icos  to  be  apprrhcnded  thai  the  affair  icould  be  soo?i  con- 
eluded^  that  the  trial  xcent  on  qnickhj*,  and  that  it  teas  ne- 
cessary to  send  this  document^  on  account  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  the  opinion  of  the  archbishop  iras  held  in  Rome. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  intrigues 
which  were  employed  to  obtain  so  contrary  an  opinion  from 
Guerrero.  The  Pope  commanded,  in  a  particular  brief,  that 
those  censors  who  had  been  favourable  to  the  catechism  should 
examine  andcensure  it  again,  and  afterwards  give  their  opinions 
of  the  inedited  works  of  Carranza.  On  the  arrival  of  this  brief, 
the  Cardinal  Quiroga,  who  was  in  the  king's  confidence,  de- 
spatched persons  whom  he  could  depend  upon,  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Granada,  to  induce  him  to  renew  his  censure, 
without  saying  that  he  had  done  it  before,  to  co?}form  to  the 
king's  intentions,  but  as  if  he  only  did  if  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  his  holiness.     This  intrigue  is  proved  by  the  private 

♦  The  trial  bciraii  ia  looS:  it  had  airoadv  lasted  more  than  fifteen 
years,  yet  tlie  council  said  that  it  went  on  quickly  ! 
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instractions  which  Qniroga  gave  to  hb  menengen.  Itmnst 
be  oonfeaied  that  the  condact  of  thearchbiBhop  of  Granada 
does  little  honour  to  his  memory^  but  it  must  also  be  remem« 
bered  haw  formidable  the  policy  of  Philip  II.  rendered  hinii 
and  that  Guerrero  was  advanced  in  years« 

Don  Franeiseo  Blaneo,  bom  at  Capillas,  in  the  bishoprie 
of  Leon,  had  been  bishop  of  Orense  and  Malaga,  when  he 
was  prosecated  on  suspicion  of  Lntheranismy  for  the  same 
reason  as  Guerrero. 

The  arrest  of  Carranza  alarmed  Blanco  so  much,  that  he 
wrote  immediately  to  the  inqnisitor-general,  and  sent  him 
several  inedited  works  of  the  archlnshop  of  Toledo.  He 
received  an  order  to  repair  to  ValladoHd,  where  he  entered 
into  the  convent  of  Angnstins:  be  made  his  declarations  on 
tke  14th  of  September,  and  on  the  13th  of  October,  1559, 
acknowledged  two  of  his  approbations,  but  declared  that  he 
eoold  not  consent  to  ratify  them,  until  he  had  re-examined 
the  book,  since  he  had  given  them  without  reflection,  and 
was  only  fafluenced  by  the  great  reputation  of  Carranza. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  his  declarations,  and  the  letters  which 
he  wrote  to  the  inquisitor-general,  without  perceiving  the 
extreme  terror  which  had  seized  him.  He  had  recourse  to 
the  same  means  as  Guerrero,  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
embarrassment.  This  prelate  died  in  1581,  after  having 
oomposed  several  works,  which  are  ment]one4  by  Nicolas 
Antonio. 

Dan  Francino  Delgado^  bom  at  VUla  de  Peru,  in  Rioxa, 
founder  ci  the  eldership  of  the  Counts  de  Berberana,  bishop 
of  LugOy  and  afterwards  of  Jaen,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  was  suspected  of  heresy  for  the  same 
reasons  as  the  two  preceding  prelates.  He  avoided  the  sen- 
tence which  threatened  him,  by  retracting  his  opinions  in 
1574. 

Den  Andres  Cuestaj  bishop  of  Leon,  was  prosecuted  for 
thesame  <^ttse.    The  inquisitor-general  wrote  to  him  before 
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tlie  arrest  of  Carranza,  to  know  if  he  had  given  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  catechism.     The  liish.op  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  sent  him  a  copy  of  liis  opinion.     VakU'-s  kejDt  this 
paper,  but  could  not  make  any  use  of  it.    As  the  Archbishop 
of  Toledo  had  then  been  arrested,  the  trial  of  the  Bishop  of 
Leon  was  begun,  and  the  inciuisitor-general  resolved  to  sum- 
mon him  to  Valladolid.      Yaldts  informed   the   king  of  this 
resolution,  and  he  wrote  to  Cuesta,   saying,  that  all  that  was 
to  be  done  Avas  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  the   service  of  his 
majesty.     The  Bishop  of  Leon  submitted  without  resistance, 
and  on  the  14th  of  October,  1.3*3 'J,  he  was   examined  in  the 
Council   of  the   Inquisition,  and  in   the  presence  of  all  its 
members.     The  opinion  which  he  had  given  of  the  catechism, 
in  1.3.38,  was  shewn  to  him,  and  he  acknowledged  it   to  be 
liis,  but  said  tliat  if  he  examined  it  again,  he  should  be  able 
to  iudti'e  ditVerentlv  of  Carranza's   doctrine.      He  returned  to 
his  diocese,  and  sent  anotlier  favourable  opinion  of  the  cate- 
chism to    the  incjuisitor-general;    it   was   founded  on  many 
doctrinal  considerations  and  reflections,  which   he   had  not 
made  in  tliat  which  he  sent  to  Carranza.   His  letters,  declara- 
tions,   and   opinions,  sliew  a  bold   and   strong   mind,   which 
may  induce  one  to  believe  tliat  he  was  not   provoked  to  re- 
tract in  1574,  or  that  his  trial  recommenced  at  that  period; 
for  the  inc[uisitor-general  and  tlie  Supreme   Council   finding 
in  l.jbOthat  the  trial  of  Carranza  caused  tliem  much  trouble 
and  embarrassment,  resolved  to  suspend  the  trials  of  the  other 
bishops,  until  the  result  of  tlie  first  was  known. 

Dn}i  Anlonio  (jorrin/irro,  bislioj)  of  Almeria,  was  prose- 
cuted for  his  favoural)le  opinion  of  the  catecliism,  and  some 
letters  whlcli  he  wrote  on  the  subject.  H«_^  however  attended 
tlie  tjiird  convocation  of  tlie  Council  of  Trent,  which  took 
place  in  l^liO,  and  the  following  vears. 

JJoff  Fruj/  MclrjLKjr  C'Uto,  born  in  Tarracon,  in  the  pro- 
vince oF  Cueiira  :  he  had  resigned  the  bishopric  of  the  Ca- 
n :ii'ie>,  and  attended   the   sec«)nd  session   of  the    Council  oi 
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Trent,  in  1552.  He  was  a  member  of  the  order  of  St.  Do- 
minic, as  well  as  Carrauza,  and  his  rival  in  the  government 
and  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  his  order,  particularly 
after  Carranza  had  obtained  the  preference,  when  they  were 
both  candidates  for  the  office  of  Provincial  of  Castile.  When 
the  catechism  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition,  Valdte  ap* 
pointed  Cano  to  examine  it,  affecting  to  favour  its  author, 
by  choosmg  qualifiers,  from  the  monks  of  his  order,  but  not 
doubting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  opinion  of  Fray  Melchior 
would  be  unfavourable. 

Fray  Melchior  examined  the  catechism,  and  some  inedited 
works  of  Carranza  ;  but  it  appears  that  he  did. not  strictly 
observe  the  secrecy  recommended  by  the  inquisitors,  nnce 
Carranza  received  information  of  what  was  passing,  while  he 
was  in  Flanders,  and  wrote  to  Fray  Melchior,  who  replied 
to  him  from  Yalladolid,  in  1559.  About  this  time,  Fray 
Dominic  de  Roxas,  and  some  other  Lutherans  confined  in  the 
secret  prisons  of  the  holy  office,  deposed  to  certain  facts, 
which  caused  some  suspicion  of  Fray  Melchior. 

However,  the  prosecution  begun  against  him  had  no  re- 
sult; for  at  the  time  when  Cano  was  about  to  be  reproved  by 
the  iniquisitor-general,  he  offered  him  the  dedication  of  his 
Treatise  de  Locis  TheologiciSf  which  was  accepted;  and  as  he 
had  not  time  to  publish  it,  he  left  it  to  the  inquisitor-general 
in  his  will,  some  time  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1560.  His  censure  of  the  Catechism  of  Carranza,  and  some 
propositions  which  he  had  maintained  against  the  archbishop, 
and  which  caused  the  fiiith  of  that  prelate  to  be  suspected, 
contributed  to  preserve  him  from  punishment.  His  calum- 
nious discourse  concerning  Carranza  was  no  doubt  the  reason 
why  he  was  thought  to  be  his  denouncer. 

Don  Pedro  del  Frago^  bishop  of  Jaca,  was  born  in  1490, 
in  Uncastillo,  in  the  diocese  of  Jaca.  Pedro  studied  at 
Paris,  and  became  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne;  he  learnt  He- 
brew and  Greek,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  Latin 
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poets  of  his  age.  He  was  appointed  theologian  to  Charles 
v.,  for  the  first  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  he  as- 
sisted at  it  in  1545,  and  when  the  second  assembly  took  place 
in  1551,  he  preached  a  Latin  sermon  to  the  fathers,  on  As- 
sumption-day: this  discourse  forms  part  of  the  collection  of 
documents  relating  to  the  council.  In  1561,  Philip  II. 
created  him  Bishop  of  Alger  in  Sardinia,  and  he  attended 
the  third  convocation  of  the  council  in  that  quality.  Don 
Pedro  was  made,  first,  Bishop  of  Jaca,  in  1572  ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  sixty-four  years  of  age,  the 
Council  of  the  Inquisition  commanded  the  inquisitors  of  Sa- 
ragossa  to  take  informations  against  this  worthy  prelate,  as 
suspected  of  heresy,  because  he  had  been  denounced  as  not 
beingr  known  to  confess  himself,  and  that  he  had  no  regular 
confessor;  he  was  likewise  accused  of  not  celebrating  mass 
with  sufficient  solemnity.  It  is  surprising  that  the  council 
should  admit  these  charges,  since  a  bishop  is  not  obliged  to 
have  a  regular  confessor,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  any  per- 
son to  confess,  so  that  the  public  may  be  informed  of  it.  The 
other  change  brouf]c^it  aqjainst  an  old  man  of  sixty-four,  shews 
that  there  was  nothintj  more  serious  to  accuse  him  of. 
Philip  II.,  to  reward  his  services,  gave  Don  Pedro  the  bi- 
shopric of  Huesca,  in  1577,  where  he  founded  an  episcopal 
seminary.  He  died  in  1584.  He  held  a  synod  at  Huesca,  in 
which  he  established  constitutions,  which  he  had  drawn  up 
and  caused  to  be  printed;  he  also  composed  a  Journal  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  from  the 
vear  1542  to  15(')0,  and  much  Latin  poetry. 

Among  the  doctors  of  theology  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
who  were  persecuted  or  punished  by  the  Inquisition,  the 
most  celebrated  is  Benedict  Arku  MoJilano^  ]x*rhaps  the 
most  learned  man  of  his  age  in  the  oriental  tongues. 

Several  towns  in  Spain  have  disputed  tlie  honour  of  being 
the  place  of  his  birth.  Montano  understood  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,   Arabic,    Greek,    Latin,    French,    Italian, 
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English,  Duteh,  and  German :  he  was  almoner  to  the  king, 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Jago,  and  doctor  of  theology  in 
the  university  of  Alcala. 

As  there  were  no  more  copies  in  the  trade  of  the  Polygloit 
Bible  of  the  Cardinal  Ximenez  de  Cisneros,  the  celebrated 
Pkntin,  a  printer  at  Antwerp,  represented  to  Philip  IL  th^ 
advantages  which  might  arise  from  a  new  edition,  with  cor« 
fections  and  additions.  The  king  approved  of  the  schemet 
and  in  1568  appointed  Arias  Montano  to  be  the  director  of 
the  undertaking;  he  went  to  Flanders  t9  fulfil  the  intentioM 
of  that  monarch,  and  to  compose  the  Expurgatory  Index^ 
known  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Alva's.  In  order  to  make  the 
reimpression  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  as  perfect  as  possible,  a 
great  number  of  unpublished  copies  of  the  Bible,  in  all  lan- 
guages, were  procured;  this  great  work  is  in  eight  felio  vo* 
lumes.  St.  Pius  Y.  and  Gregory  XIII.  expressed  their 
Approbation  of  the  execution  of  this  undertaking,  in  partis 
eular  brieft  addressed  to  their  nuncios  in  Flanders.  Arias 
Montano  went  to  Rome,  and  presented  a  copy  to  the  Pope 
in  person:  ,he  made  a  very  eloquent  speech  in  Latin  on  the 
occasion,  which  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  Pope  and  cardinals. 
The  king  of  Spain  made  presents  of  these  BiUes  to  all  the 
Princes  of  Christendom :  it  has  been  called  the  R&yal  Billet 
because  it  was  done  by  the  king's  command ;  the  Philippine f 
from  his  name ;  of  Antwerp^  because  it  was  printed  in  that 
place;  P/an^iman,  from  the  name  of  the  printer ;  Potyglottf 
from  being  in  several  tongues,  and  of  Montano^  because  he 
had  the  direction  of  it,  though  he  was  assisted  by  many 
learned  men  of  the  universities  of  Paris,  Louvain,  and  At* 
cala  de  Henares.  • 

Arias  returned  to  Spain,  where  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired  caused  many  persons  to  become  his  enemies,  par* 
ticularly  among  the  Jesuits,  because  he  had  not  consulted 
Diego  Lainez,  Alphonso  Salmeron,  or  the  other  Jesuits  of 
the  Council  of  Trent :  he  made  another  enemy  in  Leon  de 
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Castro,  a  secular  priest,  professor  of  the  oriental  languages 
at  Salamanca,  because  he  did  not  consult  the  university,  and 
employ  him  in  the  work.  The  certainty  that  he  should  be 
protected  by  the  Jesuits  induced  him  to  denounce  Arias 
Montano  to  the  Inquisition  of  Rome.  This  denunciation 
was  in  Latin ;  he  jiddressed  another  in  Spanish  to  the  Su- 
2)reme  Council  at  Madrid.  Leon  de  Castro  accused  him  of 
having  given  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible  according  to  the 
Jewish  MSS.,  and  of  having  made  the  version  accord  with 
the  opinions  of  the  Rabbis,  without  regarding  those  of  the 
fathers  of  the  churcli.  He  also  cpialified  him  as  suspected  of 
Judaism,  because  he  aflected  to  take  the  title  of  Rabbi, 
master ;  this,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  calumny, 
for  in  a  copy  of  this  Bible,  which  I  have  seen,  his  super- 
scription is  that  of  Tfiabnud^  which  means  disciple.  Other 
accusations  were  brought  against  him  by  the  Jesuits.  Leon 
de  Castro,  impatient  to  see  Arias  arrested,  wrote  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1.37G,  to  Don  Fernando  de  la  Vega 
Tonseca,  a  counsel h)r  of  the  mj)renie,  and  renewed  his  de- 
nunciation, shewin^i:  by  his  letter  that  he  was  only  actuated 
by  resentment,  at  finding  his  pretended  zeal  so  ill  repaid. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  tliat  Arias  would  have  been  arrested,  if  he 
had  not  been  protected  l^y  the  king,  and  if  the  Pope  had  not 
signified  his  approbation  of  his  Bible  by  a  special  brief;  he, 
however,  thought  it  necessary  to  go  to  Rome  to  justify 
himself. 

Leon  de  Castro  circulated  copies  of  his  denunciation,  and 
the  Jesuits  did  the  same.  He  was  attacked  by  Fray  Luis 
Estrada,  in  a  discourse  addressed  to  Montano,  in  1574,  and 
his  denunciation  was  also  refuted  by  Pedro  Chacon,  another 
learned  Spaniard,  who  proved  the  injury  that  would  accrue 
to  the  Christian  religion,  if  it  was  admitted  that  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  were  falsified.  De  Castro  published  a  reply,  which 
he  called  ApolrrO'fiir. 

Arias  returned  from  Rome,  and  he   could  depend  upon 
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the  favour  of  the  king ;  he  was  not  arrested,  but  confined  to 
the  city  of  Madrid.  The  council  decreed,  that  a  copy  of  the 
denunciations  should  be  given  to  him  ;  Arias  replied  to,  and 
refuted  the  charges,  insinuating  that  this  attack  was  a  plot  of 
the  Jesuits. 

The  inquisitor-general,  in  concert  with  the  council,  ap« 
pointed  different  theologians  as  qualifiers  in  the  trial  of 
Arias,  and  remitted  to  them  the  denunciation  of  de  Castro 
and  his  apology,  the  reply  of  the  accused,  and  the  two  writ- 
ings of  Estrada  and  Chacon.  The  principal  censor  was  Juan 
de  Mariana,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  considered  very  learned  in 
the  oriental  languages,  and  in  theology.  This. choice,  in 
which  the  Jesuits  had  some  influence,  induced  them  to  sup- 
pose  that  Arias  would  be  condemned.  They  were,  however, 
disappointed  ;  for  though  Mariana  declared  that  the  Poly- 
glott  Bible  was  full  of  errors  and  inaccuracies,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  of  no  importance,  and  were  not  de- 
serving of  theological  censure.  This  decision  induced  the 
council  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  Arias,  who  was  soon  after 
informed  that  he  had  gained  his  cause  •  at  Rome.  Mariana 
was  never  forgiven  by  the  Jesuits  for  his  impartiality,  and 
they  afterwards  made  him  a  victim  of  the  Inquisition. 
^  Doctor  Don  Diego  Sobanos^  rector  of  the  university  of 
Alcala,  a  theologian  of  the  third  convocation  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  not  only  expressed  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
catechism  of  Carranza,  but  chiefly  by  his  ascendency  over  the 
theologians  of  his  university,  induced  them  to  approve  the 
work.  He  was  tried  by  the  Inquisition  of  Valladolid,  and 
condemned  to  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  to  be  absolved  ad 
cauidam, .  from  the  censures  which  he  had  incurred  by  ap- 
proving the  catechism. 

Diego  Lainezy  born  in  Almazan,  in  the  diocese  of  Siguenza, 
second  general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  denounced  to  the 
Inquisition  as  suspected  of  Lutheranism,  and  the  heresy  of 
the  illuminati.    The  Jesuits  did  not  pardon  Valdfis  for  hav- 
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ing  prosecuted  their  general,  and  they  contributed  to  his 
dismission  in  156(3.  Diego  Lainez,  wlio  was  at  Rome,  suc- 
ceeded in  evading  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  of 
Sjiain. 

Fray  Juan  de  Regla,  a  Jeronimite,  who  had  been*^ con- 
fessor to  Charles  V,,  and  provincial  of  his  order  in  Spain, 
theologian  of  the  Council  of  Trent  at  the  second  convoca- 
tion,  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition  of  Saragossa,  on  the 
denunciation  of  the  Jesuits,  as  suspected  of  Lutheranism  : 
he  abjured  eighteen  propositions,  was  absolved  and  subjected 
to  a  penance. 

Fray  Francisco  ViUalta,  a  Jeronimite  of  Montamarta, 
born  at  Zamora,  was  one  of  the  theologians  at  the  second 
Council  of  Trent,  and  preacher  to  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. 
He  attended  the  emperor  at  his  death,  and  pronounced  his 
funeral  oration.  Philip  II.  had  often  consulted  him.  The 
Inquisition  of  Toledo  began  an  action  against  him  as  a 
Lutheran,  and  being  descended  from  the  Jews.  This  arose 
from  the  envv  of  some  monks  of  his  order,  who  denounced 
him.  The  general  of  his  order,  and  his  coadjutors,  made 
inquiries  on  the  genealogy  of  Villalba,  and  discovered  that 
lie  was  not  descended  either  from  the  Jews  or  any  persons 
punished  by  the  Inquisition.  The  protection  of  the  king 
prevented  the  Inquisition  from  obtaining  witnesses  soon 
enougli  to  substantiate  the  cliarges,  and  they  did  not  dare 
to  arrest  him  without  further  information.  At  this  period, 
in  157,%  Villalba  died  at  the  Escurial,  leaving,  among  honest 
Spaniards,  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  Catholic. 

Fray  MicIipI  de  Mrdina,  a  Franciscan,  was  a  theologian 
of  the  third  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  was 
born  at  Benalcazar,  and  became  a  member  of  the  college  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  the  university  of  Alcala,  and 
guardian  of  the  convent  of  Franciscans  at  Toledo;  he  died 
in  l57tS,  in  the  secret  prisons  of  that  city,  after  having  been 
sentenced  as  suspected  of  professing  the  opinions  of  Luther. 
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This  accusation  was  oecanoned  by  his  great  esteen  for  tlis 
tlieological  writings  of  Fray  Joan  de  Fero,  a  monk  of  his 
order.  He  published  some  of  his  works,  which  were  de^ 
Donnoed  to  the  Inquisition,  and  Medina  wrote  an  apology  for 
them,  which  was  placed  in  the  indajc  by  Cardinal  Quiroga, 
in  1583.  Nicolas  Antonio  has  given  notices  of  some  works 
of  Medina,  and  asserts  that  he  justified  himself  on  his  doc* 
trine.  This  statement  is  inaccurate,  for  Medina  was  declared 
to  be  suspected,  and  however  innocent  he  may  be  supposed, 
his  works  were  condemned,  and  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  abjure  and  receive  absolution  ad  cauielam^  if  death  had 
Bot  arrested  the  progress  of  his  trial. 

Fray  Pedro  de  Soto^  a  Dominican,  confiessor  to  Charles  V. 
and  first  theologian  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  the  third  ocmvoea- 
lion  of  the  Council  of  Trent*  He  was  persecuted  by  the  In- 
quisition of  Valladolid  in  1560,  on  suspicion  of  Lntheraaism ! 
this  suspicion  was  founded  on  the  declarations  of  some  accom* 
plices  of  Cazalla,  of  the  favourable  opinion  given  by  Fray 
Pedro  on  the  Cateehim  of  Garranza,  of  his  letters  to  the 
archbishop,  his  efforts  to  induce  Pray  Dominie  de  Soto  to 
ivtract  his  first  opinions  of  the  woric,  and  to  approve  it,  and 
on  what  he  said  at  the  council.  Pedro  de  Soto  was  not 
arrested,  as  he  died  at  Trent  in  1563,  durii^  the  first  forms 
of  his  trial.  He  was  taken  by  Philip  II.  to  England,  to 
labour  in  the  cause  of  religion.  Nicolas  Antonio  mentions 
his  works. 

Firay  Dominie  de  SoiOt  a  Dominican,  professor  at  Sala- 
manca, attended  the  two  first  convocations  of  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of  theology,  but  he  shewed 
himself  full  of  deceit  and  without  any  resolution,  when,  wish- 
ing to  fiivour  two  adverse  parties  at  the  same  time,  he  lost 
the  esteem  of  both.  An  account  of  his  conduct  towards  the 
Doctor  Egidius  has  been  already  given.  He  did  not  act  with 
more  sincerity  in  the  affair  of  the  companion  of  his  studies, 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo.    The  mquisitors  of  Valladolid 
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commlsi>ionc(l  him  to  examine  luid  censure  the  Catechism  of 
Carranza :  he  noted  two  Imndred  propositions,  as  heretical^ 
ill-soifnding^  ov  favouring  thr  heretics.  The  archbishop  being 
informed  of  liis  conduct,  wrote  to  Pedro  de  Soto  in  Septem- 
ber, lf)5H,  to  comphiin  of  Fray  Dominic,  and  begged  that  he 
would  take  his  part  and  defend  him.  An  epistolary  corre- 
spondence was  the  result  of  this  letter,  and  w-hen  Carranza 
was  arrested,  the  letters  were  found  among  his  papers: 
among  them  was  one  which  deserves  particular  attention  ;  in 
it  Fray  Dominic  speaks  of  the  trials  he  had  been  put  to  by 
the  inquisitors  of  Valladolid,  and  the  violence  which  was 
used  to  make  him  censure  the  Catechism  as  he  had  done, 
although  he  had  said  that  he  thought  it  good  and  according 
with  sound  doctrine.  Tliese  words  were  the  origin  of  his 
trial,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  been  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  secret  prisons;  but  he  died  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, 1560,  wJieii  his  trial  began  to  assume  a  dangerous 
aspect. 

FraT/  Juan  de  Lude/la,  Dominican,  born  at  Madrid,  prior 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Paul  at  Valladolid,  and  the  author  of 
several  controversial  works  against  the  Lutherans.  He  was 
prosecuted  by  tlie  In(:[uisition  of  Valladolid  in  1559  for  Lu- 
theran ism,  because  he  gave  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Cate- 
chism of  Carranza.  He  was  not  taken  to  the  prisons,  but  ap- 
peared at  the  audiences  of  the  charges  in  the  hall  of*  the  tri- 
bunal. He  iustified  liimself  bv  declaring  tliat  he  had  only 
read  the  W'ork  through  rapidly,  on  account  of  his  great  con- 
fidence in  the  virtue  of  the  autlior,  and  because  he  did  not 
discover  any  error  in  doctrine:  he  was  condemned  to  a  private 
penance,  which  was  not  at  all  humiliating.  This  precaution, 
which  prevented  his  trial  from  becoming  public,  gave  him 
the  liberty  of  attending  tlie  third  convocation  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  in  the  (juality  of  procurator  to  the  Bishop  of  Si- 
guenza,  and  of  preaching  before  tlie  fathers  of  that  assembly 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  1jG3.     If  Ludefia  had  had  the 
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boldnesB  to  defend  liis  censure ,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
punished  severely. 

To  this  account  a  list  of  other  prelates  prosecuted  by  the 
Inquisition  is  added,  but  those  mentioned  in  the  former  chap* 
ters  are  omitted. 

Abad  la  Sierra  (Don  Augustine),  bishop  of  Barbastro., 
He  was  denounced  at  Madrid  in  1796  as  a  Jan8eni9t,  be- 
cause he  corresponded  with  some  of  the  French  bishops  who 
had  taken  the  oaths.  This  denunciation  had  no  result.  He 
was  attacked  a  second  time  at  Saragossa  in  1801.  His  ac« 
cusers  renewed  the  charge  of  correspondence  with  the  French 
bishops,  and  his  having  granted  matrimonial  dispensations 
according  to  a  royal  order  was  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime. 
This  accusation  failed  as  well  as  the  former. 

Abad  la  Sierra  (Don  Emmanuel),  archbishop  of  Selim- 
bria  in  partibtu  inftdeliunif  inquisitor-general  after  Don 
Augustine  Rubin  de  Cevallos.  In  1794  Charles  IV.  com- 
manded him  to  quit  his  office,  and  to  retire  to  Sopetran,  a 
Benedictine  monastery  near  Madrid.  Don  Emmanuel  was 
possessed  of  great  talents  and  profound  learning ;  his  opi- 
nions were  enlightened  in  the  highest  degree.  In  1793  this 
prelated  commanded  me  to  make  him  a  plan  for  an  establish- 
ment of  learned  qualifiers  to  censure  books  and  persons. 
After  being  informed  of  the  principles  of  my  system,  he 
commissioned  me  to  write  a  work  to  expose  the  vices  of  the 
procedure  of  the  holy  office,  and  to  propose  one  more  useful 
to  religion  and  the  state.  When  this  prelate  lost  his  office 
of  inquisitor-general,  he  was  denounced  a  Jansenist  by  a  fa- 
natical monk,  but  the  information  was  neglected. 

Arrellano  (Don  Joseph  Xavier  Rodriguez  d'),  archbishop 

of  Burgos,  and  a  member  of  the  council  extraordinary  of 

Charles  III.     This  prelate  has  composed  a  great  number  of 

works  on  the  theological  principles  of  the  Summary  of  St. 

Thomast  which  are  taught  by  the  Dominicans,  and  are  in 

opposition  to  the  moral  of  the  Jesuits.    The  partisans  of  the 
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Jesuits  and  some  friends  of  the  Inquisition  denounced 
Arellano  as  a  Jaiisenist,  because  he  expressed  opinions  fa- 
vourable to  temporal  j:)ower,  and  defended  the  royal  and 
civil  authorities  a«(Hiii!st  tlie  holy  office.  The  inquisitors 
could  not  take  any  advanlaj^e  of  the  denunciation,  because 
it  did  not  express  any  particular  proposition. 

Burudga  (Don   Thomas   Saenz   de).     He  was  archbishop 
of  Saragossa,  and  incurred  the  same  danger  as  Arellano. 

Aluzquiz  (Don  Ra|)hael  de),  born  at  Viana  in  Navarre. 
He  was  almoner  and  preacher  to  Charles  III.  and  Charles 
IV.,  confessor  of  the  (^ueen  Louisa,  successively  bishop  of 
Avila  and  archbishop  of  Pantiago.  He  was  implicated  in 
the  affairs  of  Don  Antonio  de  la  Cuesta  and  his  brother,  and 
this  was  sufficient  to  induce  tlie  inquisitors  to  prosecute  him. 
This  j)relate  was  one  of  the  persecutors  of  the  two  brothers. 
Charles  IV.,  havlno*  ordered  tlie  writings  of  the  trial  to  be 
submitted  to  him,  discovered  the  intrigue,  and  condemned 
the  archbishop  to  pay  a  considerable  fine,  and  receive  a 
reprimand. 

Acuiia  (Don  Antonio),  bishop  of  Zamora,  commander  of 
one  of  the  armies  of  Castile,  which  were  raised  by  the 
people  for  the  war  of  the  Co/)u/fjm\  against  the  oppression 
of  the  Flemings,  who  governed  Spain  in  the  name  of  Charles 
V.  That  prince  wished  that  the  bishop  and  the  priests  who 
engaged  in  the  war,  as  soldiers,  should  be  punished  by  the 
Inquisition  as  suspected  of  hereby,  because  they  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  peace  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  and  contrary  to  the  s])irit  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Leo  X.,  however,  j)retended  that  it  would  be  a 
scandal  if  tlie  bishop  was  punished  by  the  holy  office,  and 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  if  he  was  judged  at  Rome,  and 
the  priests  by  their  diocesan  prelates. 

La  Plana-Casidbni  (Don  Joseph  de),  bishop  of  Tarragona. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  council-extraordinary  convoked  by 
Charles  IH.  Tlie  iiujuisitors  noted  him  as  a  Jansenist  for 
the  same  reasons  as  Awilano, 
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Mendoza  (Don  Alvarez  de),  bishop  of  Avila.  He  was 
noted  in  the  registers  of  the  Inquisition  as  suspected  of 
heresy,  from  the  declarations  of  some  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
trial  of  Oarranza. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OF    TBB     PROSBCUTlON     OF     SEYEBAL     SAINTS     AND     HOLT 

PERSONS   BT    THE    INdUlSlTION. 

Ah  account  has  been  already  given  of  the  persecutions  of 
Don  Ferdinand  de  Talavera,  first  Archbishop  of  Granada ; 
of  Juan  Davila,  surnamed  the  Apostle  of  Andalusia ;  and  of 
St.  John-de-DieU|  founder  of  the  congregation  o(  Hospi- 
tallars.  The  following  is  a  list  of  other  holy  persons  who 
have  beta  prosecuted  by  the  holy  office :— * 

St.  Ignaciua^de  Lioyola  was  denounced  as  an  iUuminati  to 
the  Inquisition  of  Valladolid,  and  when  the  inquisitors  were 
about  to  arrest  him,  he  went  to  France,  afterwards  to  Italy, 
tand  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  was  tried  and  acquitted; 
after  having  been  so  likewise  in  Spain  by  a  juridical  sentence 
of  the  vicar'general  of  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca.  His  real 
name  was  Inigo. 

Melchior  Oano  says,  in  an  unpublished  work  written  during 
the  life  of  Inigo,  '*  that  he  fled  from  Spain  when  the  Inquisition 
intended  to  arrest  him  as  a  heretic  of  the  sect  of  IUuminati. 
He  went  to  Rome,  and  wished  to  be  judged  by  the  Pope. 
As  no  person  appeared  to  accuse  him,  he  was  discharged.*' 

It  is  certain  that  St.  Ignacius  was  arrested  at  Salamanca 
in  1527,  as  a  fanatic  and  illuminatiy  and  that  he  recovered 
his  liberty  in  about  twenty-two  days ;  he  was  enjoined  in  his 
preaching  from  qualifying  mortal  or  venial  sins,  until  he  had 
studied  theology  four  years.  It  is  also  true  that  when  the 
inquisitors  of  Yalladolid  learnt  that  the  jMint  was  in  prison, 
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they  wrote  to  cause  an  inquest  to  be  made  of  the  words  and 
actions  which  caused  a  suspicion  that  lie  was  one  of  the 
Uluminati, 

But  it  is  not  proved  that  Ignacius  quitted  Spain  to  escape 
from  punishment  ;  it  a])pears  that  he  only  fulfilled  his  in- 
tention of  studying  theology  at  Paris.  The  humility  of  the 
saint  was  so  great,  that  when  he  was  denounced  a  second 
time  in  that  city,  to  Matthew  d'Ory,  the  apostolical  inqui- 
sitor, he  surrendered  himself  voluntarily,  and  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  proving  his  orthodoxy. 

It  is  not  more  certain  that  he  went  to  Rome  at  that  time, 
since  he  was  still  at  Paris  in  1.33.3,  and  he  afterwards 
returned  to  Spain,  where  he  remained  a  year  without  being 
molested,  though  he  ])reac]ied  in  several  provinces.  He  then 
embarked  for  Italy,  went  first  to  Bologna,  and  then  to 
Venice,  where  he  was  a  third  time  denounced  as  an  heretic, 
but  justified  himself  to  the  papal  nuncio,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  priesthood  in  that  city.  Ignacius  arrived  in  Rome 
in  1538. 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  he  was  acquitted  at  Rome  be- 
cause he  had  no  accuser,  since  any  criminal  may  be  prosecuted 
by  the  minister  of  the  public  and  punished.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  not  at  that  time  a  particular  tribunal  of  the  Inqui- 
sition at  Rome;  but  the  civil  judges  could  punish  heretics, 
and  the  procurator-fiscal  impeached  the  criminals.  St. Ignacius 
was  again  denounced  by  a  Spaniard  named  Navarro.  The 
informer  deposed  that  Ignacius  had  been  accused  and  con* 
victed  of  several  heresies  in  Spain,  France,  and  Venice,  and 
charged  him  with  some  other  crimes.  Fortunately  his  three 
judges  knew  his  innocence,  and  he  was  acquitted.  His  ac- 
cuser was  banished  for  life,  and  tliree  Spaniards  who  had 
supported  his  evidence  were  condemned  to  retract. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Melchoir  Cano  was  misinformed 
when  he  wrote,  ten  years  after,  that  Inigo  was  acquitted  be- 
cause no  accuser  appeared. 
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St.  Francis  de  Borgia,  a  disciple  of  Loyola,  and  third  gene- 
ral of  his  order,  succeeded  Lainez,  in  1565,  and  died  1572. 
He  had  been  the  Duke  de  Gandia,  and  was  cousin  to  the 
king  in  the  third  degree,  by  his  mother,  Jane  of  Arragon. 

In  1559,  the  Inquisition  of  Valladolid  tried  several  Lu- 
therans,  who  were  condemned.  Many  of  these  heretics,  who 
endeavoured  to  justify  themselves  by  supporting  their  doc- 
trine by  the  opinions  of  St.  Francis  de  Borgia,  whose  virtue 
was  well  known,  related  some  discourses  and  actions  of  this 
saint,  to  prove  that  they  thought  as  he  did,  on  the  justifica- 
tion of  souls  by  faith,  on  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  added,  to  strengthen  their  defence,  the  autho- 
rity of  some  mystic  treatises.  Among  these  involuntary 
persecutors,  was  Fray  Dominic  de  Rosas,  his  near  relation, 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  a  former  denunciation  of  his 
Treatise  on  Christian  JForkSf  which  he  composed  while  he 
was  known  as  the  Duke  of  Gandia. 

This  book,  the  discourse  of  Melchior  Cano,  and  the  Domi- 
nicans, caused  him  to  be  accused  as  &vouring  the  heresy  of 
the  lUuminati.  Neither  his  merit, nor  his  near  relationship  to 
the  king,  would  have  saved  him  from  the  prisons  of  Valla- 
dolid, if  he  had  not  hastened  to  Rome  the  moment  he  was 
informed  that  his  trial  had  commenced,  and  that  his  enemies 
would  endeavour  to  secure  his  person.  He  escaped  from  the 
Inquisition,  but  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  work 
'  twice  placed  in  the  Index,  in  1559  and  in  1583. 

Juan  de  Ribera  was  a  natural  son  of  Don  Pedro  A  fan  de 
Ribera,  Duke  of  Alcala,  and  Viceroy  of  Naples  and  Cata- 
lonia. In  1568,  he  passed  from  the  bishopric  of  Badajoz  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Valencia  ;  his  life  was  irreproachable : 
but  his  great  charity  and  ardent  zeal,  in  endeavouring  to 
reform  the  clergy,  made  him  many  enemies. 

In  1570  Philip  II.  commanded  him  to  visit  the  University 
of  Valencia,  and  reform  some  of  its  rules.  The  archbishop 
began  to  fulfil  his  commission,  but  offended  some  of  the 
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doctors,  who  conspired  ng;ainst  him.  They  circulated  defama- 
tory libels  conceriiintr  him,  durinj^  a  whole  year,  and  the 
affair  was  carried  so  far,  that  a  monk  prayed  for  his  conver- 
sion publicly  in  the  cliurch  of  Valencia.  Ribera  was  de- 
nounced to  the  Incjuisition,  as  a  heretic,  fanatic,  and  one  of 
the  Illuminati. 

St.  Juan  de  Ribera  would  not  demand  the  punishment 
of  his  slanderers;  but  the  procurator-fiscal  being  informed 
that  Onuphrius  Gacet,  a  member  of  the  college,  was  the 
principal  author  of  tlie  intrigue,  denounced  him  to  the  pro- 
visor  and  vicar-general  of  the  archbishop.  Gacet  being 
convicted,  was  imprisoned.  The  archbishop  did  not  think  it 
l^roper  that  a  judge  belonging  to  his  own  household  should 
take  cognizance  of  offences  which  concerned  him  personally, 
and  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  partiality,  he  wished 
thnt  the  trial  should  be  transferred  to  the  Inquisition  of  Va- 
lencia, as  some  of  the  libels  and  texts  of  Scripture  were 
employed  in  so  scandalous  a  manner,  that  they  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal. 

St.  Juan  de  Ribera  communicated  liis  design  to  the  Cardinal 
Espinosa,  inquisitor-general,  who  conunanded  the  inquisitors 
of  Valencia  to  continue  the  trial.    The  inquisitors  had  already 
begun  the  preparatory  instruction  against  the  archbishop  ac- 
cording to  the  denunciations ;  witnesses  were  found   to  sup- 
])ort  them,  which  is  not  surprising,  since  every  accuser  caused 
the   men  devoted  to  his   party  to  sign  his   deposition  as  wit- 
nesses.    The  trial,  however,  took  a  sudden  turn  ;   instead  of 
proceeding  in  the  usual  forms,  the  inquisitor  caused  a  decree 
to  be  read  in  all  tJie  churches  of  Valencia,  enjoining   every 
individual  to  denounce  all  those  who  enq)loved  passages  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  a  scandalous  manner,  on  pain  of  excom- 
nuinication.    The  informations  began,  and  the  inquisitors  ar- 
rested both  priests  and  laymen.   The  atl'air  was  carried  on  as  a 
matter  of  faith;  some  of  the  accused  were  alreadv  condemned, 
and  others  on  the  point  of  being  so,  when  the  procurator  of 
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the  holy  ofBce  declared  that  doubts  existed  of  the  competenco 
of  the  inquisitors,  and  advised  that  the^affiiir  should  be  re« 
&rred  to  the  Pope»  who  would  appease  the  scruples. 

The  tribunal  approved  of  the  proposition,  and  in  1572» 
Gregory  XIII.  expedited  a  brief,  which  contained  all  that 
has  been  here  related,  and  authorized  the  inquisitor-general, 
and  the  provincial  inquisitors,  to  decide  in  similar  cases,  and 
at  the  same  time  sanctioned  all  that  had  been  done.  Tho 
inquisitors  then  condemned  several  persons,  some  to  corporal 
punishments,  others  to  pecuniary  penalties,  declaring  that 
they  should  have  been  more  severe,  but  from  consideration 
for  the  archbishop,  who  had  solicited  the  pardon  of  the  crimi«- 
nals,  that  no  person  might  suffer  from  an  injury  done  to  him. 

St.  Theresa  de  Jesus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated^  wo. 
men  in  Spain  for  her  talents,  was  accused  before  the  Inqui- 
sition of  Seville.  She  was  not  imprisoned,  because  the  tria^ 
>ras  suspended  after  the  preparatory  instructions.  She  was 
born  at  Avila,  in  1515. 

St.  Juan  de  la  Croix,  who  united  with  St.  Theresa,  in 
reforming  the  Convents  of  Carmelites,  was  born  at  Onti. 
veros  in  the  diocese  of  Avila,  in  1542.  He  was  prosecuted 
by  the  Inquisitions  of  Seville,  Toledo,  and  Valladplid,  He 
was  denounced  as  a  &natic,  and  of  the  Illuminati :  the  pro- 
ceedings did  not  go  farther  than  the  preparatory  instruction. 
St.  Juan  de  la  Croix  died  at  Ubeda,  in  1591.  He  composed 
several  works  on  mental  orisons. 

St.  Joseph  de  Calasanz,  founder  of  the  institute  of  regular 
clerks  of  the  Christian  schools.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  holy  office  as  a  &natic,  and  of  the  Ulumu 
fuiti ;  but  he  justified  himself  and  was  acquitted.  He  died 
some  time  after,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  He  was  born  in 
.1556. 

Venerables. 

« 

The  venerable  Fray  Louis  de  Grenada^  born  in  1504,  was 
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the  divsciplo  of  Juan  d'Avila  ;  he  was  of  the  order  of  St. 
Dominic,  and  left  several  works  on  religion.  He  was  im- 
plicated in  the  trial  of  the  Lutherans  at  Valladolid;  Fray 
Dominic  de  Roxas  defended  his  opinions,  by  saying  that  they 
were  the  same  as  those  of  Fray  Louis  de  Grenada,  Carranza, 
and  other  good  Catholics.  Tlie  procurator-fiscal  made  Fray 
Dominic  renew  his  declaration,  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
ducing him  as  a  witness  in  the  trial  of  Fray  Louis:  Fray 
Dominic  was  burnt  five  days  after.  A  sentence  condemning 
some  of  his  works  was  also  brought  against  Fray  Louis. 

He  was  denounced  a  third  time  as  one  of  the  Illumi?iati\ 
but  was  acquitted.  Fray  Louis  died  in  1588.  His  works 
are  well  known  :  it  is  sinjrular  that  the  Index  in  which  his 
condemnation  was  publislied,  was  afterwards  prohibited  by 
the  inquisitor-general  Quiroga. 

The  venerable  Don  Juan  de  Palafox  y  Mendoza,  the  na- 
tural son  of  Don  James  Palafox,  afterwards  Marquis  de 
Hiiriza  and  of  Donna  Maria  de  Mendoza,  (who  soon  after 
became  a  Carmelite);  he  was  born  in  1600.  He  was  made 
Bishop  de  la  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  in  America,  in  1639  ; 
afterwards  Archbishop  and  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  and  lastly, 
Bishop  of  Osma,  in  Spain,  in  1()53.  He  died  in  1659,  leaving 
several  works  on  history,  devotion,  and  raysticity,  and  with 
so  great  a  reputation  of  sanctity,  that  his  canonization  is 
pending  at  Rome. 

Don  Juan  had  great  disputes  with  the  Jesuits  in  America, 
on  account  of  the  privileges  of  his  rank,  of  which  the 
Fathers  wished  to  deprive  him.  The  most  important  of  his 
writings,  is  liis  letter  to  Pope  Innocent  X.,  who  terminated 
their  disputes,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  a  brief,  in  1648.  The 
Jesuits  did  not  consider  themselves  vanquished;  they  de- 
nounced the  archbishop  as  one  of  the  Illumiyiali  and  a  false 
devotee,  at  Rome,  at  Madrid,  and  at  Mexico.  The  provin- 
cial inquisitors  of  the  last  city  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Council,  and  the  venerable  Palafox  suffered  everything  from 
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thexft  which  they  could  inflict,  except  imprisonment.  They 
condemned  and  prohibited  the  writings  which  the  archbishop 
had  published  in  his  defence,  and  circulated  those  of  his 
adversaries,  and  some  libels  which  they  had  framed  to  ruin 
Don  Antonio  Gabiola,  procurator-fiscal  to  the  Inquisition, 
who  openly  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits. 

This  officer  wrote  to  Palafox  in  1647,  exhorting  him  to 
make  every  effort,  that  the  trials  before  the  Inquisition  of 
Mexico  should  proceed  in  a  regular  manner,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  institution,  and  encoun^ng  him  to  oppose  his 
formidable  enemies. 

The  Jesuits,  by  their  intrigues,  succeeded  in  causing  some 
of  the  works  of  Palafox  to  be  placed  in  the  Index,  but  the 
congregation  of  cardinals  having  afterwards  declared  that 
they  contained  nothing  reprehensible,  or  which  could  im* 
pede  his  beatification,  the  inquisitors  were  obliged  to  e£face 
them  from  the  catalogue. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


OF  THS  CBLBBBATBD    TBIAL   OF   DON    CABLOS,    PBINCB    OF 

THB    ASTURIAS. 

All  Europe  has  believed  that  Philip  II.  caused  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  proceed  against  Don  Carlos  his  only  son ;  that  the  in- 
quisitors condemned  the  prince  to  death,  and  that  they  only 
differed  on  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted. Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  record  the  con- 
venations  which  took  place,  on  this  occasion,  between  Philip 
and  the  inquimtor-general,  Don  Carlos  and  other  persons, 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had  been  present  at  them, 
and  have  even  quoted  part  of  the  sentence  as  if  they  had 
read  it. 
As  it  has  been  my  principal  aim  to  ascertain  the  truth,  I 
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have  examined  the  archives  of  the  Council  of  the  Inquisition 
and  others,  and  I,  in  consequence,  affirm,  that  Don  Carlos  was 
never  tried  or  condemned  by  the  Inquisition ;  an  opinioix 
onlv  was  given  aj>;ainst  the  prince  by  the  councillors  of 
state,  whose  president  was  the  Cardinal  Espinosa,  who  at 
that  time  was  the  king's  favourite.  The  circumstance  of  the 
cardinal  beini2^  inquisitor-G;eneral  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  mistake  ;  the  deaths  of  the  Count  de  Egmont  and  other 
noblemen,  and  the  intention  of  establishing^  the  Inquisition 
in  the  Low  Countries,  may  have  tended  to  confirm  the 
general  opinion. 

Don  Carlos  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  a  verbal  sentence 
approved  by  his  father,  and  the  holy  office  was  not  concerned 
in  it.  As  I  write  only  the  history  of  the  Inquisition,  this 
fact  renders  it  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  the  subject  ;  but 
as  ahnost  all  tlie  historians  of  Europe  have  said  that  the  in- 
quisitors condemned  Don  Carlos,  the  best  way  of  disproving 
it,  is  to  relate  the  facts  as  they  occurred. 

Don  Carlos  was  born  at  Valladolid,  on  the  8tli  of  July  in 
].;4.3,  and  lost  his  mother,  Maria  of  Portugal,  four  days 
after  his  birth.  Charles  V.  scarcely  ever  saw  him  until  the 
year  1.3,37,  when  ho  a])clicated  and  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Juste  in  Estremadura.  He  visited  his  grandson  in 
imssing:  throutrh  Valladolid.  It  is  not  true  that  Charles  V. 
educated  Don  Carlos,  and  formed  his  mind  ;  but  during  his 
various  journeys  he  gave  him  jrood  preceptors.  The  young 
prince  was  nine  years  old,  and  his  father  was  on  the  point  of 
embarking  for  England,  when  the  emperor  wrote  a  letter 
from  Germany,  dated  the  3rd  of  July,  1.354,  in  which  he 
speaks  (among  other  tutors  intended  for  his  grandson)  of 
Don  Honore  de  Juan,  one  of  the  greatest  humanists  of  his 
age,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Osma*.  It  is  evident  that 
Don  Carlos  was  not  fond  of  learninoj,  bv  a  letter  from   his 

♦  Fatlior  Kirrlier  has  insorto<l  tliis  letter  in  his  work  called   Principis 
Christiaiii  Arcketipon  Politic  urn. 
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&tber«  dated  Brussels,  15th  of  March,  1558,  in  which  he 
thanks  the  preceptor  for  the  trouble  be  took  to  give  his 
pupil  a  taste  for  reading,  and  to  inculcate  moral  principles; 
he  desires  him  to  pursue  the  same  plan,  adding,  that  "  though 
Don  Carlos  may  not  profit  by  it  so  much  as  he  ought,  it  will 
not  be  entirely  useless.  I  have  also  written  to  Don  Garcia 
to  pay  particular  attention  in  selecting  those  who  see  and 
visit  the  prince  ;  it  will  be  better  to  put  a  taste  for  study 
into  his  head  than  many  other  things*."  Philip  had  im- 
bibed a  very  disadvantageous  opinion  of  his  son's  character ; 
be  had  been  informed  that  the  prince  amused  himself  with 
cutting  the  throats  of  the  young  rabbits  which  were  brought 
to  him,  and  that  he  appeared  to  take  pleasure  in  seeing  them 
expire.  Fabian  Estrada  relates  that  the  same  thing  was  re- 
marked by  a  Venetian  ambassador  f. 

War  had  been  declared  between  France  and  Spain,  and 
the  two  powers  were  on  the  point  of  giving  battle  in  August, 
1558,  but  at  the  same  time  were  negotiating  a  peace  in  the 
secret  conference  held  at  the  Abbey  of  Corpans.  One  of  the 
articles  states  that  Don  Carlos,  when  he  arrived  at  a  proper 
age,  should  marry  Isabella,  daughter  to  Henry  II.,  King  of 
France:  the  prince  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
princess  twelve.  This  circumstance,  and  the  custom  observed 
at  that  period,  of  keeping  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  secret 
till  its  conclusion,  entirely  disproves  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  love  of  the  young  princess,  which  is  the  more  improbable, 
as  she  had  never  even  seen  the  prince's  picture,  and  very  uq« 
favourable  accounts  of  his  education  had  been  received. 
Charles  V.,  after  his  retirement,  had  been  heard  to  say,  that 
he  thought  his  grandson  shewed  a  very  vicious  disposition. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  education  given  him  by  his 
uncle  and  aunt,  Maximilian,  King  of  Bohemia,  afterwards 

*  Kircher  has  inserted  the  whole  of  this  letter  in  the  work  before  men- 
tioned. 
t  Estrada :  Decades  of  the  War  of  Flanders.    Decade  i.  b.  7.'a 
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Emperor,  andJane  of  Austria.  They  paid  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  health  of  DonCarlos,  bat  neglected  to  reprew  his 
▼iolent  inclinationty  and  confided  the  care  of  forming  hit  cha- 
racter to  his  governor,  his  roaster,  and  his  principal  chapUun. 

The  secret  preliminaries  only  preceded  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Cambray  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1559.  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  died  during  the  in- 
terval, and  Philip  II.,  being  then  a  widower,  and  only  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  while  Don  Carlos  was  scarcely  fourteen, 
Henry  II.  thought  it  better  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the 
king.  The  marriage  of  Isabella  to  Philip  was  therefore 
agreed  upon  in  the  twenty-seventh  article,  and  the  secret 
article  in  the  preliminiaries  was  not  mentioned. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Toledo,  on  the  2nd  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1560.  The  general  Cortes  of  the  kingdom  was  then 
held :  the  members  took  the  oaths  of  fidelity  to  Don  Carlos, 
and  acknowledged  him  as  the  successor  to  the  crown,  on  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month.  The  young  queen  could  not  at- 
tend this  ceremony,  as  she  was  attacked  by  the  small-poz  a 
few  days  after  her  marriage.  Don  Carlos  had  also  fallen  sick 
of  the  quartan  fever,  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the 
queen  in  Spain.  Although  this  disorder  did  not  prevent  him 
from  riding  on  horseback,  and  attending  at  the  assembly  of 
the  Cortes,  it  appears,  from  cotemporary  writers,  that  it 
rendered  him  thin,  weak,  and  pale.  This  circumstance  makes 
it  improbable  that  he  was  handsome,  and  renders  the  journey 
which  Mercier  pretends  that  he  made  to  meet  the  queen  at 
Alcala,  extremely  doubtful. 

When  she  became  convalescent,  Isabella  must  certainly 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  neglected  education  of 
Don  Carlos,  his  bad  principles,  and  his  insupportable  pride. 
She  could  not  be  ignorant  how  ill  he  treated  his  attendants ; 
that  when  he  was  angry  he  broke  anything  he  could  seixe ; 
and  she  was  probably  informed  of  his  behaviour  to  the  Duke 
of  Alvai  at  the  assembly  of  the  Cortes.    The  duke  had  the 
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entire  regulation  of  eyerjrtliing  relating  to  the  ceremonies, 
and  was  so  much  occupied,  that  he  forgot  to  attend  Don 
Carlos,  when  he  ought  to  have  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity. 
He  was  sought  for,  and  found,  but  the  young  prince  was 
furious,  and  insulted  him  so  grossly,  that  he  almost  made 
him  forget  the  respect  which  was  due  to  him.  The  king 
compelled  Don  Carlos  to  make  an  apology  to  the  duke  ;  but 
it  was  too  late,  they  hated  each  other  mortally  all  their 
lives. 

I  have  not  found,  in  the  MSS.  I  have  examined,  anything 
which  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  Don  Carlos  was  in 
love  with  the  queen ;  the  opinion  must  have  been  founded  on 
the  article  in  the  secret  preliminaries,  which,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose,  the  prince  was  never  acquainted  with.  He  had 
scarcely  recovered,  and  the  queen  was  still  in  a  state  of  con* 
valescence,  when  the  king  sent  him  to  Alcala  de  Henares* 
He  was  accompanied  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  his  uncle,  and 
by  Alexander  Famese,  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Parma,  his 
cousin ;  his  governor,  master,  and  almoner,  also  attended 
him,  with  other  domestics.  The  king  expected  that  this 
journey  would  restore  the  health  of  his  son,  and  also  wished 
that  he  should  apply  himself  to  his  studies,  for  he  did  not 
yet  understand  Latin.  Don  Houord  de  Juan  perceived  his 
dislike  to  learning  foreign  languages,  and  therefore  gave  him 
his  lessons  in  Spanish. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1552,  Don  Carlos,  who  was  then  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  fell  down  the  staircase  of  his  palace,  and 
received  several  wounds,  principally  in  the  spine  and  head, 
some  of  which  appeared  to  be  mortal.  As  soon  as  the  king 
was  informed  of  the  accident,  he  set  off  for  the  palace,  that  he 
might  give  him  every  assistance,  and  ordered  all  the  arch* 
bishops,  and  other  superior  ecclesiastics  of  the  kingdom,  to 
offer  up  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  his  son.  The  king,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  already  at  the  point  of  death,  sent  for  the 
body  of  the  blessed  Diego,  a  lay  Franciscan,  by  which  it 
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was  said  that  many  miracles  had  been  performed.  This 
body  was  laid  on  that  of  Don  Carlos,  and  as  he  began  to  re- 
cover from  that  time,  it  was  attributed  to  the  protection  of 
St.  Diego,  who  was  canonized  a  short  time  after,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Philip  II.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  prince  was 
attended  by  the  celebrated  Don  Andrea  Basilio,  the  king's 
physician,  who  opened  his  skull,  freed  it  from  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  which  had  accumulated,  and  thus  saved 
his  life;  but  he  never  entirely  recovered,  and  was  subject  to 
pains  and  weakness  in  the  head,  which  prevented  him  from 
studying,  and  by  producing  a  disorder  in  his  ideas,  rendered 
his  character  still  more  insupportable. 

Don  Carlos  returned  to  court  in  1.304,  emancipated  from 
his  masters:  Philip  recompensed  Don  Honore  de  Juan,  by 
making  him  Bisliop  of  Osma.  Tlie  solid  piety  and  amiable- 
ness  of  this  prelate  had  inspired  Don  Carlos  with  an  aflfec- 
tion,  which  their  separation  did  not  interrupt :  this  is  proved 
by  his  letters,  which  do  not  give  a  very  advantageous  idea 
of  his  capacity  or  information.  He  often  left  sentences  im- 
perfect, and  a  different  meaning  might  be  inferred  from  them 
from  what  he  wislied  to  express.  The  following  is  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  prelate  : — 

"  To  my  master  the  bishop. — My  master  :  I  have  received 
your  letter  in  the  wood  :  I  am  well.  God  knows  how  much 
I  should  have  been  delighted  to  go  to  see  you  with  the 
queen*  :  let  me  know  how  you  were,  and  if  there  was  much 
expense.  I  went  from  Alameda  to  Buitrago,  which  appeared 
to  me  very  well.  I  went  to  the  wood  in  two  davs  ;  I  re- 
turned here  in  two  davs,  where  I  have  been  from  Wednes- 
day  till  to  day,  I  am  well ;  I  finish.  From  the  country, 
June  2d.  My  best  friend  in  this  world.  I  will  do  every 
thing  that  you  wish  :  I,  the  Prince."  He  finishes  another 
letter,  dated  on  St.  John's  day,  in  the  same  terms. 

♦  Tills  refers  to  tlic  queen's  juurney  tti  Bayonjie,  to  confer  with  her 
mother  on  the  poHtical  alfairs  of  the  League.     It  took  place  in  15(55. 
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Don  Carlos  was  so  much  attached  to  the  bishop,  that  he 
obtained  a  brief  from  the  Pope,  granting  him  permission  to 
reside  half  the  year  in  Madrid,  that  he  might  enjoy  his  so« 
ciety;  but  the  infirmities  of  Don  Honors  prevented  him  from 
making  use  of  the  permission,  and  soon  caused  his  death. 
This  preUte  availed  himself  of  the  attachment  of  Don  Carlos 
to  give  him  good  advice  :  the  prince  appears  to  have  received 
it  as  he  ought,  but  his  conduct  was  not  improved  by  it.  He 
gave  himself  up  without  restraint  to  the  impetuosity  of  his 
{>a8sions.  Some  instances  may  undeceive  those  who  approve 
the  pompous  eulogium  bestowed  on  the  talents  and  gene- 
rosity of  Don  Carlos,  by  St.  Real,  Mercier,  and  others. 

One  day,  when  the  prince  was  hunting  in  the  wood  of 
Aceoa,  he  was  in  such  a  passion  with  his  governor,  Don 
Garcia  de  Toledo,  that  he  rode  after  him  to  beat  him.  Don 
Garcia,  fearing  that  he  should  be  forced  to  forget  the  respect 
due  to  his  prince,  took  flight,  and  did  not  stop  till  he  reached 
Madrid,  where  Philip  II.  bestowed  several  favours  on  him 
to  induce  him  to  forget  the  insult  he  had  received :  he,  how- 
ever, requested  to  be  dismissed,  and  the.  king  appointed  in 
his  place  Rug  Gomez  de  Sylva,  Prince  of  Evoli.  This 
nobleman  was  also  subjected  to  the  most  disagreeable  scenes 
from  the  violent  fits  of  rage  to  which  Don  Carlos  gave 
Ivay*. 

Don  Diego  Espinosa  (afterwards  a  Cardinal,  and  Bishop 
of  Siguenza,  Inquisitor-general  and  CounseUor  of  State)  was 
the  president  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  banished  from 
Madrid  a  comedian  named  CisneroSy  at  the  time  when  h« 
was  about  to  perform  in  a  comedy  in  the  apartment  of  Don 
Carloe.  The  prince  desired  the  president  to  suspend  the  sen* 
tence  nntil  after  the  representation ;  but  receiving  an  unik- 
vourable  answer,  he  ran  after  him  in  the  palace  with  a  poin- 
ard  in  his  hand.  In  a  transport  of  rage  he  insulted  him  pub- 
licly, saying  to  him,   '^  What,  is  a  little  priest  like  that,  who 

*  Cabrera :  History  of  Philip  II.,  chap.  28. 
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dares  to  oppose  mo,  and  prevent  Cisneros  from  doing  as  I 
wish  ?  By  the  life  of  my  father,  I  will  kill  you  !"  He  would 
have  done  so,  if  some  grandees  who  were  present  had  not  in- 
terposed, and  if  the  president  had  not  retired  *. 

Don  Alphonso  de  Cordova,  brother  of  the  Marquis  de 
Nava,  and  the  prince's  chamberlain,  slept  in  his  apartment. 
It  once  happened  that  he  did  not  wake  soon  enough  to  attend 
the  prince  when  he  rung  his  bell;  Don  Carlos  quitted  his 
bed  in  a  fury,  and  attempted  to  throw  him  out  at  the  win- 
dow. Don  Alphonso,  fearing  to  fail  in  respect  to  the  prince 
in  resisting  him,  cried  out,  and  the  servants  immediately  came 
in ;  he  then  repaired  to  the  king's  apartment,  who,  on  being 
informed  of  what  had  passed,  took  him  into  his  own  service  f. 

He  often  struck  his  servants.  His  boot-maker  having  im- 
fortunately  brought  him  a  pair  of  boots  which  were  too  small, 
he  had  them  cut  to  pieces  and  cooked,  and  forced  the  man  to 
eat  them,  which  made  him  so  ill  that  he  nearly  lost  his  life. 
He  persisted  in  going  out  of  the  palace  at  night  contrary  to 
all  advice,  and  in  a  short  time  his  conduct  became  extremely 
scandalous  and  irregular.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
queen  could  be  ignorant  of  all  these  occurrences  ;  and  if  she 
was  acquainted  witli  them,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  she  could  have  any  inclination  for  Don  Carlos. 

In  1565,  Don  Carlos  attempted  to  go  secretly  to  Flan- 
ders, contrary  to  the  will  of  his  father ;  he  was  assisted  in 
this  enterprise  by  the  Count  de  Gelbes  and  the  Marquis  de 
Tabera,  his  chamberlain.  The  prince  intended  to  take  his 
(Tovernor,  the  Prince  d'Evoli,  with  him  (not  considering 
that  he  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  king) ;  he  thought  his 
presence  would  make  it  supposed  that  he  travelled  with  the 
king's  consent.  His  flatterers  procured  fifty  thousand  crowns 
for  him,  and  four  habits  to  disguise  themselves  when  they 

♦  Wander-Harner :    History  of  Philip  If.,  p.  115.     Cabrera:   Prudence 
of  Philip  II.,  b.  vii.  chap.  22. 
t  Cabrera.     Ibid,  cliap.  2S. 
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left  Madrid :  they  were  persuaded  that  if  the  Prioce  d'EvoIi 
began  the  journey,  he  would  be  obliged  to  go  on,  or  that 
they  might  get  rid  of  him ;  but  that  able  politician  baffled 
this  scheme  in  the  manner  related  by  Cabrera  in  his  Life  of 
PhUip  II. 

The  Bishop  of  Osma  being  informed  of  the  irregular  con- 
duct of  Don  Carlos*  and  haying  also  received  private  orders; 
from  the  king,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  him*,  directing  him* 
how  to  behave  to  the  king's  ministers,  and  demonstrating 
the  incalculable  evils  that  would  arise  from  a  different  line 
of  conduct.  He  took  particular  pains  to  avoid  an  insinua- 
tion that  the  prince  stood  in  need  of  these  admonitions.  Don. 
Carlos  received  the  letter  with  the  respect  he  always  shewed 
for  the  worthy  prelate,  but  he  did  not  follow  his  advice,  and 
had  given  himself  up  to  the  greatest  excesses,  when  he  learnt 
that  his  father  had  bestowed  the  government  of  Flanders  oa 
the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  duke  went  to  take  leave  of  the 
prince,  who  told  him  that  the  government  was  more  suitable 
to  the  heir  of  the  crown.  The  duke  replied,  that  doubtless 
the  king  did  not  wish  to  expose  him  to  the  dangers  which  he 
would  incur  in  the  Low  Countries  from  the  quarrels  which 
had  arisen  between  the  principal  noblemen.  This  reply,  in- 
stead of  appeasing  Don  Carlos,  irritated  him  still  more ;  he 
drew  his  dagger,  and  endeavoured  to  stab  the  duke,  crying, 
/  vnll  soon  prevent  you  from  going  to  Flanders f  for  I  toiU 
stab  you  to  the  heart  before  you  shall  go.  The  duke  avoided 
the  blow  by  stepping  back ;  the  prince  continued  the  attack, 
and  the  duke  had  no  means  of  escaping  but  by  seizing  Don 
Carlos  in  his  arms^  and  although  their  strength  was  very  un- 
equal, he  succeeded  in  arresting  the  blows  of  this  madman. 
As  Don  Carlos  still  struggled,  the  duke  made  a  noise  in  the 
apartment,  and  the  chamberlains  entered ;  the  prince  then 
made  his  escape,  and  reUred  to  his  cabinet  to  await  the  result 

*  Kircher  i  Vide  ihe  Worl^before  mentioned,  B.  ii.  Chap.  2. 

2C 
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of  this  scene,  which  could  not  but  be  disagreeable  if  the  king 
was  informed  of  it*. 

The  vices  of  Don  Carlos  could  not  destroy  the  affection  of 
the  Em^^eror  of  Germany,  his  uncle,  or  that  of  the  Empress 
Maria,  his  aunt.  Tliese  sovereigns  wished  to  marry  him  to 
Anne  of  Austria,  their  daughter  :  this  princess  had  been 
known  to  Don  Carlos  from  her  earliest  years,  as  she  was 
born  at  Cigales  in  Spain  in  1549.  Philip  consented  to  this 
marriage  ;  but  fearing,  perhaps,  to  make  his  niece  miserable 
if  the  character  and  morals  of  Don  Carlos  did  not  change, 
he  proceeded  in  the  affair  with  his  usual  tardiness.  On  the 
contrary,  as  soon  as  the  prince  was  informed  of  what  was  in 
contemplation,  he  wished  to  marry  his  cousin  immediately; 
and  for  that  purpose  resolved  to  go  to  Germany  without  the 
consent  of  his  father,  hoping  that  his  presence  at  Vienna 
would  induce  the  emperor  to  overcome  all  difficulties.  Full 
of  this  idea,  he  employed  himself  in  the  execution  of  his 
design,  and  was  assisted  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Berg,  the  Counts  Horn  and  Egmont,  and  by  the 
Baron  de  Montigny,  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  in  Flan- 
ders. Don  Carlos  must  be  also  included  among  the  victims 
of  this  conspiracy  f. 

The  Marquis  de  Berg  and  the  Baron  de  Montigny  were 
sent  to  Madrid  as  the  deputies  of  the  provinces  of  Flanders, 
with  the  consent  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  then  governess  of 
the  Low  Countries,  to  arrange  some  points  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  other  circumstances 
which  had  caused  disturbances.  These  deputies  discovered 
the  prince's  intention  ;  they  endeavoured  to  confirm  him  in 
his  resolution,  and  offered  to  assist  him :  it  was  necessary  to 
make  use  of  an  intermediate  person  in  this  affair,  and  they 
had  recourse  to  M.  de  Vendome,  the  king's  chamberlain. 
They  promised  Don  Carlos  to  declare  him  chief  governor  of 

*  Estrada :  Wars  of  Flanders,  Decade  i.  b.  7. 
t  Cnbrcra :  Hist.  Philip  If.     B.  vii.  Chap.  28. 
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the  Low  Countries)  if  be  would  allow  liberty  of  opinion  in 
religion.  Ghregorio  Leti  speaks  of  a  letter  from  Don  Carlos 
to  the  Count  d'Egmonty  which  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  Was  the  cause  of  the  execution  of 
the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  :  the  Prince  of  Orange  made 
his  escape.  At  the  same  time  the  goyemment  was  preparing 
(though  by  indirect  means)  the  punishment  of  the  deputies  in 
Spaiil. 

The  prince  did  not  accept  the  money  offered  by  thesb 
noblemen  for  his  journey,  and  the  steps  he  took  to  obtun  it 
himself,  occasioned  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy.  He 
wrote  to  almost  all  the  grandees  of  Bpain,  to  request  their 
assistance  in  an  enterprise  which  he  had  planned.  He  re- 
ceived favourable  answers;  but  most  of  them  contained  the 
condition,  that  the  enterprise  diotdd  not  be  directed  against 
the  king.  The  Admiral  of  Castile  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  precaution.  The  mysterious  mlence  iii  which  this  scheme 
was  wrapped,  and  his  knowledge  of  die  small  share  of  under- 
atandiug  possessed  by  Don  Carlos,  made  him  suspect  that 
the  enterprise  was  criminal. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  danger,  the  admiral  remitted  the 
princess  letter  to  the  king,  who  had  already  been  informed 
of  the  afiair  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  to  whom  Don  Carlos 
liad  communicated  it.  Some  persons  suspected  that  the 
assassination  of  the  king  formed  part  of  the  conspiracy,  but 
the  letters  only  prove  the  attempt  to  obtain  money.  Don 
Ckrlos  had  taken  into  his  confidence  Garcia  Alvarez  Osorio, 
his  valet-de-chambre,  and  commissioned  him  to  give  expla- 
nations of  the  design  alluded  to  in  the  letters  which  he  car- 
ried. This  confidant  made  several  journeys  to  Valladolid, 
Burgos,  and  other  cities  in  Castile,  in  pursuance  of  his 
master's  plan. 

The  prince  did  not  obtain  as  much  money  as  he  required, 
and  on  the   1st  of  December,  1567,  wrote  to  Osorio  from 

Madrid;  the  letter  was  countersigned  by   his  secretary, 

8C2 
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Martin  de  GhuUelu.  He  mp  that  he  had  only  reoMved  ax 
thootand  ducats  on  all  the  promisee  and  letters  of  change 
which  had  been  negotiated  in  Castile,  and  that  he  wanted 
six  hundred  thousand  for  the  plan  in  qnestion.  In  order  to 
procure  this  sum  he  sent  him  twelve  blank  letters  >  signed  bjr 
himself,  and  with  the  same  date,  that  he  might  fill  them  np 
with  the  names  and  surnames  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  remitted :  he  also  ordered  him  to  go  to  Seville,  and 
make  use  of  these  letters*. 

As  the  hopes  of  succeeding  in  his  plan  increased,  Don  Carlos 
gave  way  to  more  criminal  thoughts,  and  before  Christmas 
in  the  same  year  he  had  formed  the  design  of  murdering  his 
fiither.  He  acted  without  any  plan  or  discretion,  and  by  the 
little  pains  he  took  to  conceal  his  secret  and  secure  himself 
from  danger,  proved  that  his  resolution  was  that  of  a  mad- 
man,  rather  than  of  a  villain  and  a  conspirator. 

Philip  IL  was  at  the  Escurial,  and  all  the  royal  fomily  at 
Madrid ;  they  were  to  confess  and  take  the  sacrament  on 
Sunday  the  2Sth  of  December,  which  was  Innocents*  Day. 
This  was  a  custom  established  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  to 
obtain  a  jubilee  granted  to  the  kings  of  Spain  by  the 
Popes.  Don  Carlos  confessed  on  the  27th  to  his  confessor  in 
ordinary.  Pray  Diego  de  Chaves  (afterwards  confessor  to  the 
king.)  The  prince  soon  after  told  several  persons,  that  having 
declared  his  intenUon  of  killing  a  man  of  very  h^h  rank,  his 
confessor  had  refused  to  give  him  absolution,  because  he 
would  not  promise  to  renounce  his  intention.  Don  Carlos 
sent  for  other  priests,  but  received  the  same  refusal  from 
them  all.  He  then  endeavoured  to  exact  a  promise  from  Pray 
Juan  de  Tobar,  prior  of  the  Convent  of  the  Dominicans  of 
Atocluif  to  give  him  an  unconsecrated  wafer  at  the  sacra- 
ment ;  he  wished  to  make  it  appear  that  he  could  approach 
the  altar  as  well  as  Don  John  of  Austria,  Alexander  Pameee, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ro}'al  femily.    The  prior  perceived  that 

Waader-Hsmeo :  Life  of  Don  Jolm  of  Aattria,  Book  i. 
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the  prince  uras  a  madman,  and  in  that  persuasion  he  asked 
who  the  person  was  that  he  wished  to  assassinate,  adding,  if 
he  was  made  acquainted  with  his  rank  it  might  induce  him 
not  to  require  the  renunciation  of  his  design.  This  was  a 
bold  proposition,  but  the  prior  only  wished  to  make  Don 
Garlos  name  the  individual,  and  he  succeeded.  The  unfor- 
tunate Don  Carlos  did  not  hesitate  to  name  the  king,  and . 
afterwards  made  the  same  declaration  to  his  uncle,  Don 
John.  One  of  the  prince's  ushers,  who  witnessed  all  that 
passed,  has  given  a  faithful  relation  of  it.  As  it  is  of  g^reat 
importance,  and  has  never  been  printed,  a  copy  of  it  is  in* 
serted  in  the  account  of  the  arrest  of  Don  CSarlos,  at  which 
he  was  also  present. 

Garcia  Alvarez  Osorio  soon  procured  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  at  Seville,  and  Don  Carlos  prepared  to  commence  hia 
journey  towards  the  middle  of  January,  1568.  He  requested 
his  uncle,  Don  Johut  to  accompany  him  according  to  a  pro- 
mise  he  had  made  when  informed  of  his  design.  Don  Carlos 
made  many  promises  to  his  uncle,  who  replied  that  he  was 
ready  to  do  whatever  he  thought  proper,  but  that  he  feared 
the  journey  could  not  take  place,  on  account  of  the  danger 
they  would  incur.  Don  John  informed  the  king,  who  was 
at  the  Escurial,  of  this  circumstance ;  Philip  consulted  several 
theologians  and  jurisconsults  to  ascertain  if  he  could  consci- 
entiously continue  to  feign  ignorance,  in  order  to  cause  his 
son  to  perform  his  journey.  Martin  d*Alpizcueta  (so  cele- 
brated under  the  title  of  the  Doctor  de  Navarro)  was  one 
of  the  persons  consulted ;  he  advised  the  king  not  to  allow 
Don  Carlos  to  depart,  urging  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  so- 
vereign to  avoid  eivil*  wars,  whioh  were  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  such  a  journey,  as  the  loyal  subjects  of  Flanders 
might  go  to  war  with  the  rebels.  Cabrera  says  that  Melchior 
Cano  was  likewise  consulted  in  this  affiur*,  but  Fray  Mel- 
chior died  in  1560. 

•  Cabma:  Hirt. PhOip II.  Book?n.ChBp..8S. 
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The  prince  communicated  his  intentions  to  Fray  Piego  de 
Chaves,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  but  without 
success.  Don  Carlos  went  to  make  a  visit  to  the  wife  of 
Don  Louis  de  Cordova,  the  king's  master  of  the  horse.  This 
lady  discovered,  from  some  expressions  which  dropped  from 
Don  Carlos,  that  he  was  prepared  to  depart,  and  immedi- 
ately informed  her  husband,  who  was  at  the  Escurial  with 
the  king,  and  who  gave  the  letter  to  his  majesty.  At  last, 
on  the  17th  January,  1568,  Don  Carlos  sent  an  order  to  Don 
Ramon  de  Tasis,  director-general  of  the  posts,  to  have  eight 
horses  ready  for  him  on  the  following  night.  Tasis,  fearing 
that  this  order  covered  some  mystery,  and  knowing  the 
prince's  character,  replied  that  all  the  post-horses  were  en- 
gaged, and  gained  sufficient  time  to  inform  the  king.  Don 
Carlos  sent  a  more  peremptory  order,  and  Tasis,  who  dreaded 
his  violence,  sent  all  the  post-horses  out  of  Madrid,  and 
repaired  to  the  Escurial.  The  king  went  to  the  Pardo  (a 
castle  about  two  leagues  from  Madrid),  where  Don  John 
joined  him.  Don  Carlos,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  father's 
removal,  wished  to  have  a  conference  with  his  uncle,  and  went 
as  far  as  Rrfa/nar*^  whence  he  sent  for  him  to  come  to  him. 
The  prince  recounted  all  the  arrangements  for  his  journey. 
Don  John  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  set  out  with  him,  but 
as  soon  as  he  left  him,  he  returned  to  the  king  to  tell  him 
all  that  he  had  heard.  The  king  immediately  went  to  Madrid, 
where  he  arrived  a  few  minutes  after  Don  Carlos  f. 

The  arrival  of  the  king  altered  the  measures  of  Don  Carlos, 
and  prevented  him  from  insisting  upon  having  horses  that 
night.  Louis  Cabrera  has  given  some  details  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  arrest,  but  I  prefer  inserting  the  account  of 
the  affair,  which  was  written  by  the  usher  a  few  days  after, 

**The  prince,  my  master,^^  says  he,  **  had  been  for  some 

♦  Rctamar  is  a  place  situated  half-way  between  Madrid  and  the  Pardo. 
t  Cabrera,  Bookvii.  Chap.  22. — Wander-Hamen :  Life  of  Don  John 
f  Austria,  Book  i. 
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days  unable  to  take  a  moment's  rest;  he  was  continually 
repeating  that  he  wished  to  kill  a  man  whom  he  hated* 
He  informed  Don  John  of  Austria  of  his  design^  but  con* 
cealed  the  name  of  the  person.    The  king  went  to  the  Escu- 
rialj  and  sent  for  Don  John.    The  subject  of  their  converse 
tion  IS  not  known ;  it  was  supposed  tp  be  concerning  th^ 
prince's  sinister  designs.    Don  John,  doubtless,  revealed  ^11 
he  kneWt    The  king  soon  after  sent  post  for  the  DocU^ 
Velasoo ;  h^  spoke  to  him  of  his  plans^  and  the  works  at  th0 
fiscurial,  gave  his  orderf ,  and  added  that  he  should  not  r^ 
turn  immediately.    At  this  time  happened  the  day  of  jubilee, 
which  t|i9  (Bourt  was  in  the  habit  of  gaining  at  Christmas ; 
the  prince  went  on  the  Saturday  evening  to  the  Convent  of  St. 
Jerome*.    I  was  in  attendance  about  his  person.    His  royal 
highx^ess  confessed  at  the  convent,  but  could  j|Ot  obtain  ab- 
solution, on  account  of  bis  evil  intentions.     He  applied  tp 
another  confessor,  who  also  refused.  The  prince  said  to  hin^ 
*  Decide  more  quickly.^  The  monk  replied,  ^  Let  your  highness 
cause  this  case  to  be  discussed  by  learned  men.''  It  was  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening;  the  prince  sent  his  carriage. for  the 
theologians  of  the  eonvent  of  Atocha  f.    Fourteen  came,  two 
and  tW4S ;  he  sent  us  to  Madrkl  to  f<^tch  the  monks  Albarado^ 
on^  an  Augustine,  the  other  a  Maturin ;  hp  disputed  with 
them  all,  and  obstinately  persisted  in  desiring  to  be  absolved, 
always  repeating  that  he  hated  a  man  until  he  had  killed  him« 
AU  these  monks  declaring  that  it  was  impossible  to  comply 
with  the  prince's  request,  he  then  wished  that  they  should 
give  bim  an  unconsecrated  wafer,  that  the  court  might  ber 
Ueve  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  same  duties  as  the  rest  of  the 
royal  fiimily  •  This  proposal  threw  the  monks  into  the  greatest 
consternation.   Many  other  delicate  points  were  discussed  in 
this  conference,  which  I  am  not  permitted  to  repeat.    Every- 

* 

*  St.  Jerome  is  a  moisster/  of  tiie  order  of  JeroiiiimteSr  founded  bf 
Henry  IV.  Near  this  monastery  is  tbe  old  royal  palace  called  Buen 
ReSwo. 

t  Atocha  is  a  Conrent  of  Dominicans  near  BuenRetiro^  on  theesst  side. 
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thing  went  wrong ;  the  prior  of  the  Conyent  of  Atocka  took 
the  prince  aside,  and  endeaToured  to  learn  the  quality  of  the 
person  he  wished  to  kill.  He  replied  that  he  was  a  man  of  yery 
high  rank,  and  said  no  more.  At  last  the  prior  deceived  him, 
■ftyuig'  *  ^y  Lordf  tell  me  what  man  it  u;  it  may,  perhaps^ 
be  possible  to  give  ycu  abtclution  according  to  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  your  highness  wishes  to  take.*  The  prince  then 
declared  that  it  was  the  king,  his  father,  whom  he  hated,  and 
that  he  would  have  his  life.  The  prior  then  said,  calmly, 
*  Does  your  highness  intend  to  kill  the  king  yourself ^  or  to 
employ  some  person  to  do  it  V  The  prince  persisted  so  firmly 
in  hb  resolution,  that  he  could  not  obtain  absolution,  and 
lost  the  jubilee.  This  scene  lasted  until  two  hoars  after 
midnight;  all  the  monks  retired  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
particularly  the  prince's  confessor.  The  next  day  I  accom- 
panied the  prince  on  his  return  to  the  palace,  and  informa- 
tion was  sent  to  the  king  of  all  that  had  passed. 

*'  The  monarch  repaired  to  Madrid  on  Saturday* ;  the  next 
day  he  went  to  hear  mass  in  public,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  and  .the  princes  f.  Don  John,  who  was  ill  with 
vexation,  went  to  visit  Don  Carlos  on  that  day,  who  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  shut,  and  asked  him  what  had  been  the  sub« 
ject  of  his  conversation  with  the  king.  Don  JkAol  refdied 
that  it  was  about  the  galleys  }.  The  prince  asked  him  many 
questions  to  find  out  something  more,  and  when  he  found 
that  his  uncle  would  not  be  more  explicit,  he  drew  his 
sword.  Don  John  retreated  to  the  door';  finding  it  shut,  he 
stood  on  his  defence,  and  said, '  Stop^  your  highness.*  Those 
who  were  outside  having  heard  him,  opened  the  doors,  and 
Don  John  retired  to  his  hotel.     The  prince  feeling  indi»- 

^.'  Tbii  FM  not  the  Sstordsy  following,  irhich  wm  the  Srd  of  JaiBusrf» 
1508,  but  on  the  17th  of  January,  the  day  before  Don  Carloa  was  arrested. 

t  The  princet  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  then  at  Madrid,  also  Don 
John  of  Austria  and  Alexander  Famese. 

t  Some  e^alleya  which  were  then  bein|^  prepared  under  the  command  of 
Don  John 
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posed  9  went  to  bed)  where  he  remained  till  six  in  the  even- 
ing ;  he  then  rose  and  put  on  a  dresang-gown.  As  he  was 
still  fluting  at  eight  o'clock,  h^  sent  for  a  boiled  capon ;  at 
half-past  nine  he  again  retired  to  bed.  I  was  on  duty  on 
that  day  also,  and  I  supped  in  the  palace. 

**  At  eleven  o'clock  I  saw  the  king  descending  the  stairs; 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  Duke  de  Feria,  the  grand  prior*, 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  guards^  and  twelve  of  his  men : 
the  king  wore  arms  over  his  garments,  and  had  a  helmet  on ; 
he  walked  towards  the  door  where  I  was ;  I  was  ordered  to 
shut  it,  and  not  to  open  it  to  any  person  whatever.^  These 
persons  were  already  in  the  prince's  chamber,  when  he  cried, 
^  Who  is  there  ¥  The  officers  went  to  the  head  of  his  bed,  and 
seised  his  sword  and  dagger.   The  Duke  de  Feria  took  an 
arqnebuse  loaded  with   two  balls  t*     The  prince  having 
uttered  cries  and  menaces,  was  told,  '^  The  Council  of  State 
is  present.*    He  endeavoured  to  seize  his  arms,  and  to  make 
nse  of  them  ;  he  had  already  jumped  out  of  bed  when  the 
king  entered.    His  son  then  said  to  him,  *  What  does  your 
majesty  want  mth  me  ?'    '  You  will  soon  know^   replied 
the  king.    The  door,  and  windows  were  fastened ;  the  king 
told  Don  Carlos  to  remain  quietly  in  that  apartment  until 
he  received  further  orders ;   he  then  called  the  Duke  de 
Feria,  and  said,  *  I  give  the  prince  into  your  care,  thai  you 
may  guard  him  and  take  care  of  him  :*  then  addressing 
Louis  Quijada,  the  Oount  de  Lerma,  and  Don  Rodrigo  de 
Mendoza  it,  he  sakl  to  them,  '  /  commission  you  to  serve 


•  Grand  prior  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  JeruMlem :  his  name  wu 
Don  Antonio  de  Toledo,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Alra,  and  a  eoondllor 
of  state. 

t  The  Duke  de  Feria  wm  captain*g^eneral  of  the  king's  guards,  and 
a  councillor  of  state. 

{  Louis  Quijada  was  Lord  of  Villagwrcia,  son  of  him  who  was  major- 
domo  to  Charles  V.  in  his  retirement.  The  Count  de  Lerma  was  after- 
wards first  duke  and  favourite  of  Philip  HI.  Don  Rodrigo  de  Mendoia 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  d*£roli. 
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and  amuse  the  prince;  do  not  do  anything  he  commands  you 
without  first  informing  me,  I  order  you  all  to  guard  him 
faithfully  J  on  pain  of  being  declared  traitors*'*  At  tliese 
words  the  prince  began  to  utter  loud  cries,  and  said,  '  You 
had  much  better  kill  me^  than  keep  7ne  a  prisoner ;  it  is  a 
great  scandal  to  the  kingdom  :  if  you  do  not  do  it^  I  shall 
know  how  to  kill  myself  J*  The  king  replied,  '  that  he  must 
take  care  not  to  do  so^  because  su.ch  acts  were  only  committed 
by  madmen,^  The  prince  said,  '  Your  majesty  treats  me  so 
illy  that  you  will  force  me  to  come  to  that  extremity ^  either 
from  madness  or  desperation.'*  Some  other  conversatiou 
passed  between  them,  but  nothing  was  decided  on,  because 
neither  the  time  nor  place  permitted  it. 

**  The  king  retired  ;  the  duke  took  the  keys  of  the  doors, 
and  sent  away  the  valets  and  other  servants  of  the  prince 
He  placed  guards  in  the  cabinet,  four  Monteros  d'Espinosay 
four   Spanish    Halberdiers,  and  four   Germans   with  their 
lieutenant.     He  afterwards  came  to  the  door  where  I  was, 
and  placed  there  four  Monteros y  and  four  guards,  and  told 
me  to  retire.    The  keys  of  the  prince's  escrutoires  and  trunks 
were  then  taken  to  the   king  ;   the  beds  of  the  valets  were 
taken  away.     The  Duke  de  Feria,  the  Count  de  Lerma,  and 
Don  Rodrigo,  watched  by  his  highness  that  night ;  he  was 
afterwards  watched  by  two  chamberlains,  who  were  relieved 
every  six  hours.  The  persons  appointed  by  the  king  for  this 
service,  were  the  Duke  de  Feria,  the  Prince  of  Evoli,  the 
prior,  Don   Antonio  de  Toledo,   Louis  Quijada,  the  Count 
dc  Lerma,  Don  Fadriquc  Enriquez.    and   Don  Juan  de  Va- 
lesco*  ;  they  did  not  wear  arms  for  this  service.     The  guards 
did  not  allow  us  to  approach  either  night  or  day.     Two 
chamberlains  prepared  the   table ;   the  major-domo  came  to 
fetch  the  dinner  in  the  court.     No  knives  were  allowed,  the 
meat  ivas  taken  in  already  cut  up.     Mass  was  not   said  in 

♦  Son  of  Don  Gabriel,  Count  de  Siruela, 
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the  princess  apartment,  and  he  has  not  heard,  it  since  he  was 
imprisoned*.. 

.  '*  On  Monday t  the  king  assembled  in  his  apartment  all  the 
counoillors  and  their  presidents;  he  made  to  eaeh  conndl  a 
report  of  the  arrest  of  hk  son ;  he  said  that  it  had  takea 
plaee  for  things  whidi  concerned  the  service  of  God  and  the 
kingdom.  Eye-witnesses  have  assured  ne  that  his  majesty 
shed  tears  in  making  this  recital.  On  Tuesday,  his  majesty 
convoked  in  his  apartment  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
State;  they  remained  there  from  one  o'clock  till  nine  in  the 
evening.  It  is  not  known  what  they  were  occupied  with. 
The  king  made  an  inquest ;  Hoyos  was  the  secretary  t*  The 
king  was  present  at  the  declarations  of  each  witness ;  they 
were  written  down,  and  formed  a  pile  six  indies  in  height* 
He  gave  to  the  council  the  privileges  of  the  MajoraU  §,  ee 
well  as  those  of  the  king  and  prince  of  Castile,  that  they 
might  take  cognisance  of  them. 

'*  The  queen  and  the  princem  were  in  tears  ||*  Don  Juan 
went  to  the  palace  every  evening;  he  went  once  plainly 
dressed  and  in  mourning ;  the  king  reproached  him,  and  told 
him  to  dress  himself  as  usual.  On  the  Monday  above-menr 
tioned  his  majesty  gave  orders  that  all  the  prince's  vakta^ie* 
ehambre  should  retire  to  their  respective  homes,  promising 
to  provide  for  them.  He  caused  Don  Fadrique,  the  admiral's 
brother,  and  the  prince's  major-domo,  and  Don  Juan  de 
Valesco  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  queen.''  Here 
finishes  the  relati&n  of  the  u^er^ 

*  Mass  was  afterwards  said  in  the  prince's  apartment ;  this  shews  that 
the  account  was  written  before  the  Sad  of  Maith,  when  the  eider  wa4 
fiTCB  to  have  it  perfonscd* 

t  The  19th  of  January,  1568. 

X  fioyoM,    His  name  was  Pedro  del  Hoyo. 

i  That  is  of  the  eldest  sons  who  have  the  right  of  succeedinf  toths 
orowo,  which  ii  a  mtt^ormt,  or  a  perpetual  lubstitutioa  bj  the  order  of 
primogeniture. 

I  Jane,  the  king*8  sister,  who  had  brought  up  Don  Garloft  before  h6 
ked  mmSem 
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Philip  II.  saw  very  plainly  that  an  event  of  this  nature 
could  not  long  remain  concealed,  and  would  not  fail  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  He  therefore  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  it  to  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  to  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  several 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  Catherine  of  Austria,  Queen  of 
Portugal,  widow  of  John  III.,  sister  of  Cliarles  V.,  aunt 
and  mother-in-law  of  Philip  II.,  grandmother  of  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoner,  and  aunt  and  grandmother  of  Anne  of  Austria, 
to  whom  he  was  to  have  been  married.  This  relationship  is 
the  reason  why  Philip  calls  her  in  his  letter  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  the  family.  Louis  Cabrera  says,  that  this 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  Empress  of  Germany,  his  sister, 
to  whom  he  also  wrote,  but  the  Queen  of  Portugal  was  the 
only  one  to  whom  the  title  could  be  applied. 

In  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope,  and  dated  from  Madrid 
on  the  20th  of  January,  the  king  says,  that  though  he  is  af- 
flicted, he  has  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  had  done 
his  utmost  to  procure  a  good  education  for  his  son,  and  had 
shut  his  eyes  to  all  that  might  arise  from  his  physical  orga- 
nization ;  but  that  the  service  of  God  and  his  duty  to  his 
subjects  would  no  longer  permit  him  to  tolerate  his  conduct. 
He  finishes  by  promising  to  inform  his  holiness  further  of  the 
affair,  and  asks  his  prayers  for  a  happy  result.  On  the  same 
day  Philip  wrote  another  letter  to  Queen  Catherine,  his 
aunt,  in  which  he  imparts  all  his  paternal  grief.  He  reminds 
lier  that  he  had  already  informed  her  of  some  preceding  cir- 
cumstances which  caused  fears  for  the  future,  and  tells  her 
that  the  arrest  would  not  be  followed  by  any  other  punish* 
ment,  but  that  it  had  been  decided  on  to  put  a  stop  to  his 
irregularities ;  the  letter  to  the  empress  is  in  much  the  same 

terms. 

In  that  which  the  king  addressed  to  the  cities,  he  said, 
that  if  he  only  had  been  a  father,  he  should  never  have  de- 
cided upon  such  a  determination,  but  that  as  a  king  he  could 
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not  do  otherwifle,  and  that  it  was  only  in  acting  thus  that 
he  could  prevent  the  evils  which  his  clemency  would  have 
occasioned.  Diego  de  Colmenares  has  inserted,  in  his  history 
of  Segovia,  the  letter  sent  by  the  king  to  that  city.  All  the 
other  cities  and  the  different  authorities  received  similar 
letters,  which  were  enclosed  in  others  to  the  oorregidprs. 
In  that  to  the  Corregidor  of  Madrid,  Philip  commamds  him 
to  prevent  the  municipality  from  making  representations  in 
fieivour  of  his  son,  since  it  was  not  necessary  that  a  father 
should  be  solicited  to  grant  a  pardon.  He  also  commands 
that,  in  the  reply,  no  detail  of  the  a£5iir  should  be  entered 
into.  On  the  address  from  Murcia,  the  king  (who  had  read 
them  all)  wrote  the  following  note :  *<  TTiis  letter  is  written 
with  prudence  and  reserve.*^  As  it  has  never  been  published, 
and  will  shew  the  style  approved  by  Philip  on  this  occasion, 
it  is  here  inserted. 

*<  Sacred,  Catholic,  and  Royal  Majesty :  -—The  municipality 
of  Murcia  has  received  your  majesty^s  letter,  containing 
your  determination  relating  to  the  imprisonment  of  our 
prince.  The  municipality  kisses  your  majesty's  feet  a  thou- 
sand times  for  the  distinguished  fiivour  shewn  them  in  inform- 
ing them  of  this  event ;  it  is  fully  persuaded  that  the  reasons 
and  motives  which  have  guided  your  majesty  were  so  im- 
portant, and  so  conducive  to  the  public  good,  that  you  could 
not  do  otherwise.  Your  majesty  has  governed  your  kingdom 
BO  well,  maintained  your  subjects  in  such  a  state  of  peace,  and 
caused  religion  to  prosper  so  much«  that  it  is  natural  to  con* 
elude,  that  in  an  affair  which  concerns  you  so  nearly,  your 
majesty  has  only  resolved  on  it  for  the  service  of  God  and  the 
general  welfare  of  your  people.  Nevertheless,  this  city  cannot 
help  experiencing  unfeigned  sorrow,  for  the  important  causes 
which  have  given  fresh  grief  to  your  majesty ;  it  cannot  con- 
sider without  emotion,  that  it  possesses  a  sovereign  sufficiently 
just  and  attached  to  the  good  of  his  kingdom,  to  prefer  it 
before  everything,  and  to  make  him  forget  his  tender  affec- 
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tion  for  his  own  son.  So  great  a  proof  of  love  must  compel 
your  majesty's  subjects  to  testify  their  gratitude  by  their 
submission  and  fidelity.  This  city,  which  has  always  been 
distinguished  for  its  zeal,  will,  at  this  time,  give  a  greater 
proof  of  it  in  immediately  obeying  your  majesty's  com- 
mands. God  preserve  the  royal  and  Catholic  person  of 
your  majesty!  In  the  municipal  council  of  Murcia,  Fe- 
bruary  16th,  1568." 

Pius  v.,  and  all  the  other  persons  to  whom  Philip  had 
written,  replied,  by  interceding  for  his  son.  They  said  it 
might  be  hoped  that  so  striking  an  event  would  be  a  check 
to  the  prince,  and  induce  him  to  alter  his  conduct.  No  one 
made  more  earnest  intercessions  than  Maximilian  II. ;  it  is 
true  that  he  was  more  interested  on  account  of  the  marriage 
intended  for  his  daughter.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  writ- 
ing, but  sent  the  Archduke  Charles  to  Madrid,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interfering.  The  journey  which  the  archduke  was 
obliged  to  make  into  Flanders  and  France,  was  the  osten- 
sible motive  for  that  to  Madrid.  Philip  was  inflexible  ;  he 
not  only  detained  the  prince  as  a  prisoner,  but  proved,  by  the 
following  ordinance,  that  he  intended  to  keep  him  so.  It  was 
confirmed  by  the  secretary  Pedro  del  Hoyo,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  it  confided  to  the  Prince  of  Evoli,  who  was  appointed 
his  lieutentant-general  in  everything  relating  to  the  prince. 
It  was  as  follows  : — 

"The  Prince  of  Evoli  is  the  chief  of  all  the  persons  em- 
ploved  in  the  service  of  the  prince,  in  guarding,  supplying 
him  with  food,  and  in  his  health,  and  other  ways.  He  shall 
cause  the  door  to  be  fastened  by  a  latch,  and  not  locked, 
either  night  or  day,  and  he  shall  not  allow  the  prince 
to  come  out.  His  majesty  appoints  to  guard,  serve,  and  keep 
the  prince  company,  the  Count  de  Lerma,  Don  Francis 
Manriquez,  Don  Rodrigo  de  Benavides,  Don  Juan  de  Borgia, 
Don  Juan  de  Mendoza,  and  Don  Gonzalez  Chacon.  No 
other  individual  (except  the  physician,  the  barber,  and  the 
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numtero  *i  who  hat  the  care  of  the  prince's  person)  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  apartment,  without  the  king's  per* 
mission.  The  Count  de  Lerma  shall  sleep  in  the  chamber 
of  Don  Carlos.  If  he  cannot  do  this^  one  of  his  colleagues 
must  take  his  place ;  one  of  them  shall  watch  all  night ;  this 
duty  they  may  fulfil  in  turns.  During  the  day  they  dball 
endeavour  to  be  all  together  in  the  apartment,  that  Don 
Carlos  may  be  diverted  and  enlivened  by  their  company,  and 
they  shall  not  dispense  with  this  duty,  unless  they  are  com* 
pelled  by  business.  These  noblemen  shall  converse  on 
indifierent  topics  with  the  prince ;  they  shall  take  care  to 
livoid  conversing  on  anything  relating  to  his  affiiir,  and 
as  much  as  possible  all  that  concerns  the  government; 
they  shall  obey  all  the  orders  which  he  gives  for  his  service 
or  satisfaction,  but  they  shall  not  take  charge  of  any  commisr 
sion  from  him  to  people  without.  If  Don  Carlos  happens  to 
speak  of  his  imprisonment,  they  shall  not  answer  him ;  and  they 
Ahall  relate  all  that  passes  to  the  Prince  d'Evoli .  The  king  par- 
ticularly recommends  to  them  (if  they  would  not  &il  in  the 
fidelity  and  obedience  they  have  sworn),  never  to  report 
elsewhere  anything  that  has  heen  said  or  done  in  the  inte^ 
rior,  without  first  obtaining  his  consent ;  if  any  of  them 
hear  the  afiair  spoken  of,  in  the  city,  or  in  particular  houses, 
he  or  they  must  report  it  to  the  king.  Mass  shall  be  said  in  the 
chapel,  and  the  prince  shall  hear  it  from  his  chamber,  in  the 
presence  of  two  of  the  noblemen  who  have  the  care  of  him. 
The  breviary,  hours,  rosary,  and  any  other  books  which  he 
asks  for,  shall  be  given  him,  provided  they  treat  of  nothing  but 
devotion*    The  six  monteros  who  guard  and  serve  the  prince 

*  The  monteroM  are  the  kisg't  hody-ipuid  for  the  night.  AU  the 
indiTldiub  of  this  guard  sre  called  Afofi^erot  de  EtfinoH^  heeause  ^jr 
oaght  to  hare  heen  bom  in  the  borough  called  Espinosa  de  ia  Monteros  : 
this  ii  apriTilege  which  was  granted  to  them,  by  the  sovereign  Count  of 
Castile,  Ferdinand  Gonzalez^  as  a  recompense  for  a  distinguished  act 
of  fidelity. 
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shall  take  the  food  for  his  table  into  the  first  saloon,  to  be 
served  to  his  highness  by  the  noblemen  :  a  ynontero  shall  take 
the  dishes  in   the  second   chamber.     The  inonteros  shall  be 
employed,  and  serve  night  and  day,  according  to  the  regu- 
lations of  Rui  Gomez  de  Sylva.     Two  halberdiers  shall  be 
placed  in   the  porch  of  the  hall,  leading  to  the  court;  they 
shall  not  allow  any  person  to  enter,  without  the  permission  of 
the  Prince  d*Evoli.     In  his  absence,  they  shall  ask  it  of  the 
Count  de  Lerma,  or  of  any  one  of  the  others,  who  is  appointed 
to  act  as  chief  in  their  absence.     Rui  Gomez  de  Sylva  is 
commissioned  to  command,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  the  lieu- 
tenant-captains of  the  Spanish  and  German  guards,  to  place 
eight  or  ten  halberdiers  outside  the  porch.    These  men  shall 
also  mount  guard  at  the  doors  of  the  infantas ;  two  shall  be 
placed  in  the  apartment  of  Rui  Gomez,  from  the  time  when 
the  great  gate  of  the  palace  is  opened,  until  midnight,  when 
the    prince's    chamber    shall   be  closed,  and  the    rnontrros 
commence   their  service.     Each  nobleman    is  permitted  to 
have  a  servant  for  his  own  use ;  he  shall  select  from  his  people 
the  one  he  has  most  confidence  in.  All  these  persons  sliall  make 
oath,  before   the   Prince  d'Evoli,  to  execute  faithfully   the 
regulations  contained  in    this  ordinance.     Rui  Gomez,  and 
the  noblemen  under  his  orders,  shall  inform  the  king  of  any 
negligence  in  this  respect.     The  said  Rui  Gomez  is  com 
manded  to  supply  all  that  shall  be  considered  necessary  in  the 
service,  and  which  has  not  been  stated  in  this  ordinance.    As 
all  the  responsibility  rests  upon  him,  his  orders  must  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  people  under  him.'* 

The  secretary  Hoyo  read  this  ordinance  to  all  the  per- 
sons employed,  and  to  each  in  particular;  they  all  took  the 
oath  required. 

It  has  been  shewn  by  the  recital  of  the  usher,  that  Philip 
gave  orders  for  the  trial  of  his  son.  The  king  having  pro- 
ceeded to  the  interrogation  of  the  witnesses,  by  means  of  the 
secretary  Hoyo,    created  a   special  commission  to   examine 
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into  the  affair.  It  was  composed  of  Cardinal  Espinosa,  the 
inquisitor-general,  the  Prince  of  Evoli,  and  Don  Diego 
Bribiesca  de  Munatones,  a  counsellor  of  Castile:  the  king 
pretiided^  Munatones  was  charged  with  the  instruction  of 
the  process.  Philip,  who  wished  to  give  this  affiiir  the  aii' 
of  a  proceeding  for  a  crime  of  lese-majeste,  caused  to  be 
brought  from  the  royal  archives  of  Barcelona,  the  writing* 
of  a  trial  instituted  by  his  great-great  grand&ther,  John  II.» 
King  of  Arragon  and  Navarre,  against  Charles,  his  eldest 
son.  Prince  of  Biana  and  Oirone,  who  had  already  b^en  ac- 
knowledged as  the  successor  to  the  throne. 

The  ordinance  concerning  the  imprisonment  of  Don  Car* 
los  was  so  strictly  observed,  that  the  queen  and  the  princess 
Jane,  who  wished  to  see  and  console  him,  were  refused  per- 
mission to  do  so  by  the  king.  Philip  was  so  suspicious  of 
every  one,  that  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  captivity,  and  did  hot 
nmke  his  accustomed  excursions  to  Aranquez,  the  Pardo, 
and  the  Escurial.  He  kept  himself  shut  up  in  his  apartment; 
the  least  noise  in  the  street  drew  him  to  the  window,  such 
was  his  dread  of  some  tumult.  He  had  always  suspected  the 
Flemings,  or  other  persons,  of  being  the  prince's  partisans, 
or  at  least  to  affect  it. 

The  unhappy  Don  Carlos,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  con- 
quer his  passions,  could  never  make  use  of  any  means  to 
palliate  his  misfortune.  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  greatest 
impatience,  and  refused  to  confess,  to  enable  himself  to 
fulfil  the  duty  always  performed  by  the  royal  family  on 
Palm  Sunday.  His  old  master,  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  had 
died  in  1566.  The  king  conunanded  the  Doctor  Suarez  de 
Toledo,  his  first  almoner,  to  visit  him,  and  try  to  persuade 
him :  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  though  Don  Carlos  always 
treated  him  with  great  respect.  On  Easter-day,  Suarez 
wrote  a  long  and  touching  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  proved 
by  unanswerable  arguments,  that  his  highness  did  not  tak« 
the  proper  means  of  terminating  the  affair  favourably.  He 

2D 
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represented  that  his  highness  had  no  longer  either  friends  or 
partisans,  and  reminded  him  of  several  scandalous  scenes 
which  had  increased  the  number  of  his  enemies;  he  finishes 
his  letter  in  the  following  terms  :  **  Your  highness  may  easily 
imagine  all  that  will  be  said  when  it  is  known  that  you  do 
not  confess,  and  when  many  other  terrible  things  are  dis- 
covered; some  are  so  much  so,  that  if  it  concerned  any  other 
person  than  your  highnesss,  the  holy  office  would  be  entitled 
to  ifiqiiire  if  you  are  really  a  Christian.  I  declare  to  your 
highness,  with  all  truth  and  fidelity,  that  you  only  expose 
yourself  to  lose  your  rank,  and  (what  is  worse)  your  soul. 
I  am  obliged  to  say,  in  the  grief  and  bitterness  of  my  heart, 
that  there  is  no  remedy,  and  the  only  advice  I  can  give  you, 
IS  to  return  towards  God  and  your  father,  who  is  his  repre- 
sentative on  earth.  If  your  highness  will  follow  my  advice, 
you  will  apply  to  the  president,  and  other  virtuous  persons, 
who  will  not  fail  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  conduct  you  in 
the  right  way."  Tliis  letter  had  no  more  success  than  any 
of  the  other  attempts  ;  the  prince  still  refused  to  confess. 

The  despair  which  Don  Carlos  soon  felt,  made  him  neglect 
all  regularity  in  taking  food  and  rest.  He  became  so  heated 
by  the  rage  which  preyed  on  him,  that  iced  water  (which  he 
used  continually)  had  no  effect  on  him.  He  caused  a  great 
quantity  of  ice  to  be  put  into  his  b«d,  to  temper  the  dryness 
of  his  skin,  which  was  become  insupportable.  He  walked 
about  naked,  and  without  shoes  or  stockings,  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  remained  whole  nights  in  this  state.  In  tlie  month 
of  June,  he  refused  all  nourishment  but  iced  water,  for 
eleven  days,  and  became  so  weak  tliut  it  was  supposed  he 
had  not  long  to  live.  The  king  being  informed,  went  to 
visit  him,  and  addressed  some  words  of  consolation  to  him, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  induce  the  prince  to  eat  more 
than  was  proper  for  him  in  his  weak  state,  and  this  excess 
brought  on  a  malignant  fever,  accompanied  by  a  dangerous 
dysentery.     The  prince  was  attended   by  Doctor  Olivarez, 
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chief  physician  to  the  king ;  lie  went  in  alone  to  the  patient, 
and  when  he  returned,  held  a  consultation  with  the  other 
physicians  of  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  d'Evoli* 

The  preliminary  case,  drawn  by  Don  Diego  Briblesca  de 
Mufiatonesy  was  sufficiently  admnced  in  the  month  of  Julyi 
to  allow  of  a  final  sentenoe,  without  examining  the  criminal^ 
or  to  appoint  a  procurator  for  the  king,  who  in  quality  ol 
fiscal  accused  the  prince  of  the  oriines  stated  in  the  preparatory 
instructian.  No  judicial  notice  was  sent  to  the  prince ;  they 
had  only  the  declarations  of  the  witnesses,  letters,  and  othsr 
papers. 

These  writings  proved  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  Don  Carlos  must  be  condemned  to  death,  fbr*higk 
treason,  on  two  counts:  first,  for  having  attempted  parricide; 
and  secondly,  for  having  framed  a  plan  to  usurp  the  sove* 
reignty  of  Flanders,  by  means  of  a  civil  war.  Mufiatones 
made  a  report  of  this,  and  the  punishments  established  for 
such  crimes,  to  the  king ;  he  added,  that  particular  drcum^ 
dtances,  and  the  rank  of  the  criminal,  might  authorise  his 
majesty  to  declare,  that  general  laws  could  not  afiect  the 
eldest  sons  of  kings,  because  they  were  subject  to  laws  of  a 
higher  nature,  those  which  related  to  policy,  and  the  weliare 
of  the  state ;  lastly,  that  the  monarch  might,  for  the  good 
of  his  subjects,  commute  the  punishment. 

Cardinal  Espinosa  and  the  Prince  of  Evoli  were  of  th^ 

opinion  of  Munatones ;  PhiHp  then  said,  that  his  heart  in« 

dined  him  to  follow  their  advice,  but  that  his  conscience 

wonid  not  permit  him  to  do  so:  that  he  thought  it  would  be 

lar  from  being  a  benefit  to  Spain;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 

thought  it  would  be  the   greatest  misfortune  that  could 

happen  to  his  kingdmn,  to  be  governed  by  a  king  devoid  of 

knowledge,  talents,  judgment,  or  virtue,  full  of  vices  and 

passions,  and,  above  all,  furious,  ferocious  and  sanguinary ; 

that  these  considerations  compelled  him,  notwithstanding  his 

attachment  to  his  son,  and  his  anguish  at  so  terrible  a  sacri- 

2D  2 
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lice,  to  suffer  the  laws  to  take  their  course ;  but  considering 
that  the  health  of  Don  Carlos  was  in  such  a  state  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  prolonging  his  life,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  suffer  him  to  satisfy  himself  in  his  inclinations  in 
eatininj  and  drinking,  since,  from  the  disorder  of  his  ideas,  he 
would  not  fail  to  commit  some  excess,  which  would  lead  him 
to  the  tomb:  that  the  only  thing  which  concerned  him,  was 
the  necessity  of  persuading  his  son  that  his  death  was  inevit- 
able, and  that  in  consequence  he  must  confess  himself  to  en- 
sure salvation  ;  that  this  was  the  greatest  proof  of  affection 
which  he  could  shew  to  his  son  and  the  Spanish  nation. 

This  decision  of  the  king  is  not  mentioned  in  the  writings 
of  the  trial.  There  was  no  sentence  WM'itten  or  signed;  but 
the  secretary  Hoyo,  in  a  note,  says,  that  at  this  period  of  the 
trial  the  prince  died  of  his  malady ^  arid  this  was  the  reason 
uhy  no  sentence  was  pronounced.  The  proof  of  the  fact 
exists  in  other  papers,  in  w4iich  the  curious  anecdotes  of  the 
time  have  been  related.  Although  those  documents  are  not 
authentic,  they  merit  attention,  as  they  were  written  by  per^ 
sons  employed  in  the  king's  palace,  and  accord  with  what 
some  writers  have  insinuated.  It  is  true  that  they  did  think 
proper  not  to  speak  plainly  on  such  delicate  subjects,  but  they 
have  said  enough  to  lead  to  the  truth. 

Cardinal  Espinosa  and  the  Prince  of  Evoli  thouglit  that 
they  should  fulfil  the  intentions  of  Philip  in  hastening  the 
death  of  Don  Carlos  ;  they  agreed  that  the  physician  should 
inform  the  prince  of  his  condition,  without  saying  anything 
of  the  king's  displeasure  or  of  the  trial,  and  that  lie  should 
prepare  him  to  receive  the  exhortations  which  would  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul :  by  these  means  they  hoped 
to  induce  him  to  confess  and  prepare  himself  for  death, 
which  would  put  an  end  to  his  misfortunes. 

The  Prince  of  Evoli  held  a  conference  with  the  Doctor 
Olivares.  He  spoke  to  liim  in  tliat  mvstcrious  and  important 
manner  which  persons  versed  in  the  politics  of  courts  know 
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80  well  how  to  employ,  when  it  is  necessary  to  further  th^ 
▼lews  of  their  sovereign,  or  their  own  designs.  Rui  Gomez 
de  Sylva  was  perfect  in  this  art,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
his  friend  Antonio  Perez,  the  first  secretary  of  state,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  that  passed.  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  says,  that  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  EvoH^  there 
^ould  be  no  one  but  himself  initiated  in  these  mysteries. 

Olivares  perfectly  understood  that  he  was  expected  to: 
execute  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by  the  king ;  an^ 
that  it  was  to  be  done  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  prince's 
honour  should  not  be  affected ;  in  short,  that  his  death  war 
to  appear  natural.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  express 
himself,  so  as  to  inform  the  Prince  of  Evoli  that  he  compre« 
hended  him,  and  considered  it  as  an  order  from  the  king. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  Olivares  ordered  a  medicine  which 
Don  Carlos  took.  Louis  Cabrera,  who  was  employed  in  the 
palace  at  that  time,  and  who  often  saw  Rui  Gomez,  says  in 
his  history  of  Philip  II.,  that  **  this  medicine  did  not  produce 
any  beneficial  effect;  and  the  malady  appearing  to  be  mor- 
tal, the  physician  informed  the  patient,  that  he  must  prepare 
to  die  like  a  good  Christian,  and  receive  the  sacraments." 

The  histories  published  by  Cabrera,  Wander-Hamen,  Op* 
mero  and  Estrada,  all  agree  with  the  secret  memoirs  of 
the  times  which  I  have  read.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  manifesto  against  Philip  II., 
should  impute  to  Um  the  death  of  his  son  *;  that  James  Au* 
gustusde  Thou,  a  French  contemporary  historian,  has  done 
the  same,  from  the  accounts  given  him  by  Louis  de  Foix,  a 
French  architect,  employed  in  building  the  Escurial,  and 
Pedro  Justinian!,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  who  resided  some 
time  in  Spain  ;  although  he  was  mistaken  in  making  the  holy 
office  interfere  in  this  afiair ;  in  supposing  that  the  prince 
died,  in  a  few  hours,  from  poison ;  and  in  advancing  some 

•  Watflon:  History  of  the  lUigfn  of  Philip  If.,  in  English  and  French, 
Appendix. 
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other  errors  on  the  aullioritv  of  his  two  informants*.  It  is 
not  more  surprising  that  the  uutliors  cited  by  Gregorio  Leti 
Lave  stated  things  which  appear  to  be  written  by  the  pen  of 
a  novelist  or  romance  writer,  because  the  death  of  the 
jirince  being  occasioned  by  a  mysterious  medicine,  adminis- 
tered according  to  a  private  order,  no  one  doubted  that  it 
was  caused  by  violence,  and  endeavoured  to  conjecture  how 
it  was  done. 

But  the  truth  is  alwavs  discovered  sooner  or  later,  and 
after  a  century  and  a  half,  we  find  so  many  isolated  facts 
and  accounts  of  this  event,  that  they  produce  conviction,  and 
shew  that  the  death  of  Don  Carlos  had  the  external  appear- 
ances of  a  natural  deatli,  and  that  he  himself  considered  it  to 
be  so.  The  accounts  of  some  foreign  historians,  of  the  result 
of  the  medicine,  have  been  refuted  by  authentic  documents: 
those  of  the  writers,  who  have  composed  romances  under  the 
names  of  histories,  are  equally  disproved.  I  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  relate  the  facts  as  they  occurred. 

Don  Carlos,  on  being  informed  by  Olivares  that  death  was 
approaching,  desired  that  Fray  Diego  de  Chaves,  his  con- 
fessor, might  be  sent  for  :  his  orders  were  executed  on  the 
21st  of  July.  The  prince  commissioned  the  monk  to  ask 
pardon  of  his  father,  in  his  name  :  the  king  sent  to  tell  him, 
that  he  gi*anted  it  with  all  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  blessing, 
and  that  he  hoped  his  repentance  would  obtain  pardon  from 
God.  On  the  same  day  he  received  the  sacraments  of  the 
Eucharist  and  Extreme  Unction  with  great  devotion.  He 
also,  with  the  king's  consent,  made  a  will,  which  was  written 
by  Martin  de  Gatzelu,  his  secretary.  On  the  22nd  and  23rd 
he  was  in  a  dying  state,  and  tranquilly  listened  to  the  exhor- 
tations of  his  confessor  and  Doctor  Suarez  de  Toledo.  The 
ministers  proposed  to  the  king  that  he  should  see  his  son,  and 
give  him  his  blessing  in  person,  as  it  would  be  a  consolation 
to  him  on  his  douthbeil.      Pliilip  asked   the   opinion  of  the 

*Dc  'lh<Hi :  lIis>torv  ol'liis  Time,  in  Latin,  vol.  ii.  b.  43, 
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two  ecclesiastics  aboye-mentioned.  They  said  thdt  Don  Carlos 
was  well-disposed,  and  it  might  be  feared  that  the  sight  of 
his  father  would  occasion  some  disturbance  in  his  mind.  This 
motive  restrained  him  for  the  present ;  but  being  informed, 
on  the  night  of  the  23rd,  that  his  son  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  he  went  to  his  apartment,  and  extending  his  arms  be- 
tween the  Prince  of  Eyoli  and  the  grand  prior,  he  gave  him  his 
blessing  a  second  time,  without  being  perceived.  He  then 
retired  weeping,  and  Don  Carlos  expired  soon  after,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  momfaig  of  the  24th  of  July,  which  was  the 
day  before  the  festival  of  St.  James,  the  patron  Saint  of 
Spain. 

The  death  of  Don  Carlos  was  not  kept  secret.  He  was  in- 
terred, with  all  the  pomp  due  to  his  rank,  in  the  church  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Nuns  of  St.  Dominic  et  Real,  at  Madrid, 
but  there  was  no  funeral  oration.  Philip  H.  announced  the 
death  of  Don  Carlos  to  all  the  authorities  who  had  been 
informed  of  his  imprisonment.  The  city  of  Madrid  also  cele- 
brated solemn  obsequies  on  the  14th  of  August.  ^The  sermon 
wtti  preached  by  Fray  Juan  de  Tobar,  the  same  monk  who 
had  deceived  the  prince,  to  make  him  confess  who  he  wished 
to  kill.  In  the  same  year  a  long  account  of  the  sickness, 
death,  and  ftineral  of  Don  Carlos  was  printed.  The  munci- 
pality  of  Madrid  had  ordered  it  to  be  written  by  Juan  Lopez 
del  Hoyo,  professor  of  Latin  in  that  capital. 

Spain  r^retted  the  death  of  Don  Carlos,  as  the  king  had 
no  other  son.  By  Ms  third  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Prance,  he  had 
only  had  two  daughters,  and  that  virtuous  princess  died  of 
*  misearnage  in  the  same  year,  1568.  This  misfortune 
(and  the  bad  opinion  conceived  by  all  Europe  of  Philip  II., 
who  was  considered  as  a  cruel  and  hypocritical  prince)  occa- 
sioned the  imputation  of  having  caused  the  queen*s  death.  He 
was  first  accused  of  it  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  after- 
wards by  many  other  persons.  France  had  proofs  of  the 
contrary,   since  Charles  IX.  sent  an   ambassador  extraor- 
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dinary  to  Madrid,  with  compliments  of  condolence  to  the  king, 
who  was  really  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  expected  heir. 
Juan  Lopez  del  Hoyo,  in  1569,  published  a  faithful  account 
of  the  illness  and  death  of  the  queen ;  and  some  circumstances 
which  he  mentions  seem  incompatible  with  the  use  of  poison, 
which  is  said  to  have  occasioned  her  death.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  suffered  himself  to  be  misled  by 
hatred  and  revenge.  The  reality  of  a  crime  cannot  be  believed 
when  neither  the  end  nor  motives  for  it  can  be  perceived,  and 
Philip  was  certainly  interested  in  the  queen's  life.  Some 
writers,  after  having  supposed  that  the  crime  was  committed, 
have  endeavoured  to  discover  the  caiise,  and  some  romance- 
writers  have  thought  that  they  discovered  it  in  the  pretended 
intrigue  with  Don  Carlos.  Supposing  it  to  be  true,  there  are 
historical  proofs  that  it  could  not  have  commenced  till  after 
his  return  from  Alcala,  and  at  that  time  he  ardently  wished 
to  marry  his  cousin,  Anne  of  Austria.  This  princess  became 
the  fourth  wife  of  Philip,  and  the  mother  of  his  successor, 
Philip  III. 

Philip  II.,  wishing  to  commemorate  the  justice  of  his  con- 
duct towards  his  son,  ordered  that  the  writings  of  the  trial, 
with  the  original,  and  translation  from  the  Catalonian  tongue 
of  that  of  Don  Charles,  Prince  of  Biana,  should  bo  collected 
and  preserved.  Don  Francis  de  Mora,  Marquis  de  Castel 
Rodrigo,  who  became  the  king's  confidant  after  the  death  of 
Rui  Gomez  de  Sylva,  in  1592,  deposited  these  writings  in  a 
green  coffer,  which  the  king  afterwards  sent  shut,  and  with- 
out a  key,  to  the  royal  archives  of  Simancas,  where  it  is  still, 
if  it  has  not  been  carried  away  by  the  order  of  the  French 
government,  as  it  has  been  reported  in  Spain. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

t 

TRIAL   OF  THB   ARCHBISHOP   OF   TOLEDO. 

Onb  of  the  most  illastrious  viotims  of  the  holy  office  was 
Don  Bartholomew  Carransa  de  Miranda,  Archbbhop  of 
Toledo.  The  writings  of  the  trial  amount  to  twenty^four 
folio  volumes,  each  containing  one  thousand  or  twelve  hun^ 
dred  pages.  This  immense  mass  of  writings  must  doubtless 
contain  many  feicts,  unknown  to  Don  Pedro  Salazar  de 
Mendosa,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Carranza.  This  respect^ 
able  writer  spared  no  expense  to  discover  the  truth,  but 
could  not  penetrate  the  mystery  which  envelopes  the  pnn 
ceedings  of  the  Inquisition.  I  have  read  this  trial,  which 
enables  me  to  fill  up  the  omissions  of  Salasar  de  Mendoza^ 
and  correct  his  involuntary  errors. 

Bartholemew  Carranza  was  bom  in  1503,  at  Miranda  de 
Arga,  a  little  boroogh  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre:  he  was  the 
son  of  Pedro  Carranza,  and  grandson  of  Bartholomew,  both 
members  of  the  nobility  of  Miranda.  His  true  &mily  name, 
consequently,  was  Carrafiza ;  but  while  he  was  a  Dominican 
monk,  he  was  only  called  Miranda.  When  he  was  madtf 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  he  was  named  Carranza  de  Miranda, 
to  prove  the  identity:  he  however  only  signed  the  name 
Fray  Bartholomeus  Toletanus,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times.  The  family  of  Carranza  has  been  perpetuated  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  direct  male  line  from  Pedro, 
brother  to  the  archbishop.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  Bartho- 
lomew, through  the  interest  of  his  uncle  Sancho  de  Carranza^ 
a  doctor  in  the  University  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  and  the 
antagonist  of  Erasmus,  was  received  into  the  College  of  St« 
Eugeniusy  which  was  dependant  on  the  university.  Wh«i 
he  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  he  passed  into  the  College  of 
St.  Balbina,  to  study  what  was  then  called  pkUosophy  and 
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the  arts,  which  was  confined  to  some  general  ideas  of 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  physics.  In  1520  he  took  the  habit 
of  a  Dominican,  in  the  Convent  of  Veiialec^  in  the  Alcarriay 
which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  city  oi  Guadalaxara. 
As  soon  as  he  had  professed,  he  was  sent  to  study  theology 
in  the  College  of  St.  Stephen  of  Salamanca;  and  in  1525  he 
was  placed  in  that  of  St.  Gregory  of  Valladolid. 

A  proof  of  the  rapid  progress  of  Bartholomew  may  be 
seen  in  his  trial.  Fray  Michel  de  St.  Martin,  a  Dominican 
monk,  and  a  professor  in  the  same  college  at  Valladolid,  de- 
nounced him  to  the  holy  office,  in  1530,  deposing  that,  two  or 
three  years  before,  he  had  had  several  conversations  with 
Carranza,  on  subjects  concerning  his  conscience ;  that  he  had 
remarked  that  he  limited  the  power  of  the  Pope,  relating  to 
the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  ;  and  that  he  had  reprimanded 
him  for  so  erroneous  an  opinion.  Carranza  was  also  de- 
nounced in  1530,  by  Fray  Juan  de  Villamartin,  as  having 
been  the  ardent  defender  of  Erasmus,  even  on  the  subject  of 
the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  the  frequent  confession  of  per- 
sons who  are  only  in  a  state  of  venial  sin ;  that  having  op- 
posed to  him  the  example  of  St.  Jerome,  he  maintained  that 
it  was  impossible  to  support  the  fact  by  the  authority  of  any 
res|)ectable  ecclesiastical  historian  ;  that  Carranza  also  said 
Erasmus  ought  not  to  be  contemned,  for  saying  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  not  the  work  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
but  of  another  priest,  who  bore  the  same  name. 

These  denunciations  were  not  made  use  of  until  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  trial  of  the  archbishop  was  far  advanced,  when 
every  method  was  employed  to  find  materials  for  accusations; 
the  denunciations  and  suspended  trials  were  then  looked 
over,  and  those  above-mentioned  were  found.  They  were 
noted  as  declarations  of  witnesses,  under  the  numbers  ninety- 
four,  and  ninety-five  ;  M'hile,  according  to  the  dates,  they 
ought  to  have  been  the  first. 

As  these  denunciations  were  not  known  out  of  the  holy 
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offioe»  the  vector  and  counaellora  of  the  College  of  St.  Oregoiy 
de  Valladolid  j^reiented  Carransa*  in  1530,  as  a  pn>fe8M)r  of 
pbiloaopliy }  in  1534  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology, 
wd  soon  after  a  qualifier  to  the  holy  office  of  Yalladalid. 
In  1539  he  was  sent  to  Ronse,  to  attend  a  general  chapter  of 
his  order,  where  he  was  chosen  to  maintain  the  theses,  which 
were  only  confided  to  persons  capable  of  performing  their 
duty  well;  the  talents  he  displayed  in  these  exerdaes  olv 
tained  him  the  rank  of  Doctor  and  Master  of  Theology,  and 
fVnl  III.  permitted  him  to  read  prohibited  books. 

On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  professed  theology,  with  the 
greatest  success,  in  his  College  of  St.  Gregory.  The  harrest 
having  entirely  failed  in  the  tnountains  of  Leon  and  San« 
tander  in  1540,  the  inhabituts  went  to  Valladolid  in  great 
numbers.  Carranza  not  only  maintained  forty  ef  these  poor 
people  in  his  college,  but  sold  his  books  to  assist  others  in 
the  city,  on^  retaining  his  Bible,  and  the  Sumtmay  of  St. 
Thomas*  During  this  period  he  was  continually  occupied, 
either  at  the  holy  office  as  a  qualifier,  or  at  home  in  censuring 
books  sent  to  him  by  the  Suprenoe  Council,  or  in  preaching 
sermons  at  the  auto-da-fi. 

In  the  same  year,  1540,  Carranw  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Cu9CO,  but  he  refused  to  go  to  South  America,  except  as 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  In  1545,  Carranza  was  sent  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  as  theologian  to  Charles  V.  He  remained 
there  three  years,  and  it  was  there  that  Cardinal .  Pacheeo 
(dean  of  the  Spanish  prelates  who  attended  at  the  council) 
engaged  him  to  preach  on  Juttification  before  the  Fathers. 
In  1546,  he  published  at  Rome  one  of  his  works,  called  T%» 
Summary  of  Councils^  and  another /it  Venice,  of  Theological 
Controverts.  In  1547  be  published  a  Treatise  Q»  the  Re- 
sidence of  Bishops^  which  created  him  many  enemies,  and 
which  was  attacked  by  Fray  Ambrose  Caterino,  and  defended 
by  Fray  Dominic  de  Soto,  both  Dominicans. 

On  his  return  to  Spain  in  1548,  he  refused  the  appoint* 
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ment  of  coafenor  to  Philip  II.,  then  prince  of  the  Attorias, 
And  in  1549  declined  accepting  the  bishopric  of  the 
Cuuirice.  He  was  elected  in  the  same  year  prior  of  the 
Dominicans  of  Palenda,  which  he  accepted.  In  1550  he  was 
made  prorindal  of  the  ConrenU  of  Castile,  and  visited  his 
provmoe* 

The  Council  of  Trent  being  again  conrokcd  in  1651, 
Carrama  was  commanded  by  the  emperor  to  attend  it,  and 
fiinnshed  with  fall  powers  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Toledo;  heasnsted  at  the  difierent  assembKes  until  1552, 
when  he  was  suspended  the  second  time.  Among  the  di^ 
fcrent  commissions  confided  to  him,  was  that  of  preparing  an 
Index.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  the  period  of  hb  proTindaU 
ship  had  expired,  and  he  re-entered  his  College  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Valladolid. 

The  alliance  between  Philip  II.  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, being  fixed.  Fray  Bartholomew,  in  1554,  went  to 
England,  in  order  to  assist  Cardinal  Pole  in  preparing  the 
kingdom  to  return  to  the  Catholic  iaith.  Carranza  passed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  preaching,  and  succeeded  in 
couTcrting  a  great  number  of  heretics.  When  th^  king  left 
England  to  go  to  Brunels,  Carranza  remained  with  the 
queen,  to  whom  he  was  useful  in  supporting  the  Catholic 
doctrine  in  the  univernties,  and  arranging  other  aflbirs  of 
the  greatest  importance.  He  revised,  by  the  order  of  Car- 
dinal Pole,  the  canons  which  had  been  decreed  by  a  national 
council,  and  caused  several  obstinate  heretics  to  be  pu- 
nished, particularly  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Martin  Buoer;  his  zeal  often  exposed  him  to 
great  danger. 

In  1557  he  went  to  Fknders,  where  he  caused  all  books 
infected  with  the  heresy  of  Luther  to  be  burnt.  He  did  the 
same  at  Frankfort,  and  also  informed  the  king  that  many  of 
these  books  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  way  of  Arragon. 
Philip,  m  consequence,  gave  the  necessary  orders  to  the  in- 
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quisitor-general  to  intercept  these  works*  In  order  to 
render  this  itoeasure  more  effectual,  Carranza  drew  up  a  list 
of  suspected  Spaniards  who  had  fled  to  Oermauy  and  Plan* 
ders.  The  original  copy  of  this  list  was  found  among  his 
papers  when  he  was  arrested » 

On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Siiiceo,  Arichbishop  of  Toledo^ 
the  king  appointed  Carranza  to  succeed  him ;  he  however 
refused  to  accept  the  dignity^  and  named  Dob  Oaspard  de 
Zuniga  y  Avellanada,  Bishop  of  Segovia,  Don  Francis  de 
Navarre,  Sishop  of  Badajoz,  and  Don  Alphonso  de  Castro,  a 
Franciscan,  as  more  worthy  of  the  king's  choice  tlian  himself. 
He  persisted  in  his  refusal,  until  the  king  commanded  him 
on  his  allegiance  to  accept  the  archbishopric  :  the  original  of 
this  royal  order  was  also  found  among  the  papers  of  Car- 
ranza. Paul  lY.  dispensed  with  the  usual  formalities ;  he 
was  precanised  in  a  full  consistory  on  the  1 6th  December, 
1557,  and  his  bulls  were  expedited.  Pedro  de  Merida, 
canon  of  Palencia,  administrated  until  the  arrival  of  the 
archbishop.  The  Inquisition  of  Yalladolid  afterwards  pro- 
secuted him  for  some  letters  which  he  had  written  to  Car- 
ranza, and  which  were  found  among  his  papers ;  he  was  also 
implicated  by  Fray  Dominic  de  Rosas,  and  by  other  accom- 
plices of  Dr.  Cazalla. 

The  Archbishop  Carranza  was  consecrated  at  Brussels  on 
the  27th  of  February  in  the  same  year,  by  the  Cardinal  de 
Granville,  afterwards  first  archbishop  of  Malines.  He 
published  at  Antwerp  his  Catechism  in  Spanish,  under  the 
title  of  Commentaries  of  the  very  Reverend  Fray  Bartholomew 
Carranza  de  Miranda^  Archbishop  of  Toledo^  on  the  Chris- 
tian  Catechism,  infottrparts^. 

^  Comentarios  del  Revercuclissimo  scnor  Fray  Barthoine  Carranza  de 
Miranda,  Arzobispode  Toledo,  sobre  el  cathecismo  christiano,  dmdidos  en 
quatro  partem,  las  quales  contienent  odo  ]oque  profeMiniot  en  el  untobsu* 
tismo,  como  se  vera  ca  la  plana  si^uienle,  diri|ricla  al  serenisiino  senor  rey 
de  Espana,  &c.,  nue-^tro  scnor.  En  Anveres,  en  casa  de  Martin  Nucio, 
Anno  l^«  D*  LVIII.,  con  privile^io  real. 
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He  afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  and  assisted  several 
times  at  the  Councils  of  Castile  and  the  Inquisition.  About 
the  middle  of  September  he  went  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Juste,  to  make  a  report  to  Charles  V.  of  some  affairs  con- 
fided to  him  by  Philip  II.,  and  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  em- 
l^eror,  who  was  then  ill,  and  died  two  days  after.  An 
account  has  been  given  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  what 
passed  at  this  visit.  He  then  repaired  to  his  archbishopric, 
where  he  remained  six  months,  and  tlien  went  to  Alcala  de 
Henares,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  his  diocese.  During 
the  six  months  that  he  passed  in  the  capital,  his  conduct  was 
exemplary,  passing  his  time  in  preaching,  distributing  alms, 

visiting  the  prisoners  and  the  sick,  and  in  causing  prayers  to 
be  said  for  the  dead.  He  employed  himself  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  the  places  he  passed  through,  until  he  arrived 
at  Torrelaguna,  where  he  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition  on 
the  22nd  of  August.  He  was  taken  back  to  Valladolid,  and 
imprisoned  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
family  of  Don  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Leon,  where  Don  Diego 
Gonzalez,  an  inquisitor,  was  appointed  to  guard  him. 

Carranza  had  made  enemies  of  several  bishops,  when  he 
published  his  treatise  0;2  the  Residence  of  Bishops:  the 
reputation  which  he  acquired  for  learning  in  the  Council  of 
Trent,  at  the  expense  of  several  individuals  who  considered 
themselves  superior  to  him,  rendered  them  also  his  enemies, 
or  at  least  his  rivals.  Of  this  number  were  Melchior  Cano, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  their  rivalry  was  changed 
into  open  jealousy  on  his  part,  and  on  that  of  Fray  Juan  de 
Regla,  when  Carranza  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 
This  hatred  became  common  to  others,  when,  after  refusing 
the  archbishopric,  Fray  Bartliolomew  recommended  the 
three  persons  before-mentioned  to  the  king :  among  them 
were  Don  Ferdinand  Valdes,  inquisitor-ironeral;  Don  Pedro 
de  Castro,  Bishop  of  Cucn^a,  a  son  of  the  Count  de  Lemos; 
and  a  man  of  much  greater  merit,  and  Don  Antonio  Angus- 
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tine,  Archbishop  of  Tarragona^  who  was  the  laminary  ol 
Spain  in  Mored  literature.  These  persons  endeavoured  to 
conceal  their  sentunents*  but  their  vorda  and  actions  be- 
trayed them. 

Besides  thii  principal  motive  for  the  oonspiraoy  against 
the  archbishop,  we  may  be  permitted  to  suppose  another* 
Garranza  had  given  a  copy  of  hia  Catechism  to  the  Marchio«> 
ness  d^Aloanices  in.  several  detached  pieces;  when  it  was 
printed,  he  distributed  it  as  it  came  from  the  press* 

The  Marchioness  d'Alcanices  intrusted  the  work  to  seva* 
ral  pupils  or  partisans  of  the  archbishop,  among  whom  wero 
Fray  Juan  de  la  Pefia,  Fray  FranciB  de  Tordesillas,  and 
Fray  Louis  de  la  Crus ;  it  was  also  read  by  Mekhior  Cano», 
who,  IB  different  conversations,  plaikily  insinuated  that  it 
contained  propositions  tending  to-  the  Lutheran  heresy. 
Don  Ferdinand  Valdis  being  informed  of  these  circumstances^ 
bought  several  copies  of  the  Catechism,  and  sent  them  ta 
persons  with  whose  opiaione  he  was  well  acquainted,  desiring 
them  to  read  it  attentively,  and  to  observe  all  that  Bierited. 
theological  censure,  but  not  to  give  their  ofnnions  in  writing 
until  they  had  again  conununicated  with  him.  The  persons  he 
selected,  were  Fray  Melchior  Cano,  Fray  Dominic  Soto,. 
Fray  Dominic  Cttevas»  the  Master  Charles,  and  Fray  Pedro 
Ibarra,  provincial  of  the  Franciscans. 

This  work  was  also  seajt  to  Don  Pedro  de  Castro,  Bishop 
of  Cuen^a,  and  it  may  be  said  that  his  reply,  dated  firom 
Parega»  April  28»  1558,  was  the  foundation  of  the  trial  of 
Carranza.  It  appears  from  the  letter  to  the  inquisitor^general, 
that  he  had  requested  to  know  the  opinicm  of  de  Castro  on 
die  Catechism,  and  he  informs  him  that  he  thinks  it  a  danger* 
ous  work,  promises  to  give  him  his  reasons  for  it,  and  adds 
that  the  article  on  jusHJicaticn  tends  towards  Lntheranism. 
He  says  that  having  heard  the  author  speak  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  had  conceived  a  bad 
opinion  of  his  doctrine,  although  he  did  not  think  that  Car* 
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ranza  really  possessed  such  erroneous  sentiments.  DonJPedro 
further  says,  that  his  present  opinion  is  supported  by  facts, 
which  he  had  already  communicated  to  Doctor  Andrea  Perez, 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

It  appears,  by  a  paper  signed  by  the  same  bishop,  on  the 
first  of  September,  1559,  that  his  communications  to  the 
counsellor  were  confined  to  the  following  articles :  that  being 
present  at  a  sermon  preached  by  Carranza  before  the  king  in 
London,  he  observed  that  he  spoke  of  \\\e  justification  of  men 
by  a  lively  faith  in  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus  Christy  in 
terms  approaching  to  Lutheranism ;  that  Fray  Juan  de  Vil- 
lagarcia  informed  him  that  Don  Bartholomew  had  preached 
the  sermon  in  the  preceding  year  at  Valladolid,  and  that  he 
then  thought  it  reprehensible.  The  bishop  adds,  that  he 
spoke  to  Carranza  on  the  subject,  and  attributed  his  silence 
to  humility ;  that  at  another  time  when  he  was  preaching 
before  the  king  he  said,  that  some  sins  were  irremissible. 
At  first  he  thought  he  had  not  understood  him,  but  Car- 
ranza afterwards  repeated  the  same  proposition  several  times. 
The  bishop  concluded  by  stating,  that  in  another  sermon 
preached  before  the  king,  Don  Bartholomew  spoke  of  the 
indulgences  granted  by  the  bull  of  the  Crusade,  as  if  they 
might  be  bought  for  two  rials  (ten-pence) ;  and  that  he 
thought  such  language  very  dangerous  to  hold  in  England  in 
the  midst  of  heretics.  All  this  accords  with  the  declaration 
of  Fray  Angelo  de  Castillo,  after  the  arrest  of  the  archbishop, 
who  deposed  that  de  Castro  said  that  Can'anza  had  preached 
like  Philip  Melancthon. 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  that  Don  Pedro  de  Castro 
did  not  feel  any  scruples  until  three  years  after  his  journey 
to  London,  and  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  denounce 
Carranza,  until  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  becoming  Archbishop 
of  Toledo;  if  Don  Bartholomew  had  remained  a  single  month, 
he  would  never  have  been  accused.  The  inquisitor-general 
gave  up  the  letter  he  had  received  from  de  Castro,  to  begin 
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the  proceedings,  but  he  did  not  mention  that  which  he  had 
written  himself,  which  shews  that  it  was  not  official.  The 
counsellor  Don  Andrea  Perez  neither  deposed  nor  proved  anf 
of  the  facts  related  by  the  bishop,  so  that  the  declaration 
was  not  entered  ii  the  proceedings  when  the  order  for  the 
arrest  was  issued;  about  a  year  and  a  half  after,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  supply  the  place  of  it»  by  the  insertion  of 
a  writing  signed  by  the  bishop.  The  Court  of  Rome  was 
astonished  at  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedings,  when  it  re- 
ceived the  writings  of  the  trial. 

Fray  Juan  de  Villagarcia,  being  already  imprisoned,  in 
1561,  declared  that  he  perfectly  remembered  hearing  de 
Castro  mention  the  sermon  preached  by  Carranza  in  London, 
but  not  that  he  had  been  scandalized  at  it,  or  that  he  had 
said  anything  which  could  produce  that  effect.  Villagarcia 
said,  that  as  the  confidant  of  the  archbishop,  and  having  been 
employed  to  transcribe  his  works,  he  was  more  capable  of 
defending  the  purity  of  his  faith  than  any  other  person;  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  were  none  but  Catholic  pro- 
positions in  hb  works. 

It  is  evident  that  the  trial  originated  in  the  malice  of  the 
inquisitor-general,  which  induced  him  to  give  the  catechism 
to  the  enemies  of  Carranza :  when  he  was  informed  by  Cano 
of  the  existence  of  the  propositions  which  caused  the  denun- 
ciation, he  sent  the  work  officially  to  him,  and  to  the  other 
qualifiers^  Soto  and  Cuevas  ;  but  this  did  not  take  place  till 
after  some  circumstances  occurred,  during  the  trials  of  several 
Lutherans,  which  seem  to  have  caused  that  of  Carranza, 
although  the  fact  was  entirely  false.     The  inqtiisitor-general 
being  informed  that  Carranza  was  intimate  with  the  Mar- 
quises d' Alcanices  and  de  Poza,  many  of  whose  friends  and 
relations  were  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  ordered  the 
inquisitors  of  Valladolid  to  obtain  information  of  the  prisoners 
concerning  the  faith  of  the  archbishop.     A  report  was  also 
spread,  that  several  persons  had  discovered  a  similarity  be- 
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tween  the  opinions  of  Carranza  and  Cazalla  ;  which  succeeded 
so  well,  that  a  partisan  of  Cano  had  the  audacity  to  announce 
from  the  pulpit,  when  Cazella  was  arrested,  that  an  order 
had  been  issued  to  arrest  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1558,  Donna  Antoinetta  Mella  de- 
posed, that  Christopher  de  Padilla  had  given  her  a  MS.  con- 
taining Lutheran  doctrines,  which  he  said  was  written  by 

Carranza.  This  declaration  was  not  communicated  to  the 
archbishop,  because  the  work  was  composed  by  Fray 
Dominic  de  Roxas.  On  tlie  17th  of  the  same  montli,  Pedro 
de  Sotelo  made  a  similar  declaration. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  Donna  Anne  Henriquez  d*Almanza 
deposed,  that  she  asked  Fray  Dominic  de  Roxas  if  he  should 
treat  of  points  of  doctrine  with  the  archbishop,  and  that  he 
said  he  should  not,  because  Carranza  had  just  written  a  book 
against  the  Lutherans.  She  added  that  she  had  heard  Francis 
de  Vibero  say,  that  the  archbishop  would  burn  in  hell,  be- 
cause knowing  better  than  any  person  that  the  doctrine  of 
Luther  was  orthodox,  ho  had  condemned  several  persons  to 
the  flames  in  England,  for  professing  it.  Francis  de  Vibero, 
on  being  interrogated,  declared  that  he  did  not  remember  to 
have  used  these  words^  and  that  he  thought  it  doubtful,  be- 
cause Carranza  had  always  been  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Donna  Catherine  de  Rios,  prioress  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine,  at  Valladolid,  deposed,  on  the  24th  of  April,  that 
she  heard  Fray  Dominic  de  Roxas  say,  that  Don  Bartholomew 
had  declared  that  he  did  not  Jivdiiriii  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  purgatory  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  she  added  however,  on 
the  following  day,  that  she  was  persuaded  that  Carranza  did 
believe  in  purgatory,  because ^he  always  exhorted  his  monks 
to  perform  masjtes  for  the  dead;  she  deposed,  that  having 
asked  Donna  Anne  Henriquez,  if  the  archbishop  held  the 
same  opinion,  that  she  did,  she  replied,  that  on  the  contrary 
he  had  written  a  book  in  refutation  of  them;  that  Donna 
Bernard ina  de  Roxas  told  her  that  she  had  learnt  from  Fray 
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Dominic,  that  the  archbishop  had  advised  him  not  to  sifffer 
himself  to  be  led  away  by  his  genius ;  that  Sabin  Astele, 
canon  of  Zamora,  assured  her  th^t  he  had  heard  Fray  Po^ 
minic  declare  that  he  had  the  greatest  compassion  for  Car* 
ranza,  because  he  did  not  hold  the  same  opinipns  as  he  did* 
This  deckration  was  not  communicated  to  the  archbishop  in 
the  publieation  of  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  becanM 
it  contained  nothing  against  hi^i.  If  these  declarationfl  ha4 
been  made  l^nown  to  his  defender*  he  plight  have  derived 
great  benefit  from  them. 

Fray  Dominic  do  Roxas  being  summoned  on  the  propo-i 
sition  relating  to  purgatory,  deplared  that  Don  Bartholomew 
had  always  spoken  on  that  subject  like  fi'good  Catholic* 

Fray  Juan  Manuelez,  a  Dombican,  deposed  on  the  IStli 
October,  1560,  that  nine  or  ten  yearn  before,  he  conversed 
with  Don  Bartholomew  concerning  a  Lutheran  who  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt,  but  could  not  be  certain  whether 
the  archbishop  advanced  the  following  proposition:  It  is 
certain  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  assure  us  that  there 
is  a  purgatory. — This  witness  makes  his  deposition  a  yeap 
after  the  arrest  of  the  Archbishop,  and  is  not  certain  of  the 
fact.  Would  he  not  have  denounced  him  ten  yean  before, 
if  he  had  heard  him  speak  in  that  manner? 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1559,  Pedro  de  Cazalk  deposed  that 
in  1554  he  heard  Don  Charles  de  Seso  deny  the  existence  of 
a  purgatory,  and  repeat  the  proposition  before  Don  Barthoo 
lomew  Carranza,  who  appeared  scandalized,  but  did  not  bU 
tempt  to  refute  or  denounce  him.  The  deponent  alio  said^ 
that  Fray  Dominic  de  Roaas  told  him,  that  he  bad  informed 
Carranza  that  he  could  not  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  justi^ 
fication  and  purgatory,  and  he  replied  that  it  would  not  be 
a  great  evil  if  there  was  no  purgatory ;  that  having  an 
swered  from  the  decision  of  the  Church,  his  master  said  to 
him.  You  are  not  yet  capable  of  understanding  this  matter. 

Don  Charles  de  Seso  being  interrogated  on  this  subject  on 
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the  27di  June,  replied  that  Don,  Bartholomew  had  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  porgatorj,  and 
that  if  he  was  not  obliged  to  depart,  he  would  amwer  hie 
arguments  in  a  satisiactorj  manner ;  that  Pedro  Oaialla  was 
the  only  person  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  oonTerm- 
tion  with  Carransa ;  that  he  had  reason  to  beliere  Us  pre- 
sent summons  was  occasioned  by  the  declaration  of  OsiaUa« 
^Hio  had  not  spoken  the  truth.  On  the  20th  and  23rd,  Pray 
Dominic  declaied  that  Carrania  had  always  spoken  of 
purgatory  like  a  good  Catholic.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
declarations  of  Casalla  were  proved  to  be  &lse,  before  the 
Older  for  an  arrest  was  issued. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1559,  the  inquisitor,  William,  remitted 
a  letter  from  Carranta,  in  which  he  mentions  Don  CSharlet 
de  Seso,  and  says  that  he  did  not  denounce  him,  because  he 
thought  he  had  only  been  led  into  error;  which  was  proved 
by  the  reply  of  Seso,  when  reprimanded  by  him,  that  he 
would  only  believe  that  which  was  really  commanded  by  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  that  he  then  told  him  he  oouU  not 
do  better. 

Garcia  Barbor  de  Bezega,  an  alguaail  of  the  Inqumtion 
of  Cakhorxm,  deposed  on  the  12th  of  May,  that  he  arrested 
Fray  Dominic  de  Roxh,  when  he  endeavoured  to  ily  from 
Spain,  and  that  when  conversing  with  him  on  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  Lutherans,  he  asked  if  his  master  Carrana 
was  of  that  sect ;  Rozas  replied  in  the  negative ;  that  he  was 
not  going  to  seek  him  in  Flanders  for  that  reason,  but  to  ob> 
tain  from  the  king  the  fovour  of  not  being  degraded.  This 
declaration  was  not  communicated  to  the  archbishop  in  the. 
publication  of  the  depositions. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  Pray  Domimc  de  Rozas  declared  that 
Pray  Francis  de  Tordesillas  had  expressed  pity  for  hinut  vrfien 
he  heard  him  speak  of  Justification^  and  make  use  of  phruea 
in  his  discourses  tinctured  with  Lutheranism ;  that  this  also 
happened  to  Carransa.    Pray  Francis,  on  being  examined. 
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deposed,  that  having  copied  several  works  of  the  archbishopy 
and  translated  others  into  Latin,  for  the  Marchioness  d*Al- 
canices  and  different  persons,  he  had  introduced  k  preface  into 
one  MS.,  stating  that  the  way  to  avoid  falling  into  error  in 
reading  these  works,  was  to  understand  in  a  Catholic  sense 
some  propositions  on  juBiificdtion^  which  might  be  interpreted 
in  a  different  manner ;  that  all  that  Carranza  had  written 
was  in  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  that  he,  deponent, 
knew  his  intentions  to  be  pure,  because  he  had  seen  him  prac- 
tise good  works,  and  his  sermons,  conferences,  and  private 
life,  perfectly  accorded  with  the  true  principles  of  faith. 

Donna  Frances  de  ZuSiga,  deposed  on  the  2d  of  June,  that 
Carranza  had  told  her,  tliat  provided  she  was  not  in  a  state  of 
'mortal  sin,  she  might  approach  the  holy  table  without  con- 
fessing ;  that  on  the  I3th  of  July  she  heard  Fray  Dominic  de 
Roxas  say  that  Carranza  thought  as  he  did  on  some  of  Luf- 
ther's  opinion,  but  not  on  all ;  that  the  nuns  of  the  convent 
of  Bethlehem  did  not  believe  in  purgatory,  because  Pedro 
Cazalla  had  told  them  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  Carranza. 
Fray  Dominic,  being  summoned,  made  the  deposition  relat- 
ing to  purgatory  above  mentioned :  he  added,  on  the  2Ist  of 
March,  that  Don  Bartholomew  always  explained  his  propo- 
sitions in  a  Catholic  sense,  and  detested  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine ;  and  that  if  he,  deponent,  had  always  profited  by  these 
explanations,  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  error.  Pedro 
Cazalla  being  interrogated  concerning  the  nuns  of  Bethle- 
hem, replied  that  he  did  not  remember  to  have  spoken  in  that 
manner,  but  that  he  had  concluded  that  such  were  the  opi^ 
nions  of  Carranza,  when  he  did  not  denounce  Don  Charles 
deSeso. 

On  the  13th  of  July  the  inquisitors  seized  all  the  books 
composed  by  Carranza  in  the  house  of  the  Marchioness 
d'Alcanices,  who  on  the  28th  deposed,  that  having  read  the 
Commentaries  on  the  Prophecies  oflsaiahf  written  by  Car- 
ranza, she  asked  Fray  Juan  de  Villagarcia  from  what  book 
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the  autlior  had  taken  so  much  erudition  ?  Frav  Juan  re- 
plied  that  it  was  contained  in  a  work  of  Luther,  and  that 
the  book  could  not  be  confided  to  every  person,  because  the 
good  was  too  often  mixed  with  evil  in  those  autliors.  Fray 
Juan  de  Villagarcia  being  interrogated  on  this  subject,  re- 
plied that  it  was  a  work  of  (Ecolamjindius,  and  that  the 
archbishop  alwiiys  kept  it  concealed  ;  that  it  was  true  that 
he  had  taken  from  it  materials  for  the  treatise  in  which  he 
explained  the  proj:)hecies  of  Isaiah  ;  but  he  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  heretical 
authors;  that  the  archbishop  had  been  seduced  by  them,  but 
always  defended  the  Catholic  religion.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  Paul  III.  granted  liim  permission  to  read  pro- 
hibited works ;  the  brief  was  found  among  his  papers. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  Elizabeth  Estrada  deposed,  that  Fray 
Dominic  de  Roxas  had  told  her,  that  it  depended  upon  Don 
Bartholomew  to  make  her  sister  the  Marchioness  d'Alcanices 
adopt  the  errors  of  Luther,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  that 
event  take  place,  because  then  the  king  and  all  Spain  would 
embrace  that  religion.  The  deponent  also  said  that  Fray 
Dominic  told  her  that  Don  Bartholomew  Juid  read  the 
works  of  Luther.  Fray  Dominic,  being  examined,  replied 
that  he  often  spoke  in  that  manner  to  the  nuns  who  were  of 
his  opinions,  and  to  other  individuals  of  his  society  of  Lu- 
therans, adding  that  Carranza  thought  as  he  did  oixjustifca- 
tioii  and  purgatory;  that  he  (Roxas)  composed  an  Expla-- 
nation  of  the  articles  of  faith ^  according  to  his  own  creed, 
and  attributed  it  to  Carranza,  to  give  it  more  consecpience  ; 
that  he  always  said  the  archbishop  approved  the  doctrine  of 
Luther  to  persuade  those  persons  to  ])ersevere  in  the  faith, 
but  that  he  never  said  that  Don  Bartholomew  had  read  the 
works  of  Luther,  because  he  did  not  know  that  he  had.  The 
deponent  declared  that  the  changes  in  liis  situation  induced 
him  to  conf(»ss  the  truth  ;  that  the  archl)islu)p  had  never 
adopted  such  doctrines,  and   that  he  always  gave  a  Catholic 
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meaning  to  those  phrases  which  would  bear  a  contrary 
interpretation. 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  Fray  Bernardin  de  Montenegro^ 
and  Fray  Juan  de  Meceta,  (both  monks  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Francis,  at  Valladolid),  voluntarily  denounced  a  serrooui 
which  was  preached  by  the  archbishop  two  days  before, 
in  the  convent  of  St.  PauU  and  in  which  he  used  some  ez^ 
pressions  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  heretics.  He 
also  said,  that  converted  heretics  should  be  treated  with 
clemencyi  and  that  persons  were  sometimes  called  heretics, 
illuminati,  or  quietists,  merely  because  they  were  seen  on 
their  knees  before  a  crucifix,  and  smiting  their  breasts  with 
a  stone :  he  invoked  the  authority  of  St.  Bernard,  to  sup- 
port  his  last  proposition,  which  (according  to  the  denoun- 
cers) did  not  agree  with  what  he  had  advanced.  The 
sermon  being  afterwards  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
archbishop,  was  examined  by  the  qualifiers,  and  did  not 
appear  to  contain  any  proposition  deserving  of  censure. 
Yet  the  inquisitors  presumed  to  demand  officially  of  the 
princess  Jane,  governess  of  the  kingdom,  what  she  thought 
of  the  sermon ;  the  princess  had  the  complaisance  to  reply, 
that  she  only  remembered  to  have  heard  some  propositions 
which  appeared  to  her  to  be  improper. 

On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  Ferdinand  de  Sotelo  de- 
nounced Don  Bartholomew,  for  having  said  in  the  presence 
of  Pedro  de  Sotelo,  his  brother,  and  Christopher  Fadilla, 
that  if  he  had  a  notary  with  him  when  he  was  dying,  he 
would  desire  him  to  draw  up  an  act  of  renunciatiQn  of  all 
hUgood  worki.  Pedro  and  Christopher  declared  that  they 
did  not  remember  that  they  had  repeated  this  to  Ferdinand 
de  Sotelo.  But  Fray  Dominic  de  Roxas  deposed,  during 
the  torture,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1559,  that  he  thought 
he  remembered  being  once  in  the  village  of  AlcaSices,  and 
hearing  Don  Bartholomew  say,  that  at  the  point  of  death 
he  should  wish  to  have  a  notary,  to  draw  up  an  act  of  re- 
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nunciation  of  the  merit  of  his  good  works,  because  he  relied 
solely  on  those  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  considered  his 
sins  as  nothing,  because  Jesus  had  expiated  them;  Dominic 
added,  that  Don  Louis  de  Roxas,  his  nephew,  related  the 
same  thing,  as  having  occurred  at  his  return  from  Flanders 
in  the  king's  suite,  and  that  all  these  expressions  did  not 
make  him  consider  the  archbishop  as  a  Lutheran,  but  as  a 
good  Catholic;  because  the  heretics  denied  that  the  good 
works  of  the  creature  could  expiate  sin,  and  attributed  the 
expiation  to  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  Carranza  only 
asserted,  that  the  expiation  by  the  good  works  of  a  sinner 
was  so  little  when  compared  with  the  infinite  merits  of  our 
Redeemer,  that  the  sinner  might  regard  them  as  nothing  if 
he  fervently  prayed  for  the  application  of  the  merits  of  our 
Saviour  dying  on  the  cross.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Fray  Dominic  was  the  author  of  the  denounced  proposition  ;  he 
explained  it  to  the  advantage  of  theaccusedduring  the  torture. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  Fray  Dominic  declared  that 
Don  Bartholomew  had  said,  that  the  expression,  say  the  mass^ 
was  not  exact,  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  ^^y  perform 
the  }nass,  from  the  Latin,  fa  cere  re?nsacram,  and  that'he  used 
this  expression  in  the  pulpit  and  in  his  writings.  This  ac- 
cusation was  certainly  not  sufficient  to  authorize  a  decree 
of  arrest. 

On  the  23rd  of  September,  Doctor  Cazalla  declared,  that 
ten  or  twelve  years  before,  he  heard  Fray  Dominic  de  Roxas 
say,  that  Don  Bartholomew  held  the  doctrines  of  the  Lu- 
therans. Fray  Dominic  on  being  examined  denied  the  fact, 
but  afterwards,  on  being  tortured,  confessed^  that  he  had 
often  declared  that  Don  Bartholomew  believed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Lutherans,  to  give  weight  to  his  own  opinion?., 
and  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  speak  the  truth. 

The  same  Doctor  Cazalla  (being  examined  on  the  evidence 
of  Donna  Frances  de  Zuniga,  who  said  he  had  instructed  her 
in  the  doctrine  of  Luther)  declared,   that  Donna  Frances, 
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and  her  brother  Juani  had  told  him,  that  they  were  in- 
structed by  Don  Bartholomew.  The  brother  and  sister 
denied  the  fact,  and  Cazalla  being  tortured,  retracted  his 
declaration. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  Fray  Ambrose  de  Salassar,  Do- 
minican, being  summoned  to  declare  if  it  was  true  that  he 
had  said,  that  some  persons  held  the  same  language  as  the 
heretics  of  Germany,  replied  that  it  was  true,  and  that  he 
alluded  to  Dominic  de  Roxas,  Christopher  Padilla,  and  Juan 
Sanchez.  He  was  pressed  to  name  all  those  to  whom  his 
allusion  could  be  applied,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  re- 
member any  others.  He  was  then  requested  to  consult  his 
memory,  and  return  the  next  day  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition.  He  obeyed,  but  did  not  add  anything  to  his 
former  declaration.  He  was  then  told  that  the  inquisitors 
bad  been  informed  that  he  alluded  to  some  other  person,  that 
he  must  endeavour  to  recollect  him,  and  then  return.  The 
monk  repaired  to  the  Inquisition  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month,  and  said,  that  he  had  thought  the  questions  put  to 
him  related  to  the  archbishop,  particularly  after  a  report 
that  his  trial  had  commenced;  that  until  then  he  had  been 
£ir  from  suspecting  the  xAost  zealous  defender  of  the  Catholic 
religion  of  heresy;  that  his  words  agreed  with  his  writings; 
that  he  had  converted  many  heretics,  and  burnt  some  others ; 
that  if  he  adopted  certain  phrases  used  by  the  heretics,  he 
always  explained  them  in  an  orthodox  manner,  and  that  in 
this  case  he  only  followed  the  example  of  several  saints. 

Don  Francis  Manrique  de  Lara,  bishop  of  Salanoanca,  de- 
posed, on  the  10th  of  October,  that,  at  Naxera,  he  heard  it 
said,  that  the  archbishop  had  been  arrested  on  account  of 
his  catechism,  and  that  Fray  Ambrose  remarked,  it  may  not 
be  for  that  (done;  it  is  possible  that  his  bdief  in  purgatory 
was  suspected. 

When  the  publication  of  the  depositions  took  phce,  the 
evidence  of  Salazar  was  not  mentioned,  and  the  defenders  of 
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the  accused  never  knew  that  he  had  given  it.  It  is  thus 
that  ihe  inquisitors  in  their  proceedings  violate  natural 
right,  in  concealing  all  that  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
a  defender. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  Fray  Juan  de  Regla  voluntarily 
denounced  Carranza,  for  some  expressions  used  by  him  to 
Charles  V.,  on  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  This  affair  hasalreadv 
been  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  chapter.  On  the  23rd 
Fray  Juan  again  denounced  Don  Bartholomew,  for  having 
supported  the  arguments  of  the  Lutherans,  in  the  second 
session  of  the  council  of  Trent,  concerning  the  holy  sacrifice 
of  mass  ;  and  for  having  dared  to  say  ego  hccro  cerle^  whicli 
scandalized  several  fathers  of  the  council ;  he  admitted  that 
the  accused  afterwards  explained  his  words,  but  said  it  was 
without  energy.  This  monk  was  the  only  witness  who  de- 
posed to  this  fact.  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  ambassador  of 
Spain  to  the  council,  who  had  been  pimctual  in  attending 
the  sessions,  declared  that  he  did  not  remember  the  circum- 
stance, which  had  not  been  denounced  before  bv  anv  of  the 
numerous  rivals  of  Carranza.  Fray  Juan  was  extremely 
mortified  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  bishopric,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  nothing  but  jealousy  could  inspire  him 
with  such  scruples,  sixteen  years  after  the  event.  It  must  be 
observed  that  he  had  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  of 
Saragossa,  that  he  had  abjured  eighteen  propositions,  and 
had  been  pursued  by  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  he  and  Cano  had 
shewn  themselves  the  most  violent  adversaries,  while  Don 
Bartholomew  was  their  friend.  Cano  and  de  Regla  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  mortify  Carranza,  and  persecuted  him 
as  being  secretly  attached  to  the  Jesuits. 

The  licentiate  Hornuza,  judge  of  appeals  of  the  district 
of  Santiago,  states  in  a  writingr  annexed  bv  the  fiscal  to  the 
trial  six  weeks  after  the  arrest  of  the  archbishop,  that  this 
prelate,  having  presented  to  the  Council  of  Trent  some 
arguments  in  favour  of  Luther,  he  acknowledged  that  they 
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might  be  answered  concluBively ;  the  witness  added  that 
Doctor  Grados  could  confirm  the  truth  of  his  testimony. 
The  doctor  was  not  examined.  Who  indeed  can  believe 
that  Carranza  would  have  spoken  in  that  manner  m  the 
Council  of  Trent  ?  On  the  l4th  December,  Pray  Dominic 
de  Roxas  presented  a  writing  containing  a  confession  of  his 
errors  and  a  prayer  for  pardon :  he  made  the  same  de- 
clarations concerning  the  archbishop  as  before ;  adding,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  thought  if  the  prelate  and 
some  others  had  not  been  prepared  by  the  syrup  of  the  Lu- 
theran phraseSf  the  works  of  the  heresiarch  would  not  have 
made  so  much  impression  on  their  minds.  Pray  Dominic 
said  this  to  palliate  his  own  crime,  and  in  the  hope  of  being 
reconciled  ;  but  being  informed,  on  the  7th  October,  1559, 
that  he  must  prepare  to  die  the  next  day,  he  demanded  an 
audience  in  order  to  make  a  declaration  necessary  to  the 
repose  of  his  soul ;  and  having  obtained  it,  he  said  **  that  he 
had  never  heard  Don  Bartholomew  utter  any  wotds  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Churchy  that  he  always  spoke 
against  the  Lutherans,  and  explained  those  phrases  which  he 
(Fray  Dominic)  had  seen  in  heretical  books,  and  heard 
from  the  preachers  in  Valladolid,  in  an  orthodox  sense/* 

The  above  are  all  the  declarations  contained  in  the  pro- 
cess of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  when  a  brief  was  denounced 
for  his  arrest.  It  may  even  be  supposed  that  there  were  not 
so  many,  since  the  brief  was  expedited  on  the  7th  January, 
1559,  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  demanded,  at  the 
latest,  in  the  beginning  of  December  1558*  The  censure  of 
the  works  of  Carranza  and  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cuen9a  were  also  made  use  of  as  a  motive  for  the  demand. 
The  qualifiers  were  Melchior  Cano,  Dominic  Cuevas,  Do- 
minic Soto,  Pedro  Ybarra,  and  the  Master  Charles.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  MS.  works  of  the  archbishop  which 
are  mentioned  with  the  printed  Catechism  in  this  part  of 
the  process. 
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1 .  Notes  on  the  Explanation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  by  ano- 

ther author. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Explanation  of  the  verse  Audi  filia  of  the 
44th  Psalm,  by  Juan  d'Avila,  83. 

3.  Explanation  of  Psalm  83. 

4.  Explanation  of  Psalm  129. 
.5.  Explanation  of  Psalm  142. 

f).  Explanation  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 

7.  Explanation  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans. 

8.  Ditto  Galatians. 

9.  Ditto  Ephesians. 

10.  Ditto  Philippians. 

11.  Ditto  Colossians. 

12.  Explanation  of  the  Canonical  Epistle  of  St.  John. 

13.  Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God  to  Man. 

14.  Ditto  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Order,  with  notes  on  the 

same  subject. 

15.  Ditto  on  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  Mass. 

16.  Ditto  on  the  Celibacy  of  Priests. 

17.  Ditto  on  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage. 

18.  Ditto  on  the  Utility  and  Efficacy  of  Prayer. 

19.  Ditto  on  the  Tribulation  of  the  Just. 

20.  Ditto  on  the  Christian  Widow. 

21.  Ditto  on  Christian  Liberty. 

22.  Remarks  on  the  Commandments  of  God  and  the  Sins 
of  Mortals. 

23.  Apology  for  the  Coinnientaries  on  the  Catechism, 

24.  Proofs  taken  from  Holy   Writ  for  the  defence  of  the 
publication  of  a  Catechism  in  the    Spanish  language. 

25.  Abridgment  of  the  Commentaries  o?i  the  Catechism, 

26.  Sermons  for  all  the  Year. 

27.  Ditto  on  the  Love  of  God. 

28.  Ditto,  Super  Jlumina  Babylonis. 

29.  Ditto  on  the  Manner  of  hearing  Mass. 

30.  Ditto  on  Holy  Thursday. 
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31.  Sermons  preached  before  the  Prbce  at  Yalladolid. 

32.  Ditto  on  the  Circumcision  of  Our  Saviour. 

33.  Ditto,  intituled  Pcmitentiqm  agite, 

34  Ditto,  Si  revertamini  et  quiescaiis'salviti  eritis. 

35.  Ditto  on  Prayer. 

36.  Ditto,  Hora  est  jam  nos  de  somno  surgere. 

37.  Ditto,  Dirigite  tnam  Damine^ 

38.  Ditto,  Spiritus  est  Deus. 

39.  IXtto  on  the  Psalm  De  profundis  clamavi. 
4D.  Ditto,  FUius  quidem  homints  vadit. 

41.  Abridgment  of  two  Sermons  sent  to  Flanders  to  the  Li- 
centiate Herrera. 

Some  MS.  copies  which  had  been  given  to  the  Marchion- 
ess d'Alcafiices,  and  other  persons,  before  the  Catechism  was 
printed,  were  also  annexed  to  the  process ;  the  contents  were 
the  same,  except  some  corrections  afterwards  made  by  the 
author.  The  Marchioness  d'Alcanices  gave  them  to  Don 
Diego  de  Cordova,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  CouiKsil,  who 
died  soon  after.  The  MSS.  were  then  taken  by  St.  Fran- 
cis de  Borgia,  who  informed  Carranza,  on  his  return  from 
Flanders,  that  they  were  in  his  possession,  but  that  he  wanted 
them  to  assist  him  in  composing  a  sermon.  Don  Bartholomew 
being  arrested  before  the  MSS.  were  returned  to  him,  St. 
Francis  de  Borgia  sent  them  to  the  grand  inquisitor,  in 
whose  house  they  were  lost ;  it  is  stated  in  the  process  that 
only  one  of  them  was  found  there  some  time  after. 

The  holy  office  endeavoured  to  ascribe  to  Carranza  some 
other  works  condemned  on  the  trial :  these  were  the 

Explanation  of  the  Articles  of  the  Faith,  by  Fray  Dominic 

de  Roxas. 
Opinions  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by 

Juan  Yald^,  secretary  to  Charles  Y.,  who  became  a 

Lutheran. 
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TreatibC  on  Prayer  and  Meditation,  wliich  appears  to  have 
been  ^vritten  by  some  other  Lutheran  author. 

Exphination  of  the  Book  of  Job,  of  which  Carranza  only 
wrote  the  notes,  which  refute  the  text  in  several  places. 

Explanation  of  the  verse  Audi  Jilia,  explanatory  notes  only 
bv  Carranza. 

Several  papers  which  Fray  Dominic  de  Roxas  and  Chris- 
topher de  Padilla  had  distributed,  maliciously  attribut- 
ing them  to  Don  Bartholomew,  although  they  belonged 
to  Fray  Dominic,  and  other  Lutherans. 

As  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Ca?2onical  Epistle  of  St.  John^ 
the  archbishop  declared  that,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was,  he 
did  not  acknowledge  it  as  his  work  ;  that  he  had  only  given 
it  verbally  to  his  pupils,  and  that,  doubtless,  one  of  them  had 
written  it  from  memory;  that  although  the  foundation  of  it 
was  what  he  had  taught,  the  errors  which  it  contained  could 
not  be  imputed  to  him. 

The  grand  inquisitor  was  at  first  only  acquainted  with  the 
Catechism  of  Carranza,  the  censure  of  which  was  confided  to 
Cano  and  others.  Cano,  wliose  Jieart  was  full  of  hatred, 
wanted  no  incitements  to  condemn  it ;  of  the  inclinations  of 
the  others  we  may  judge  by  letters,  in  which  Fray  Dominic 
de  Soto  speaks  of  his  embarrassment  at  being  obliged  to 
censure  some  propositions  which  he  considered  very  ortho- 
dox. Of  all  the  works  of  Carranza,  those  only  were  marked 
with  the  theological  censure  which  are  numbered  3,  4,  13, 
27,  28,  29,  and  30.  The  Master  Charles,  and  afterwards 
Cano  and  Cuevas,  were  employed  in  this  work. 

As  there  were  among  the  Lutherans  many  persons  intimate 
with  the  archbishop,  and  even  some  who  had  been  his  pupils, 
he  wished  to  be  informed  of  the  state  of  their  affairs.  Fray 
Juan  de  la  Pena,  Fray  Francis  de  Tordo>il]as,  and  Fray  Louis 
de  la  Cruz,  sent  tiie  details  to  Flanders  to  Fray  Juan  de 
Villagarcia,  the  companion  of  the  archbishop,  and  by  this 
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means  he  learnt  that  his  Catechism  was  to  be  condemned  for 
two  reasons :  first,  on  the  pretext  that  it  contained  several 
heretical  propositions;  and  secondly,  because  the  principle 
which  caused  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  to  be  prohi* 
bited  in  Spain  in  the  present  state  of  the  kingdom*  would 
not  adipit  of  the  permission  of  a  work  on  jtuiificaiiant  and 
other  points  of  controversy  with  the  Lutherans,  in  the  same 
language.  The  archbishop  first  commiauoned  Villagarcia, 
and  afterwards  the  J^uit  Gil  Gonsalez,  to  translate  his 
Catechism  into  Latin,  with  notes  on  the  obscure  passages ; 
they  began,  but  never  finished  the  work. 

The  archbishop,  however,  was  fiir  from  suspecting  that 
he  would  be  attacked  for  his  personal  profession  of  faith, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  Fray  Louis  de  la  Cruz, 
dated  Valladolid,  May  21,  1558,  in  which  he  informed  him 
that  the  Lutherans  declared  he  partook  their  opinions. 
Carranza  replied  that  he  was  more  grieved  for  their  mis- 
fortune in  having  embraced  here^  than  for  th^r  &lse  t^ti- 
mony  against  him.  As  he  was  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
purity  of  his  faith,  an4  believed  that  he  had  given  sufficient 
proofs  of  it  in  combating  the  opinions  of  the  heretics,  he 
persuaded  himself  that  only  the  sense  of  his  Cammeniaries 
was  to  be  discussed.  He  therefore  returned  to  Spain, 
expecting  to  arrange  the  affair  on  a  few  conferences  with 
the  grand  inquisitor ;  and  in  order  to  fiicilitate  the  attain- 
ment of  bis  object,  he  obtained  approbations  of  his  work 
from  some  of  the  most  famous  theologians  in  Spain, — ^Don 
Pedro  Guerren,  archbishop  of  Granada;  Don  Francis 
Blanco,  archbishop  of  Santiago;  Don  Francis  Delgado, 
bishop  of  Lugo  and.Jaen;  Don  Andrea  Cuesta,  bishop  of 
Leon ;  Don  Antonio  Gorrionero,  bishop  of  Almeria ;  Don 
Diego  Sobanos,  rector  of  the  university  of  Alcala;  Fray 
Pedro  de  Soto,  confessor  to  Charles  V.;  Fray  Dominic 
Soto,  professor  of  Salamanca  ;  Don  Ferdinand  de  Gor- 
rionero* canoui  magistrate,  and  professor  of  Toledo ;  and 
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Fray  Mancio   del   Corpusy   profetMr  of  Alcah ;   beaid«9 
many  other  Doctors  of  Salamanca,  Valladolid»  and  Akala. 

While  the  archbbhop  was  at  VaUadolid  in  1558,  he  de- 
manded that  the  theological  oensora  of  his  works  ahoold  be 
communicated  to  him,  that  he  might  reply  to  them,  and  gire 
any  satbfiiction  required  of  him.  He  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  this  concession,  for  several  reasons:  first,  as  he  was  the 
author;  secondly,  as  the  primate  of  Spain ;  and  thirdly,  as 
a  man  who  might  expect  such  an  act  of  deference  from  the 
holy  oiBce,  in  consideration  of  his  labours  in  its  cause.  But 
the  grand-inquisitor  Vald&  (who  was  his  enemy,  though  he 
pretended  to  be  his  friend)  would  not  grant  his  request, 
alleging  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  hear  an  author  on 
the  qualification  of  his  works.  Carranta  then  endeaYOnred 
to  avail  himself  of  the  approbations  he  had  obtained  from 
the  illustrious  theologians  already  mentioned,  who  were 
almost  all  of  them  Others  of  the  council  of  Trent;  but  they 
were  not  received,  and  he  experienced  the  same  rejection 
from  the  Supreme  Council.  The  mystery  which  shrouded  all 
the  proceedings  of  that  body  was  impenetrable,  and  he  de» 
parted  from  Valladolid  in  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  his  trial. 

He  however  afterwards  obtained  information,  that  some 
witnesses  had  been  examined  on  his  personal  frith,  and  that 
the  censurers  of  his  work  noted  it,  as  containing  heresies^ 
propositions  savouring  of  heresy f  fomenting  heresy ,  tending 
to  heresy  9  and  capable  of  causing  it.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  state  of  his  mind  from  his  application  to  the 
king  and  the  pope,  to  whom  he  sent  an  account  of  all  that 
had  passed  between  him  and  the  grand-inquisitor,  and  im- 
plored their  protection  ;  the  minutes  of  this  account,  and  the 
letters  which  accompanied  it,  were  afterwards  found  among 
his  papers. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  he  arrived  at  Yuste,  in  Estre- 
madurm.  His  misfortune,  it  may  be  presumed,  rendered  turn 
prudent  in  his  exhortations  to  Charles  V. ;   it  is  not  likely 
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that  he  would  uBe  the  phrases  attributed  to  him  by  Fray 
Juan  de  Regla«  without  adding  expressions  to  limit  the  ab- 
solute sense  which  the  denouncer  imputed  to  him.  On  the 
5th  of  October  he  again  wrote  to  the  king»  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  the  emperor»  and  also  to  Ruy  Gomez  de 
Sylva,  and  to  Don  Antonio  de  Toledo,  grand-prior  of  the 
order  of  St.  John,  both  high  in  favour  with  his  majesty,  and 
with  wh<nn  he  was  intimate,  but  more  particularly  with  Don 
Antonio,  who  always  endeavoured  to  be  useful  to  him.  His 
letters  and  those  of  many  others  at  Rome,  who  wished  tq 
serve  him,  were  found  among  his  papers.  The  papal  nuncip 
in  Spain  had  already  informed  his  court  of  what  was  pass* 
ing  at  Madrid,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  grand-inquisitor 
acted  in  concert  with  the  king ;  this  circumstance  prevented 
Paul  IV.  (though  he  esteemed  Carranza)  firom  interfering 
in  the  affiiir,  until  he  clearly  perceived  what  was  to  be  thought 
of  it. 

Philip  II.,  who  then  resided  at  Brussels,  was  far  from  being 
capable  of  arresting  the  progress  of  a  trial  undertaken  by 
the  inquisitors  for  a  matter  of  faith;  he  contented  himself 
with  promising  to  protect  Carranza,  as  long  as  it  was  com- 
patible with  the  Catholic  religion.  The  demand  of  being 
heard  in  hb  defence,  before  the  condemnation  of  his  Cate- 
chism,  might  have  been  granted,  if  the  depositions  concerning 
his  personal  faith  had  not  presented  an  obstacle.  Don  Fer- 
dinand Vald£s  represented  to  the  princess  Jane,  governess  of 
the  Idi^om,  the  declarations  of  tiie  witnesses,  which,  read 
by  a  person  without  discrimination,  and  with  the  in- 
tention of  injuring,  made  the  archbishop  appear  to  be  a  real 
heretic.  Th%  princess  communicated  this  to  the  king,  her 
brother,  who  being  naturally  suspicious,  and  knowing  that 
Vald£s  was  inimical  to  Carranza,  resolved  to  take  the  cow* 
ardly  part  of  remaining  inactive,  and  waiting  until  the  affair 
should  be  elucidated.     It  is  not  true  that  PhiUp  repented  of 

havbg  elevated  Carranza  to  the  see  of  Toledo ;  the  proof  of 

SF 
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this  exists  in  the  procedui*e  :  he  was  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards the  arclibishop,  till  Valdes  and  the  counsellors  of  the 
Inquisition  persuaded  him  that  Carranza  was  an  hypocritical 
heretic.  The  absolute  inactivity  of  this  prince's  character, 
and  the  formidable  and  continual  activity  of  Valdes,  were 
the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  Carranza. 

The  archbishop  now  thought  it  would  be  better  to  submit 
in  order  to  avoid  the  infamy,  and  without  waiting  for  replies 
from  Brussels  and  Rome,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1558,  he 
addressed  a  petition  to  Don  Sanche  Lopez  de  Otalora,  coun- 
sellor of  the  Inquisition,  in  which  he  consented  that  his  Ca- 
techism should  be  placed  in  the  Index,  provided  his  name 
Was  not  mentioned,  and  that  the  prohibition  did  not  extend 
beyond  Spain,  because  the  work  was  in  the  Spanish  language. 
He  lioped  by  these  means  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  being 
a  Catholic  author,  the  only  fame  of  which  he  was  ambitious. 
In  November,  he  sent  letters  to  the  grand-inquisitor  and 
others,  and  remitted  petitions  to  the  Supreme  Council,  ear- 
nestly requesting,  that  in  order  to  terminate  all  diificultics  as 
Boon  as  possil)le,  his  Catechism  might  be  printed  in  Spanish, 
and  given  to  him  to  be  revised,  corrected,  and  translated 
into  Latin.  His  efforts  were  unsuccessful;  the  grand-inqui- 
sitor, far  from  wishing  to  serve  him,  obtained  from  the  Pope 
the  brief  which  completed  his  disgrace.  He  then  perceived 
that  he  ought  to  have  followed  the  advice  which  had  been 
given  to  him  in  Flanders,  to  repair  to  Rome,  instead  of 
Spain.  The  Bishop  of  Orense  gave  him  to  understand  that 
there  were  in  his  case  some  things  savouring  of  heresy,  when 
he  made  -the  following  reply  : — Unless  this  crime  entered  by 
the  sleeve  of  my  habity  I  cmt^  thank  God,  <^innoce7it  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  I  shall  therefore  alloio  the  affair  to  take 
the  common  course. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1558,  Paul  IV.  declared  in  full  con- 
sistory, **  that  being  informed  that  the  heresies  of  Luther, 
and  some  others,  had  been  propagated  in  Spain,  he  had 


feaaob  to  raspeot  that  several  prelate^  had  adopted  them;  and 
\n  eonsequence  he  authorized  the  grand  bquistor  9/4^  iipo  year^ 
from  that  day,  to  make  inquests  concerning  all  the  bishops^ 
arehbisbopsy  patriarchs^  and  primates*  of  that  kingdom :  to 
aommence  their  trials,  and^  in  case  that  an  attempt  to  eicap9 
was  suspected,  to  arrest  them  and  lodge  them  in  a  place  of 
security,  and  thai  the  inquisitor  should  immediately  report 
the  same  to  the  sorereign  ponti£F*  and  send  the  criminals  to 
Rome  as  soon  as  possible,  with  their  process  tealed  up."  The 
archbishop  received  notice  of  the  expedition  of  this  brief,  id 
a  letter  from  Cardinal  Theatire,  en  the  Itith  of  January^ 
Yaldte  also  demanded  of  the  king,  his  permission  to  put  it 
in  execution.  A  letter  from  Don  Antonio  de  Toledo  to  Car^ 
ranfea,  dated  Brussels,  27th  of  February,  informed  him,  that 
bis  majesty  had  commanded  the  grand-inquisitor  to  suspend 
the  proceedings  till  he  arrived  in  Spain ;  adding,  that  hie 
majsmtf  was  quite  convinced  of  th^  wickedness  with  which 
the  archbishop  was  treated.  Vald^  renewed  his  demand  ik 
March,  representing  the  inconveniences  of  delay,  and  at  last 
obtained  permission  to  execute  the  brief. 

During  this  period,  the  inquisitors  of  Yalladolid  continued 
to  receive  every  possibk  deposition  unfavourable  to  the  arch* 
Mdiop,  to  justify  the  proceedings  against  him. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1559,  Prsiy  Oaspard  Tamayo,  tf 
Franciscan,  voluntarily  denounced  the  GateeUsm :  he  said,  he 
thought  it  wrong  it  the  author,  to  exhort  the  falthfed  to 
read  thif  Scriptures,  and  not  to  address  to  the  saints  the 
lirayers  beginning  P^ter-Noster  and  Ave-Afaria. 

On  the  1 1th  off  April,  Don  Juan  de  Accuna,  count  de 
Baendin^  deposed  that  th^  archbishc^  had  recommended  him 
to  x^nounce  that  practice,  and  to  pray  to  the  saints  in  the 
ibamier  he  had  taught  in  his  book;  that  he  and  all  his  familyi 
mtd  Don  Pjhancis  de  Cordova,  had  followed  his  advice,  until 
the  Bidiop  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  bad  persuaded  them  to  thi^ 

eontrary;  the  deponent  added#  that  he  knew  that  Ca^ransa 
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had  given  the  same  advice  to  several  other  persons  employed 
in  the  palace.  This  deposition  was  followed  by  those  of  the 
countess  his  wife,  their  chaplain,  and  seven  of  their  servants. 

On  the  same  day,  Fray  Dominic  de  Roxas  deposed,  that 
the  Marquis  de  Boza,  his  father,  asked  Carranza  if  he  should 
cause  a  thousand  masses  to  be  said  for  his  soul  during  his 
life,  or  after  his  death,  and  that  the  archbishop  replied,  '*  If 
my  lord  the  marquis  will  believe  me^  he  will  say  the  masses 
during  hislife^  The  deponent  further  said,  that  the  arch- 
bishop, in  going  to  Trent  to  attend  the  second  convocation 
of  the  council,  was  in  company  with  some  Lutherans  who 
were  with  the  King  of  Bohemia  ;  that  he  disputed  with  one 
of  them  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Segovia,  and  though 
he  appeared  to  have  the  advantage  in  the  argument,  he  after- 
wards said  privately  to  the  deponent:  '*  /  was  never  so 
much  embarrassed  as  to-ilay  ;  although  I  am  a  master  of 
theology y  yet  I  am  710 1  so  learned  in  the  Scriptures  as  this 
Lutheran^  who  is  only  a  laymnny  The  witness  also  said, 
that  the  archbishop  had  read  and  approved  his  explanation 
of  the  articles  of  the  faith,  and  that  he  had  even  inserted  part 
of  it  in  his  Catechism.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  Fray 
Dominic  recanted  all  his  depositions  before  his  death. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  Donna  Catherine  de  Castilla,  who 
was  a  prisoner  of  the  holy  office,  declared  that  she  believed 
the  archbishop  to  be  a  Lutheran  ;  but  repenting,  she  re- 
tracted her  declaration,  and  said  that  she  knew  that  Car- 
ranza had  maintained  to  Don  Carlos  de  Seso,  her  husband, 
that  he  committed  a  fatal  error  in  denying  the  existence  of 
purgatory.     She  persisted  in  her  recantation. 

I  appeal  to  my  readers,  if  the  state  of  the  trial  and  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  witnesses  were  sufficient  allegation:  Canino  the 
fiscal,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  accusing  him  with  more 
formality  hereafter,  demanded  that  the  person  of  the  arch- 
bishop should  be  seized,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned,  and 
his  goods  and  revenues  sequestrated,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
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the  grand-inquisitor.    Yaldes,  after  consulting  the  Supreme 
ConnciU  commanded  the  fiscal  to  present  the  papers  of 
which  he  had  spoken  in  his  requisition ;    these  were  the 
Catechism  with  the  qualifications  of  Cano,  Cuevas,  Soto,  and 
Ybarra;  two  MSS.  boundi  containing  the  articles  of  £uth 
by  Fray  Dominic  de  Rojats,  and  the  other  works  of  Carranza 
mentioned  under  the  numbers  3, 4^  IS,  27»  28,  29,  and  30, 
with  their  qualifications ;  two  sermons  sent  by  Carranza  to 
the  licenUate  Herrera,  judge  of  the  trials  for  smuggling,  who 
was  under  arrest  for  Lutheranism ;  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses,  with  a  summary  of  them,  and  to  cause  the  arch« 
bishop  to  be  pronounced  attfunted  of  heresy.     Yaldes,  hay* 
ing  drawn  up,  on  the  8th  of  April,  a  verbal  process  of  the 
reception  of  the  powers  granted  by  the  Pope,  the  licentiate 
Ganino,  fiscal  of  the  council  of  the  Inquisition,  on  the  6th 
of  May,  presented  to  the  grand-inquisitor  a  requisition,  in 
which  he  demanded  the  execution  of  the  brief,  and  declared 
that  he  would  designate,  in  dme  and  place,  the  person  which 
it  was  to  strike.     Yald^  remitted  a  declaration,  in  which  he 
announced  that  he  was  ready  to  do  justice  whenever  he  was 
required.     On  the  same  day,  the  fiscal  presented  another 
requintion,  in  which  he  stated  that  Don  Bartholomew  Car^ 
ranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  had  preached,  insinuated,  writ- 
ten, and  taught,  in  his  conferences,  his  sermons,  and  his  cate« 
chism,  and  in  other  books  and  writings,  several  heresies  of 
Luther,  according  to  the  deporitions  of  witnesses,  and  the 
books  and  writings  which  he  presented    to   support  his 
charges :  the  letters  were  those  of  the  bishop  of  Cuenzap 
Don  Pedro  de  Castro;    a  letter  from  the  archbishop  to 
Doctor  Cazalla,  dated  Brussels,  18th  of  February,  1558,  in 
reply  to  compliments  on  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Toledo ; 
(in  this  letter  he  begs  Cazallii  to  **pray  that  he  may  have  the 
light  necessary  to  govern  his  diocese  weUT  adding,  *'  that  it 
was  more  needful  to  ask  it  then  than  before,  for  those  who 
formitd  part  of  the  church  of  God^ ;  two  letters  of  Juan 
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Sanchez,  a  Lutheran,  in  which  he  says  that  he  teas  going  to 
Flanders,  because  he  hoped  to  be  well  recewed  by  Carranza. 

As  these  formalities  were  all  fulfilled  in  one  day,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  it  was  a  concerted  scheme  between  the 
grand-inquisitor,  some  members  of  the  council,  and  the 
fiscal :  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  three  days  would  have 
been  necessary  for  these  ceremonies.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
the  grand- inquisitor  and  the  council  determined  that  Car- 
tanza  should  be  cited  to  appear,  and  reply  to  the  accusations 
of  the  fiscal. 

When  the  king  had  given  his  consent  that  the  archbishop 
sliould  bo  prosecuted,  he  required  that  he  should  be  treated 
ivith  the  respect  due  to  his  dignify  :  this  he  repeated  in  a  letter 
to  Cardinal  Pacheco,  who  informed  him  that  Carranza  had 
demanded  that  his  affair  should  be  judged  at  Rome.  The 
king  also  wrote  two  letters  to  Carranza  on  the  30th  of  March, 
and  the  4th "April,  in  which  he  promised  to  protect  him.  The 
letter  to  Cardinal  Pacheco  induced  the  grand-inquisitor  to 
write  to  the  king:  on  the  19th  of  Mav,  when  he  informed 
him  of  the  measure  which  had  been  decreed,  adding,  that  he 
thought  a  citation  to  appear  more  moderate,  less  humiliat- 
ing, and  more  private  than  an  arrest  by  alguazils.  The 
king,  however,  had  still  some  regard  for  Carranza,  since  he 
did  not  approve  of  what  had  been  done.  At  this  period  Don 
Antonio  de  Toledo,  who  continued  to  correspond  with  Car- 
ranza, informed  him,  that  though  he  did  not  think  the  afl^air 
had  taken  so  favourable  a  turn  as  might  be  wished,  yet  he 
thought  he  still  perceived  some  marks  of  attachment  for  him 
in  the  king,  in  spite  of  the  evil  report  made  of  him. 

At  last,  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  king  sent  an  answer  to 
the  inquisitor-general,  in  which  he  gives  his  consent  to  what 
had  been  resolved  upon ;  adding,  that  he  hoped  the  execution 
of  this  measure  would  be  attended  with  all  the  c  07}  si  deration 
due  to  the  merit  of  Carranza,  and  the  dignity  with  which  he 
was  invested.     The  prelate  was  informed  of  this  event,  in  a 
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letter  written  hy  Don  Antonio  de  Toledot  the  next  day. 
The  approbation  of  the  king  was  received  on  the  10th  of 
July,  and  on  the  15th  )iie  fiscal  presented  a  second  requi- 
sition, in  which  he  insisted  on  the  execution  of  the  demand 
contained  in  the  firsts  that  Carranla  should  be  arrested*  and 
bis  goods  seised.  He  represented  that  the  instnxction  of  the 
process  furnished  proofs  which  ought  to  hare  been  con0- 
sidered  sufficient  on  the  13th  of  May ;  that  nevertheless  he 
would  add  to  them  the  deposition  of  Donna  Louisa  de  Meop 
doza,  wife  of  Don  Juan  Vasquez  de  Molina,  secretary  to  the 
Ung.  This  lady  deposed,  that  the  Marchioness  d'Alcafii^es 
told  her,  that,  according  to  the  instructions  of  tide  archbishop^ 
it  was  not  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God  to  deprive  our* 
selves  of  pleaswreSf  and  that  it  teas  not  necessary  to  wear  haif^ 
cloth*  The  marchioness,  who  was  examined,  declared  that 
she  had  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  but  only  that  all 
these  things  were  less  meritorious ;  that  she  had  been  inti- 
mate with  the  archbishop  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
had  been  his  penitent,  but  during  all  that  time  she  had  never 
heard  him  say  any  thing  against  the  fiiith. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  grand-inquisitor,  in  concert  with 
the  Supreme  Council,  and  several  consultors,  issued  the  order 
Ibr  the  arrest  of  the  archbishop.  At  this  juncture,  Philip  II. 
wrote  to  his  nster,  the  governess  of  the  kingdom,  sajring, 
that  in  order  to  avoid  the  scandal  and  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  measures  decreed  by  the  holy  office,  itwouldbeproper 
to  send  for  the  archbishop  to  court  upon  some  decent  pre- 
text. Don  Antonio  de  Toledo  having  heard  some  hints  of 
this,  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  Carranza,  on  the  19th  of 
July;  this  was  the  last  letter  that  feithful  friend  wrote  to 
hhn.  Among  the  papers  of  the  archbishop*  were  found 
letters  from  persons,  who  afterwards,  from  want  of  courage, 
joined  his  enemies.  There  was  also  found  the  minutes  of  a 
representation  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the  Pope,  in  the  name 
of  the  chapter  of  Toledo,  entreating  his  holiness  not  to  allow 
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the  cause  of  Carranza  to  be  judged  by  the  holy  office  of 
Spain,  alleging  that  its  members  were  swayed  by  human 
motives,  and  not  from  zeal  to  religion  :  it  is  not  certain  if 
this  petition  reached  the  Court  of  Rome,  but  the  chapter 
behaved  to  the  prelate  with  great  generosity. 

The  regent  wrote  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  in  which  she  says,  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  king, 
which  would  soon  take  place,  she  wished  to  communicate 
some  affairs  to  him,  and  therefore  begged  him  to  repair 
immediately  to  Valladolid,  adding,  that  as  the  least  delay 
might  occasion  very  disagreeable  consequences,  she  should 
be  pleased  if  he  came  as  soon  as  possible,  even  if  without 
ceremony  or  equipage,  and  that  she  sent  Don  Rodrigo  de 
Castro  that  he  might  not  lose  time,  and  might  inform  her  of 
his  arrival. 

This  Don  Rodrigo  de  Castro  was  the  nephew  of  the  Bishop 
of  Cuen^^a,  the  first  denouncer  of  Carranza:  he  departed 
from  Valladolid  on  the  4th  of  August;  on  the  6th  he  deli- 
vered the  letter  to  the  archbishop,  w^ho,  on  the  next  day, 
replied  to  the  princess  that  he  would  obey  her  orders.  He 
immediately  sent  his  equipages  and  part  of  his  household  to 
Valladolid,  but  followed  slowly,  that  he  might  visit  the 
towns  and  villages  of  his  diocese,  which  he  was  to  pass 
through. 

During  this  interval,  Don  Rodrigo  wrote  several  letters  to 
Valdes,  one  dated  the  4th  of  August,  from  Arevalo,  and 
four  from  Alcala  de  Henares,  dated  the  7th,  9th,  10th,  and 
14th,  from  which  the  inquisitor-general  concluded  that 
the  delay  of  eight  days  was  too  long,  and  concealed  some 
bad  design :  lie  pretended  to  think  that  Carranza  intended  to 
make  his  escape  to  Rome,  yet  Don  Rodrigo  de  Castro  lodged 
In  the  same  house,  and  never  lost  sight  of  him.  This  pre- 
text, futile  as  it  was,  gave  Valdes  the  opportunity  of  issuing 
a  mandate  on  the  17th,  appointing  Don  Rodrigo  and  Don 
Diego  Ramirez  de  Sedeno  inquisitors  of  tlie  districts  of  Toledo 
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and  Valladolid.  He  oommiflsioned  them  and  the  chief  algna- 
til  of  Valladolid  to  seise  the  person  of  the  archbishop,  to 
sequestrate  his  goods,  and  draw  iip  an  inventory  of  them. 

This  order  was  executed  at  Torre-Laguna,  on  the  22ndt 
before  day,  and  while  the  archUshop  was  still  in  bed.  When 
he  was  told  that  he  was  under  arrest,  he  demanded  to  know 
by  whose  order  he  was  made  prisoner;  that  of  the  inquisitor- 
general,  and  the  brief  of  the  Pope,  were  shewn  to  him.  He 
replied,  that  the  brief  was  general,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
special  commission  expedited  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cause, 
which  was  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inquisitor-general : 
that  even  supposing  him  to  be  competent,  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  the  brief  were  not  observed  in  his  case,  since 
nothing  but  malice  c*uld  inspire  the  fear  that  he  should 
attempt  to  eacape ;  that  from  all  these  considerations,  he 
protested  against  the  order  of  the  grand  inquisitor,  and  the 
violence  of  his  measures,  and  demanded  satisfaction  of  the 

* 

Pope  for  the  insult  he  had  received.  Not  being  able  at  that 
moment  to  put  his  intentions  into  execution,  the  archbishop 
desired  Juan  de  Ledesma,  the  notary  of  the  holy  office,  who 
was  present  at  his  arrest,  to  write  down  his  replies  to  the 
inquisitorSft  and  that  he  obeyed  the  order  only  to  avoid  ill- 
treatment. 

The  archbishop  requested  that  great  care  might  be  taken 
of  his  papers,  some  of  which  belonged  to  trials  concerning 
the  archiepiscopal  see,  and  were  of  great  importance.  All 
that  he  requested  was  complied  with  on  this  subject. 

On  the  23rd  of  August  he  left  Torre-Laguna,  and  arrived 
at  Valladolid  on  the  28th ;  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  house 
of  Don  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Leon :  his  portfolio,  and  a  box 
•containing  papers,  were  sent  to  the  inquisitor-general,  who 
'  immediately  caused  them  to  be  opened,  and  an  inventory 
taken  of  their  contents.  On  the  6th  of  September  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  king,  giving  an  account,  in  his  manner, 
of  the  arrest,  and  alleging  his  pretended  fear  of  the  flight  of 
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Carranza,  as  the  motive  for  it.  He  added,  that  the  arch- 
bishop appeared  to  be  informed  of  his  proceedings ;  an  insi* 
nuation  which  might  have  injured  Don  Antonio  de  Toledo, 
whose  correspondence  he  had  read. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


CONTINUATION    OF    THE    TRIAL    UNTIL    THE    ARCHBISHOP 

WENT    TO    ROME. 

Th  e  enemies  of  Carranza  procured  new  witnesses,  in  order 
to  justify  their  conduct.  Valdes  and  his  coadjutors  feared 
that  public  opinion  would  be  against  them,  if,  when  they 
pronounced  the  definitive  sentence,  the  archbishop  was  not 
proved,  to  all  Europe,  to  be  guilty  of  heresy. 

To  attain  this  end,  the  inquisitors  examined  ninety-six  wit- 
nesses, who,  most  of  them,  unfortunately,  added  nothing  to 
what  had  been  already  deposed  ;  some  of  them  attested  the 
purity  of  Carranza's  faith,  and  the  few  who  were  against  him, 
deposed  only  what  they  had  heard  from  other  persons,  who 
either  did  not  confirm,  or  denied  the  facts.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  greatest  number  of  the  witnesses  who  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  archbishop,  were  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  made  their  depositions  during,  or  after  the 
torture,  and  when  they  were  liable  to  have  it  renewed,  and 
to  be  subject  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  judges,  whose 
schemes  they  frustrated.  While  these  miserable  people 
shewed  so  much  courage,  the  bishops,  archbishops,  and  theo- 
logians, who  aspired  to  the  episcopacy,  basely  retracted  their 
first  and  true  opinion,  and  qualified  as  violently  suspected  of 
Luthrranism,  the  man  whom  thoy  had  before  considered 
almost  as  an  apostle,  and  that  in  the  same  trial  and  for  the 
same  work. 
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On  the  26th  of  August,  the  grand-inquisitor  delegated  hit 
powers  to  the  counsellors  Valtodano  and  Simanoas,  reserving^ 
to  himself  the  right  of  pronouncing  the  definitive  sentence  $ 
at  the  same  time  he  appointed  Baca»  Riego,  and  Qoniales, 
inquttitors  of  Valladolidy  to  take  the  proper  measures  to 
guard  the  archbishopy  and  sequestrate  his  property. 

When  the  prelate  arriyed  at  the  house  intended  for  hit 
prison,  he  was  asked  what  domestics  he  wished  to  have;  1m 
named  six,  but  onlj  two  were  pennitted  to  attend  him.  He 
begged.  Valtodano  and  Simancas  not  to  allow  any  person  to 
eee  certain  papers  and  letters  from  the  Pope,  Fray  Ferdinand 
de  St.  Ambrose,  and  the  licentiate  Cespedes,  because  they 
related  to  a  trial  for  the  lordship  of  Cazorla;.  he  asked  the 
same  favour  for  a  bundle  of  letters  from  the  king,  on  "some 
afbirs  which  it  would  be  improper  to  make  public.  He  de* 
inanded  the  originals  of  his  consultations,  and  some  appW>lMU 
tions  of  his  book,  because  he  wished  to  present  them  to  the 
Pope,  who  was  the  only  competent  judge  of  his  trial ;  and 
lastly,  some  other  writings  relative  to  conferences  which  took 
place  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  England,  and  in  Flandere, 
and  which  were  so  many  proofs  of  his  eflbrts  in  the  cause  of 
the  Catholic  religion. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  Valtodano  and  Simanoai  sum- 
moned the  archbishop  to  take  an  oath  to  speak  the  truth.  The 
prelate  replied  that  he  would  do  so  when  he  received  an  order 
from  the  Pope  or  the  king ;  that  he  protested  againtt  all  that 
had  been  done,  because  they  were  not  oc«npetent ;  that  he 
did  not  acknowledge  the  grand-inquisitor  as  his  jndge,  until 
he  was  frimished  with  special  powers  for  that  purpose ;  that 
supposing  him  to  have  suiBcient  authority,  he  did  not  believe 
that  he  could  delegate  it ;  that  he  should  prove  his  assertions 
much  better  if  he  had  the  brief,  of  which  he  demanded  a 
copy.  His  request  was  granted  the  next  day;  on  the  3rd  the 
grand-inquisitor,  after  a  consultation  with  the  Council,  de- 
clared that  he  was  a  competent  judge,  and.  that  he  could 
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delegate  his  powers ;  he  anno\inced  that  he  should  attend 
with  the  Council  at  the  sessions  of  the  tribunal :  lie  attended 
on  the  4th,  and  required  Carranza  to  take  the  oath  to  speak 
the  truth,  either  against  himself  or  any  other  person,  inform- 
ing him  that  if  he  confessed  all  he  knew,  he  would  be  treated 
with  clemency,  but  in  the  contrary  case  he  would  be  used 
with  all  the  rigour  of  justice  :  he  also  told  him  that  if  he  was 
reluctant  to  reply  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  he  would 
be  permitted  to  do  so  before  two  counsellors,  or  the  inqui- 
sitors  of  Valladolid.  Carranza  made  the  same  reply  as  on 
the  preceding  day,  adding,  that  he  was  not  certain  that  truth 
had  been  spoken  in  soliciting  the  brief  from  the  Pope,  since 
at  that  time  there  were  no  Spanish  prelates  suspected  of  he- 
resy ;  that  if  they  had  him  in  view,  he  was  not  in  Spain  at 
the  time,  but  in  Flanders,  occupied  in  labouring  for  the 
defence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  converting  heretics ; 
that  he  exerted  himself  to  destroy  all  the  heresies,  and  for  that 
purpose  informed  the  king  that  heretical  books  were  sold 
even  at  his  palace-gates,  and  that  the  king,  in  consequence, 
gave  the  necessary  orders  to  prevent  the  evil,  which  would 
be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  king  and  the  noblemen  of 
his  court. 

Not  satisfied  with  these  arguments,  the  archbishop  chal- 
lenged the  grand  inquisitor  for  reasons  which  he  explained 
at  the  same  session,  and  in  his  presence  :  on  the  5th  and  the 
following  days  he  continued  to  give  the  motives  for  his 
challenge  in  writing ;  his  charges  against  Valdcs  were  nu- 
merous, and  very  serious.  He  mentions  persons,  times, 
subjects,  and  reasons,  which  authorized  him  to  represent 
Valdcs  as  a  perfidious,  envious,  vindictive  man  ;  to  mainUiin 
that  he  continually  abused  his  authority  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  vengeance,  which  could  be  proved  by  some  writings 
which  were  registered :  he  particularly  applied  himself  to 
shew  that  Valdes  concealed  his  hatred  to  him,  under  the 
mask  of  an  hypocritical  zeal  for  religion;  that  this  enmity 
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was  caused  by  Lis  spite  and  envy  after  he  (Carranza)  was 
ekvated  to  the  see  of  Toledo,  and  had  published  his  work 
on  the  Residence  of  Bishops ; — in  short,  he  filled  eight  folio 
sheets  in  a  small  hand,  with  the  motives  which  induced  him 
to  challenge  Yald^s,  and  added  those  concerning  the  coun- 
sellors Perez  and  Cobos,  promising  to  establish  the  proofr. 

The  archbishop  chose  for  his  advocates  those  men  whom 
he  conndered  most  able  to  defend  him ;  but  they  were,  by 
different  intrigues,  induced  to  refuse  their  assistance ;  this 
plan  was  pursued  with  all  the  others  whom  he  chose  in  case 
of  their  default,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  some 
advocates  who  defended  in  the  chancery  his  right  to  the 
lordship  of  some  villages,  although  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
affairs  of  the  holy  office.  Don  Juan  Sarmientode  Mendoza, 
counsellor  of  the  Indies^  for  Vald^s,  and  the  licentiate 
Isunza,  judge  of  the  civil  court  of  Yalladolid,  for  the 
fiscal,  wer^  appointed  arbitrators,  to  decide  on  the  validity 
of  the  challenge.  On  the  23rd  of  February,  1560,  they  pro- 
nounced that  the  allegations  were  just,  reasonable,  and  well 
proved.  The  fiscal  not  being  satisfied  with  the  decision, 
intended  to  appeal  to  Rome,  but  soon  renounced  the  mea- 
sure ;  in  fact,  how  could  the  inqunitor-general  think  of  send- 
ing a  trial  to  Rome,  which  if  made  public,  would  cover  him 
and  many  others,  who  afterwards  attained  the  highest  dig«» 
nities  of  the  church,  with  eternal  infamy  ?  However,  this 
appeal  took  place  at  a  later  period,  after  a  thousand  in- 
trigues,, but  Vald^  was  not  the  inquisitor-general  at  that 
time. 

The  lodgii^  assigned  to  the  archbishop  were  neither 
commodious,  agreeable,  nor  airy ;  he  was  allowed  only  two 
rooms  for  himself,  a  monk,  and  his  page.  He  complained  of 
the  inconvenience,  but  the  fiscal  presented  a  verbal  process, 
stating  that  the  house  was  large,  convenient,  and  healthy : 
this  was  true,  for  he  spoke  of  it  in  general,  and  did  not 
mention  the  place  where  Carranza  was  confined.   The  rooms 
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were  very  remote  from  all  communication;  in  1561  there 
was  a  great  fire  at  Valladolid,  which  consumed  four  hun- 
dred houses  in  the  quarter  nearest  to  the  prison  of  the 
archbishop,  yet  he  heard  neither  the  cries  of  the  people, 
nor  the  noise  which  must  have  been  occasioned  by  such  an 
event,  and  only  learnt  that  it  had  happened  a  long  time  after, 
when  he  was  at  Rome.  This  privation  of  air  and  exercise 
produced  in  the  archbishop  a  tertian  fever,  which  weakened 
him  considerably,  but  the  inquisitors  had  not  suflBcient  hu- 
manity to  remove  him  to  a  more  suitable  place.  They 
dreaded  that  he  would  appeal  to  the  Pope,  or  the  king,  on 
whom  however  it  would  not  have  had  any  effect,  as  Valdes 
had  contrived  to  persuade  him,  in  some  private  conversations, 
that  Carranza  was  really  an  heretic,  and  that  all  that  he 
had  done  in  England  and  Flanders  was  intended  to  conceal 
his  opinions. 

Although  Valdt's  persisted  in  maintaining  that  he  had  the 
right  of  delegating  his  powers  to  prosecute  the  archbishop, 
yet  as  several  counsellors,  and  particularly  Baco  de  Castro, 
held  a  contrary  opinion,  he  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  th^ 
Pope.  Paul  IV.  was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
Pius  IV.,  who,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  confirmed  to  Vald^ 
the  powers  granted  to  him  by  his  predecessor,  and  that  of 
delegating  confidential  persons  to  proceed  in  the  trial  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo.  This  brief  was  of  no  use,  because 
the  arbitrators  had  declared  on  the  same  dav  that  the 
motives  for  the  challenge  were  just  and  valid ;  his  holiness, 
in  consequence,  expedited  another  special  brief,  confirming 
all  that  had  passed,  provided  that  the  proceedings  had  been 
lawful,  and  authorizing  Philip  II.  to  choose  judges  in  his 
own  name,  to  whom  he  gave  from  that  moment  the  power  of 
continuing  the  trial  until  it  was  in  a  state  to  be  terminated, 
for  the  space  of  two  years,  beginning  from  the  7th  of 
January,  1561.  This  brief  was  interpreted  at  Madrid  to  be 
a  permission  to  pass  a  definitive  sentence.     The  Pope  being 
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iiifonnad  of  this  drcnmstance,  on  the  3td  of  Jaly  iwaed  a 
fborth  brief,  in  whicli  he  diaapproved  of  the  interpretation 
of  that  preceding  it^  and  c<mmianded  that  the  trial  should  be 
xemittedto  him,  insiruoted  but  not  judged,  within  a  certain 
time. 

Philip  II.  appointed  Don  Gaspard  de  Zufiiga  y  Arellanada, 
archbiehop  of  Santiagoi  to  be  the  judge,  with  the  power  ef 
delegating  hie  authority.  Thie  choice  was  pleasing  to  Car^ 
ranza,  because  that  prelate  was  one  of  the  persons  he  had 
proposed  for  the  see  ef  Toledo ;  in  fact,  hsr  derived  some  ad* 
vantage  from  the  change  of  his  guards,  uid  other  measures. 
But  ZuSiga  appointed  Yoltodano  and  Simancas,  who  had 
b^(un  the  trial,  to  be  the  judges.  Carransa  intended  to 
challenge  them,  as  haying  voted  his  arrest ;  but  being  told 
that  the  king  had  said  that  no  person  who  had  ordered  the 
hnprisonment  of  a  criminal  could  afterwards  be  his  judge^  If 
this  challenge  was  allowed,  he  abandoned  hie  des^^  The 
right  which  the  prelate  had  intended  to  make  use  of,  is  now 
recognised  as  a  principle  among  civilised  nations ;  to  it  we 
owe  the  establishment  of  Juries. 

The  trial  havbg  been  commenced  more  than  two  years  after 
the  arrest  of  the  archbishop,  he  was  at  last  permitted,  in 
oonsequence  of  an  order  from  the  king,  to  choose  four  ad- 
vooates:  these  were  Doctor  Martin  d'Alpiscueta,  known  by 
the  name  of  Doctor  Navarro ;  Don  Antcmio  Delgado,  canon 
of  Toledo;  Doctor  Santander,  archdeacon  of  ValladoUd; 
and  Doctor  Morales,  an  advocate  of  the  Chancery.  The 
two  first  of  theee  lawyers  were  allowed  to  see  the  archbishotyy 
but  the  writings  of  the  trial  were  not  oommonlcated  to  any 
of  them,  consequently  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  demon- 
strate the  ineafflinency  of  the  proofs  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  the  witnesses.  It  is  true  that  the  answers  of 
Carranza  were  decided  and  conclusive; 

The  unqualified  works  of  Carranza,  and  even  some  of  those 
which  had  been  exsmined,  were  confided  to  Fray  Di^o  de 
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Chabes,  who  had  been  the  confessor  of  Don  Carlos,  and  af- 
terwards of  the  king ;  to  Fray  Juan  d*Ybarra,  and  to  Fray 
Rodrigo  de  Vadillo,  and  Fray  Juan  de  Azoloros,  who  were 
afterwards  the  bishops  of  Cephalonia  and  the  Canaries. 
These  qualified  as  heretical  some  propositions  contained  in 
works  not  written  by  Carranza,  but  found  among  his  papers ; 
others  were  qualified  as  approaching  to  heresy,  and  likely  to 
cause  it ;  and  the  author  was  declared  to  be  violently  sus- 
pected of  being  an  heretic.  The  edicts  condemning  the  Ca- 
techism, and  the  Elxplanation  of  the  Canonical  Epistle  of  St. 
John,  had  been  already  published. 

The  Council  of  Trent  having  been  convoked  for  the  third 
time,  Valdtjs  feared  that  the  Fathers  might  take  notice  of 
the  affairs  of  Carranza,  and  he  persuaded  the  king  that  it 
was  important  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  to  prevent  them 
from  taking  cognizance  of  the  trial.  Philip  had  appointed 
the  Count  de  Luna  to  be  the  ambassador  to  the  council,  and 
on  the  30th  October,  1562,  he  sent  him  instructions,  in  which 
he  says,  that  he  has  been  informed  that  it  was  intended  to 
form  a  general  index  of  the  prohibited  books  contained  in 
the  index  of  Paul  IV.,  which  had  occasioned  much  expostu- 
lation. The  king  added,  that  he  could  not  allow  this  measure 
to  extend  its  influence  into  Spain,  which  had  an  index^  and 
particular  regulations  ;  that  this  exception  might  also  apply 
to  other  Christian  countries,  since  books,  which  were  danger- 
ous in  one,  might  not  be  so  in  others.  The  king  commanded 
his  ambassador  to  oppose  such  a  resolution  in  the  council, 
because  he  could  not  receive  into  Spain  books  approved  by 
the  council  which  had  been  prohibited  in  that  kingdom,  and 
some  persons  suspected  that  this  project  concealed  particular 
views;  that  he  had  already  commanded  liis  ambassador  at 
Rome,  and  the  Marquis  of  Pescara,  to  use  every  eflfort,  con- 
sistent with  prudence,  to  baflSe  the  scheme. 

These  instructions  shew  very  plainly  that  the  Court  of 
Madrid  were  afraid  that  the  council  would  approve  the  Cate- 
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chism  of  Carranza,  and  the  explanation  of  St.  John,  which 
had  been  prohibited  in  Spain.  The  fathers,  who  were  dis- 
pleased to  see  the  proceedings  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
inquisitors,  addressed  several  remonstrances  to  the  Pope 
against  them  and  the  King  of  Spain,  and  even  refused  to 
open  the  letters  which  that  prince  wrote  to  them,  until  he 
had  atoned  for  the  offence  committed  against  the  episcopal 
dignity,. in  the  person  of  one  of  its  members.  At  last  the 
fathers  declared  that  they  would  not  assemble,  unless  his 
Holiness  did  not  cause  the  proceedings,  and  the  person  of  the 
archbishop  to  be  sent  to  Rome.  The  Pope  had  just  prolonged 
the  period  destined  for  the  trial  (which  would  otherwise  have 
expired  on  the  7th  of  January,  1568),  he  however  replied 
that  he  would  write  to  Philip,  to  demand  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Toledo  and  the  writings  of  his  trial  should  be  sent  to  him ; 
and  to  prove  how  much  he  wished  to  satisfy  the  fathers,  he 
sent  this  letter  by  Odescalche,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of 
nuncio  extraordinary. 

On  the  15th  of  August  following,  Philip  replied,  with  an 
energy  unusual  to  him,  that  he  was  very  much  surprisied  that 
the  Fatl^ers  of  the  council  occupied  themselves  with  par- 
ticular a&airs,  instead  of  those  which  concerned  religion  in 
general ;  that  the  imperative  dispositions  of  the  brief  pre- 
sented by  the  nuncio  were  contrary  to  the  rights  of  his 
sovereignty  and  the  honour  of  his  person,  and  that  he  hoped 
his  Holiness  would  not  take  it  ill,  if  he  did  not  order  it  to 
be  published,  and  continued  the  trial.  The  Pope  feared  to 
irritate  Philip,  who  was  already  offended  that  the  ambassador 
of  France  hadobtained  precedence  over  his  own,  and  there- 
fore he  granted  the  delay  requested  by  that  prince  ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  charged  the  cardinal-legate,  president  of  the 
council,  to  pacify  the  fathers,  promising  to  do  what  they 
desired  when  the  process  was  instructed.  His  Holiness  also 
commanded  that  the  archbishop  should  be  treated  with  as 
much  gentleness  as  was  consistent  with  the  proceedings. 

SG 
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The  resolution  of  tlie  Pope  appeased  the  fathers  of  the 
council  for  the  present ;  but  they  soon  began  to  discuss  an 
affair  equally  displeasing  to  the  King  of  Spain.  The  bishops 
and  theologians  commissioned  to  examine  books,  pronounced 
the  doctrine  of  the  Catechism  of  Carranza  to  be  Catholic. 
They  communicated  their  decision  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague,  who  was  president  of  the  congregation  of  the  IndeXy 
who,  together  with  the  theologians  composing  it,  approved  the 
Catechism,  and  resolved  to  send  an  act  of  their  approbation 
to  Carranza,  that  he  might  make  make  use  of  it  in  his  de- 
fence. The  decree  of  approbation  was  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  general  assembly,  but  violent  measures  were  employed  to 
prevent  it.  The  Pope  permitted  the  Catechism  to  be  printed 
at  Rome  on  the  26th  of  June. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  vehemently  protested  against  this 
resolution ;  he  said  that  as  the  Catechism  was  prohibited  by 
the  Inquisition  of  Spain,  it  was  an  insult  to  his  master  and 
the  Supreme  Council  to  declare  it  orthodox,  and  he  de- 
manded that  the  decree  of  the  congregation  should  be  re- 
voked. Don  Antonio  d' Augustine,  Bishop  of  Lerida,  was  a 
member  of  the  congregation  of  the  Index ^  and  had  not  been 
present  on  the  2nd  of  June,  when  the  members  approved 
the  Catechism.  This  circumstance  induced  him  to  support 
the  Count  de  Luna.  His  enmity  to  Carranza,  and  his  desire 
to  please  the  king,  made  him  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  con- 
gregation approi'ed  heresies^  since  the  Catechism  contained 
them.  The  Archbishop  of  Prague,  anxious  to  defend  his 
honour  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  addressed  to  the  papal 
legates  a  formal  complaint  against  the  Bishop  of  Lerida,  de- 
manding in  their  names  and  his  own  a  public  reparation  for 
the  injury  they  had  received,  and  protesting  that  if  it  was 
refused,  they  would  not  attend  the  assemblies.  The  cardinal 
succeeded  in  reconciling  the  two  parties,  by  proposing  to 
maintain  the  decree  of  approbation,  but  to  forbid  a  literal 
copy  to  be  given,  and  to  commission  the  Count  de  Luna  to 
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obtain  that  which  had  been  already  remitted  to  the  agent  of 
Carranza,  on  the  condition  that  the  bishop  made  a  public  apo- 
logy to  the  congpregation,  and  one  in  private  to  the  president. 
The  bishop  complied,  and  the  Count  de  Luna,  by  his  en- 
treaties and  promises,  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  de- 
cree which  the  agent  had  received ;  but  he  had  already  sent 
an  authenticated  copy  into  Spain*. 

Philip  II.,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  wrote  to  the  Count- 
de  Luna,  complaining  bitterly  of  all  that  had  occurred,  and' 
charging  him  to  represent  to  the  Pope  and  the  Council,  that 
this  resolution  was  the  effect  of  an  intrigue  which  tended  to 
fkvour  particular  views,  as  xnjuriouB  to  the  Pi>pe  as  to  himself,  * 
and  to  give  the  authors  of  the  decree  to  understand  that  they 
could  not  expect  to  succeed  in  causing  the  trial  to  be  tnms- 
ferred  to  Rome,  as  the  king  would  never  permit  it. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  the  Count  de  Luna  wrote  to  his 
master,  informing  him  of  all  that  he  had  dcHie.  He  said 
that  after  he  had  received  his  instructions,  he  endeavoured  to 
suppress  the  commisnon  for  the  examination  of  books,  or  to 
render  their  decrees  concerning  books  prohibited  in  Spain 
null  and  void ;  that  the  cardinal  legates  had  assured  him  that 
it  was  impossible  to  grant  his  request,  because  the  commission 
was  the  work  of  the  council,  and  not  of  the  Pope ;  that  he 
must,  therefore,  apply  to  the  general  assembly,  but  that  he 
must  not  expect  to  succeed,  and  the  only  thing  that  he  could 
ask  would  be  that  the  commission  should  not  go  beyond  its 
powers. 

The  Count  de  Luna  also  said,  that  though  the  commission 
was  formed  to  examine  the  book  contained  in  the  Index  of 
Paul  IV.,  a  particular  brief  had  been  obtained  from  Pius  IV. 
to  extend  the  examination  to  the  prohibited  books  of  the  other 
indexes  of  Christendom ;  that  the  afiair  concerning  the  Ca- 
techism of  Carrania  had  been  carried  on  unknown  to  the 
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Bishop  of  Lerida,  and  to  Doctor  Pedro  Zumel,  canon  of  Ma- 
laga, commissary  of  the  Inquisition  ;  that  in  consequence,  the 
Bishop  of  Lerida  and  the  Bishop  of  Caba  had  appealed  against 
the  decree  of  the  congregation,  and  demanded  that  it  should 
be  annulled  ;  that  he  could  still  make  a  remonstrance  in  full 
synod,  but  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  renounce  that  inten- 
tion, as  it  might  be  the  occasion  of  great  inconveniences* : 
and  that  the  only  cause  for  this  event  was  that  the  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine,  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  the  Bishop  of  Modena, 
and  several  others,  defended  Carranza  to  the  Pope. 

The   fathers  of  the  council  could   not   succeed   in    their 
attempt  to  cause  the  trial  of  Carranza  to  be  transferred  to 
them.     When  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  the  grand-inquisi- 
tor, who  had  now  only  the  Pope  to  contend  with,  commissioned 
the  Council  of  the  Liquisition  to  request  the  king  to  obtain  a 
brief  to  allow  the  trial  to  be  terminated  in  Spain;  repre- 
senting to  him  that  he  might  say  that  it  would  be  useful  in 
alarming  those  Spaniards  who  had   adopted  heretical   opi- 
nions; that  the  King  of  Spain  merited  such  a  favour,  because 
he  was  the  only  prince  who  had  used  every  means  to  ex- 
tirpate heresy  ;  that   the  ancient  canons  permitted  that  the 
trial  should  take  place  where  the  crime  was  committed;  that 
if  that  of  Carranza  was  transferred  to   Rome,    the  names 
of  the  wit?iesses  would  be   revealed,  which   would  occasion 
serious  consequences ;  that  the  trial  must  be  translated  into 
Latin  or  Italian,  which  would  take  much   time,    and  that 
none  but  Spaniards  could  understand   the  strength  of  the 
expressions  of  the  witnesses ;   that  the  procurator-fiscal  would 
be  obliged  to  go  to  Rome,  wliere  he  would  have  the  morti- 
fication of  not  being  heard  or  well  received,  because  many 
persons  of  high  rank  had  been  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  arch- 
bishop ;  that  the  crimes  were  committed  before  he  was  raised 

♦  Tliese  expressions  shew  that  the  Count  foresaw  that  the  resohition  of 
the  council  would  be  favourable  to  the  Catechism  ;  and  in  that  case  the 
holy  office  of  Spain  would  be  dishonoured. 
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to  the  episcopal  dignity ;  that  it  would  not  be  convenient  to 
allow  the  archbishop  to  go  to  Rome»  and  that  the  trial  could 
not  be  properly  judged  unless  he  did  so  ;*  that  from  all  these 
considerations  it  would  be  better  for  the  soverieign  pontiff  to 
appoint  persons  to  finish  the  trial  in  Spain^  in  concertwith 
the  Supreme  Council. 

On  the  other  side,  Don  Martin  d'Alpizcueta  represented 
to  the  king  all  the  ill  treatment  which  the  archbishop  had 
suffered,  and  demanded  that,  he  should  be  sent  to  Rome* 
He  represented  that  the  archbishop  might  haye  made  his 
escape  to  Rome, .  but  that  he  did  not  do  80»  because  his  ma- 
jesty had  commanded  him  in  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand, 
not  to  apply  to  any  one  but  himself f  and  to  have  confidence 
in  his  protection.  Alpizcueta,  speaking  of  the  injustice  Car- 
ranza  had  suffered,  says  that  his  arrest  was  decreed  before 
anything  was  proved  against  him,  eince  all  impartial  persons 
wouM  see  that  the  propositions  imputed  to  him  were,  not 
heretical;  that  his  Catechism  had  been  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  that  it  was  read  in  every  country  but 
Spain,  where  his  enemies  resided. 

The  advocate  states,  that  suspected  judges  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  displeasing  his 
majesty  could  prevent  his  client  from  challenging  them. 

That  his  enemies,  taking  advantage  of  his  captivity, 
always  prevented  him  from  informing  the  king  and  the  Pope 
of  the  secret  intrigues  ; 

That  his  act  of  accusation  had  been  divided  into  fifteen  or 
twenty  parts,  and  the  same  clu&rges  multiplied  into  four 
hundred  articles,  while.it  might  and  ought  to  have  been 
reduced  to  thirty  points ; 

That  he  had  been  accused  of  having  advanced  heretical 
proportions,  when  they  were  perfectly  Catholic ; 

That  the  accusations  had  been  accumulated  to  embamss 
his  client,  and  cause  him  to  contradict  himself; 

That  the  copies  of  the  requisitions  of  the  fiscal  were  not 
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given  to  him  until  the  period  allowed  for  the  reply  had 
nearly  expired  ;  that  the  archbishop  might  render  his  de- 
tention longer  by  demanding  fresh  delays,  or  might  reply 
without  reflection  ; 

That  works  had  been  imputed  to  him,  of  which  he  was 
not  the  author ; 

That  consequently  he  did  not  expect  to  be  tried  fairly 
unless  the  process  was  transferred  to  the  throne ; 

That  the  king  ought  not  to  listen  to  his  flatterers ;  that 
all  Spain  murmured  at  the  treatment  the  archbishop  had 
received,  and  that  it  was  spoken  of  still  more  severely  than 
in  other  countries. 

He  then  goes  on  to  accuse  the  judges  of  partiality,  and 
says  that  their  boldness  in  preferring  their  judgment  to  that 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  resembles  that  of  the  Lutherans  who 
were  prosecuted  by  them. 

The  advocate  continues,  "  These  judges  are  so  offended  at 
this  decision,  (concerning  the  Catechism,)  that  one  of  them 
said  to  my  two  colleagues  and  myself:  All  the  council  could 
not  de.fnxd  iwoiiroposiiiom  contained  in  that  book;  he  quoted 
one,  which  I  immediately  proved  to  be  Catholic,  and  told 
him  that  if  I  had  the  authority  of  the  grand  inquisitors,  I 
should  perhaps  denounce  him,  for  I  thought  there  was  as 
much  heresy  in  looking  upon  a  Catholic  proposition  as  here- 
tical, as  in  thinking  an  heretical  opinion  Catholic ;  besides! 
is  certain  that  it  is  heretical,  to  suppose  that  the  council  can 
approve  a  doctrine  as  Catholic,  which  is  not  so." 

That  the  Lutherans,  when  they  found  that  the  king  had 
more  confidence  in  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  than  ia  the  sove- 
reign Pontiff,  would  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  to 
persist  in  their  opposition  to  the  holy  see,  and  would  say 
that  his  majesty's  faith  was  subordinate  to  his  interest; 

That  he  had  been  informed  in  a  confession,  that  the  real 
design  of  these  men  was  to  let  the  archbishop  die  in  prison, 
without  concluding  his  trial ;  that  such  proceedings  lead  to 
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tfai  Biippoiition,  tk^i  the  mifkor^  of  them  4impate  the  wmw 
nuet  of  the  archbishoprio  to  their  own  profit^  fohieh  they 
really  do,  without  any  person  to  colt  them  to  an  account; 
besides  that  such  a  plan  is  equivalent  to  a  condemnationy 
since  every  one  will  suppose  tbit  his  client  is  guilty,  if  the 
inquisitors  do  not  judge  him ;  that  it  even  concerned  the  ho» 
nour  of  his  majesty,  because  it  would  be  said,  that  he  spared 
heretics  of  high  rank,  and  punished  those  of  no  importance. 

Alpizcueta  concludes,  by  declaring  that  he  believes  the 
archbishop  would  be  acquitted  and  received  with  the  greatest 
honours,  if  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  conjures  the  king  to 
grant  permission  that  the  trial  should  be  transferred. 

Martin  d' Alpizcueta  was  doubtless  a  very  learned  man, 
and  told  the  king  many  truths ;  but  he  did  not  understand 
the  character  of  that  prince,  for  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
Pope,  on  the  15th  of  April,  shews  that  he  had  become  even 
moire  unjust  than  the  judges.  Persuaded  that  Carranza  was 
an  heretic,  he  resolved  to  shew  the  world  that  if  he  knew 
how  to  reward  merit,  he  also  knew  how  to  pimish  his  crea- . 
tures. 

He  therefore  resolved  to  demand  permission  of  the  Pope 
to  conclude  the  trial  in  Spain.  He  selected  for  this  commis- 
sion Don  Rodrigo  de  Castro,  to  whom  were  remitted  on  the 
24th  November,  1564,  the  instructions  decreed  by  the  council, 
and  others  from  the  king,  which  were  private,  and  without 
a  date ;  an  alphabet  of  the  cipher,  in  which  he  was  to  corre- 
spond with  the  king,  and  letters  of  credit  to  the  Pope,  and 
many  cardinals. 

The  king,  who  foresaw  the  events  which  might  arise  from 
this  journey,  also  sent  letters  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prance, 
to  the  constable  of  that  kingdom,  and  his  own  ambassador 
there,  to  his  ambassador  at  Genoa,  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples, 
the  Governor  of  Milan,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
Prince  Marcantonio  Colonna. 

Among  the  instructions,  the  following  may  be  remarked : 
*^  That  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  God  will  iaHasncc  the 
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decision  of  the  Pontiff,  yet  the  means  of  succeeding  in  so  just 
an  enterprise  ought  not  to  be  neglected :  therefore  the  per- 
.S071S  who  have  most  injluence  in  the  affair  must  be  gained 
over  by  any  lyieans  ichich  may  appear  most  convenient,^* 

Don  Rodrigo  de  Castro  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  required 
permission.  On  the  13th  of  July,  1565,  Pius  IV.  appointed 
as  judges,  the  Cardinal  Buoncompagni  (afterwards  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.)  with  the  title  of  Legate;  the  Archbishop  of 
Rosano  (afterwards  Pope  Urban  VII.),  the  auditor  of  the 
Rota,  Aldobrandini,  and  the  general  of  the  Franciscans  (af- 
terwards Sextus  Quintus).  The  Pope  informed  Philip  of 
these  nominations  in  a  brief,  dated  the  21st  of  August  fol- 
lowing. 

The  papal  envoys  arrived  in  Spain  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember. Philip  went  to  Alcala  to  meet  the  legate,  and  re- 
ceived him  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  to  induce  him  to 
consent  that  the  counsellors  of  tlie  Inquisition  should  be  as- 
sociated with  the  papal  judges:  this,  the  legate,  who  was 
aware  of  the  ine.xpedience  of  the  measure,  refused.  Many 
powerful  intrigues  were  by  the  king's  order  employed  to 
obtain  liis  wish,  but  they  were  in  vain  ;  and  the  Poj)e  dying 
on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  December,  Buoncompagni,  who 
wished  to  assist  at  the  conclave,  immediately  set  off  for 
Rome,  without  even  informing  the  king  of  his  intention,  and 
leaving  the  archbishop  and  his  trial  in  exactly  the  same  state 
as  in  the  year  1562. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1566,  Pius  V.  was  elected. 
Buoncomjiagni  was  informed  of  this  event  while  he  was  on 
the  road,  and  stopped  at  Avignon.  Philip  sent  a  courier  to 
the  new  Pontiff,  to  entreat  him  to  confirm  the  arrangements 
of  his  predecessor,  which  was  complied  M'ith  ;  his  Holiness 
at  the  same  time  commanded  the  cardinal  to  return  to  Spain; 
he  replied  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  have  a  private  con- 
ference with  his  Holiness,  before  he  obcved  his  orders,  and 
therefore  continued  his  journey.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
Rome,  he  proved  to  the  new  Pontiff  that  the  trial  of  Carranza 
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could  never  be  jadged  with  impartiality  in  Spain,  even  by 
judges  appointed  by  the  holy  see;  Pius  IV.  then  determined 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  the  writings  of  hi^  trial, 
should  be  transferred  to  Rome,  and  that  Don  Ferdinand 
Valdes  should  be  deprived  of  the  office  of  inquisitor-general: 
this  he  considered  necessa^,  in  case  the  proceedings  required 
that  fresh  witnesses  should  be  examined  in  Spain. 

Salazar  de  Mendoza  says,  that  Philip  obeyed  immediately, 
but  he  had  not  read  the  history  of  the  trial:  it  is  certain  that 
a  great  contest  ensued;  that  Pius  IV.  was  firm,  and  the  pride 
of  Philip  was  obliged  to  give  way,  when  the  Pope  threatened 
to  excommunicate  him,  and  to  put  his  kingdom  under  an  in- 
terdict. The  writings  of  the  trial  are  still  in  existence;  and 
/  refer  to  those  documents. 

The  king  appointed  Don  Diego  Espinosa,  Bishop  of  Si* 
guenza,  to  be  inquisitor-general ;  and  on  the  9th  of  September, 
the  Pope  expedited  a  bull,  in  which  he  says,  that  on  account 
of  the  great  age  and  infirmities  of  Vald£s,  he  had  thought 
proper  to  appoint  Don  Diego  Espinosa  to  be  his  coadjutor, 
authorizing  him  to  act  as  inquisitor-general,  without  any  de- 
pendance  on  Valdes.  This  bull  was  published,  that  Vald&i 
might  not  be  dishonoured ;  but  his  Holiness  privately  im- 
parted his  intentions  to  Espinosa,  in  a  brief  on  the  1st  of 
October,  commanding  him  to  avoid  speaking  of  the  .trial  of 
Carranza  to  Vald6s. 

The  Pope  sent  Pedro  Camayapi,  Bishop  of  Asculi,  to  Spain, 
with  the  title  of  nuncio-extraordinary,  and  with  the  most 
positive  orders  not  to  return  to  Rome  without  the  archbbhop, 
and  the  writings  of  his  trial.  On  the  30th  of  July  he  ad- 
dressed a  brief  to  Camayani,  which  it  is  necessary  to  abridge, 
though  of.  much  importance.  His  Holiness  says,  that  the 
delay  of  the  trial,  and  the  detention  of  Carranza,  had  scan- 
dalized  all  Christendom.  He  commands  him,  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication, to  signify  to  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  the 
Council  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  other  persons  concerned 
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in  the  trial  of  Carraiiza,  with  a  menace  of  the  same  penalties, 
the  absolute  revocation  of  all  the  powers  intrusted  to  them  ; 
and  a  positive  order,  on  pain  of  excommunication  in  its 
full  extent,  to  set  Carranza  immediately  at  liberty  without 
delay  or  protestation,  and  even  without  requiring  any  se- 
curity from  him  ;  to  place  all  the  papers  of  the  trial  in  the 
hands  of  the  nuncio,  to  be  by  him  transferred  to  Rome  ;  to 
subject  the  detainers  of  the  papers  to  the  same  censures,  if 
they  did  not  give  them  up  immediately  ;  to  inform  the  arch- 
bishop, when  set  at  liberty,  of  the  order  to  repair  to  Rome, 
and  to  permit  him  to  appoint  an  administrator  for  his  see. 

Nothing,  however,  was  done  as  the  Pope  had  ordained. 
The  archbishop  was  not  liberated  ;  the  king  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  his  guards  to  escort  him  to  Carthagena,  where  he 
was  to  embark.  He  was  detained  at  Valladolid  so  long  by 
the  preparations  for  his  departure,  that  he  only  reached 
Rome  on  the  29th  of  May  in  the  following  year. 

The  nuncio  was  obliofed  to  issue  fresh  menaces  of  excom- 
munication,  before  he  could  obtain  the  papers,  which  de- 
tained the  Archbisliop  at  Carthagena  for  four  months.  The 
ignorance  o^  the  nuncio  concerning  the  affair  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  and  only  part  of  the  proceedings  were  remitted 
to  him,  the  rest  being  claimed  when  the  deficiency  was  disco- 
vered at  Rome,  and  thus  the  delay  of  a  whole  year  occurred  ; 
in  short,  it  was  evident  that  the  inquisitors  wished  to  defer 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial  till  after  the  death  of  Carranza. 
The  members  of  the  Chapter  of  Toledo  were  remarkable  for 
tlieir  courageous  devotion  to  their  chief;  they  appointed  two 
of  their  body  to  attend  him  during  his  detention,  and  to 
render  him  every  service  in  their  power,  charging  them  never 
to  leave  him  during  his  voyage  and  his  residence  at  Rome. 

Carranza  left  Ins  prison  on  the  5th  of  December,  1566,  after 
seven  years,  three  months,  and  fourteen  days'  captivity, 
wliich  he  had  passed  in  two  rooms,  from  wliich  he  could  see 
neither  the  country  nor  the  street,  and  without  conversing 
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with  any  petsons  but  his  two  domestics,  and  his  two  advocates. 
He  was  not  permitted  to  name  an  administrator  to  his  arch* 
bishopric  according,  to  die  commands  of  the  Pbpe :  the  reason 
given  for  this  was»  Aat  Ms  holiness  did  not  know  that  an 
administrator  had  been  ahready  appointed  by  the  king»  and' 
that  Paul  IV .  had  confirmed  the  nomination. 

Carranza  travelled  in  a  litter,  and  was  accompanied  by 
Don  Diego  Gonzalez,  Inquisitor  of  Valladolid,  and  Don  Lope 
de  Avellaneda,  who  had  been  appointed  him  gaoler  in  1561. 
On  his  arrival  at  Carthagena,  Gonzales  and  the  guard  re« 
turned  to  Valladc^d,  as  the  captain-general  of  the  province 
was  then  responsible  for  his  person. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1567,  he  embarked,  and  on  the  25th 
of  May  he  arrived  at  Civita  Vecchia,  Whete  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  and  Paul  Yislersio,  nephew  to  the  Pope  and 
captain  of  his  guards,  received  him,  and  on  the  29th  he 
arrived  at  Rome.  Besides  his  servants  and  Avellaneda,  he 
was  accompanied  by  two  counsellors  of  the  Inquisition,  Don 
Diego  de  Simancas,  and  Don  Antonio  Pazos;  by  Don  Pedro 
Fernandez  de  Temiiio,  inquintor  of  Callahorra,  D<m  Jerome 
Ramirez,  fiscal  to  the  Supreme  Council,  Sebastian  de  Lan- 
deta  and  Alphonso  de  Castellon,  secretaries  to  the  Inqui- 
sition of  Valladolidy  and  several jfamt7tar^,  who  all  travelled 
at  the  archbishop's  expense.  He  had  also  with  him  Don 
Martin  d'Alpizcueta  and  Don  Alphonso  Delgado,  his  advo- 
cates. 


CHAPTER  XXXtV. 

BND   09'  T&K   TaiAL   OV   CAEaANBil— ^18   DiaTH. 

On  the  arrival  of  Carranza  at  Rome,  the  Pope  assigned  to 
him  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  sovereign  pontifib  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  the  size  of  these  rooms  allowed  him  to 
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toko  exerctae,  and  he  enjoyed  a  view  of  the  country.  Hie 
health  became  better,  and  hb  strength  retnmed;  he  was  alto 
allowed  three  more  domeetics.  The  Pope  forbade  anj  per- 
son to  speak  to  him  of  his  trial,  and  while  it  lasted  he  was 
not  permitted  to  take  the  sacrament,  or  to  say  mass.  In 
Spain  he  was  not  saffered  to  confess,  bat  in  Rooie  he  was 
allowed  to  do  so  four  times  in  a  year. 

Pins  V.  appointed  mxteen  consolton  for  the  trial;  then 
were  Cardinals  Reviva,  Pacheoo,  Gambaya,  and  Chiesa;  the 
Archbuhop  of  Tamgona  ;  the  Bishop  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ; 
the  Bishop  of  Ptiti  in  Sicily;  the  Bishop  of  Chefido;  Don 
Pedro  Pemandet  de  Teroino,  counsellor  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition ;  Pray  Thomas  Manriquez,  a  Dominican ;  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  St  Severin ;  the  Bishop  of  St.  Agatha ;  the  Bishop 
of  Aresso;  the  Bishop  of  Piesol,  and  Doctor  Artimo,  auditor 
of  the  causes  of  the  apostolical  palace.  The  Pope  also 
appointed  the  fiscal  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  the  same 
office ;  two  Itolian  secretaries,  and  the  two  who  came  from 
Spain.  The  rest  of  the  year  1567,  and  part  of  the  following, 
were  employed  in  translating  the  trial  into  lulian. 

The  Canons  of  Toledo  presented  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  en- 
treating him  to  Uke  into  consideration  the  merit  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  high  rank,  as  well  as  the  honour  apd  consola- 
tion of  their  church,  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  pastor 
for  eight  years,  and  soliciting  him  to  shew  him  as  much 
&TOur  as  was  compatible  with  religion  and  justice.  This  his 
Holiness  promised  to  do,  and  expressed  great  satis&ction  at 
the  noble  sentiments  contained  in  the  letter,  and  the  tender 
interest  the  chapter  displayed  in  the  welfare  of  their  pastor. 

The  works  and  MSS.  of  the  archbishop  remained  in  Spain; 
they  were  claimed  and  sent  to  Rome  in  1570 :  this  circum- 
stance caused  fr«sh  delays.  When  the  translation  was  finished, 
the  fiscal  required  that  no  conferences  of  the  coosultors  should 
Uke  place  unless  the  Pope  was  present,  which  prolonged  the 
aflUr  excessiTely,  as  his  Holiness  was  often  unable  to  attend. 
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The  fiscal  also  challenged  Fray  Thomas  Manriquez,  because 
he  was  the  friend  of  Carranza.  The  Pope  then  appointed 
Doctor  Toledo,  a  Jesuit,  but  he  was  also  challenged,  because 
he  was  related  to  Don  Antonio  de  Toledo,  another  friend  of 
the  archbishop. 

Don  Gomez  Tellez  Giron^  governor  of  the  archbishopric, 
dying  at  this  time,  the  Chapter  of  Toledo  wrote  to  the  Pope 
a  second  time,  expressing  the  utmost  anxiety  to  see  the  trial 
terminated.  His  Holiness  replied  to  this  letter  with  pecu- 
liar gracionsness,  excusing  himself  on  account  of  his  numerous 
avocations,  and  the  nature  of  the  trial,  and  promising  to 
hasten  the  conclusion,  which  he  said  he  had  already  endea- 
voured to  do. 

When  the  writings  were  arranged,  it  was  discovered  that 
several  sheets  were  missing ;  Pius  V.  therefore  considering 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  in  writing  what  he 
thought  on  this  subject,  sent  John  de  Bedoya,  agent  of  the 
Council  of  the  Inquisition,  into  Spain,  with  a  brief  addressed 
to  the  king,  requesting  him  to  listen  to  the  commission  of 
John  de  Bedoya  with  his  usual  benevolence  and  goodness. 

It  is  not  known  what  Bedoya  said  to  the  king,  but  the 
trial  informs  us  that  he  caused  the  papers  concerning  the 
trial  to  be  sought  for,  and  that  some  of  these  were  given  by 
the  inquisitor-general  to  the  king,  to  be  sent  to  Rome  : 
among  these  were  found  some  qualifications  and  depositions, 
which  were  favourable  to  the  archbishop.  The  persons  who 
had  concealed  these  documents  were  so  blinded  by  passion, 
that  they  did  not  consider  that  they  were  cited  in  the  papers 
which  were  sent.  Although  his  Holiness  and  Philip  intended 
to  transfer  all  the  papers  concerning  Carranza,  yet  all  the 
MS.  copies  of  the  Catechism,  which  were  taken  from  the 
Marchioness  d'Alcanices,  and  which  had  been  used  in  the 
qualification  of  the  work,  and  the  duplicates  and  triplicates  of 
the  unprinted  works,  remitted  by  Alphonso  de  Castro,  and 
Doctor  Astate,  were  retained  in  Spain.   This  omission  was 
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not  at  first  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  malevolence,  since 
all  the  rest  had  been  sent ;  but  it  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  the  papers  were  retained  to  be  made  use  of  on  some 
other  opportunity,  which  in  fact  occurred ;  and  to  give  occa- 
sion for  fresh  delays  if  they  were  claimed  by  the  Pope. 

Pius  V.  prepared  the  definitive  sentence;  but  he  did  not 
pronounce  it  until  he  knew  the  inclinations  of  Philip,  whom 
he  did  not  wish  to  offend.  In  his  judgment  he  declared  that 
the  accusation  of  the  fiscal  was  not  proved,  and  acquitted  the 
prelate.  He  commanded  that  the  Catechism  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  author,  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  and  that 
he  should  insert  the  necessary  corrections,  and  explain  the 
censured  propositions  in  a  Catholic  sense;  secondly  that  the 
prohibition  of  that  work  should  be  held  to  be  valid,  until 
the  explanations  were  furnished ;  that  that  of  the  explanation 
of  ^^t,  John  should  remain,  and  that  none  of  the  manuscript 
works  of  Carranza  should  be  printed  or  published,  until  he 
had  made  the  necessary  corrections. 

The  Pope  sent  this  sentence  to  the  King  of  Spain,  by 
Alexander  Casali,  his  chamberlain.  He  was  persuaded  that 
Philip  would  be  pleased  to  see  that  he  had  acknowledged  the 
innocence  of  Carranza,  and  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  books  from  being  danger- 
ous. The  Pope  did  not  understand  the  character  of  Philip  H., 
who  considered  himself  as  much  dishonoured  as  the  holy 
office,  by  the  exoneration  of  Carranza.  He  wrote  to  his  Holi- 
ness, to  prove  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  works  of  the 
prelate  could  contain  so  many  errors  of  Luther,  if  he  was 
not  an  heretic.  He  therefor^  requested  the  Pope  to  defer 
the  judgment  until  the  return  of  his  chamberlain,  to  whom 
he  would  give  important  documents  proving  the  truth  of  his 
statement. 

The  king  ordered  a  Ilefutation  of  the  Apology  for  the 
Calechimi  of  Carrariza,  published  by  Jlpizcueta  and 
Delgadoy  to  be  composed,  and  also  another  work  by  the 
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AbU  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  under  the  title  of  a  New  Quali' 
ficoHan  of  the  Catechism  of  Carrdnzai  and  th^  Faith  of  in 
Author.  Philip  sent  these  two  writings  to  Rome^  in  1573^ 
by  Oasali.  When  he  arrlred,  he  found  that  his  n^aiter,  Pius 
y.  was  dead,  and  Gregory  XIII.  his  successor,  received  the 
documents,  and  joined  them  to  the  trial. 

The  death  of  Pius  has  been  attributed  to  the  agents  of  the 
InquisitiiM].  Such  reports  are  not  often  worthy  of  credit,  but 
there  are  letters  on  the  subject  in  existence,  which  contain 
very  bold  expressions.  One  of  them  says :  ^^,The  death  of  a  man 
who  diewed  himself  so  much  attached  to  a  Dominican  monkf 
and  who  compromised  by  his  discourse  the  honour  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  ought  not  to  be  considered  of  much  im* 
portanoe.  It  (the  Inquisition)  would  be  benefited  by  the 
death  of  such  a  Pope.*' 

Philip  II.  congratulated  the  new  Pontiff  on  his  accession^ 
and  at  the  same  time  requested  him  to  suspend  the  judgment 
of  the  trial,  until  he  had  heard  the  opinions  of  four  Spanish 
theologians,  whom  he  intended  to  send  to  thrdw  a  new  light 
on  the  afihir:  these  doctors  were,  Don  Francis  Sancho,  pro* 
fessor  of  theology  at  Salamanca ;  Fray  Diego  de  Chabes, 
eonfessOr  to  the  king :  Fray  Juan  Ochoa,  and  Fray  Juan  de 
la  Fuente,  masters  of  theology.  Their  censures  were  joined 
to  the  trial. 

Philip  II.  perceiving  the  turn  which  the  afiair  now  took, 
made  a  last  effort,  and  the  counsellors  of  the  Inquisition,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  recantation  of  the  favourable  opinions 
emitted  by  respectable  theologians  before  the  arrest  of  Car- 
ranza,  made  use  of  terror  and  persuasion :  the  first,  by  mak- 
ing them  dread  that  they  would  be  arrested  as  being  sus- 
pected of  professing  the  errors  which  they  had  approved ; 
and  the  second,  by  offering  them  an  honourable  pretext  for 
reforming  their  first  judgment,  in  the  discovery  of  the  in- 
edited  works  of  Carranza,  in  which  there  were  a  greater 
number  of  propositions  susceptible  of  an  heretical  inter- 
pretation. 
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The  first  who  fell  into  the  snare  was  a  man  truly  respect- 
able for  his  learning,  his  virtues,  his  birth,  and  many  eminent 
qualities ;  but  his  great  age,  and  his  dread  of  the  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition  may  be  considered  as  an  excuse  for  his 
weakness,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  venerable  Osius. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1574,  the  archbishop  qualified  as 
erroneous,  seventy-five  projx^sitions  of  the  same  printed  Ca- 
techism, which  lie  had  before  pronounced  to  be  orthodox;  he 
however  added,  that  the  errors  were  owing  to  the  Castilian 
language  in  wliich  the  work  was  written,  and  that  if  it  was 
published  in  Latin,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppress,  cor- 
rect, or  explain  thirty-one  propositions.  The  prelate  also 
declared,  that  there  were  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  errors 
in  the  MSS.,  numbered,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  sixty- 
six  in  the  explanations  and  sermons  (of  which  a  list  has  been 
given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work),  and  from  thence  he 
concluded  that  the  author  was  violently  suspected  of  heresy. 

Serrano,  the  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Council,  who  had 
taken  these  works  to  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada,  returned 
full  of  triumph  to  Madrid.  The  Supreme  Council  in  a  letter 
to  the  king,  expresses  great  satisfaction  on  this  account,  and 
says,  '*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  send  this  qualification  to 
Rome,  because  the  activity  with  which  the  alTair  is  proceeded 
in  makes  it  likely  that  it  will  soon  be  concluded,  and  this 
measure  is  the  more  important  as  the  opinion  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Grenada  will  have  much  influence."  This  letter 
was  accompanied  by  a  false  estimate  of  the  censures,  plainly 
shewing  the  animosity  of  the  council  towards  Carranza. 

Serrano  then  repaired  to  Don  Francis  Blanco,  then  Bishop 
of  Malaga.  This  prelate,  on  the  29lh  of  April,  retracted 
the  opinion  he  had  given  in  1558.  He  censured  sixty-eight 
propositions  of  the  Catechism,  although  he  had  formerly 
praised  the  work.  Serrano  immediately  informed  the  coun- 
cil of  it,  and  that  the  bishop  had  pronounced  Carranza  to  be 
violently  suspected  of  heresy.     The  Archbishopric  of  San- 
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tiago  being  vacant  at  this,  time,  the  king  bestowed  it  on  this 
prelate. 

Don  Francis  Delgado  foUowed  his  example,  and  censured 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  propositions.  Don  Francis  Del- 
gado obtained  the  see  of  Santii^o,  on  the  death  of  Blancoj 
but  he  did  not  ]ive  long  enough  to  take  possession  of  it. 

The  king  did  not  send  the  opinions  of  the  prelates  to 
Rome,  but  wrote  to  the  Pope,  and  told  him  that  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  archbishops  of  Santiago  and  Grenada  had 
many  important  things  to  reveal  concerning  Carranza,  and 
that  he  hoped  his  holiness  would  command  all  that  was  ne« 
cessary  to  be  done  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  7th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  Gregory  XIIL 
expedited  a  brief,  in  which  he  commissioned  Don  Gaspard  de 
Quiroga,  inquisitor-general,  to  receive  the  declarations  of 
the  prelates  in  the  presence  of  a  notary,  and  of  witnesses* 
and  to  send  them  signed  and  sealed  to  Rome.  A  similar 
brief  was  sent  on  the  17th  of  October,  to  the  Bishop  of  Jaen, 
the  magistral  canon  of  Toledo,  and  Professor  Mancio.  The 
inquisitor-general  appointed  commisnionera,  to  whom  he  gave 
written  instructions.  They  were  directed  to  exact  an  oath 
to  speak  the  truth  and  observe  secrecy,  to  induce  the  pre- 
lates to  declare  that  the  change  in  their  opinion  was  founded 
on  a  more  strict  examination  of  the  work,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  other  writings  of  the  author ;  lastly,  to  make  them 
state  in  a  separate  paper  what  they  now  thought  of  the 
works  and  fiuth  of  Carranza,  and  not  to  allow  them  to 
say  that  they  did  so  in  obedience  to  the  king,  as  they  had 
stated  at  first,  but  to  declare  that  they  acted  according  to 
the  brief. 

These  declarations  were  sent  to  Rome  in  December.  Don 
Francis  Blanco  who  had  only  censured  sixty-eight  propo« 
sitions  of  the  Catechism  on  the  first  examination,  now  cen- 
sured two  hundred  and  seventy-three  in  the  Catechism  and 
pamphlets  together,  sixty-three  of  which  he  pronounced  to 
be  heretical. 

SH 
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This  extraordinary  change  was  attributed  by  the  prelates 
to  a  love  of  justice,  to  conscience,  zeal  for  religion,  and  a 
wish  to  please  God. 

The  declarations  of  five  new  witnesses  of  so  much  con- 
sequence, entirely  changed  the  appearance  of  the  trial.  Gre- 
gory XIII.  fell  into  the  snare,  which  it  was  indeed  difficult  to 
avoid,  since  the  intrigue  which  produced  it  was  conducted  by  so 
powerful  a  sovereign  as  Philip,  and  so  formidable  and  able  a 
body  as  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Gregory  had  discovered 
the  intrigues  when  at  Madrid,  and  informed  St.  Pius  V.  that 
it  would  be  impossible  even  for  foreign  judges  to  terminate 
the  trial  in  an  equitable  manner  in  Spain ;  but  he  was  far 
from  supposing  that  the  animosity  of  Carranza's  enemies 
would  be  still  more  active  at  Rome. 

The  Pope  loved  justice,  and  thought  he  was  obeying  its 
dictates,  in  commanding,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1576,  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  should  abjure  all  heresies  in  ge- 
neral, and  particularly  the  sixteen  Lutheran  propositions 
which  he  was  violently  suspected  of  believing.  He  was  sus- 
pended for  five  years  from  performing  his  archiepiscopal 
duties,  and  condemned  to  be  confined  during  that  time  in  the 
dominican  convent  of  Orvietta  in  Tuscany,  and  for  the  present 
in  that  of  the  Minerva  at  Rome,  where  some  penances  were 
also  imposed,  one  of  which  was  to  visit  in  one  day  the  seven 
churches  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  John  de  Lateran,  St. 
Croix  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Mary  Major,  and  St. 
Laurence.  The  prohibition  of  the  Catechism  by  ^the  holy 
office  was  maintained. 

The   sixteen  Lutheran  projiosltions  abjured  by  Carranza, 
were  the  following  : — 

1.  Works  performed  without  the  spirit,  of  whatever  nature, 

are  sins,  and  offend  God. 

2.  Faith    is  the  first   and  principal   means   of    obtaining 
justification. 

3.  Man  is  formally  justified  by  the  justice  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
by  that,  Christ  has  merited  for  us. 
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4  No  one  can  obtain  the  jaetiee  of  Christ,  except  by  finnly 
believing  that  he  hai  obtained  iti 

5.  Those  who  are  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin  cannot  compre* 
hend  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  discern  things  relating 
to  faith. 

6.  Natural  reason  is  contrary  to  fkithi  in  ilil  that  relates  to 
religion. 

7.  The  gefm  of  sin  exists  in  baptised  persons  with  the 
quality  of  s]fl4 

6.  True  faith  does  not  exist  in  the  sinner  when  he  hai  lost 

grace  by  sin. 
9.  Repentance  is  equal  to  baptiim,  and  is  equal  to  a  new 

life. 

10.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  atoned  for  out  sins  in  so 
efficacious  and  entire  a  manners  that  no  other  atonement 
is  required  of  us. 

11.  Faith  without  worla  Is  sufficient  for  saWation. 

12.  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  legishtor,  and  it  did  not  enter 
into  his  plan  to  give  laws. 

13.  The  actions  and  works  of  Saints  can  Only  serve  for  an 
example,  but  they  cannot  aid  us  in  any  way. 

14.  The  use  of  holy  images,  and  the  veneration  for  the  relies 
of  Saints,  are  customs  purely  human. 

15.  The  Church  of  the  present  age  has  not  the  same  light, 
or  an  authority  equal  to  the  primitive  Church. 

16.  The  condition  of  the  apostles  and  a  religious  life,  do  not 
di£fer  from  the  common  state  of  Christians. 

The  declarations  of  the  witnesses  do  not  prove  that  Car- 
ranza  ever  uttered  any  of  these  propositions,  and  from  the 
censures  we  may  perceive  that  he  only  advanced  in  writing 
some  which  led  the  censurers  to  suppose  that  he  professed 
those  and  many  others,  since  he  was  not  obliged  to  abjure 
several  hundred  propositions  which  had  been  censured,  or  the 
seventy-two  which  were  qualified  as  heretical.  As  it  could 
not  be  proved  that  he  had  ever  spoken  or  expressed  in  writ- 

2U2 
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ing  any  of  the  sixteen  propositions  considered  as  Lutheran , 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  sentence  cannot  be  ap- 
proved by  upright  men. 

The  archbishop  heard  his  sentence  with  humility,  and  was 
absolved  ad  cautelcun ;  he  performed  mass  on  the  four  first 
days  of  the  holy  week,  and  on  the  23rd  of  April  he  per- 
formed his  penance  of  visiting  the  churches.  He  refused 
the  letter  which  the  Pope  offered  him,  as  a  public  testimony 
of  his  esteem  and  interest  in  his  fate.  He  celebrated  mass 
on  another  day  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  for  the 
last  time  in  his  life  ;  he  expired  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2nd  of  May,  1576,  aged  seventy-two  years, 
eighteen  of  which  he  had  passed  in  prison. 

The  Pope  being  informed  of  his  illness,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  sent  him  a  general  absolution  and  exemption  of  the 
penance  imposed  on  him  ;  the  holy  father  did  this  for  the 
consolation  of  Carranza,  who  in  fact  shewed  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  received  extreme  unction  with  tranquillity,  and 
even  with  some  demonstrations  of  joy. 

He  made  his  will  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  his  trial,  and  appointed  as  his  executors  his  faithful  friend 
Don  Antonio  de  Toledo  ;  the  doctors  d*Alpizcueta  and  Del- 
gado,  who  never  forsook  him  ;  Don  Juan  de  Navarre  y  Men- 
doza,  chanter,  dignitary,  and  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo, 
(he  was  the  son  of  the  Count  de  Lodoza,  and  descended  in 
the  direct  male  line  from  the  kings  of  Navarre);  Fray  Fer- 
dinand de  San  Ambrosio,  his  procurator,  always  faithful  to  his 
cause  ;  and  Fray  Antonio  d'^Utrilla,  a  model  of  fidelity  and 
affection,  who  voluntarily  shared  his  captivity  for  eighteen 
years.  He  had  not  obtained  the  permission  which  was 
necessary  for  bishops,  to  make  a  will ;  but  as  the  Pojjes  at 
that  time  disposed  of  the  revenues  of  the  stewardships,  he 
approved  and  confirmed  the  pious  arrangements  of  the 
archbishop. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  after  the  prelate  had  received  abso- 
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lation»  and  before  he  pronounced  his  act  of  faith,  he  made 
the  following  declaration  in  Latin,  in  the  presence  of  the 
three  secretaries,  several  Spaniards,  and  some  Italians,  speak- 
ing slowly  and  with  a  distinct  utterance,  that  all  present 
might  hear  him* 

**  Considering  that  I  have  been  suspected  of  having  fidlen 
into  the  errors  imputed  to  me,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  make 
known  my  sentiments  on  this  subject ;  it  was  for  this  pur* 
pose  that  I  requested  the  attendance  of  the  four  secretaries 
who  have  been  employed  in  my  triaL     I  call  then  t9  witness 
the  celestial  court,  and  for  my  judge  the  sovereign  Lord» 
whose   sacrament  I  am  about  to  receive,  the  angels  who 
accompany  him  whom  I  have  always  chosen  as  my  inter* 
cessors ;  I  swear  by  that  Almighty  God,  by  my  approaching 
death,  by  the  account  I  shall  soon  render  up  to  God,  that 
while  I  professed  theology  in  my  order,  and  afterwards  when 
I  wrote,  taught,  preached,  and  argued  in  Spain  and  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  England,  I  always  intended  to  make  the 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  triumphant,  and  to  combat 
heretics.    His  divine  Majesty  came  to  my  asnstance,  since  in 
Engknd  I  converted  several  heretics  to  the  Catholic  faith ; 
with  the  king^s  permission  I  caused  the  bodies  of  the  greatest 
heretics  of  those  times   to  be  disinterred}  and  they  were 
burnt,  to  secure  the  power  of  the  Inquisition.    The  Catho-  • 
lies,  as  well  as  the  heretics,  have  always  given  me  the  title  of 
First  Defender  of  the  Faith*    I  can  truly  affirm  that  I  have 
always  been  one  of  the  first  to  labour  in  this  holy  work,  and 
have  done  many  things  concerning  it  by  the  order  of  the 
king  my  master.     His  majesty  has  been  a  witness  of  part  of. 
what  I  have  asserted.     I  have  loved  him»  and  I  still  love 
him  truly ;  no  son  could  have  a  greater  affection  for  him  than 
I  have. 

**  I  also  declare,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I 
have  never  taught,  preached,  or  maintained  any  heresy,  or 
anything  contrary  to  the  true  &ith  of  the  Roman  Church ; 
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that  I  never  fell  into  any  of  the  errors  of  which  I  have  been 
suspected,  from  having  different  meanings  attributed  to  my 
words  to  what  I  gave  them  myself;  I  awe^r  by  all  that  I 
have  already  said,  by  that  God  to  whom  I  have  appealed  a3 
my  judge,  that  the  errors  I  have  mentioned  or  those  reported 
in  my  trial  never  entered  into  my  mind ;  that  I  never  had 
the  least  doubt  on  any  of  these  points  of  doctrine,  but  on  the 
contrary  I  have  professed,  written,  taught,  and  preached  th^ 
lioly  faith,  with  the  same  firmness  as  I  now  believe  and  pro- 
fess it  at  the  hour  of  my  death. 

^*  Nevertheless  I  acknowledge  my  sentence  to  be  just,  be- 
cause it  was  pronounced  by  the  vicar  of  Christ ;  I  have 
received  and  regarded  it  as  such,  because  to  the  quality  of 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  the  person  who  pronounced  it  joins  the 
character  of  an  upright  and  prudent  judge.  I  pardon,  at 
the  hour  of  my  deatli,  as  I  have  always  done,  all  offences,  of 
whatever  nature,  which  have  been  committed  against  me ; 
I  also  pardon  those  who  have  shewn  themselves  against  me 
in  my  trial ;  also  those  who  have  taken  the  smallest  part  in 
it.  I  have  never  felt  any  resentment  against  them  ;  on  the 
contrary  I  have  always  recommended  them  to  God  ;  I  do  so 
at  this  moment,  loving  them  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  pro- 
mise that  if  I  go  to  that  place  where  I  hope  to  be  by  the 
mercy  of  our  Lord,  that  I  will  not  ask  anything  against 
them,  but  pray  to  God  for  all.*' 

The  corpse  of  the  archbishop  was  deposited,  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  in  the  choir  of  the  convent  of  the  Minerva^ 
between  two  cardinals  of  the  family  of  Medicis.  The  Pope 
caused  an  inscription  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb,  in  which 
he  calls  him  a  man  illiistrioiis  by  his  doctrine  and  his  ser- 
mons. From  this  it  appears  probable  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider his  works  full  of  heresies ;  but,  perhaps,  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  protestation  of  Carranza  before  his  death. 
Solemn  obsequies  were  performed  at  Rome,  and  those 
celebrated  at  Toledo,  some  time  after,  were  still  more 
agnificent. 
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Although  the  holy  office  had  obtamed  an  unjuat  victory, 
the  ioquititora  were  vexed  that  Garransa  had  not  been  de- 
graded from  hia  dignity.  The  suapenrion  for  five  years 
appeared  to  them  a  ungolarly  slight  punishment,  and  they 
feared  that  the  Pope  would  grant  him  a  dispensation  from 
it,  which  be,  in  fact,  did,  eight  days  after  the  sentence. 

Their  rage  is  displayed  in  several  letters  written  irons 
Rome  on  the  three  first  days  after  the  judgment,  and  which 
were  found  among  the  papers  of  the  trial  at  Madrid. 
Among  many  things  which  are  disgraceful  to  the  writers, 
la  the  advice  given  to  the  kil^,  not  to  permit  Carransa  to 
return  to  Spain,  and,  above  all,  not  to  suffer  him  to  govern 
his  see  even  after  the  lapse  of  the  suspension ;  their  envy 
and  animoiaty  making  them  suppose,  that  it  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  the  diocese  of  Toledo  to  be  governed  by  a  man 
who  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  Inquisition :  they  said  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  king  to  request  the  Pope  to  induce 
CSarrania  to  give  up  his  diocese  and  accept  a  pension,  that 
some  person  might  be  placed  in  his  see  more  worthy  to 
occupy  it ;  but  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  destroyed,  by  the 
death  of  the  archbishop,  tiie  cause,  the  motive,  and  the 
matter  for  new  intrigues.  In  the  writings  of  the  prooess  I 
saw  with  sorrow,  that  fiir  from  relinquishing  their  pursuits, 
the  inquisitors  had  prepared  a  fresh  persecution  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXV« 


TKlkh    OV    ANTONIO    PBRBZ,    MINISTER    AND    FIRST    SECRB- 

TART  OP    STATE   TO    PHILIP    II. 

Antonio  Perez  was  another  illustrious  victim  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  evil  disposition  of  Philip  II.  The  misfortunes 
of  Perez  commenced  when  Philip  put  to  death  Juan  Esco- 
bedoy  secretary  to  Don  John  of  Austria ;  he  succeeded  m 
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making  his  escape  to  Arragon,  where  he  hoped  to  live  in 
tranquillity  under  a  government  which  only  allowed  the 
sovereign  to  have  an  accusing  fiscal  in  the  tribunals.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  relate  all  that  Perez  suffered  at  Madrid 
during  twelve  years  before  he  made  his  escape  ;  these  details 
may  be  found  in  a  work  published  by  this  minister,  under 
the  title  of  Relations,  in  the  recital  which  Antonio  Valla- 
dares  de  Sotomayor  inserted  in  the  Semiiiario  erudito^  and 
in  a  volume  in  octavo  which  appeared  in  1788,  entitled  The 
Trial  of  Aft  ton  io  Perez . 

Antonio  Perez  having  retired  to  Arragon  in  1590,  Philip 
issued  an  order  for  his  arrest,  which  took  place  at  Calatayud. 
Perez  having  protested  against  this  measure,  and  claimed  the 
privilege  of  the  nianifestados,  he  was  conducted  to  Saragossa, 
and  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  kingdom^  or  of  liberty.  The 
prisoners  were  there  free  from  the  immediate  authority  of 
the  king,  and  only  depended  on  an  intermediate  judge  called 
the  chief  justice  of  Arragon.  It  was  also  called  the  prison  of 
the  Fuero  or  Constitiitioiud,  because  the  constitution  of  the 
king  alone  was  named  the  Fuero  d' Arragon  ;  it  was  some- 
tiuies  named  the  prison  of  the  7nanifestados ;  no  persons 
were  received  into  it,  except  those  who  presented  themselves, 
or  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  constitution,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  royal  prison,  and  declared  that  they  submitted  to  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  invoked  the  support  of  its  pri- 
vileges :  those  of  a  prisoner  in  the  case  of  Perez  consisted  in 
not  being  put  to  the  torture ;  in  being  set  at  liberty,  after 
taking  an  oath  to  present  himself  to  reply  to  the  charges, 
and  being  allowed,  even  if  condemned  to  death  by  any  other 
judge,  to  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  the  chief  justice  of  Arra- 
gon*, \vho  examined  if  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was 

*  7'he  chief  justice  of  Arra^fon  was  an  interincdiatc  judire  between  the 
kini^  a»j(l  his  siihjcrts,  an«l  indoprndcnt  of  him  as  an  ofliocr  of  justice,  be- 
fore wlioni  tlie  kinjr  only  was  the  pleadinij  party.  This  niaifistracy  had 
been  established  by  the  ronbtitiition  of  tlie  kincfdoni  ;  the  person  invested 
with  it  was  authorized  to  detlare,  ai  the  demand  of  any  inhabitant,  that  the 
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contrary  to  any  Fuero  of  the  kingdom.    This  tribunal  re- 
.aembles  that  in  France  called  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

Philip  II. 9  after  many  earnest  but  useless  endeavours  to 
induce  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  kingdom  to  transfer 
Perez  to  Madrid,  sent  the  commencement  of  the  trial  into 
Arragon,  and  gave  the  necessary  powers  to  his  fiscal  at  Sara- 
gossa,  to  accuse  him  of  having  made  ialse  reports  to  the  king, 
which  had  induced  him  to  put  Juan  Escobedo  to  death ;  of 
having  forged  letters  from  the  cabinet,  and  revealed  state 
secrets.  After  many  incidents,  Perez  reduced  the  king  to 
the  necessity  of  renouncing  the  prosecution,  by  a  public  act 
on  the  18th  of  August,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of 
seeing  him  acquitted. 

His  majesty,  however,  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
making  use  of  his  privileges  ;  and  to  prevent  Perez  from  ob- 
taining his  liberty,  he  caused  another  trial  to  be  commenced, 
under  the  form  of  an  inquest^ ^  before  the  regent  of  the  royal 
audience  of  Arragon.  To  give  occasion  for  this  trial,  it  was 
decided  that  the  domestics  of  the  king  were  exempted  from 
the  privileges  of  the  FtLcroSj  and  that  Antonio  Perez  was  the 
king's  servant,  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Perez 
asserted  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  a  servant  of  the 
public,  and  had  never  been  confounded  with  the  king's  do- 
mestics ;  that  supposing  he  had  been  of  that  class,  the  law 
could  only  extend  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Arragon ; 
that  the  constitution  only  alluded  to  those  royal  domestics 
who  were  natives  of  Arragon ;  that  no  one  could  be  tried 

kiogf,  his  judges,  or  bis  magistrates,  abused  tbeir  power,  and  acted  against 
the  lav  in  Tiolating  the  constitution  and  privileges  of  the  kingdom ;  in 
this  case,  the  chief  justice  could  defend  the  oppressed  by  force  of  arms 
against  the  king,  and  of  course  against  his  agents  or  lieutenants. 

*  This  expression  is  ancient  in  the  Arragonese  dialect,  and  taken  from 
the  French,  which  derived  it  from  the  Latin  inquuitio.  It  is  the  title 
given  in  the  code  of  Fuerot  to  the  sentence  pronounced  against  magis- 
trates or  other  public  officers  guiltjr  of  infidelity,  abuse  of  power,  or  other 
crimes* 
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twice  for  the  same  crime  before  two  different  tribunals ;  that 
he  had  been  tried  at  Madrid  in  1582  ;  that  he  then  submitted 
to  much  ill-treatment,  rather  than  justify  himself  by  divulg- 
ing the  private  letters  of  the  king,  which  he  had  in  his 
possession ;  lastly,  that  though  the  papers  useful  in  his  de- 
fence had  been  obtained  from  his  wife  by  fraudulent  means, 
yet  he  had  still  documents  enough  to  justify  himself  entirely. 

Perez  had,  in  fact,  retained  several  notes  in  the  king's  own 
hand-writing,  which  were  sufficient  to  exculpate  him:  he 
sent  copies  of  tliem  to  the  Marquis  d'Almenara  and  other 
persons  attached  to  the  king,  and  told  them  that  having  been 
informed  that  his  majesty  was  vexed  that  his  letters  had  been 
exposed  in  the  trial,  lie  wi^^hed  to  spare  him  the  pain  of  see- 
ing other  original  documents  presented,  which  contained  very 
important  secrets  relating  to  different  people;  but  if  the 
disposition  to  persecute  him  continued,  he  would  produce 
them,  because  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  making  useless 
sacriticcs  to  the  prejudice  of  his  wife  and  seven  children. 

The  inquest  was  then  given  up,  and  Perez  demanded  his 
liberty  on  his  parole,  or  at  least  on  giving  security;  this  was 
refused  by  the  regent ;  he  then  appealed  to  the  privileges 
of  the  kingdom  against  force,  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
chief  justice,  who  did  not  shew  him  more  favour. 

It  appears  that  Perez  then,  with  his  companion  in  misfor- 
tune, Juan  Francis  Mayorini,  formed  a  plan  to  escape  into 
Beam.  Their  design  was  discovered  at  the  moment  they 
were  about  to  execute  it,  but  Perez  conducted  himself  with 
so  much  address,  that  he  reduced  his  part  in  the  transaction 
to  a  simple  sus?picion. 

The  depositions  of  the  witnesses  before  the  regent,  fur- 
nished the  Inquisition  with  a  pretext  to  prosecute  Perez  ; 
this  event  was  very  agreeable  to  the  Court,  because  no  means 
to  prolong  the  inquest  coukl  be  invented. 

On  the  1 9th  of  February,  1 59 1,  the  regent  wrote  to  the  in- 
(piisitor,  Molina,  that  Perez  and  Mayorini  intended  to  escape 
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ffom  pri«ou  to  go  ^  Beim,  wi  tq  pth^r.phici^  in  Praoo^, 
where  the  heretios  re^ort^s  with  inteptiops  wbiph  woplA  \^ 
proved  by  the  deekratiofiB  of  witimfef. 

The  proof  rawtioi^ed  ia  thif  letter*  i«  en  altaitatioo,  withv 
out  dete,  given  by  the  notary,  Juax^  Montegn^»  intp  which 
hed  been  popied  the  8th  cheptep  of  the  first  additione  aod 
the  5th  of  tlie  eeoood^  which  had  bepn  made  to  the  principal 
eharges  against  Perea  by  the  royal  fiscaU  and  the  depositions 
which  had  been  obtained  from  Juan  Louis  de  Luna»  Anton 
de  hi  Almunia  and  diego  Bustaqiente.  In  these  chapters  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  prove,  *«  that  Antonio  Peres  and 
Juan  Francis  Mayorini  intended  to  escape  from  oonfinementi 
saying  that  they  intended  to  go  to  Beam*  to  Vendone  and  his 
sister  ^9  and  to  other  parts  of  France,  where  they  would  find 
many  heretics  inimical  to  his  majesty  i  that  they  hoped  to  b^ 
well  received,  because  Perez  knew  §  great  many  state  secrets 
which  he  could  communioato  to  them ;  that  they  had  added 
to  this  discourse  many  expressions  criminal  and  ofiSmmve  to 
the  majesty  of  the  king,  and  that  they  were  vesdhred  to  da 
him  as  much  harm  as  they  could.' ^  I  should  not  have  be- 
lieved that  such  depositions  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
denounce  Peres  to  the  Inquisition  as  guilty  <^f  heresy,  if  I  had 
not  seen  the  writings  of  the  trial. 

We  maybe  permitted  to  suppose,  from  what  psssed  at 
Madrid,  and  the  eoipmencement  of  the  inque9i  which  threat* 
ened  Perez  with  capital  punishment,  that  the  aeousation  of 
heresy  was  a  stroke  of  policy  of  the  agents  of  the  king.  They 
did  not  dare  to  present  the  depositions  they  had  obtained  as 
being  decisive,  but  they  hoped  that  when  the  holy  oAoe 
began  the  trial  of  their  victim,  the  charges  would  be  mul- 
tiplied. 

The  inquiMtors  of  Saragossa  were  Don  Alphonso  Molina 
de  Medrano,  and  Don  Juan  Hurtado  de  Mendoia :  the  one 

•  Henry  {V.  of  France,  then  called  the  Duke  of  Vendomei  and  Cathe» 
rine  de  Boarboa,  sftenrards  8orerei|^  Duchess  of  Bur. 
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was  the  cousin  of  the  Marquis  d'Almenara,  and  the  other  an 
intriguing  and  immoral  man,  who  wished  to  obtain  a  bishop- 
ric at  any  price.     For  this  reason  the  marquis  placed  more 
confidence   in  him  than  in  his  cousin,  who  was  less  learned, 
and  too   good  to  become  a  persecutor.     In  fact,  Don  Juan 
avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  taking  any  part  in  this  trans- 
action, and  even  obtained  leave  to  remove  to  another  tribu- 
nal.    Molina  received  the  letter  of  the  regent,  and  the  de- 
positions which  accompanied  it;  but  instead  of  communicat- 
ing them  to  the  tribunal,  he  sent  them   by  the  first  courier 
to  Quiroga,  the  inquisitor-general.    The  Marquis  d'AJraenara 
gave  information  of  the  event  to  the  Count  de  Chinchon, 
who  communicated  it  to  the  king;  after  having  consulted  the 
cardinal,  Philip  commanded  him  to  take  proper  measures  to 
prove  the  heresy  of  Perez,  and  to  punish  him  accordingly. 
On  the  5th  of  March,  Quiroga  ordained  that  Molina  alone 
should  receive   the   depositions;   that  the  inquisitors  should 
examine  them  without  the  concurrence  of  the  diocesan  and 
consultors,  and  send  them  immediatelv  to  Madrid. 

On  the  2l)th  of  March  ten  witnesses  were  examined  : 
Diego  Bustamentc,  the  servant  of  Perez,  and  Juan  de  Ba- 
sante,  a  teacher  of  Latin,  who  often  saw  him  in  prison, 
quoted  sentences  which,  in  the  original,  did  not  prove  any- 
thing against  him,  but  which,  on  being  separated  from  the 
others,  had  a  meaning  which  gave  an  appearance  of  justice 
to  the  measure  employed. 

The  tribunal  remitted  the  information  to  Quiroga,  who 
sent  it  to  Fray  Diego  de  Chabes,  M'ho  qualified  four  propo- 
sitions imputed  to  Perez,  and  one  to  Mayorini. 

The  latter  was  reduced  to  some  indecent  oaths,  used  by 
Italians,  which  had  escaped  Mayorini  in  losing  at  play,  and 
were  qualified  as  heretical  blasphemies ;  this  was  sufficient  to 
authorize  his  imprisonment. 

Fir.'^t  proposition^  taken  from  the  testimony  of  Diego  de 
Biistamente, — Some  one  told  Perez  not  to  speak  ill  of  Don 
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John  of  Austria :  he  replied,  **  After  being  accused  by  the 
king  of  having  disguised  the  sense  of  my  letters,  and  betraying 
the  secrets  of  the  council,  it  is  just  that  I  should  vindicate  my- 
self  without  respect  of  persons:  If  God  the  Faiher  put  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  ofity  I  would  cut  off  his  nose  for  having 
permitted  the  king  to  behave  like  a  disloyal  knight  towards 
me.** — ^Qualification.  This  proposition  is  blasphemous, 
scandalous,  offensive  to  pious  ears,  and  approaching  to  the 
heresy  of  the  Yaudois,  who  suppose  that  God  the  Father  has 
a  body. 

Second  proposition^  taken  from  the  deposition  of  Juan  de 
Basante, — Antonio  Perez  considering  the  bad  state  of  his 
affairs,  said  to  me  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  grief  and  anger :  **  I  shall 
perhaps  no  longer  believe  in  God.  One  would  say  that  he 
sleeps  during  my  trial ;  if  he  does  not  perform  a  miracle  in 
^y  favour,  I  shall  lose  all  faith.'' — Qualification.  This 
proposition  is  scandalous,  offensive  to  pious  ears,  and  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  because  it  supposes  that  God  sleeps,  and 
has  an  intimate  relation  with  tlie  preceding  proposition. 
The  two  remaining  accusations  were  very  similar,  with  similar 
qualifications.  It  appears  that  the  words  he  used  were 
uttered  in  moments  of  grief  and  despair.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Inquisition  has  provided  for  this  case,  for  in  one  of 
their  ordinances  it  is  decreed,  that  no  person  shall  be  arrested 
for  uttering  a  blasphemy,  when  excited  by  impatience  or 
rage.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  proof  was  defective, 
since  the  second  proposition  rested  solely  on  the  testimony  of 
Basante.  With  respect  to  the  three  others,  I  shall  quote 
the  third  article  of  the  instruction  of  Toledo,  in  1498.  *^  We 
also  command  the  inquisitors  to  be  prudent  when  a  person  is 
to  be  arrested,  and  not  to  issue  the  decree  until  they  have 
obtained  sufficient  proof  of  the  crime  of  heresy  imputed  to 
the  accused." 

However,  as  religion  was  only  the  ostensible  motive  for 
this  trial,  the  Supreme  Council,  after  having  seen  the  cen- 
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sures,  decreed  on  the  21st  of  May,  that  Perez  and  Mayorini 
should  be  arrested  and  confined  in  the  secret  prisons  of  the 
Inquisition,  that  they  should  be  strictly  watched,  and  ar- 
rested so  promptly,  that  no  one  should  have  any  suspicion 
of  it. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  the  inquisitors  sent  an  order  to  the 
grand  alguazil  of  the  holy  office,  to  seize  the  persons  of  the 
accused.  The  gaoler  of  the  prison  of  the  kingdom  declared, 
that  he  could  not  give  them  up  without  an  order  from  the 
chief  justice,  or  one  of  his  lieutenants.  The  inquisitors  wrote 
on  the  same  day  to  the  lieutenant,  and  commanded  him  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  and  ap  enalty  of  a  thousand  ducats, 
to  give  up  the  prisoners  in  the  space  of  three  hours,  without 
allowing  the  Fwto  of  the  manifestation  to  be  any  obstacle y 
since  it  could  not  be  applied  to  a  trial  for  heresy  ;  and  for 
that  reason  the  inquisitors  revoked  and  annulled  any  such 
interpretation  of  the  Fuero,  as  preveyiting  the  free  exercise 
of  the  holy  tribunal. 

The  secretary  presented  these  letters  to  the  chief  justice, 
Don  Juan  de  la  Nuza,  in  a  public  audience,  in  the  presence 
of  ^\Q  judges  who  formed  his  council,  and  of  all  the  persons 
employed  in  his  tribunal.  The  chief  justice  submitted  to  the 
order  of  the  inquisitors,  and  the  prisoners  were  conducted  to 
the  Inquisition  in  separate  carriages.  It  was  afterwards 
known  that  the  courier,  who  brought  the  order  from  Ma- 
drid, also  brought  letters  from  the  Count  de  Chinchon  to 
the  Marquis  d'Almenara,  who,  in  a  private  conversation  with 
the  chief  justice,  persuaded  him  not  to  insist  upon  his  pri- 
vileges ;  and  that  tlie  two  letters  of  the  inquisitors  were  writ- 
ten on  the  same  night,  though  they  were  dated  the  24th, 
because  they  were  previously  informed  by  the  marquis  of 
what  would  take  place. 

Perez,  wlio  foresaw  his  danger,  had  imparted  his  fears  to 
the  Count  d'Aranda  and  other  nobles,  who  resolved  to  op- 
pose this  measure  as  an  infraction  of  the  must  valuable  pri- 
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Tilege  of  tlie  kingdom.  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Heredia, 
baron  de  Barboles,  ttfterwards,  declared,  in  the  trial  which 
brought  him  to  the  scaffold,  that  the  Count  and  Perez  agreed 
to  asfiassinate  the  Marquis  d' Almenara,  because  if  they  got 
rid  of  him,  the  king  and  the  Count  de  Chinchon  would  re<* 
Aounce  their  plan  of  making  a  Castilian  the  viceroy  of  Arra- 
gon,  who  would  not  fail  to  destroy  all  their  privileges  in 
succession* 

Perez,  in  his  RetationSf  informs  us  that  the  father  of  the 
Count  d^Aranda  above  mentioned,  and  several  other  persons, 
claimed  and  were  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  Fuero  de 
ManifestadoSf  when  arrested  by  the  Inquisition. 

When  Perez  was  transferred  to  the  prison  of  the  holy 
office,  he  told  his  servants  to  inform  the  Baron  de  Barboles 
and  several  other  gentlemen  of  the  circumstance.  At  this 
news  the  Arragonese  excited  the  people  of  Saragossa  to  re- 
volt, by  cries  of  **  Treason !  Treason  I  Live  the  nation !  Live 
our  liberty !  Live  the  Fueros !  Death  to  the  traitors  T  In 
less  than  an  hour,  mofe  than  a  thousand  men,  under  arms, 
surrounded  the  house  of  the  Marquis  d'Almenara,  and  treated 
him  with  so  much  violence,  that  he  would  have  been  killed 
if  he  had  not  been  immediately  taken  into  the  royal  prison, 
where  he  died  of  his  wounds  fourteen^days  after.  The  in- 
surgents insulted  the  archbishop,  and  threatened  to  kill  him 
and  burn  his  hotel  if  he  did  not  make  the  inquisitors  give  up 
the  prisoners :  they  menaced  the  viceroy  Bishop  of  Teruel 
in  the  same  manner,  and  assembling  to  the  number  of  three 
thousand  men,  began  to  set  fire  to  the  Castle  of  Aljaferia, 
(an  ancient  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings,  where  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  held,)  crying  that  they  would  burn  the  inquisitors 
if  they  did  not  give  up  Perez  and  Mayorini.  Many  other 
events  occurred  in  the  city,  because  Molina  de  Medrano  ob- 
stinately perttsted  in  endeavouring  to  quell  the  insurrection, 
contrary  to  the  entreaties  twice  repeated  of  the  archbishop, 
the  viceroy,  of  the  Counts  d'Aranda  and  Morata,  and  of 
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many  of  the  first  noblemen  of  Arragon.  At  last,  finding  that 
the  clanger  increased,  he  appeared  to  yield,  and  announced 
that  he  would  not  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty,  but  would 
give  them  for  the  prison  of  the  holy  office  that  of  the  king- 
dom, and  they  were  removed  thither  on  the  same  day. 

The  inquisitors  were  left  in  a  critical  situation,  and  did 
not  dare  to  arrest  any  one ;  they  addressed  several  letters 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  holy  office,  some  of  them  ac- 
companied by  the  order  to  the  lieutenants  and  their  decree, 
to  shew  that  tliey  had  not  violated  the  prison  of  the  kingdom, 
but  had  only  received  the  persons  given  up  to  them  by  the 
chief  justice:  the  others  were  sent  with  the  bull  of  Pius  V., 
dated  1st  of  April,  1509,  concerning  those  who  opposed  the 
exercise  of  the  holy  office  ;  they  also  proposed  to  publish  an 
edict,  excommunicating  several  persons  already  noted  in  the 
registers  of  the  Inquisition  as  having  opposed  the  execution 
of  the  orders  of  the  inquisitors,  but  they  were  persuaded  to 
relinquish  the  intention  by  the  archbishop.  At  tliis  period, 
some  persons  who  fled  to  Madrid  when  tlie  revolt  took  place, 
and  who  were  known  to  be  devoted  to  the  king,  were  ex- 
amined as  witnesses  ;  and  it  appeared  from  their  depositions, 
that  the  Counts  d'Aranda  and  Morata,  the  Barons  de  Bar- 
boles,  de  Biescas,  de  Purray,  de  la  Laguna,  and  many  others 
of  the  first  noblemen  of  tlie  country,  had  excited  the  people, 
to  sedition,  and  increased  the  disturbance  by  persuading 
them  that  the  Fuero  was  attacked. 

The  members  of  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  kingdom 
thought,  that  being  Interested  in  the  defence  of  the  political 
constitution,  they  might  be  accused  of  having  failed  in  their 
duty  ;  they  therefore  endeavoured  to  justify  themselves,  by 
declaring  that  as  theirs  was  not  an  armed  body  or  a  judicial 
authority,  they  could  not  prevent  the  revolt.  They  also 
thought  proper  to  pronounce  by  a  commission  of  juriscon- 
sults, that  those  who  had  given  up  the  prisoners  to  the  inqui- 
sitors, from  the  prison  of  the  kingdom,  had  violated  its  privi- 
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leges.  However  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  inquisitors;  the 
archbishop,  the  viceroy » and  the  chief  justice,  were  so  adroitly 
conducted,  that  some  members  remarked,  that  four  lawyers 
were  not  enough  to  discuss  the  rights  of  the  king  and  the 
holy  office.  Thb  observation  caused  nine  other  juriscoustilts 
to  be  appointed,  and  it  was  decreed  that  they  should  decide, 
by  a  majority  of  ^three  votes.  They  declared  that  the  inqtii* 
sitors  had  exceeded  their  powers,  when  they  cancelled  the 
manifestation^  because  no  authority  could  do  so,  except  that 
of  the  king,  and  the  deputies  assembled  in  Cortes ;  but  that 
if  the  inquisitors  required  the  prisoners  to  be  given  up  to 
them,  and  the  privilege  of  manifestation  teas  suspended 
during  their  prosecution,  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  Antonio  Perez  wrote  to  the  deputa* 
tion,  to  represent  that  his  cause  was  that  of  all  the  Arrago* 
nese ;  several  of  his  friends  undertook  to  shew,  that  the  siis^ 
pension  was  equally  contrary  to  the  laws,  since  the  prisoner 
might  be  tortured,  was  deprived  of  his  right  to  his  liberty  on 
oath,  and  was  exposed  to  the  misery  of  an  interminable  trial ; 
these  efforts  were  all  in  vain.  It  was  privately  decided 
that  the  inquisitors  should  demand  the  prisoners  a  second 
time,  without  threats  or  orders,  and  resting  only  on  the  ^t^- 
pension  of  the  privileges.  The  king  was  given  to  understand 
that  it  would  be  useful  if  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  de  Villa* 
hermosa,  and  the  Counts  d'Arauda,  de  Morata,  and  de 
Sastago,  to  engage  them  to  lend  assistance  to  the  viceroy, 
with  their  relations  and  friends,  and  to  aid  the  constituted 
authorities,  if  any  event  rendered  it  necessary.  Philip  fol* 
lowed  the  advice,  and  his  letters  to  those  noblemen  were  as 
gracious  and  flattering,  as  if  he  had  been  ignorant  of  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  the  late  disturbances. 

Perez  now  saw  no  safety  except  in  flight,  and  had  every- 
thing in  readiness  to  force  his  prison,  when  he  was  betrayed 
some  hours  before,  by  the  perfidious  Juan  de  Ba^sante,  his 
false  friend  and  accomplice. 

SI 
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The  removal  of  Perez  was  to  take  place  on  the  24th  of 
September ;  the  Inquisition,  the  viceroy,  the  archbishop, 
the  deputation  of  the  kingdom,  the  municipality, and  the  civil 
and  military  governors,  were  all  to  assist.  The  inquisitors 
had  summoned  to  Saragossa,  from  the  neighbouring  towns, 
a  great  number  of  the  fmniliars  of  the  holy  office,  and  the 
military  governor  had  in  attendance  three  thousand  men. 
Well  armed.  This  expedition  was  to  have  been  made  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  Barons  de 
Barboles,  de  Biescas,  and  de  Purray,  and  some  other  indi- 
viduals, were  informed  of  it.  At  the  moment  when  the  pri- 
soners were  coming  out  of  the  prison,  in  the  presence  of  the 
principal  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  while  the  avenues  and 
streets  through  which  they  were  to  pass  were  lined  with 
soldiers,  a  furious  troop  of  insurgents  broke  through  the 
linos,  killed  a  great  number  of  men,  dispersed  the  others,  put 
themagistrates  to  flight,  and  seizing  Perez  and  Mayorini, 
carried  them  off  in  triumph,  shouting,  Live  02/?'  liberty  1 
JAvr  ihr  Furros  of  Arraf^oii!  Perez  and  Mayorini  were 
received  into  the  hou-se  of  the  Baron  de  Barboles ;  when 
they  had  rojiosed  for  a  few  minutes,  they  were  taken  out  of 
the  town,  and  taking  different  roads,  hastened  away  from  it. 

Perez  repaired  to  Tauste,  with  the  intention  of  crossing 
the  Pyrenees  by  the  valley  of  Ronoal,  but  as  the  frontiers 
were  strictly  guarded,  he  returned  to  Saragossa.  He  en- 
tered it  in  disguise,  on  tlie  2nd  of  October,  and  remained 
concealed  in  the  house  of  the  Baron  de  Biescas  until  the  lOtJt 
of  Noveml)er.  He  then  thought  it  danserous  to  remain 
tliere  longer,  because  Don  Alphonso  de  Vargas  was  ad- 
vancing with  an  army  to  take  the  town,  and  punish  the 
rebels.  This  event  has  been  related  very  incorrectly  in 
several  histories. 

The  ]iresence  of  Perez  in  Saragossa  was  suspected  by 
means  of  some  letters  from  Madrid,  whicli  Basante  had  seen, 
and  of  which  he  had  given  information.      The    inquisitors 
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seflrched  the  houses  of  the  Baron  de  Barbolea  and  several 
other  persons.  Don  Antonio  Morejon«  the  second  inquisi^ 
tor*,  suspected  that  de  Biesoas  knew  the  place  of  his  conceal" 
menty  and  pressed  him  to  discover  it»  promising  that  Peres 
should  be  well  treated  if  he  presented  himself  voluntarily. 
Pereai  had  several  times  declared  that  he  would  surrender 
to  the  holy  office,  if  he  was  not  almost  certain  that  he  should 
be  given  up  to  the  government,  which  would  immediately 
execute  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him  in  1690,  with^ 
out  allowing  him  to  be  heard.  On  the  11th  of  November, 
Peres  went  to  Sallen,  in  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  estates  of  the 
Baron  de  Biescas. 

On  the  18th  he  wrote  to  the  Princess  of  Beam,  to  ask  an 
Asylum  in  the  states  of  her  brother,  Henry  IV.,  or  to  be  per* 
mitted  to  pass  through  them  to  some  other  country.  This 
letter  was  given  to  the  princess  by  Gil  de  Messa,  an  Arm* 
gonese  gentleman,  and  an  old  and  faithful  friend  of  Peres. 

Catherine  received  Perez  into  her  brother's  states  on  the 
24th  of  November  when  the  Barons  de  Concas ;  and  de  la 
PiniUa  arrived  at  Sallen,  with  three  hundred  med  to  take 
him,  they  had  offered  to  betray  him  if  they  were  pardoned: 
the  first  had  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  for  having 
sent  horses  to  France,  and  the  other  was  to  be  executed  for 
having  excited  a  revolt,  in  an  attempt  of  the  same  nature. 

Perez  went  to  Pau,  and  while  he  was  in  that  place  the 
inquisitor  Morejon  again  requested  the  Baron  de  Biescas  to 
persuade  him  to  submit  to  the  Inquisition  ;  he  replied  that 
he  would  do  so,  if  they  would  promise  to  try  him  at  Sara- 
goesa  instead  of  Madrid,  and  that  he  should  require  that  his 
wife  and  children  should  be  set  at  liberty,  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived,  although  they  were  innocent.  Perez  made 
the  same  reply  to  another  requisition. 

*  Molina  was  then  at  Madrid,  where  he  bad  been  rewarded  hj  a  place 
in  the  council  of  military  orders. '  He  was  succeeded  at  Saragpossa  bj 
Don  Pedro  de  Zamora. 

21  2 
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In  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  Princess  Catherine 

»  ft 

and  her  subjects,  Perez  compo>ed  two  little  works,  the  first 
called  :  Morceaii  Historique,  6'ur  ce  qui^est  arrivee  a  Sara- 
gos<e  d*Arra^on,  le  24th  Septembre,  1591 :  and  the  other: 
Precis  du  Rt'cit  des  Avaiitures  d'^Antoine  Perez^  depuis  le 
Commencement,  de  sa  premiere  Detention  jusqu^a  sa  Sortie  des 
Domaines  du  Roi  Catholique,  These  works  were  printed  at 
Pau,  without  the  name  of  the  author;  the  inquisitors  ex- 
amined them,  and  derived  from  them  some  additional  charges. 

Philip  II.  and  the  inquisitors  oSered  life,  offices,  money, 
and  honours,  to  any  condemned  criminal  who  would  kill 
Perez  or  bring  him  as  a  prisoner  into  Spain.  I  refer  the 
reader  for  all  that  relates  to  this  part  of  the  history  to  the 
^vork  entitled  Relations,  in  which  Perez  takes  the  name  of 
Raphael  Peregrino.  Perez  obtained  leave  from  Henry  IV. 
to  go  to  London,  where  he  was  extremely  well  received  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  :  he  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  pining  un- 
ceasingly for  his  wife  and  children. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1592,  the  inquisitors  declared 
Antonio  Perez  to  be  a  fugitive;  they  affixed  an  edict  on  the 
metropolitian  church  of  Saragossa,  summoning  him  to  ap- 
pear within  one  month  ;  this  measure  was  most  revoltingly 
unjust,  since  they  well  knew  that  Perez  was  in  a  country  then 
at  war  with  Spain,  and  the  laws  of  the  holy  office  allowed 
even  the  space  of  a  year,  according  to  the  distance  the  ac- 
cused had  to  travel. 

The  declarations  of  the  witnesses  who  were  interrogated  at 
Madrid,  after  tlie  first  revolt  of  Saragossa  in  1591,  deposed 
to  facts  to  which  no  importance  could  have  been  attached,  if 
they  had  related  to  other  persons  and  events.  But  Antonio 
Perez  was  concerned  in  them,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  cause 
them  to  be  censured  as  audacious,  and  suspected  of  heresy. 
I  shall  not  stay  to  prove  the  insufficiency  of  this  act,  but 
shall  give  the  third  of  the  propositions  as  an  example  of  the 
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rest.  **  In  speaking  of  Philip  II. »  and  of  Vendome,  Antonio 
Perez  said  that  the  king  was  a  tyrant,  but  that  Vendome 
would  be  a  great  monarch,  for  he  was  an  excellent  prince, 
and  governed  the  state  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one ;  that 
he  therefore  rejoiced  on  hearing  of  his  victories,  and  that  it 
was  not  heresy  to  pay  court  to  him  and  speak  to  him.** 
Qualification.  '^  The  accused  shews  himself  to  be  impious 
in  respect  to  God  and  the  holy  Catholic  faith,  a  favourer  and 
violently  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  as  he  now  lives  in  the 
midst  of  heretics,  it  proves  that  he  is  himself  an  heretic." 

The  inquisitors,  who  wished  to  &vour  the  views  of  the 
court  at  any  rate,  took  advantage  of  a  vague  report,  com- 
municated to  them  by  one  of  their /ami/tar«,  that  Antonio 
Perez  was  descended  from  the  Jews,  because  in  the  borough 
of  Hariza,  near  Montreal,  from  whence  his  family  came, 
there  had  lived  a  New  Christian  called  Juan  Perez,  who  was 
burnt  by  the  Inquisition  as  a  judaizing  heretic.  The  registers 
of  the  holy  office  were  immediately  consulted,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  one  Juan  Perez  de  Pariza  had  been  burnt,  and 
that  Antonio  Perez  de  Fariza  had  died  a  heretic. 

Pascal  Gilbert,  a  priest  and  commissioner  of  the  holy  office, 
was  appointed,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1592,  to  ascertain 
if  there  was  any  degree  of  relationship  between  the  con- 
demned heretics  and  the  &ther  of  Antonio  Perez.  Many 
witnesses  were  examined,  both  in  Montreal,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  but  they  all  declared  that  the  two  families 
were  perfectly  distinct. 

All  that  is  known  concerning  the  genealogy  of  Perez  is, 
that  he  was  the  natural  son  of  Gonzalez  Perez,  and  Donna 
Jane  d'Escobar,  and  that  he  was  legitimatized  by  Charles  V. 
That  his  paternal  grand&ther  was  Bartholomew  Perez, 
secretary  to  the  Inquisition  of  Calahorra,  that  his  grand- 
mother was  Donna  Louisa  Perez  del  Hierro,  of  a  noble 
family  of  Segovia ;  that  he  was  great  grandson  to  Juan 
Perez,  an  inhabitant  of  Montreal,  aad  of  Mary  Tirado  his 
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wife  ;  and  that  there  was  no  relationship,  direct  or  indirect, 
between  his  family  and  that  of  Juan  and  Antonio  Perez  de 
Fariza.  This  was  afterwards  fully  proved  by  the  wife  and 
children  of  Antonio  Perez.  It  must  be  observed,  that  if  the 
inquisitors  had  wished  to  be  truly  informed,  they  might  have 
had  a  copy  of  the  contract  of  marriage  between  Perez  and 
Donna  Jane  Coello,  which  states  that  his  father  was  born  at 
Segovia.  In  that  city,  at  Calahorra,  and  even  in  the 
Supreme  Council,  thev  might  have  found  his  real  genealoe^y. 

However,  the  fiscal  abused  the  privilege  of  secrecy,  in  the 
accusation  he  brought  against  Perez,  on  the  6th  of  July,  by 
supposing  that  he  M'as  descended  from  the  Jews,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Inquisition.  The  accusation  was  composed  of  forty- 
three  articles,  each  more  vacruc  than  the  others,  and  onlv 
founded  on  words  uttered  without  reflection,  during  a  fit  of 
rage,  or  in  extreme  pain,  which  liad  no  connexion  with  doc- 
trine, and  concerning  which  no  two  witnesses  agreed  in  the 
time,  place,  or  circumstances. 

On  the  14th  of  August  the  fiscal  demanded  that  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  witnesses  should  be  published;  and  on  the  Kith 
the  qualifiers  again  assembled  to  censure  the  propositions 
already  noted,  and  the  works  printed  at  Pan.  They  censured 
sixteen  as  audaciows  and  rrroneint^ ;  some  others  as  bias* 
j)hevun/s  and  approaching  to  /frrr\i/,  and  concluded  that 
Antonio  Perez  was  sus^pcctfd  of  heresy  in  the  most  violent 
degree*. 

On  the  iSth  the  fiscal  required  that  Perez  should  be 
declared  contumacious,  and  that  the  definitive  sentence 
should  be  pronounced.  On  the  7th  of  September,  the 
diocesan,  different  consultors,  and  jurisconsults  (among 
whom  was  the  first  informer,  Don  Urban  Ximenez  de 
Aragues,  regent  of  the  royal  audience),  were  convoked,  and 
voted  the  punishmQUt  oi'  re/ aviation  in  eflRgy.     The  Supreme 

*  Src  Rtlafions  of  Vqtqz. 
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Council  confirmed  the  sentence  on  tlie  13th  of  October*  and 
on  the  20th  the  judges  pronounced  the  definitive  sentence, 
condemning  Perez  as  a  formal  heretiOf  aeonvieted  Huguenot^ 
and  an  obstinate  impenitent^  to  be  relaxed  in  person  when 
he  could  be  taken,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  suffer  that 
punishment  in  effigy,  with  the  mitre  and  San-benito.  His 
property  was  confiscated,  and  his  children  and  grandchildren 
in  the  male  line  devoted  to  infamy,  besides  other  penalties. 
Many  other  persons  suffered  in  this  auto^dorfe^  of  whom  an 
account  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

Perez  was  in  England  when  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
A  conspiracy  against  his  life  by  some  Spaniards  was  disco- 
vered there :  it  was  renewed  at  Paris  by  the  Baron  de  la. 
Pinilla,  who  declared  that  he  had  been  sent  to  kill  him  by 
Don  Juan  Idiaquezs  minister  to  Philip  II. 

The  death  of  that  prince,  and  the  consequent  change  in 
the  politics  of  the  government,  inspired  Perez  with  the  hope 
of  arranging  his  affairs  at  Madrid;  biit  the  misfortune  of 
having  been  prosecuted  by  the  Inquisition  rendered  bis 
efforts  unavailing.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Relations 
for  all  that  concerns  this  part  of  the  history. 

Perez  had,  at  Paris,  been  intimate  with  Pray  Francis  dib 
Sosa,  general  of  the  Franciscans,  then  Bishop  of  the  Ca- 
naries, and  a  counsellor  of  the  Inquisition,  who  often  ad- 
vised him  to  give  himself  up  to  the  holy  office,  as  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  a  reconciliation.  Perez  replied  that  he 
would  do  so,  and  even  wished  it,  but  was  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  being  arrested  by  the  government,  after  being  set  at 
fiberty  by  the  Inquisition.  Sosa  then  tried  to  persuade  him 
that  he  would  avoid  that  danger  by  obtaining  a  safe  conduct 
from  the  inquisitor-general  and  the  Supreme  Council,  pro- 
mising that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty  when  his  trial  was 
terminated  by  the  holy  office.  Sosa,  at  that  time,  was  little 
acquainted  with  the  Inquisition,  of  whidi  he  was  afterwards 
E  member. 
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Perez  wrote  again  to  Sosa  in  1611  concerning  this  aflair  ; 
the  bishop  replied,  and  his  letter  determined  Perez  to  in- 
form him  that  he  was  ready  to  surrender  to  the  Inquisition  as 
soon  as  the  safe  conduct  was  sent  to  him ;  he  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  his  wife,  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil, in  which  he  renewed  his  promise.  His  wife  presented 
it,  and  added  to  it  one  from  herself,  to  interest  the  judges  in 
her  husband's  favour.  The  attempt  was  fruitless,  and  Perez 
died  at  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  November,  in  the  same  year, 
after  giving  many  proofs  of  his  Catholicism,  which  were 
afterwards  useful  to  his  children  in  obtaining  the  revocation 
of  the  sentence  given  at  Saragossa  in  1592,  and  in  rehabi^ 
liiaiing  his  memory. 


CHAPTER  XXXVl. 

OF     SEVERAL     TRIALS    OCCASIONED      BY    THAT     OF    ANTONIO 

PEREZ. 

The  trial  of  Antonio  Perez  was  the  cause  of  a  great  number 
of  prosecutions  against  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
tumults  and  the  flight  of  Perez  and  his  companion.  The 
censures  and  penalties  of  the  bull  of  Pius  V.,  destined  to 
punish  those  who  opposed  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  of 
the  holy  office,  were  applied  to  them. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1591,  Don  Alphonso  de  Vargas 
entered  Saragossa  at  the  head  of  his  army  ;  this  expedition 
re-established  the  inquisitors,  and  they  secretly  informed 
against  the  instigators  of  the  rebellion. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1592,  the  fiscal  of  the  holy  office 
gave  in  a  complaint  against  the  rebels  in  general,  as  sus- 
pected in  matters  of  faith;  and  he  composed  a  list  of  the 
autliors  of  the  sedition,  and  of  those  who  were  suspected  of 
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b^Dg  implicated  in  it ;  it  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
Beyenty*two  individualsy  who  had  compromised  themselves 
either  by  their  words  or  actions. 

The  inquisitors  imprisoned  a  hundred  and  seventy ,  and 
made  arrangements  for  the  arrest  of  others  who  were  only 
suspected 9  as  the  charges  were  not  proved  against  them.  Of 
this  number  only  an  hundred  and  twenty-three  individuals 
were  taken,  because  the  others  had  either  been  already 
taken  to  the  royal  prison  by  the  command  of  Vargas,  to  be 
tried  by  Doctor  Lanz,  a  senator  of  Milan,  and  the  king's 
special  commissioner  on  this  occasion,  or  had  made  their 
escape;  some  who  had  only  taken  an  indirect  part  in  the 
event  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conunissioner,  and 
obtained  permission  to  remain  as  prisoners  in  their  own 
houses.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
trials,  from  the  high  rank  of  the  individuals : — 
.  Don  Juan  de  la  Nuza,  Chief  Justice  of  Arragon,  not  only 
had  not  opposed  the  exercise  of  the  holy  office,  but  might 
have  been  reproached  for  having  given  up  more  than  the 
privileges  of  the  kingdom  allowed.  He  however  suffered 
the  fate  of  a  rebel  subject,  because  in  the  struggle  which 
ensued  he  was  unfortunately  the  weakest ;  the  oath  which 
the  king  had.  taken  to  observe  the  privil^es  of  the  kingdom, 
did  not  allow  him  to  send  into  it  more  than  five  hundred 
soldiers.  The  permanent  deputation,  on  being  informed  of 
the  preparations  for  the  entrance  of  the  army  of  Vargas, 
remonstrated;  Philip  replied  that  they  were  destined  for 
France ;  the  deputies  then  represented  the  danger  which 
might  arise  from  their  being  permitted  to  pass  through 
Saragossa ;  they  were  then  informed  that  the  army  would 
only  remain  in  their  city  for  the  period  necessary  to  restore 
the  authority  of  justice,  which  had  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed  in  the  late  seditions. 

The  deputies,  on  receiving  this  last  reply,  consulted  thir- 
teen lawyers  on  the  sense  of  the  Fueros ;  they  declared  that 
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their  rights  were  infringed  by  the  entrance  of  the  troops 
into  Arragon,  and  that  every  Arragonese  was  bound  to  resist 
and  prevent  them.  Circulars  were  then  sent  to  all  the 
towns,  and  to  the  permanent  deputation  of  Catalonia  and 
Valencia,  to  demand  the  aid  stipulated  by  the  treaties,  in 
case  either  country  was  invaded.  The  chief  justice,  whom 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  called  to  the  command,  was  ordered 
to  place  himself  immediately  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 
When  the  Castilians  came  within  six  miles  of  Saragossa,  the 
chief  justice  found  himself  almost  deserted,  and  consequently 
retired  and  left  the  passage  free  to  the  troops,  who  entered 
the  town. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  Don  Francis  de  Borgia,  Mar- 
quis de  Pombay,  arrived  at  Saragossa ;  he  was  commissioned 
to  treat  with  the  permanent  deputies  and  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  kingdom  concerning  the  points  on  which 
it  was  asserted  the  privileges  had  been  infringed.  Several 
conferences  took  place  without  any  result,  because  the  de- 
puties declared  that  the  Fiieros  did  not  permit  them  while 
the  country  was  occupied  by  foreign  troops. 

Philip  II.  appointed  the  Count   de   Morata  to  be  viceroy 
in  the  place  of  the  Bishop  of  Teruel,  who  had  retired  to   his 
see,  alarmed  at  the  danger  he  had   incurred.     The  viceroy 
made  his  public  entry  into  Saragossa,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
to  the  great  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants;  but  their 
joy  was  of  short  duration.     On  the  18th  of  the  same  month, 
Don  Gomez  Velasquez  arrived  with  a  commisiiion   to  arrest 
a  great  number  of  persons,  and  with  a  positive  order  to  be- 
head the  chief  justice  of  Arragon,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
town  ;  this  order  was  obeyed  with  so  much  expedition,  that 
on  the  28th  Don  Juan  de  la  Nuza  was  no  lonofer  in  existence. 
All  Arrairon  was  filled  with  consternation  at  the  news  of  this 
execution.    It   is   impossible  to  express  how  much  La   Nuza 
was  respected   bv  the  people  on  account  of  his  high   office, 
which  had  been  filled  bv  the  illustrious  members  of  his  fa- 
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mily  for  more  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  years.  On  this 
event,  many  gentlemen  fled  to  France  and  Geneva,  and 
those  who,  from  an  ill-founded  confidence,  remained,  soon  had 
cause  to  repent. 

Don  Francis  d' Arragon,  Duke  de  Yillahermosa,  Count  de 
Ribagonta,  did  not  escape  the  persecution,  although  he  had 
the  advantage  of  being  of  royal  blood,  being  descended  from 
John  II.  King  of  Arragon  and  Navarre,  by  his  son  Don  Al« 
phonso  d' Arragon.  In  his  trial  before  the  Inquisition  he  was 
not  accused  of  having  opposed  the  measures  of  the  tribunal 
during  the  insurrections,  or  of  taking  any  part  in  them:  but 
Don  Francis  Torralba,  lieutenant  to  the  chief  justice  (who 
had  been  deprived  of  his  office  in  consequence  of  some  serious 
complaints  of  Perez),  pretended  that  the  duke  wos^  by  the 
nature  of  his  blood,  an  enemy  to  the  holy  tribunal,  since  he 
descended  from  Jews,  who  had  been  burnt  and  subjected  to 
penances,  by  Estengua  Conejo,  a  Jewess,  who,  on  her  bap-» 
tism,  took  the  name  of  Mary  Sanchez  i  and  afterwards  became 
the  wife  or  concubine  of  Don  Alphonso  d' Arragon,  first  Duke 
of  Yillahermosa,  and  grandfather  to  the  present  duke,  whom 
he  denounced*  Torralba  minutely  detailed  the  proofs  of 
what  he  asserted. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Saragossa  resolved  to  oppose  the 
entrance  of  the  Castilian  army  in  their  city,  the  duke,  ac« 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  offered  his  services  to 
the  chief  justice.  The  royal  commissioner,  not  satisBed  with 
his  trial  before  the  Inquisition,  arrested  him  on  the  19th  of 
December,  and  sent  him  into  Castile,  in  contempt  of  another 
law  of  the  Fuero.  The  duke  was  beheaded  at  Burgos,  as 
convicted  of  treason ;  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  the 
king  bestowed  the  duchy  on  the  next  in  succession. 

The  Count  d'Aranda,  Don  Liouis  Ximenez  de  Urrea,  was 
also  arrested  on  the  19th  of  December,  but  died  in  the  prison 
of  Alaejos,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1592.  It  appears  from 
his  trial  by  the  Inquisition^  that  when  Peres  was  sent  to  the 
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prison  of  the  kingdom,  he  declared  hin^self  his  protector,  ac- 
cording to  a  promise  he  had  given  to  the  wife  of  Perez  at 
Madrid;  that  he  was  one  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the 
popular  commotions;  that  lie  had  influenced  the  lawyers, 
who  declared  the  act,  bv  which  Perez  was  consicrned  a  second 
time  to  the  Inquisition,  to  be  illegal ;  and  lastly,  that  he  had 
assisted  in  the  military  arrangements  for  the  resistance  of 
the  royal  troops.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  Diego  de 
Heredia  accused  the  Count  d'Aranda  and  Antonio  Perez  of 
having  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  Marquis  d*Almenara. 
This  deposition  is  not  found  in  the  trial,  but  Don  Diego  de- 
clared he  had  already  informed  the  senator  Lanz,  vrhile  he 
was  imprisoned  by  that  magistrate.  But  if  the  circumstances 
independent  of  this  conspiracy  may  be  considered  as  crimes, 
why  did  Philip  after  the  first  revolt  write  to  request  him  to 
lend  assistance  to  the  authorities,  and  afterwards  to  thank 
him  for  having  so  well  performed  his  mission  ?  It  must  excite 
indignation,  to  see  a  powerful  monarch  deceiving  his  sub- 
jects, and  punishing  them  by  surprise. 

The  Count  de  Morata,  Don  Michael  Martinez  de  Luna, 
Viceroy  of  Arragon,  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition,  after 
the  insurrection  of  Saragossa.  It  appears  that  he  blamed 
the  conduct  of  the  tribunal  and  the  civil  authorities  towards 
Perez.  Some  witnesses  supposed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  instigators  of  the  first  insurrection;  but  that  after- 
wards learning  that  Philip  had  said  that  Perez  was  an  un- 
faithful minister,  lie  ceased  to  defend  him.  This  is  certainly 
an  historical  error,  for  the  declaration  of  the  king  concerning 
Perez  was  made  in  August,  1590,  after  the  act  by  which  the 
king  abandoned  the  prosecution  relating  to  the  death  of  Es- 
cobedo,  and  the  insurrections  at  Saragossti  took  place  in  May, 
1591.  The  change  in  the  opinions  of  Martinez  de  Luna  must 
have  had  some  other  cause.  Some  circumstances  in  his  trial 
lead  to  the  belief  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  appointed  at  Madrid  to  consider  the  af- 
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fairs,  and  that  he  foresaw  that  the  consequences  would  be 
serious,  which  induced  him  to  change  his  system. 

When  he  was  made  viceroy,  the  inquisitor  suppressed  the 
preparatory  instruction  of  the  trial,  and  the  decree  of  arirest 
which  had  already  been  resolved  upon.  The  tribunal  had 
received  another  information  against  the  Count  in  1577,  con- 
cerning some  ill'Sounding  propositions,  but  they  had  uot 
sufficient  proof  to  proceed  upon. 

Although  the  inquisitors  had  been  so  indulgent  to  the 
count,  he  was  not  devoted  to  their  party.  His  indifference 
induced  the  fiscal  to  bring  a  complaint  against  him  in  1592, 

« 

and  to  require  that  he  should  be  arrested.  He  founded  his  re- 
quisition on  the  following  allegation :  the  inquisitor-general 
Quiroga  had  published  an  edict  of  grace  in  favour  of  all  the 
criminals  who  had  not  been  arrested,  that  they  might  be  ab- 
solved from  all  censures,  and  this  edict  having  been  com- 
municated to  the  count  before  the  publication,  he  declared 
that  it  was  impertinent,  useless,  and  ridiculous.  The  fiscal 
gave  this  as  an  instance  of  the  contempt  of  the  count  for  the 
censures  under  which  he  pretended  that  he  had  iallen,  as  the 
principal  instigator  of  the  first  revolt.  Some  other  expres- 
sions were  construed  into  a  sign  of  his  hatred  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. 

It  is  certain  that  the  count  would  not  have  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  the  inquisitors,  in  his  qualfty  of  viceroy.  When 
he  quitted  his  office  they  were  fully  occupied  with  other 
trials,  and  his  affair  was  too  unimportant,  and  too  old,  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  their  successors.  The  opinion  of  the 
count  on  the  edict  of  grace  was  very  just*  This  grace  was 
not  accorded  until  the  inquisitors  had  celebrated  a  solemn 
auto-da'fiy  in  which  seventy-nine  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  relaxed^  and  a  much  greater  number  of  honourable 
persons  condemned  to  infamy,  on  pretence  of  publicly  absolv- 
ing them  from  censure ;  besides  that,  those  already  in  prison 
were  excluded  from  the  pardon. 
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After  the  executions  of  the  chief  justice,  the  Duke  de  Vil- 
laliermosa,  and  the  Count  d'Aranda,  the  kine:  granted  a  ge- 
neral pardon  on  the  24th  December,  1.392,  with  the  exception 
of  many  individuals  who  liad  excited  and  directed  the  se- 
dition. This  edict  saved  tlie  lives  of  several  thousand  Arra- 
gonese;  palliating  circumstances  afterwards  caused  the 
capital  punishment  to  be  remitted  to  all  those  who  were  ex- 
cepted in  the  general  pardon. 

The  Baron  de  Bar])oles,  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Heredia, 
brother  and  presumptive  heir  to  the  Count  deFuentes,  a  gran- 
dee of  Spain,  was  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  Inquisition  ; 
but  he  was  taken  by  order  of  Vargas,  claimed  his  privilege, 
and  was  taken  to  the  prison  of  tiie  Ma?iifrsUidos,  and  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1592,  had  his  head  struck  off  at  the  back  of 
the  neck,  as  guilty  of  treason.  He  had  made  several  depo- 
sitions before  the  Senator  Lanz,  and  all  that  coricerned  An- 
tonio Perez  was  communicated  to  the  inquisitors;  he  had 
already  been  examined  twice  on  that  subject  as  a  witness  of 
the  fiscal,  and  deposed  to  a  great  number  of  facts  which 
proved  that  he  had  excited  the  people,  and  ke])t  up  the  re- 
bellion with  the  Count  d'Aranda  and  others,  and  that  lie  was 
engaged  in  the  plan  to  assassinate  the  Marquis  d'Almenara, 
but  that  lie  repented  and  revoked  the  orders  he  had  given  con- 
cerning it ;  nevertheless  some  witnesses  deposed  that  they  had 
seen  him  in  the  road  encouragino-  the  assassins.  The  Baron 
de  Barboles  also  declared  that  he  was  the  principal  author 
of  the  complaint  brought  by  Antonio  Perez  before  the  ordi- 
iiarv  judge  of  Saragossa,  against  the  secretarv,  major-domo, 
and  squire  of  the  Marquis  d'Almenara  and  several  other 
persons,  whom  he  accused  of  having,  by  order  of  the  mar- 
quis, suborned  several  witnesses  in  1591  to  depose  against 
Perez  several  facts  required  by  the  incpiisitors  ;  that  he  had 
directed  and  instigated  the  eticrts  which  were  made  to  find 
M'itui'sses  to  confirm  by  their  declarations  the  articles  of  the 
complaint,  and  that  he  had  deposed  as  from  himself  what  he 
had  onlv  heard  from  the  agent  of  Perez. 
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Another  inqueat  against  Don  Diego  existed  in  the  Inqui- 
sition, in  which  he  was  accused  of  having  made  use  of  necro- 
mancy to  discover  treasures,  and  sending  horses  to  France. 
The  Judge  Torralba  also  deposed  that  he  had  heard  it  said 
that  Don  Diego  had  been  arrested  by  the  Inquisition  of  Va- 
lencia for  having  concealed  a  Moresoo  from  an  alguazil; 
he  added  that.it  was  not  surprising  that  Don  Diego  was  an 
enemy  to  the  holy  office,  because,  though  the  blood  of  his 
ancestors  had  not  been  sullied  by  that  of  the  Jews,  his 
children  had  not  that  advantage,  since  his  wife,  the  Baroness 
d'Alcaraz,  was  of  Jewish  origin. 

Philip  II.  wished  to  shew  the  Count  de  Fuentes  that 
though  he  punished  the  guilty  he  knew  how  to  reward  a 
faithful  subject,  and  made  him  governor  of  the  Low  Coun* 
tries.  The  Count  hated  Perez,  whom  he  considered  as  the 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  de  Barboles ;  it  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  conspiracy 
formed  in  London  against  his  life.  This  attempt  did  not 
succeed,  and  two  of  the  conspirators  w^e  put  to  death  at  the 
requisition  of  the  English  fiscal,  who  had  been  commanded 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  prosecute  the  authors  of  the  plot. 

The  Baron  de  Purray,  Don  Juan  de  Luna,  a  member  for 
the  nobility  in  the  deputation  of  the  kingdom,  was  executed 
6n  the  same  day  with  Barboles ;  the  charges  against  him 
were  very  similar  to  the  preceding.  His  offences  against 
the  Inquisition  were,  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  resolution 
taken  in  the  committee  of  the  deputation  to  defend  the 
independence  of  the  prison  of  the  Mantfestados  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  inquisitors ;  to  confine  their  jurisdiction 
to  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  to  prevent  them  from  taking 
cognizance  of  offences  in  the  revolt  and  similar  crimes,  which 
they  undertook,  because  they  said  that  some  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  it  opposed  the  exercise  of  their  office ;  lastly, 
Don  Juan  was  implicated  in  the  subornation  of  witnesses  in 
the  affidr  of  Perez. 
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Tlie  Baron  de  Biescas,  Don  Martin  de  la  Nuza,  Lord  of 
Sallen  and  the  towns  of  the  valley  of  Tena,  fled  to  France, 
but  afterwards  returned  to  Spain  ;  he  was  arrested  in  Tu- 
dela  of  Navarre,  and  was  beheaded.  The  trial  before  the 
Inquisition  states,  that  besides  the  crimes  committed  like  the 
other  rebels,  the  Baron  de  Biescas  was  guilty  of  having  re- 
ceived Antonio  Perez  into  his  house,  and  concealed  him  until 
he  could  fly  to  France;  and  of  entering  into  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory at  several  points  with  a  corps  of  Bearnese  troops,  and 
declaring  that  he  would  not  lay  down  his  arms  until  he  had 
driven  the  Castilian  army  out  of  Arragon,  and  revenged  the 
death  of  his  relation  the  chief  justice. 

The  senator  Lanz  likewise  condemned  to  death  many 
other  noble  gentlemen,  besides  labourers  and  artisans.  Many 
who  fled  to  F'rance  or  Geneva  were  condemned  to  |death  : 
these  individuals  remained  in  exile  till  after  the  death  of 
Pliilip  II.  His  successor,  Philip  III.,  permitted  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  country,  and  annulled  all  the  articles  in  the  sen- 
tences pronounced  against  those  w^ho  had  been  executed, 
which  were  contrary  to  tlie  interests  of  their  families ;  the 
king  ib*chtring  that  none  of  them  were  guUfi/  totvards  the  state; 
and  that  he  acknowledged  that  each  person  had  considered 
himself  bound  to  defejid  the  rights  of  his  couyiiry. 

The  cruelty  of  the  inquisitors  was  not  satiated  by  these 
executions.  They  represented  to  the  Supreme  Council  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  demand  the  prisoners  of  the  General 
Vargas,  although  it  would  be  much  better  if  they  were  tried 
by  the  Inquisition  :  but  that  nevertheless  they  thought  it 
would  be  useful  if  the  Baron  de  Barboles  was  given  up  to 
them,  since  his  execution,  in  that  case,  would  strike  more 
terror  into  the  guilty.  The  council  rejected  the  request  of 
the  inquisitors;  they,  however,  retained  in  their  prisons 
many  illustrious  persons,  among  whom  were  some  women. 

When  the  inquisitors  published  the  edict  of  grace,  more 
than  £\\ii  hundred  persons  presented  themselves  to  demand 
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libsolution.    Each  person  confessed  the  crime  for  which  they 
were  to  be  absolved ;  some  of  these  are  rather  ludicrous. 

Mary  Ramirez  declares,  that  on  seeing  Antonio  Perez 
taken  to  prison,  she  exclaimed — Poor  wretch!  after  having 
left  him  in  so  many  prisons^  they  have  not  yet  found  him  an 
heretic. 

Christoval  de  Heredia  confesses  that  he  has  often  wished 
that  Perez  might  get  out  of  his  troubles. 

Donna  Geronima  d'Arteaga,  that  she  raised  a  little  sub- 
scription for  Antonio  Perez^  because  he  could  not  enjoy  his 
own  property. 

Louis  de  Anton,  that  he  was  the  procuraior  of  PereZj  and 
that  he  did  several  things  to  serve  him. 

Martina  de  Alatucy,  that  she  prepared  the  food  of  Perez 
in  her  house^  and  that  her  son  Antonio  AnnoZf  who  was  his 
servant  f  carried  it  to  him  in  the  prison. 

Don  Louis  de  Ourrea  defnands  absolution  only  to  reassure 
his  conscience^  for  it  does  not  reproach  him  I 

Don  Michael  de  Sese  also  claims  it,  to  appease  the  same 
scruples  I 

Doctor  Murillo,  that  he  visited  Perez  in  the  prison  when 
he  was  ill. 

The  following  are  instances  of  a  spirit  quite  contrary  to 
the  preceding  examples: — 

The  Doctor  Don  Gregory  de  Andia,  vicar  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Paul,  being  informed  that  a  priest  had  refused  abso^ 
lution  to  more  than  two  hundred  persons,  because  they  had 
not  been  absolved  from  the  censures  incurred  by  the  bull  of 
St.  Pius  v.,  could  not  help  saying,  That  priest  is  an  igno^ 
rantfeliow.  Let  all  those  people  come  to  me^  and  also  all 
those  who  revolted :  I  would  absolve  them  with  pleasure  of 
ail  their  sins^  and  feel  no  fear  for  such  an  action.  The  vicar 
was  arrested  for  his  boldness,  and  taken  to  the  secret  prisons. 
Many  persons  shared  his  &te,  among  whom  were,-— 

Juan  de  Cerio,  a  familiar  of  the  holy  office,  who  on  hearing 

SK 
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After  the  executions  of  the  cliief  justice,  the  Duke  de  Vil- 
hiliermosii,  and  tlie  Count  d'Aranda,  the  kin^  granted  a  ge- 
neral pardon  on  the  24th  December,  1592,  with  the  exception 
of  manv  individuals  who  had  excited  and  directed  the  se- 
dition.  This  edict  saved  tlie  lives  of  several  thousand  Arra- 
gonese;  j)alliatlng  circumstances  afterwards  caused  the 
capital  punishment  to  be  remitted  to  all  those  who  were  ex- 
cepted in  the  general  pardon. 

The  Baron  de  Barboles,  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Heredia, 
brother  and  presumptive  heir  to  the  Count  deFuentes,  a  gran- 
dee of  Spain,  was  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  Inquisition  ; 
but  he  was  taken  by  order  of  Vargas,  claimed  his  privilege, 
and  was  taken  to  the  prison  of  the  Ma?iifrsfados,  and  on  tlie 
9th  of  October,  1592,  had  his  head  struck  off  at  the  back  of 
the  neck,  as  guilty  of  treason.  He  had  made  several  depo- 
sitions before  the  Senator  Lanz,  and  all  that  corjcerned  An- 
tonio Perez  was  communicated  to  the  inquisitors;  he  had 
already  been  examined  twice  on  that  subject  as  a  witness  of 
the  fiscal,  and  deposed  to  a  great  number  of  facts  which 
proved  that  he  had  excited  the  people,  and  kept  up  the  re- 
bellion with  the  Count  d'Aranda  and  others,  and  that  lie  was 
engaged  in  the  phm  to  assassinate  the  Marquis  d'Almenara, 
but  that  he  repented  and  revoked  the  orders  he  had  given  con- 
cerning it ;  nevertheless  some  witnesses  deposed  that  they  had 
seen  him  in  the  road  encourajrino:  the  assassins.  The  Baron 
de  Barboles  also  declared  that  he  was  the  principal  author 
of  the  complaint  brought  by  Antcnio  Perez  before  the  ordi- 
nary judge  of  Saragossa,  against  the  secretary,  major-domo, 
and  squire  of  the  Marquis  d'Almenara  and  several  other 
persons,  whom  he  accused  of  having,  by  order  of  the  n^ar- 
quis,  suborned  several  witnesses  in  1591  to  de])ose  against 
Perez  several  facts  required  by  the  imjuisitors  ;  that  he  had 
directed  and  instigated  the  elicrts  whicli  were  made  to  find 
witnesses  to  confirm  by  their  declarations  the  articles  of  the 
complaint,  and  that  he  had  deposed  as  from  himself  w^hat  he 
had  only  heard  from  the  agent  of  Perez. 
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Another  inquest  against  Don  Diego  existed  in  the  Inqui- 
sition,  in  which  he  was  accused  of  having  made  use  of  necro> 
mancy  to  discover  treasures,  and  sending  horses  to  France. 
The  Judge  Torralba  also  deposed  that  he  had  heard  it  said 
that  Don  Diego  had  been  arrested  bj  the  Inquisition  of  Ya- 
kncia  for  having  concealed  a  Moresco  from  an  alguazil; 
he  added  that.it  was  not  surprising  that  Don  Diego  was  an 
enemy  to  the  holy  office,  because,  though  the  blood  of  his 
ancestors  had  not  been  sullied  by  that  of  the  Jews,  his 
children  had  not  that  advantage,  since  his  wife,  the  Baroness 
d'Alcaraz,  was  of  Jewish  origin. 

Philip  II.  wished  to  shew  the  Count  de  Faentes  that 
though  he  punished  the  guilty  he  knew  how  to  reward  a 
faithful  subject,  and  made  him  governor  of  the  Low  Coun« 
tries.  The  Count  hated  Perez,  whom  he  considered  as  the 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  de  Barboles ;  it  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  conspiracy 
formed  in  London  against  his  life.  This  attempt  did  not 
succeed,  and  two  of  the  conspirators  w^e  put  to  death  at  the 
requisition  of  the  English  fiscal,  who  had  been  commanded 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  prosecute  the  authors  of  the  plot. 

The  Baron  de  Purray,  Don  Juan  de  Luna,  a  member  for 
the  nobility  in  the  deputation  of  the  kingdom,  was  executed 
On  the  same  day  with  Barboles ;  the  charges  against  him 
were  very  similar  to  the  preceding.  His  offences  against 
the  Inquisition  were,  that  he. was  the  cause  of  the  resolution 
taken  in  the  committee  of  the  deputation  to  defend  the 
independence  of  the  prison  of  the  Manifestados  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  inquisitors;  to  confine  their  jurisdiction 
to  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  to  prevent  them  from  taking 
cognizance  of  offences  in  the  revolt  and  similar  crimes,  which 
they  undertook,  because  they  said  that  some  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  it  opposed  the  exercise  of  their  office ;  lastly, 
Don  Juan  was  implicated  in  the  subornation  of  witnesses  in 
the  affair  of  Perez. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

OP    THE    PRINCIPAL    EVENTS    IN    THE    INQUISITION    DURING 

THE    REIGN    OF     PHILIP    III. 

Philip  II.  died  on  the  13th  of  September,  1598,  and  left 
the  crown  to  his  son,  Philip  III.,  whose  education  had  made 
liim  more  worthy  of  wearing  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic,  than 
of  governing  a  kingdom  :  the  Inquisition  was  then  as  formi- 
dable and  powerful  as  before  the  constitutions  of  1561.  As 
the  new  king  wislied  to  have  an  inquisitor-general  of  his 
own  choice,  he  took  advantage  of  a  bull,  commanding  all 
bishops  to  reside  in  their  dioceses,  to  invite  Don  Pedro 
Porto-Carrero,  to  retire  to  his  see  of  Cuenra,  and  appointed 
as  his  successor,  in  1599,  Don  Ferdinard  Nino  dc  Guevara, 
cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Seville.  This  prelate  retired  to  his  diocese  in  1G02,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  order  from  the  king ;  his  successor  M'as  Don 
Juan  deZuniga,  bishop  of  Carthagena,  who  died  in  the  same 
year.  Juan  Baptiste  de  Acebedo,  bishop  of  Valladolid, 
took  his  place,  and  died  in  it  in  1607,with  the  title  of  Patri- 
arch of  the  Indies.     He  was  succeeded  bv  Don  Bernard  de 
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Sandoval  Roxas,  cardinal  archbishop  of  Toledo,  brother  to 
the  Duke  de  Lerma.  At  his  death  Don  Fray  Louis  Aliaga,  a 
Dominican  confessor  to  the  king,  was  appointed  inquisitor- 
general;  Philip  IV.,  on  his  accession,  deprived  him  of  his  office. 
Pliilip  III.,  in  1G07,  assembled  the  Cortes  of  the  kingdom 
at  Madrid,  where  thev  remained  for  more  than  a  vear.  The 
members  represented  to  the  king,  that  in  1579  and  158(3, 
they  had  required  a  reform  of  the  abuses  committed  in  the 
tribunal  of  tjie  Inquisition,  to  put  an  end  to  the  right,  which 
the  inquisitors  had  usurped,  of  taking  cognizance  of  crimes 
not  relating  to  heresy;    that   Philip  II.  had  promised   to  do 
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this,  but  died  before  he  coald  perform  it,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence  they  renewed  the  request. 

Philip  replied,  that  he  would  take  proper  measures  to  sa* 
tisfy  the  Cortes.  In  1611,  when  he  convoked  the  new  Cortes, 
they  made  the  same  request  and  received  the  same  answer, 
but  nothing  was  attempted,  and  the  inquisitors  daily  became 
more  insolent,  and  filled  their  prisons  with  victims. 

The  archbishop  of  Valencia,  Don  Juan  de  Ribera,  repre- 
sented to  Philip  III.,  that  it  was  impossible  to  convert  the 
Morescoes  of  Valencia,  and  that  their  skill  in  agriculture  and 
the  arts  gave  just  cause  of  apprehension,  that  they  might  some 
day  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Moors  of  Algiers^  and  the  other  African  cities,  with  whom 
they  held  constant  intercourse;  he  therefore  advised  his 
majesty  to  banish  them  from  the  kingdom. 

The  gentlemen  whose  vassals  the  Morescoes  were,  com- 
plained of  the  immense  loss  it  would  occasion,  if  their  estates 
were  thus  depopulated ;  they  also  declared  that  the  statement 
of  the  archbishop  was  shamefully  exaggerated,  since  the  holy 
office  had  never  foiled  to  punish  every  Moresco  who  returned 
to  his  heresy. 

The  king  summoned  his  council,  and  after  many  discus- 
sions, it  was  resolved  to  send  the  Morescoes  out  of  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1609,  and  all 
the  others  in  the  following  year. 

This  emigration  cost  Spain  a  million  of  useful  and  industri- 
ous inhabitants,  who  all  went  to  Africa :  they  were  invited  by 
Henry  IV.  to  colonise  the  Landes  in  Gascony,  on  condition 
that  they  professed  the  catholic  religion,  but  they  feared 
that  they  should  be  persecuted  in  the  same  manner,  at  some 
future  period.  The  inquisitors  principally  contributed  to 
induce  Philip  III.  to  take  this  resolution,  and  they  noted  all 
who  had  condemned  the  measure,  as  suspected  of  heresy : 
among  these  was  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  whose  process  they  be- 
gan.   This  trial  had  no  particular  result,  because  the  charges 
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did  not  offer  any  heretical  propositions,  though  some  were 
qualified  as  audacious,  scandalous,  and  offensive  to  pious 
cars.  The  duke  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Naples,  but  was 
deprived  of  the  office  some  years  after,  and  imprisoned  by 
the  kin^.  The  inquisitors  seized  this  opportunity  to  renew 
their  charges,  but  they  were  disappointed ;  the  duke  died  in 
prison  before  the  definitive  sentence  was  pronounced. 

On  the  7th  and  8th  of  November  1610,  the  Inquisition  of 
Logrofio  celebrated  an  aiitO'da-fc ^  in  which  six  persons  were 
burnt,  with  five  effigies,  twenty-one  individuals  were  recon- 
ciled, and  twenty  condemned  to  different  penances ;  among 
these  were  eighteen  sorcerers*. 

A  sufficient  number  of  the  trials  of  the  Inquisition,  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  have  been  already  cited,  therefore 
that  of  Don  Antonio  Manriquez,  count  de  Marata,  need 
only  be  mentioned  ;  in  16(VJ  he  abjured  some  heretical  pro- 
positions without  l>eing  disgraced  by  an  aiitO'da-ft\ 
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OF    THE    TRIA.LS   AND    AITOS-DA-FE   DURING    THE    REIGN    OF 

rUILlP    IV. 

Philip  IV.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  31st  of  March,  1621, 
and  during  the  thirty- four  years  that  he  reigned,  the  follow- 
ing persons  filled  the  office  of  inquisitor-general  :  Don  An- 
drea Pacheco,  in  1621  ;  Cardinal  Don  Antonio  de  Zapyata 
Mendoza,  in  1626;  in  1632,  Don  Fray  Antonio  de  Soto- 
mayor;  and  in  1643,  Don  Diego  de  Arce  y  Reinoso.  Don 
Dieffo  died  on  the  same  dav  ns  the  kincr. 

Many  circumstances  had  shewn  the  necessity  of  a  reform 
in  the  Inquisition,  but  the  indolence  of  Philip  IV.  prevented 

*  Sr-c  Chapter  15. 
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him  from  attemfiting  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  permitted  the 
inquisitort  to  take  cognisance  of  the  offence  of  exporting 
copper  money,  and  to  dispose  of  a  fourth  of  what  fell  into 
their  hands. 

On  the  2l8t  of  June,  1621,  the  Inquisition  celebrated  the 
accession  of  Philip  lY.  by  the  auto*dc^f4  of  Maria  de  la 
Conception,  a  BeatUf  and  famous  hypocrite  of  the  preceding 
reign,  who  had  deceived  many  persons  by  her  feigned  reye«« 
lations  and  pretended  sanctity*  She  appeared  in  the  autch' 
^/^  ff^§^9  with  the  sanJ>emiOf  and  the  mitre« 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1630,  another  auto^da-fi  was 
held  at  Seville,  when  six  persons  were  burnt  in  effigy,  and 
eight  in  person ;  fifty  were  reconciled,  and  six  absolved  od 
cautelam. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1627,  a  general  auiO'da-fe  wab 
celebrated  at  Cordova,  composed  of  eighty-one  condemned 
persons;  fifty-eight  were  reconciled,  among  whom  were 
three  sorcerers* 

In  1532,  a  grand  general  autO'dorfe  was  held  at  Madrid, 
at  which  the  king  and  all  the  royal  fiimily  attended.  Seven 
persons  Were  bnmt,  with  four  e£5gies,  and  forty-two  recon-» 
Ailed ;  th^y  were  almost  all  Portuguese,  or  of  Portuguese 
parents.  The  following  circumstance  has  rendered  this 
auto*da-fS  rerj  fiunous.  Michel  Rodrigues,  and  Isabella 
Martinez  Albclrez,  his  wife,  were  the  proprietors  of  a  house 
used  by  th*  condemned  as  a  synagogue.  They  were  accused 
of  having  struc^k  tbij  image  of  Jesus  Christ  with  a  whip,  and 
of  having  drucified  and  insulted  it  in  various  ways,  as  if  to 
revenge  thetoselves  upon  it  for  all  the  evils  which  the  Chris* 
tialis  made  them  suffsr.  The  holy  office  caused  this  house 
to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  an  inscription  was  placed  on 
the  spot*  A  monastery  for  the  Capuchins  was  afterwards 
built  on  thi^  site,  and  named  the  Convent  of  Patience,  in 
allusion  to  the  outrages  which  our  Saviour  allowed  them  to 
commit  on  his  image:  a  report  wae  then  spread. that  the 
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imago  spoke  to  the  Jews  three  times,  and  that  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  burn  it.  Solemn  masses  were  performed  at  Ma- 
drid and  other  cities  in  the  kingdom,  to  expiate  the  sacrilege 
which  had  been  committed. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1G36,  another  general  auto-da-fe 
was  held  at  Valladolid,  composed  of  twenty-eight  persons. 
The  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Jews  seems  entirely  novel : 
one  hand  was  nailed  to  a  wooden  cross,  and  in  that  state  they 
were  obliged  to  hear  read  the  report  of  their  trial,  and  the 
sentence  \vhich  condemned  them  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
for  liaving  insulted  our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  by  their 
blasphemies.  A  Beata  also  appeared  in  this  milo-da-fc  ; 
she  was  known  bv  the  name  of  Lorenza :  her  crimes  were 
the  same  as  those  of  the  other  women  of  her  class  ;  she  pre- 
tended that  she  liad  seen  apparitions  of  the  Devil,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  an  infinity  of  revelations, 
but  she  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  libertine  woman. 

Another  Bratciy  who  was  more  celebrated,  appeared  before 
the  tribunal  of  Valladolid,  she  was  called  Louisa  de  V  As^ 
censioii.  M.  Lavalloe  has  spoken  of  the  fragments  of  the 
cross  which  had  belonged  to  this  woman,  in  his  history  of 
the  Inquisition,  published  at  Paris  in  1809.  This  author 
(who  has  only  added  to  the  errors  of  the  icriters  of  the  two 
last  centuries)  says,  that  this  cross  was  one  of  those  which 
the  inquisitors  suspended  round  the  necks  of  the  condemned. 
This  practice  was  never  known  in  the  Inquisition  ;  the  cross 
belonged  to  the  Beata.  M.  Lavallee  has  not  explained  the 
inscription  correctly.  I  have  seen  a  cross  entire;  on  the 
upper  part  are  the  letters  I.  N.  R.  I.,  which  are  the  initials 
of  Jesus  Nazarenus  Rex  Jud<zonun  ;  on  the  mounting  and 
on  the  arm,  and  towards  the  foot,  are  these  words — Jesus. 
La  Tres  Saifite  Marie^  cont^ue  sa7is  pcche  origineL  Sceur 
Louise  de  V Ascension y  esclave  indigjw  de  vion  ires  dou^ 
Jesus,  This  Beata  gave  similar  crosses  to  those  wlio,  de- 
ceived by  her  reputation  for  sanctity,  came  to  demand  lier 
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prayers.  This  cross  being  once  given,  the  wish  to  possess 
them  became  so  general,  that  they  were  engraved,  and  be- 
came the  occasion  and  the  subject  of  a  trial :  the  Inquisition 
caused  all  that  could  be  found  to  be  remitted  to  them,  and 
thus  several  were  to  be  seen  at  Madrid  and  Valladolid. 
.  Louisa  de  TAscension  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
hypocrites  and  &l8e  devotees,  such  as  Mary  de  la  Concep* 
tion,  Lorenza  de  Simancas,  Madeleine  de  la  Croix,  and  some 
others,  who  were  vicious  women.  The  constant  virtue  of 
Louisa  was  acknowledged  by  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare  de  Car- 
rion, and  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  and  of  the  country. 

On  the  23rd  of  January,  1639,  there  was  a  general  autO" 
da'fe  at  Lima  in  Peru,  in  which  seventy-two  persons  ap- 
peared. Eleven  persons  were  burnt  and  one  efiigy.  In  this 
auto-da-fe  were  seen,  on  elevated  seats,  six  persona  who  had 
been  accused  by  false  witnesses. 

The  cities  of  Toledo,  Cuen^a,  Grenada,  and  Seville,  also 
celebrated  aiUos-da-fe  in  1661,  1654,  and  1660,  when  many 
persons  were  burnt. 

Besides  the  public  autos-da-fi  and  trials  mentioned  in  the 
Chapters  24,  25,  and  26,  several  others  worthy  of  notice 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  Don  Rodrigo  Cal- 
derona,  Marquis  de  Siete  Inglesias,  secretary  to  Philip  HI., 
was  prosecuted  by  the  Inquisition,  which  had  not  time  to 
condemn  him,  because  he  was  beheaded  at  Madrid  in  162], 
according  to  the  sentence^f  the  royal  judges.  The  inquisi- 
tors accused  him  of  having  bewitched  the  king,  in  order  to 
gain  his  fiivour.  This  charge  was  also  brought  against  him 
by  the  fiscal  of  the  civil  tribunal  of  Madrid,  but  the  judges 
paid  no  attention  to  it.  It  is  certain  that  Calderona  was  the 
victim  of  a  court  intrigue,  and  the  Count  Duke  d'Olivares 
did  an  irreparable  injury  to  his  memory,  in  coldly  witnessing 
the  execution  of  a  man,  who,  during  his  favour,  had  rendered 
him  great  services. 

Don  Fray  Louis  Aliaga,  archimandrite  of  Sicily,  con« 
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fessor  to  Philip  III.,  and  inquisitor-general,  resigned  his 
place  by  the  command  of  Philip  IV. ;  and  a  short  time  after 
Cardinal  Zapata  had  succeeded  him,  he  was  prosecuted  by 
the  Inquisition  of  Madrid,  for  some  propositions  suspected  of 
Lutheranism  and  materialism.  Aliaga  died  in  1626,  when 
hig  trial  had  not  advanced  further  than  the  preparatory  in- 
struction. 

In  the  year  1645,  the  Inquisition  of  Madrid  prosecuted 
Don  Gaspard  de  Guzman,  count  duke  d''01ivares,  favourite 
and  prime-minister  to  Philip  IV.  This  took  place  under  the 
ministry  of  the  inquisitor-general,  Don  Diego  de  Arce,  on 
whom  he  had  bestowed  the  bishoprics  of  Tui,  Avila,  and 
Placencia.  Don  Diego  did  not  forget  his  benefactor,  and  it 
was  to  his  prudence  that  the  duke  owed  the  favourable  issue 
of  an  aft'air,  which,  in  other  hands,  might  have  had  the  most 
fatal  result. 

This  minister  was  disgraced  in  1643:  a  short  time  after, 
memorials  were  presented  to  the  king,  accusing  him  of  the 
most  heinous  crimes.  The  tribunal,  where  every  false  report 
was  received,  also  seized  this  opportunity  to  prosecute  him: 
he  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  as  a  believer  injudicial 
astrology  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  church, 
it  was  asserted  tliat  he  attempted  to  poison  Urban  VIII. ; 
the  apothecary  at  Florence,  who  prepared  the  poison,  and 
the  Italian  monk,  who  was  to  administer  it,  were  mentioned  ; 
in  fact,  proofs  were  offered  of  all  the  crimes  he  had  com- 
mitted. The  inquisitors  commenced  the  preparatory  instruc- 
tion, but  their  proceedings  were  so  dilatory,  that  the  Count 
Duke  died  l:)efore  the  order  for  his  arrest  could  be  issued. 

The  Jesuit,  Count  Juan  Baptiste  de  Poza,  occupied  the  In- 
quisitions of  Spain  and  Rome  for  some  time  with  his  writings, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  particularly  from  the  year 
1629  to  1(*)'36.  I  have  spoken  in  Chapter  15  of  the  memorial 
prebeiiled  by  the  university  of  Salamanca  against  the  Jesuits, 
in  order  to  prevent   the  imperial  college  of  Madrid,  which 
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was  under  the  direction  of  these  fathers,  from  being  made 
an  university ;  Poza  wrote  several  pamphlets  in  defence  of 
the  pretensions  of  his  order,  which  were  all  condemned  by 
the  Inquisition  of  Rome  in  1632.  The  enemies  of  the  Jesuits 
hoped  that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  would  do  the  same,  but 
the  inquisitors  were  afraid  of  offending  the  Count  Duke 
d^Olivares,  whose  confessor  was  a  Jesuit.  At  this  period, 
Francis  Roates,  doctor  of  the  university  of  Salamanca, 
almoner  and  councillor  of  the  king,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, and  preceptor  to  the  Cardinal-infant  Don  Ferdinand, 
published  a  work  which  created  a'  great  sensation.  The 
author  denounces  the  writings  of  Poza  to  the  Catholic 
Church  in  general,  and  to  each  of  its  members  in  particular, 
as  heretical  and  tainted  with  atheism,  and  also  denounces  all 
the  Jesuits  who  defended  his  doctrine. 

Urban  VIII.  would  have  pronounced  Poza  to  be  an  here« 
tic,  if  he  had  not  feared  to  offend  the  Court  of  Madrid ;  he 
therefore  contented  himself  with  depriving  him  of  his  profes- 
sorship, and  commanding  that  he  should  be  sent  to  a  house 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  some  small  town  in  Castile,  and  forbade 
him  to  preach,  teach,  or  write.  Although  the  Jesuits  in  their 
fourth  vow,  promised  to  obey  the  Pope  without  restriction, 
and  they  were,  generally  speaking,  the  most  zealous  sup- 
porters of  his  authority,  yet,  in  this  instance,  they  refused  to 
obey,  because  they  were  supported  by  the  Court  of  Madrid 
At  this  time  the  work  of  Alphonso  Vargas*  was  published 
out  of  Spain ;  Vargas  exposes  the  stratagems,  the  perfidious 
politics,  and  the  bad  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits.  Their  general 
alleged,  as  an  excuse  for  their  disobedience,  that  they  were 
forbidden  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  Holiness  by  the  king 
of  Spain :  this  was  the  state  of  the  afiair  when  Olivares  was 
disgraced.  The  works  of  Poza  were  then  prohibited  in 
Spain,  and  he  was  condemned  to  abjure  several  heresies. 
Juan  Nicholas  Diana>  another  Jesuit,  known  for  the  very 

*  See  Chapter  15. 
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relaxed  morals  of  his  printed  works,  was  prosecuted  by  the 
Inquisition  of  Sardinia  for  some  propositions  contained  in  a 
sermon,  and  was  condemned  to  recant.  The  Jesuit  published 
his  defence,  and  went  to  Spain,  where  he  demanded  to  be 
tried  by  the  Supreme  Council.  The  Council,  after  taking 
the  opinions  of  several  qualifiers,  annulled  the  sentence,  and 
not  onlv  acquitted  the  Jesuit,  but  made  him  a  qualifier. 

All  Arracz  Ferrarc-^^  surnamed  the  Rencgadoy  was  tried 
by  the  Inquisition  of  Sicily  in  this  reign.  He  was  a  Moor 
of  Tunis,  and  high  in  the  favour  of  the  king  of  that  country: 
having  been  taken  prisoner  to  Palermo,  he  was  ransomed  and 
sent  back  to  Tunis.  Some  Christian  slaves,  who  were  in  that 
city,  expressed  their  surprise  that  an  apostate  had  been  ran- 
somed instead  of  being  sent  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. The  tribunal  being  informed  of  the  opinion  of  these 
slaves,  published  that  they  were  ignorant  that  All  Arraez 
Ferrares  had  been  a  Christian,  and  that  he  was  surnamed  the 
Reivgado,  AH  was  taken  a  second  time  in  1624,  and  though 
110  other  proof  of  his  guilt  existed  but  the  report  above- 
mentioned,  he  was  taken  to  the  prisons  of  the  holy  ofBce  .A 
great  number  of  Sicilians,  Genoese,  and  others,  who  had 
known  him  at  Tunis,  were  examined  ;  they  all  declared  that 
he  was  called  the  Rcncs^ndo.  and  some  added  that  they  had 
heard  him  say  that  he  had  been  a  Christian.  Ali  denied  the 
fact,  but  the  tribunal  considered  him  as  convicted,  and  con- 
demned him  to  be  burnt.  The  Supreme  Council  decided 
that  the  proof  was  not  complete,  annulled  the  sentence,  and 
commanded  that  the  prisoner  should  be  tortured,  in  order  to 
obtain  additional  proofs,  and  that  the  sentence  should  then 
be  renewed.  Ali  still  persisted  in  denying  that  he  had  l^een 
a  Christian,  and  found  means  to  inform  the  king  of  Tunis  of 
his  situation;  the  Moorish  king  received  his  letter  at  the 
moment  when  Fray  Bartholomew  Ximenez,  Fray  Ferdinand 
de  Reina,  Fray  Diego  de  la  Torre,  and  three  other  Carmel- 
ites were  brought  in  captive;  they  had  been  taken  in  going 
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to  Rome.  The  king  commanded  them  to  write  to  the  inqui« 
sitors  of  Sicily  to  set  AH  Arraez  at  liberty,  and  to  accept  his 
ransom,  and,  in  case  they  refused,  to  inform  them  that  he 
would  imprison  and  torture  all  the  Christian  slaves  in  his 
power.  The  monks  excused  themselves  by  alleging  that  they 
did  not  know  the  inquisitors,  and  the  afiair  was  dropped. 
At  this  period  the  Supreme  Council  commanded  that  Ali 
should  be  confined  in  a  dungeon  and  ironed.  In  1628,  Ali 
found  means  to  convey  another  letter  to  the  Moorish  king, 
informing  him  that  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  dark  and  fetid 
dungeon,  with  a  Christian  captain,  and  that  they  were  almost 
starved.  When  the  king  received  the  letter,  the  Spanish 
monks  were  negotiating  their  ransom.  He  sent  for  them,  and 
said,  '^  Why  do  they  endeavour  to  make  this  renagado  a 
Christian  by  their  tortures.  If  this  Inquisition  is  not  sup- 
pressed, or  if  the  inquisitors  do  not  send  the  renegado  im- 
mediately to  the  galleys  with  the  other  slaves,  I  will  burn  all 
the  Christians  who  are  in  my  power :  write,  and  tell  them 
so."  The  monks  obeyed,  and  added,  that  if  justice  and  re- 
ligion required  the  execution  of  the  prisoner,  they  were  ready 
to  suffer  martyrdom.  The  king  of  Tunis  afterwards  accepted 
the  ransom  of  the  monks.  After  detaining  Ali  for  sixteen 
years,  the  inquisitors  had  no  greater  proof  of  his  crime,  and 
yet  they  refused  to  exchange  him  for  a  Christian  priest,  al- 
leging that  the  relations  of  the  priest  ought  to  ransom  him, 
and  that  it  would  be  taking  an  active  part  in  the  heresy  and 
damnation  of  the  renegado  to  set  him  at  liberty :  it  was  re- 
presented that  their  refusal  might  have  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences to  the  Christian  slaves  at  Tunis ;  but  this  consider- 
ation did  not  affect  them. 

An  affair,  which  created  a  great  sensation,  occupied  the 
Supreme  Council  at  this  time.  A  convent  for  Benedictine 
nuns  had  been  found  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin.  The 
director  and  confessor  Fray  Francis  Garcia  was  consi« 
dered  a  learned  and  holy  man.    Donna  Theresa  de  Sylva, 
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whose  relations  had  founded  the  convent  for  her,  was  the 
abbess,  though  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  The  commu- 
nity was  composed  of  thirty  nuns,  wOio  all  appeared  to  be 
virtuous,  and  had  voluntarily  embraced  the  monastic  life. 
While  the  new  convent  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  the 
gestures  and  words  of  one  of  the  nuns  indicated  that  she 
was  in  a  supernatural  state :  Fray  Garcia  exorcised  her,  and 
on  the  8th  of  September  she  was  pronounced  to  be  a  demo- 
niac. In  a  short  time,  the  abbess  and  twenty -five  nuns  were 
attacked  in  the  same  manner.  Many  consultations  took  place 
on  the  condition  of  these  women,  between  men  of  learning 
and  virtue,  who  believed  that  they  were  rcuWy  possessed y — 
their  confessor  repeated  his  exorcisms  every  day,  and  even 
s[)ent  days  and  nights  in  the  convent  to  renew  them.  He  at 
last  brought  the  tabernacle  of  the  holy  sacrament  into  the 
room  where  the  nuns  worked,  and  they  said  the  prayers  of 
forty  hours.  This  singular  scene  lasted  for  three  years,  when 
the  Inquisition  of  Toledo  put  a  stop  to  it  in  1G31,  by  arrest- 
ing the  confessor,  the  abbess,  and  some  of  the  nuns.  Fray 
Francis  Garcia  was  denounced  as  an  i/lumiriati,  and  it  was 
said  tliat  he  liad  corrupted  the  nuns,  who  ])retended  to  be 
])ossessed.  Tlie  trial  was  terminated  in  1(333;  the  confessor 
and  the  nuns  were  declared  to  be  suspected  of  having  fallen 
into  the  heresv  of  the  Alionbradus.  Thev  were  condemned 
to  several  penances,  and  sent  to  different  convents;  the 
abbess  was  exiled,  and  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  consulting 
for  four,  and  of  voting  for  eight,  years  :  when  this  period  had 
expired,  slie  returned  to  her  own  convent,  and  was  com- 
manded by  her  suj)eriors  to  demand  a  revision  of  her  trial. 
The  abbess  obeved,  declarinix  at  the  same  time,  that  she  did 
it  solely  for  the  honour  of  her  nuns  and  those  of  the  other 
houses  of  St.  Benedict.  The  enterprise  was  difficult,  but 
the  power  of  her  relation,  the  ])rothonotary  of  Arragon,  and 
of  the  Count  Duke  d'Olivares,  overcame  everv  obstacle.  In 
1042  the  Supreme  Council  acknowledged   the   innocence  of 
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the  nunfly  but  not  of  Fray  Francis*  because  he  bad  been  so 
imprudent  ^  to  hold  a  correspondence  with  the  demons  to 
satisfy  bis  curiosity,  before  he  drove  them  from  the  nunst 
Donna  Theresa  gives  aq  account  of  her  own  feelings  when 
possessed,  and  says  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  delirium*  and 
did  the  most  foolish  things. 

Don  Jerome  de  Yillanueva*  prothonotary  of  Arragon,  that 
is,  the  royal  secretary  of  state  for  that  kingdom,  had,  in  his 
youth,  been  the  secretary  to  the  Inquisition,  He  w^  pro- 
secuted by  the  tribunal  on  the  disgrace  of  the  Count  Duke 
d'Olivares,  as  his  creature  and  principal  confidant.  Several 
hereticftl  propositions  were  imputed  to  him,  and  he  was  ar- 
rested in  1 645,  and  condemned  to  abjure :  this  sentence  was  pro- 
pounced  on  the  18th  of  June,  1647.  When  he  was  set  at  liberty 
to  accomplish  his  penance,  he  appealed  to  Pope  Innocent  X«, 
complaining  of  the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated 
in  depriving  him  of  the  means  of  defending  himself,  and  pro- 
testing that  he  had  only  submitted  to  the  sentence,  that  he 
might  bring  his  cause  before  an  impartial  tribunal ;  he  there- 
fore demanded  that  his  trial  should  be  revised  by  judges 
appointed  by  his  Holiness.  Don  Pedro  Navarro,  an  opulent 
gentleman,  went  to  Rome  to  negotiate  the  afiair,  out  of 
friendship  to  Villanueva ;  and  although  Philip  requested 
through  his  ambassador  that  Navarro  should  be  compelled 
to  leave  Rome,  his  Holiness  refused,  and  would  not  allow 
him  to  be  arrested.  The  Pope  issued  a  brief  of  commis:3ion 
to  the  bishops  of  Calahorra,  Segovia,  and  Cuenga,  to  revise 
the  trial,  but  Philip  IV.,  in  consequence  of  the  insinuations 
of  the  inquisitor-general,  forbade  them  to  accept  the  com* 
mission,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  The  Pope  then  commanded  that  the  process  should 
be  transferred  to  Rome;  after  some  opposition  he  was 
ob^ed,  and  Villanueva  was  acquitted.  The  resistance  and 
the  injustice  witnessed  by  the  Pope  in  this  case  induced  him 
to  expedite  a  second  brief  in  1653»  in  which  he  declared  that 
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lie  had  discovered  great  irregularities  in  the  trial  of  Villa- 
nueva,  and  charged  the  inquisitor-general  to  observe  that 
the  laws  were  more  strictly  followed,  and  the  trials  con- 
ducted with  more  justice,  gravity,  and  circumspection. 

New  contests  soon  arose  between  the  Courts  of  Madrid 
and  Rome,  and  the  Pope  sent  Francis  Mancini  as  his  nuncio 
to  Madrid  to  settle  the  dispute,  but  he  could  not  obtain  an 
audience  of  the  king,  and  in  1654  was  obliged  to  apply  in 
the  name  of  his  Holiness  to  the  inquisitor-general,  who  told 
him  that  the  Pope  had  oftended  the  king  in  the  affair  above 
mentioned  ;  he  asserted  that  the  prosecution  of  VilJanueva 
had  been  properly  conducted,  and  that  the  Pope  had 
approved  it.  If  this  assertion  was  true,  the  Pope  must  have 
expressed  his  approbation  before  he  took  cognizance  of  the 
trial,  for  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  tribunal  of  Rome, 
the  injustice  and  defects  were  discovered. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE    INQUISITION    DCRIXO    THE    REIGN    OF    CHARLES    TI. 

Charles  II.  succeeded  his  father  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1005,  when  he  was  only  four  years  of  age.  The  grand-in- 
quisitors, during  his  reign,  were,  Cardinal  Don  Pascal 
d'Arragon,  arclibishop  of  Toledo  ;  Father  John  Everard  de 
Nilardo,  a  German  Jesuit  ;  Don  Diego  de  Sarmiento  de 
Valladares,  bishop  of  Oviedo  and  Placentia;  Don  Juan 
Thomas  Rocaberti,  archbishop  of  Valencia;  Cardinal  Don 
Alphonso  Fernandez  de  Cordova  y  Aguilar ;  and  Don  Bal- 
thazar de  Mendoza  Sandoval,  bishop  of  Segovia. 

The  infancy  of  Charles  II.,  the  ambition  of  his  brother 
Don  John  of  Austria,  the  imperious  temper  of  the  queen- 
mother,  Maria  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the  machiavelism  of  the 
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Jesuit  Nitardo,  gave  occasion  for  a  number  of  scandalous 
events  during  this  reign.  The  ^veakness  of  the  government 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  insolent  conduct  of  the 
inquisitors. 

When  Charles  II.  married  Maria  Louisa  de  Bourbon  in 
1680,  the  taste  of  the  nation  was  so  depraved,  that  a  grand 
auto-da-fe^  composed  of  an  hundred  and  eighteen  victims 
was  considered  as  a  proper  and  flattering  homage  to  the  new 
queen ;  nineteen  persons  were  burnt,  with  thirty-four 
(gffigies.  None  of  the  cases  were  remarkable,  and  may 
therefore  be  passed  over  in  silence,  together  with  another 
autO'da'fe  which  was  celebrated  in  the  church  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  nuns  of  St.  Dominic.  Some  manuscript  notes 
indicate  that  some  of  the  condemned  avoided  the  fate  which 
awaited  them  by  bribing  the  inferior  ofScers  of  the  tri- 
bunal ;  I  am  persuaded  that  this  assertion  is  incorrect,  be- 
cause the  subalterns  had  very  little  influence  after  the  cri- 
minals were  arrested. 

The  most  celebrated  trial  of  the  Inquisition  in  this  reign 
is  that  of  Fray  Froilan  Diaz,  bishop  elect  of  Avila,  and  con- 
fessor to  the  king.  The  habitual  weakness  of  Charles  II., 
and  the  failure  of  an  heir,  created  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
bewitched*  The  Cardinal  Portocarrero  and  the  inquisitor- 
general  Rocaberti  believed  in  sorcery,  and  after  persuading 
the  king  that  he  was  bewitched,  they  entreated  him  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  exorcised  according  to  the  formulary  of  the 
church.  Charles  consented,  and  was  exorcised  by  his  con- 
fessor. The  novelty  of  this  proceeding  occasioned  many 
remarks,  and  Froilan  was  informed  that  another  monk  was 
at  that  time  exorcising  a  nun  at  Cangas  de  Tineo,  in  order  to 
free  her  from  the  demons,  which,  she  said,  tormented  her. 
Froilan  and  the  inquisitor-general  charged  the  exorcist  of 
the  demoniac  to  command  the  demon,  by  the  formula  of  the 
ritual,  to  declare  if  Charles  II.  was  bewitched  or  not,  and  if 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  to  make  him  reveal  the  nature 

2  L 
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of  the  sorcery  ;  if  it  was  permanent ;  if  it  was  attached  to 
aiiytliiiig  that  the  king  had  eaten  or  drank,  to  images  or 
other  objects  ;  in  what  place  it  might  be  found  ;  and  lastly,  if 
there  were  any  natural  means  of  preventing  its  effects:  the 
confessor  added  several  other  questions,  and  desired  the  exor- 
cist to  urge  them  with  all  the  zeal  which  the  interest  of  the 
king  and  the  state  required. 

The  monk  at  first  refused  to  question  the  demon,  because 
it  is  forbidden  by  the  church ;  but  on  being  assured  by  the 
inquisitor-general  that  it  would  not  be  sinful  in  the  present 
circumstances,  he  faithfully  performed  all  that  had  been 
requested  of  him.  The  demon  declared  by  the  mouth  of 
the  demoniac,  that  a  spell  had  been  put  upon  the  king  by  a 
person  who  was  named.  According  to  the  private  notes  of 
tluit  time,  the  criminal  was  an  agent  of  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
but  Cardinal  Portocarrero  and  the  confessor  Diaz  were  the 
])artisans  of  France  for  the  succession  of  Spain. 

Uiaz  was  very  much  alarmed  at  this  information,  and  re- 
doubled his  conjurations  until  he  learnt  some  method  of 
destroying  the  enchantment.  Before  this  operation  was 
concluded,  Rocaberti  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Don  Bal- 
lliazar  de  Mendoza,  who  was  of  the  Austrian  party;  he  sig- 
] lifted  to  the  king  that  all  that  had  taken  place  had  arisen 
from  the  imprudent  zeal  of  his  confessor,  and  that  he  must 
be  removed.  The  king  followed  his  advice,  and  made  Froilan 
Bishop  of  Avila  ;  but  the  new  inquisitor-general,  not  con- 
tented with  preventing  the  expedition  of  the  bulls,  prose- 
cuted him  for  having  made  use  of  demons  to  discover  hidden 
things. 

Mendoza  directed  this  attack  in  concert  with  Torres  Pal- 
mosa,  the  king's  confessor,  who  was  as  eager  for  the  ruin  of 
Froilan  Diaz  as  himself;  this  man  communicated  to  Mendoza 
the  letters  which  Diaz  had  received  from  Cangas,  which  were 
found  among  his  papers. 

Mendoza  examined  witnesses,  and   after  combining  their 
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doelarations  with  the  contenti  of  the  letters,  he  gave  them  to 
five  qualifiers  who  were  devoted  to  him^  and  made  Don  Juan 
Arcemendiy  a  counsellor  of  the  Inquisition,  and  Don  Dominic 
de  la  Cantolla>  offidal  of  the  secretaryship  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  their  prendent  and  secretary*  However,  the  five 
qualifiers  declared  that  the  trial  offered  no  fiict  or  proposition 
worthy  of  theological  censure. 

This  decision  was  very  displeaung  to  Mendoza ;  but  rely- 
ing on  his  influence  in  the  council,  he  proposed  that  Diaz 
should  be  arrested;  the  councillors  refused,  because  the 
naeasure  was  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  holy 
office,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  five  qualifiers.  This 
resistance  irritated  the  inquisitor-general,  who  caused  the 
decree  to  be  drawn  up,  signed  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  council, 
with  an  order  to  register  it  with  the  ordinary  forms.  The 
councillors  replied  that  they  could  not  perform  a  cerem<Hiy 
which  they  considered  illegal,  because  the  resolution  had  not 
been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  votes; 

During  these  transactions,  Diasmade  his  escape  to  Rome; 
Mendosa,  who  could  depend  upon  the  king's  confessor,  in- 
duced him  to  persuade  the  king  that  this  was  an  offence 
against  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  obtained  a  letter  from 
him  to  the  Duke  de  Uzeda,  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  com- 
manding him  to  seize  the  person  of  Diaz,  and  send  him  under 
an  escort  to  Carthagena. 

The  anonymous  author  of  Anecdotes  of  the  Court  of 
Rome,  says,  that  Diaz  went  thither  to  shew  to  the  Pope  the 
will  of  Charles  II.,  by  which  Philip  de  Bourbon  was  caUed 
to  the  throne  of  Spain ;  and  that  his  return  as  a  prisoner 
was  occasioned  by  a  court  intrigue;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  this  assertion.  The  inquisitor-general  sent  Proilan 
Diaz  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  of  Murcia,  and  com« 
manded  the  inquisitors  to  begin  his  trial.  They  appointed  as 
qualifiers  nine  of  the  most  learned  theologians  of  the  diocese, 
who  unanimously  gave  the  same  answer  as  those  of  the 
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Supreme  Council:  the  inquisitors  consequently  declared  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  tlie  arrest.  The  inquisitor-general 
then  caused  Diaz  to  be  transferred  to  Madrid.  Mendoza 
afterwards  charged  the  fiscal  of  the  Inquisition  to  accuse  him 
as  a  dogmatizing  arch-heretic,  for  having  said  that  an  inter- 
course with  the  demon  might  be  permitted,  in  order  to  learn 
the  art  of  curing  the  sick. 

Charles  II.  died  about  this  time,  and  Philip  was  at  first 
too  much  engaged  with  the  war  against  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria,  to  discover  the  intrigues  and  artifices  of 
Mendoza.  He  at  last  submitted  the  affair  to  tlie  Council  of 
Castile,  on  the  2-kh  December,  1703,  which  decided  that  tJie 
arrest  of  Diaz  was  contrary  to  the  common  laws,  and  those 
of  the  holy  office.  The  Supreme  Council  then  decreed  that 
Diaz  sliould  be  set  at  liberty  and  acquitted. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  demon  affirmed  that  God 
had  permitted  a  spell  to  be  put  upon  the  king,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  off,  because  the  holy  sacrament  was  in 
the  church  without  lamps  or  wax  candles,  the  communities 
of  monks  dying  of  hunger,  and  other  reasons  of  the  same 
nature.  Two  other  demons  who  were  interrogated,  only 
agreed  in  declaring  the  necessity  of  favouring  the  churches, 
convents,  and  communities  of  Dominican  monks ;  perhaps 
because  the  inquisitor-generals  Rocaberti  and  Diaz  were  of 
that  order. 

This  prince  convoked  the  grand  junla,  composed  of  two 
councillors  of  stale,  two  members  of  each  of  the  Councils  of 
Castile,  Arragon,  Italy,  the  Indies,  the  military  orders  and  the 
finances,  and  of  one  of  tlie  king's  secretaries.  The  royal  secre- 
tary informed  the  junta  that  the  disputes  between  the  inqui- 
sitors and  the  civil  judges  had  caused  so  much  disturbance, 
that  the  kins  had  resolved  to  commission  the  assembly  to 
propose  a  plain  and  fixed  rule,  to  secure  to  the  Inquisition 
the  respect  due  to  it,  and  to  prevent  the  inquisitors  from  un- 
dertaking trials  foreign  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  office. 
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The  king  commanded  the  six  councils  to  remit  to  the  junta 
all  the  papers  necessary  for  the  examination  of  the  afihir. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1696,  the  grand  junta  made  a  report, 
stating  that  it  appeared  from  the  papers  which  had  been  ex* 
amined,  that  the  greatest  disorder  had  long  existed  in  the 
different  jurisdictions,  because  the  inquisitors  had  arbitrarily 
extended  their  power,  so  tliat  the  common  tribunals  had^ 
scarcely  anything  to  do;  that  they  punished  the  slightest 
offence  against  themselves  or  their  domestics  with  the  greatest* 
severity,  as  if  it  was  a  crime  against  religion;  that  not  con- 
tent with  exempting  their  officers  from  taxes,  they  gave 
their  houses  the  privileges  of  an  asylum,  so  that  a  criminal 
could  not  be  taken  from  them,  even  by  a  judicial  order;  and' 
jf  the  public  authorities  exercised  their  powers,  they  dared 
to  complain  of  it  as  a  sacrilegious  violation  of  the  church; 
that  in  their  official  letters,  and  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs, 
they  shewed  an  intention  of  weakening  the  respect  of  the 
people  towards  the  royal  judges,  and  even  to  make  the  au- 
thority of  superior  magistrates  contemptible ;  and  that  they 
affected  a  certain  independent  manner  of  thinking  on  the 
subjects  of  administration  and  public  economy,  which  made 
them  forgetful  of  the  rights  of  the  crown. 

•The  junta  then  stated  that  these  abuses  had  caused  com- 
plaints from  the  subjects,  division  among  the  ministers,  dis- 
couragement to  the  tribunals,  and  much  trouble  to  his  majesty 
in  settling  their  differences.  That  this  conduct  had  appeared 
so  intolerable,  even  in  the  beginning,  that  the  powers  of  the 
Inquisition  had  been  suspended  for  ten  years  by  Charles  V., 
until  it  was  restored  by  Philip  IL,  in  the  absence  of  his 
father,  with  some  restrictions,  which  had  not  been  well  ob- 
served; that  the  extreme  moderation  with  which  the  in- 
quisitors had  been  treated  wasrthe  cause  of  their  boldness. 

The  junta  proposed  for  the  reformation  of  the  holy  office; 
1st.  That  the  Inquisition  should  not  make  use  of  censures  in 
civil  affairs.   2iid.  That  in  case  they  employed  them^  the 
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royal  tribunals  should  be  charged  to  oppose  them  by  the 
means  in  their  power.  3rd.  That  the  privileges  of  the  in- 
quisitorial jurisdiction  should  be  limited,  in  respect  to  the 
ministers  and  familiars  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  relations  of 
the  inquisitors.  4th.  That  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
ensure  the  immediate  settlement  of  affairs  relating  to  compe- 
tence and  mutual  pretensions. 

The  Count  de  Frigiliana,  councillor  of  state,  added  that 
the  inquisitors  ouglit  to  be  compelled  to  give  an  account  of 
the  revenues  of  the  holy  office.  These  observations,  and 
the  propositions  of  the  junta,  had  no  effect ;  for  the  inquisitor- 
general  Rocaberti,  and  Froilan  Diaz,  succeeded  in  changing 
the  favourable  inclinations  of  the  king. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

OF    THE    INQUISITION    IN    THE    REIGN    OF    PHILIP    V. 

Philip  V.  succeeded  his  uncle  Charles  II.  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1700;  he  died  on  the  9th  of  July,  1746.  The 
grand-inquisitors,  during  this  period,  were,  Don  Balthazar 
Mendoza-Sandoval ;  Don  Vidal  Marin,  Bishop  of  Ceuta  ; 
Don  Antonio  Ibanez  de  la  Riba-Herrera,  Archbishop  of 
Saragossa  ;  Cardinal  Don  Francis  Judice  ;  Don  Joseph  de 
Molinos ;  Don  Diego  de  Astorga  Cespedes,  Bishop  of  Bar- 
celona ;  Don  Juan  de  Camargo,  Bishop  of  Pampeluna ; 
Don  Andrea  de  Orbe  Larreategui,  Archbishop  of  Valencia  ; 
Don  Manuel-Isidore  Manriquez  de  Lara,  Archbishop  of 
Santiago  ;  and  Don  Francis  Perez  de  Prado  Cuesta,  Bishop 
of  Teruel,  who  was  still  in  office  at  the  death  of  Philip  V. 

The  court  had  always  been  so  favourable  to  the  Inqui- 
sition, that  the  inquisitors  thought  that  a  solemn  auto^da-fc 
in  celebration  of  his  accession  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
king.     It  took  place   in    1701,   but  Philip  refused   to   be 
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preMnt  at  this  Imrbftroiu  scene«  He  however  protected  the 
tribunal  of  the  holy  office,  according  to  the  advice  of  hia 
grand&ther,  Louis  XIV.i  who  told  him,  that  he  must  sup* 
port  the  Inquisition  as  the  surest  means  of  maintaining  the 
tranquillity  of  his  kingdom.  This  system  acquired  fresh 
importance  in  his  eyes  when  Don  Vidal  Marin,  the  inquisitor- 
general,  published  an  edict  excommunicating  all  those  who 
did  not  denounce  the  persons  who  had  been  heard  to  say, 
that  they  thought  themselves  permitted  to  violate  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Philip  V.  This  edict  gave  occasion  for  several 
trials,  but  none  of  them  were  followed  by  a  definitive 
sentence. 

Judaism  was  nearly  extirpated  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
V.)  it  had  been  secretly  propagated  for  the  second  time  in  a 
remarkable  manner  after  the  reunion  of  Portugal  to  Spain. 
A  yearly  autO'da-fi  was  celebrated  by  all  the  tribunals  of 
the  Inquisition,  during  the  reign  of  this  prince;  some  of 
them  held  two,  and  three  were  performed  at  Seville  and 
Grenada.  Thus,  without  including  those  of  America,  Sar« 
dinia  and  Sicily,  seven  hundred  and  eighty^two  dutos'da'fe 
took  place  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  the  Canaries,  Cordova, 
Cuen^a,  Grenada,  Jaen,  Llerena,  Logrofio,  Majorca,  Murcia, 
Santiago,  Seville,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Valladolid  and  Sanu 
gossa. 

In  fifty-four  of  these  ceremonies  seventy-four  persons 
were  burnt,  with  shcty-three  effigies,  and  eight  hundred  and 
eighty«one  condemned  to  penances.  Prom  this  statement  we 
may  calculate,  that  during  the  forty-six  years  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  V.  fourteen  thousand  and  sixty-six  individuals  were 
condemned  by  the  Inquintion  to  different  punishments. 

It  has  been  a  common  opinion,  that  the  inquisition  began 
to  be  less  severe  towards  heretics,  when  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  but  other 
causes  seem  to  have  decreased  the  number  of  Its  victims, 
which  will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapters. 
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Among  the  pretended  sorcerers  condemned  by  the  Inqui- 
sition was  Juan  Perez  de  Espcjo,  who  was  punished  at  Ma- 
drid in  1743,  as  a  blasphemous  hypocrite  and  a  sorcerer. 
This  person,  after  taking  tlie  name  oi  Juan  de  St.  Esprit^  is 
said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Ccmgregaiion  of  Hospi- 
taliers  or  of  the  Divhw  Shepherd,  which  still  exists.  He 
was  condemned  to  receive  two  hundred  stripes,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  ten  years  in  a  fortress. 

A  number  of  the  disciples  of  Molinos  were  also  con- 
demned. Don  Joseph  Fernandez  de  Toro,  Bishop  of  Oviedo, 
>vas  condemned  for  this  doctrine  in  1721.  The  Inquisition  of 
Logrono  burnt  Don  Juan  de  Causados,  a  prebend  of  Tu- 
dela,  the  most  intimate  friend  and  disciple  of  Molinos  ;  he 
had  promulgated  his  mystic  doctrines  with  great  zeal  and 
enthusiasm.  His  nephew,  Juan  de  Longas,  maintained 
this  doctrine  after  his  death;  he  is  still  known  in  Navarre, 
Rioxa,  Burgos,  and  Soria,  by  the  name  of  Brother  John. 
The  inquisitors  of  Logrofio  condemned  him,  in  1729,  to  re- 
ceive two  hundred  stripes,  and  sent  him  for  ten  years  to  the 
galleys:  he  was  afterwards  imprisoned  for  life.  Unfortu- 
nately some  monks  of  his  order  had  adopted  his  sentiments, 
and  had  communicated  them  to  several  nuns  of  the  Convents 
of  Lerma  and  Corrella,  which  gave  occasion  to  several  autos- 
da-fe* 

Donna  Agueda  was  the  principal  of  these:  she  was  born 
of  noble  parents  at  Corel  la,  in  Navarre.  In  1712  she  entered 
the  Carmelite  Convent  at  Lerma,  with  so  great  a  reputation 
for  virtue,  that  she  was  looked  upon  as  a  saint.  In  1713 
she  had  already  adopted  the  heresy  of  Molinos;  she  passed 
twenty  years  in  the  convent,  and  her  fame  was  continually 
increased  by  the  accounts  of  her  ecstacies  and  miracles,  whicli 
were  promulgated  by  Juan  de  Longas,  the  Prior  de  Lerma, 
the  provincial,  and  other  monks  of  the  first  rank,  who  were 
all  accomplices  in  the  imposture  of  Agueda,  and  interested 
in  her  re2:)utation  for  sanctity. 
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A  convent  was  founded  at  the  place  of  her  birth,  and  she 
was  made  prioress ;  in  this  character  she  continued  her  ini- 
quitous course  of  life  without  losing  any  of  her  reputation, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  became  so  great,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  neighbouring  countries  repaired  to  her  to  im- 
plore her  intercession  with  God. 

After  having  passed  a  life  full  of  iniquity,  concealed  by  an 
appearance  of  sanctity,  Agueda  was  denounced  to  the  Inqui- 
sition of  Logroiia :  she  was  taken  to  the  secret  prison,  where 
she  died  from  the  consequences  of  the  torture,  before  her 
trial  was  terminated.  She  confessed  during  the  question 
that  her  sanctity  was  an  imposture ;  she  appeared  to  repent 
in  her  last  moments,  and  received  absolution.  It  was  said  in 
the  informations  taken  during  the  trial,  that  Agueda  had 
made  a  compact  with  the  demon,  and  had  sold  her  soul  to 
him.  She  was  also  accused  of  infanticide,  and  some  bones 
were  found  in  the  spot  where  it  was  said  that  her  children 
were  murdered  and  buried. 

Fray  Juan  de  la  Vega,  provincial  of  the  barefooted  Car- 
melites, was  also  prosecuted  as  an  accomplice  of  Agueda ;  he 
was  her  spiritual  director,  and  according  to  the  evidence  in 
his  trial,  had  participated  in  her  crimes,  and  seduced  several 
other  nuns.  -  Several  persons  declared  that  Fray  Juan  had 
likewise  made  a  compact  with  the  demon  ;  but  he  denied  the 
fects  and  resisted  the  severity  of  the  torture,  although  he  was 
advanced  in  years.  He  only  confessed  that  he  had  received 
the  money  for  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  masses  which 
had  not  been  said.  He  was  declared  to  be  suspected  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  sent  to  the  desert  Convent  of  Duruelo, 
where  he  died  a  short  time  after. 

The  provincial,  and  the  secretary,  and  the  two  monks  who 
had  held  those  offices  in  the  three  preceding  years,  were  im- 
plicated in  the  charges,  arrested,  tortured,  and  denied  the 
&cts;.they  were  confined  in  the  convents  of  their  order  in 
Majorcai  Bilboa»  Valladolid,  and.Osma.    The  annalist  of 
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the  order  confessed  his  crime,  and  appeared  in  the  auto-da-fe 
with  tlie  San-benito,  The  other  nuns  who  were  found  guilty 
were  dispersed  in  different  convents. 

The  trial  of  Don  Balthazar  Mendoza-Sandoval,  Bishop  of 
Segovia  and  inquisitor-general,  was  equally  famous,  though 
from  a  different  cause.  The  conduct  of  this  bad  prelate  to- 
wards Froilan  Diaz  has  been  related  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter. When  the  Supreme  Council  refused  to  sanction  the 
enormous  abuse  of  his  powers  which  he  meditated,  Mendoza 
ordered  the  arrest  of  three  of  the  councillors  who  had  been 
the  most  remarkable  in  their  opposition  ;  he  requested  of  the 
king,  in  a  false  representation,  the  dismissal  of  Don  Antonio 
Zambraxa,  Don  Juan  Arzemendi,  and  Don  Juan  Miguelez, 
whom  he  sent  loaded  with  chains  to  Santiago  de  Grenada^ 
and  formed  the  bold  design  of  depriving  the  council  of  the 
right  of  intervention  in  the  trials  submitted  to  them,  and  the 
members  of  tlie  power  of  voting  a  definitive  sentence. 

This  act  of  despotism  roused  the  resolution  of  Philip  V. 
On  the  24th  of  December  he  submitted  the  affair  to  the 
Council  of  Castile.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1704,  the  council 
proposed  that  the  Supreme  Council  should  be  re-established 
in  the  possession  of  the  privileges  it  had  enjoyed  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Inquisition,  and  that  the  three  members 
should  be  restored  to  their  office.  The  king  took  this  ad- 
vice, and  commanded  Mendoza  to  give  in  his  resignation  and 
leave  Madrid. 

Mendoza  complained  to  the  Pope,  who  wrote  to  the  king 
to  remonstrate  on  the  manner  of  treating  one  of  his  sub- 
delegates.  The  king,  however,  maintained  his  resolution 
with  firmness,  and  Mendoza  was  obliged  to  obey. 

The  king  gave  another  proof  of  his  firmness  in  defending 
the  privileges  of  the  crown,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  In- 
quisitor-general Judice,  in  the  affair  of  Don  Melchior  Maca- 
naz  *.     Philip,  however,  endured  an  insult  from  the  Inqui- 

♦  See  Chapter  20. 
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ritioDy  which  it  is  Barprising  that  he  did  not  avenge.  He 
had  complained  of  a  decree  which  Cardinal  Jndice  had  signed 
at  Marli  in  1714,  prohibiting  the  works  of  Macanaz.  The 
memben  of  the  Supreme  CSouncil  had  the  boldness  to  reply, 
that  his  majesty  might  9upprei8  the  holy  office  if  he  thought 
proper,  but  thaU  according  to  the  apostolic  btdh\  he  could 
not  prevent  it  from  exercising  its  office  while  it  continued  in 
existence. 

The  Council  of  Castile,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1714, 
gave  the  king  substantial  reasons  for  the  suppression  of  the 
holy  office.  The  ordinance  for  that  purpose  was  prepared, 
and  the  blow  would  have  been  struck,  but  for  the  intrigues 
of  the  Queen  Isabella  Famese ;  the  Jesuit  Daubenton,  her 
confessor,  and  Car^nal  Alberoni,  who  made  the  fiuthful  and 
zealous  conduct  of  Macanaz  appear  in  a  criminal  light.  They 
reminded  the  king  of  the  advice  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  obtained 
another  decree  annulling  the  first.  In  this  ordinance  the 
king  acknowledges  that  he  had  paid  too  much  attention  to 
the  evil  advice  of  perfidioua  ministers,  and  approves  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  works  of  Macanaz  as  favourable  to  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  re-establishes  the  counsellors  who  had  been  dis- 
missed,  and  praises  the  conduct  of  Cardinal  Judicc 

The  Inquisition  prohibited  the  works  of  Barclay  and 
Talon  in  the  same  edict  with  those  of  Macanaz,  because 
they  defended  the  rights  of  the  crown  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  Philip  had  the  weakness  to 
sanction  an  act  so  prejudicial  to  his  own  authority.  It  was 
during  this  reign  that  the  works  of  Nicolas  Belando  and 
Don  Joseph  Quiros  were  prohibited  *. 

Among  the  trials  I  examined  at  Saragossa,  was  one  very 
similar  to  that  of  Corella,  but  the  criminals  had  not  com- 
nutted  the  crime  of  inf&nticide,  or  made  a  compact  with  the 

demon. 

*  See  Chapter  S5. 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

or    THB    INaulSITlON   DDKtltG    THB    EBIGIT    Or 

rXKDINAHD    TI. 

Philip  Y.  left  his  crown  to  Ferdinand  VI.,  his  eldest  son 
by  his  first  wife,  Gabriella  of  Savoy.  This  prince  reigned 
from  the  9th  of  July,  1746,  to  the  10th  of  August,  1759  ;  he 
died  without  children.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Charles  III.  of  Naples,  the  son  of  Philip  V.  and  Isabella 
Parnese,  his  second  wife.  Don  Francis  Perez  del  Pndo^ 
Bishop  of  Teruel,  held  the  office  of  inquisitor-general  at 
the  accession  of  Ferdinand.  He  was  succeeded  by  Don 
Manuel  Quintano  Bonifaz,  Archbishop  of  Pharsala,  who  was 
still  in  office  at  the  death  of  that  prince. 

The  rise  of  good  taste  in  literature  in  Spain,  the  restora- 
tion of  which  was  prepared  under  Philip  V.,  is  dated  from 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  YI.  On  this  circumstance  is  founded 
the  opinion  that  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons  caused  a 
change  in  the  system  of  the  Inquisition  ;  yet  the«  princes 
never  gave  any  new  lnws  to  the  institution,  or  suppressed 
any  of  the  ancient  code,  and,  consequently,  did  not  prevent 
any  of  the  numerous  auios-da^fe  which  were  celebrated  in 
their  reigns.  But  Philip  established  at  Madrid  two  Royal 
Academies  for  History  and  the  Spanish  language,  on  the 
model  of  that  of  Paris,  and  favoured  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  literati  of  the  two  nations. 

The  agreement  made  in  1737  with  the  Court  of  Rome, 
concerning  the  contributions  to  be  imposed  on  the  clergy, 
and  some  other  points  of  discipline,  had  rendered  appeals  to 
the  Pope  more  rare ;  and  many  opinions  were  admitted  to  be 
reasonable,  which  had  been  long  represented  as  un&vourable 
to  religion  and  piety,  by  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
one  side,  and  the  malevolence  of  the  other.  The  establish- 
ment of  weekly  papers  made  the  people  acquainted  with 
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works  they  had  never  before  heard  of,  and  informed  them  of 
resolutions  of  the  Catholic  princes,  concerning  the  clergy, 
which  a  short  time  before  they  would  have  considered  as  an 
outrage  against  religion  and  its  ministers.  The  Diario  de 
los  Literatos  (Journal  de  Savans)  also  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  persons,  who,  till  then,  had  not  been  able  to  j6dge  of 
books. 

These  circumstances,  and  some  other  causes,  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  V.,  prepared  the  way  for  the  interesting 
jreyolution  in  Spanish  literature  under  Ferdinand  VL  This 
change  was  followed  by  a  great  benefit  to  mankind;  the 
inquisitors,  and  even  their  inferior  officers,  began  to  perceive 
that  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  religion  is  exposed  to 
the  admission  of  erroneous  opinions.  The  doctrine  of  Ma-» 
canaz  no  longer  shocked  the  people,  who  heard  with  tran** 
quillity  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  appeal  against 
violence  (ftierzas)^  and  witliout  dreading  the  anathemas 
fulminated  every  year  by  the  Popes  in  the  bull  in  ccma 
dondnum. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  opinion  was  particularly  con« 
spicuous  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  trials  for  Judaism, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  victims  in  the  autos^da-fi.  During 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand, no  general,  and  not  more  than  thirty* 
four  private,  auto&-da^fe  were  celebrated ;  the  persons  who 
appeared  in  them  were  condemned  for  blasphemy,  bigamy, 
and  pretended  sorcery.  Ten  persons  only  were  relaxed,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy  subjected  to  penances :  those  who 
were  burnt  had  relapsed  into  Judaism.  The  Jews  had  been 
so  severely  persecuted  in  the  preceding  reigns,  that  scarcely 
any  remained. 

Jansenism  and  Freemasonry  particularly  occupied  the  In- 
quisition under  Ferdinand  VI.  The  Jesuits  called  those 
persons  Jansenists  who  did  not  adopt  the  opinions  of  Molina 
on  grace  and  free-will :  their  adversaries  designated  them  as 
Pelagians,    These  parties  reciprocally  accused  each  other 
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of  favouring  heresy.  But  the  faction  of  the  Jesuits  pre- 
vailed during  the  reigns  of  Philip  V.  and  his  successor,  be- 
cause their  confessors  were  of  that  order. 

Freemasonry  was  an  object  entirely  new  to  the  Inquisition. 
Clement  XII.  had  expedited  on  the  28th  of  April,  1738,  the 
bull  in  Eminently  in  which  he  excommunicates  the  freemasons. 
In  1740  Philip  issued  a  royal  ordinance  against  them,  and 
many  were  arrested  and  sent  to  the  galleys.  The  inquisi- 
tors took  advantage  of  the  example,  and  treated  the  mem- 
bers of  a  lodge  discovered  at  Madrid  with  great  severity. 
The  punishment  of  death  was  decreed  against  freemasons, 
in  1739,  by  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome,  in  the  name  of  the 
high-priest  of  the  God  of  peace  and  mercy  !  Benedict  XIV. 
renewed  the  bull  of  Clement,  in  1751.  Fray  Joseph  Tor- 
rubia,  examiner  of  books  for  the  holy  office,  denounced  the 
existence  of  freemasons,  and  Ferdinand  published  an  ordi- 
nance against  them  in  the  same  year,  in  which  it  was  said, 
that  all  who  did  not  conform  to  the  regulations  contained  in 
it,  would  be  punished  as  state  criminals  guilty  of  high 
treas;on»  Charles  III.,  then  King  of  Naples,  prohibited  the 
masonic  assemblies  on  the  same  day.  The  following  pages 
contain  the  notice  of  a  trial  of  this  nature,  which  took  place 
at  Madrid,  in  1757. 

M.  Tournon,  a  Frenchman,  had  been  invited  into  Spain, 
and  pensioned  by  the  government,  in  order  to  establish  a 
manufactory  of  brass  or  copper  buckles,  and  to  instruct 
Spanish  workmen.  On  the  30th  of  April,  17.37,  he  was  de- 
nounced to  the  holy  office  as  suspected  of  heresy  by  one  of 
his  pupils,  who  acted  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
confessor. 

The  charges  were :  1st,  That  M.  Tournon  had  asked  his 
pupils  to  become  freemasons,  promising  that  the  Grand 
Orient  of  Paris,  should  send  a  commission,  to  receive  them 
into  the  order,  if  they  should  submit  to  the  trials  he  should 
propose,  to  ascertain  their  courage  and  firmness ;  and  that 
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their  titles  of  reception  ahoald  bo  expedited  from  Puris. 
2Qd.  Tbat  some  of  these  young  workmen  appeared  inclined 
to  comply,  if  M.  Tonmon  would  inform  them  of  the  object 
of  the  institution.  That  in  order  to  satisfy  them,  he  told 
them  several  extraordinary  thinffs,  and  shewed  them  a  sort 
of  pioture,  on  which  were  figured  instruments  of  architecture 
and  astronomy.  They  thought  that  these  representations 
related  to  sorcery,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  the  idea,  on 
hearing  the  imprecations  which,  according  to  M.  Toumon, 
were  to  accompany  the  oath  of  secrecy. 

It  appeared  from  the  depositions  of  three  witnesses,  that 
M.  Toumon  was  a  freemason.  He  was  arrested  and  im« 
prisoned  on  the  20th  of  May*  The  following  conversation, 
which  took  place  in  the  first  audience  of  monihon,  may  be 
interesting  to  some  readers.  After  asking  his  name,  birth* 
plaoe»  and  his  reason  for  coming  to  Spain,  and  making  him 
swear  to  speak  the  truth,  the  inquisitor  proceeded :— - 

Qttesticn*  Do  you  know  or  suppose  why  you  have  been 
arrested  by  the  holy  office. 

Answer.  I  suppose  it  is  for  having  said  that  I  was  a  free- 
mason. 

Q.  Why  do  you  suppose  so  ? 

A.  Because  I  have  informed  my  pupils  that  I  was  of  that 
order,  and  I  fear  that  they  have  denounced  me,  for  I  have 
perceived  lately  that  they  speak  to  me  with  an  air  of  mystery, 
and  their  questions  lead  me  to  believe  that  they  think  me  an 
heretic. 

Q,  Did  you  tell  them  the  truth  t 

*K.  X  es. 

Q.  You  are  then  a  freemason  f 

A»  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  so  f 

A  4  For  twenty  years. 

Q.  Have  you  attended  the  assemblies  of  freemasons  Y 

An  Yes,  at  Paris. 
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Q,  Have  you  attended  them  in  Spain  ? 

A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  lodges  in  Spain. 

Q.  If  there  \vere,  should  you  attend  them? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Christian,  a  Roman  Catholic? 

A,  Yes;  I  was  baptized  in  the  parisli  of  St.  Paul,  at  Paris. 

Q,  How,  as  a  Christian,  can  you  dare  to  attend  masonic 
assemblies,  when  you  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  they  are 
contrary  to  religion  ? 

A,  I  did  not  know  that;  I  am  ignorant  of  it  at  present, 
because  I  never  saw  or  heard  anything  there  which  was  con- 
trary to  religion. 

Q.  How  can  you  say  that,  when  you  know  that  freemasons 
profess  indifference  in  matters  of  religion,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  article  of  faith,  which  teaches  us  that  no  man  can  be 
saved  who  does  not  profess  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and 
Roman  religion? 

A,  The  freemasons  do  not  profess  that  indifference.  But 
it  is  indiffere?it  if  the  person  received  into  the  order  be  a 
Catholic  or  not. 

Q.  Then  the  freemasons  are  an  anii-religiGUs  body  ? 

A,  That  cannot  be,  for  the  object  of  the  institution  is  not 
to  combat  or  deny  the  necessity  or  utility  of  any  religion,  but 
for  the  exercise  of  charity  towards  the  unfortunate  of  any 
sect,  particularly  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  society. 

Q.  One  proof  that  indiffei^ence  is  the  religious  character  of 
freemasons  is,  that  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  Holy  Trinity, 
since  they  only  confess  one  God,  whom  they  call  the  Great 
Architect  of  the  I'niverse,  which  agrees  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  heretical  philosophers,  who  say  that  there  is  no  true  reli- 
gion but  nutural  religion,  in  which  the  existence  of  God  the 
Creator  only  is  allowed,  and  the  rest  considered  as  a  human 
invention.  And  as  M.  Tournon  has  professed  himself  to  be 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  he  is  required  by  the  respect  he 
owes  to  our  Saviour  Jesus  Clirist,  true  God  and  man,  and  to 
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his  blessed  mothery  the  Virgin  Mary,  our  Lady,  to  declare 
the  truth  according  to  his  oath ;  because  in  that  case,  he  will 
acquit  his  conscience^  and  it  will  be  allowable  to  treat  him 
with  that  mercy  and  compassion  which  the  holy  office  always 
shewed  towards  sinners  who  confess  :  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
he  conceals  anything,  he  will  be  punished  with  all  the  seve- 
rity of  justice,  according  to  the  holy  canons  and  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom? 

A.  The  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  neither  main- 
tained nor  combated  in  the  masonic  lodges :  neither  is  the 
religious  system  of  the  natural  philosophers  approved  or  re- 
jected ;  God  is  designated  as  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Uni- 
verse, according  to  the  allegories  of  the  freemasons  which 
relate  to  architecture.  In  order  to  fulfil  my  promise  of  speak- 
ing truth,  I  must  repeat,  that  in  the  masonic  lodges  nothing 
takes  place  which  concerns  any  religious  system,  and  that  the 
subjects  treated  of  are  foreign  to  religion,  under  the  alle- 
gories of  architectural  works. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  as  a  Catholic,  that  it  is  asin  of  superstition 
to  mingle  holy  and  religious  things  with  profane  things  ? 

A.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  particular 
things  which  are  prohibited  as  contrary  to  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  but  I  have  believed  till  now,  that  those 
who  confound  the  one  with  the  other,  either  by  mistake,  or 
a  vain  belief,  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  superstition. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  in  the  ceremonies  which  accompany  the 
reception  of  a  mason,  the  crucified  image  of  our  Saviour, 
the  corpse  of  a  man  and  a  skull,  and  other  objects  of  a  pro- 
fane nature,  are  made  use  of? 

A.  The  general  statutes  of  freemasonry  do  not  ordain  these 
things ;  if  they  are  made  use  of,  it  must  have  arisen  from  a 
particular  custom,  or  from  the  arbitrary  regulations  of  the 
members  of  the  body,  who  are  commissioned  to  prepare  for 
the  reception  of  candidates ;  for  each  lodge  has  particular 
customs  and  ceremonies. 
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Q,  That  is  not  the  question ;  say  if  it  is  true  that  these 
ceremonies  are  observed  in  masonic  lodges? 

A.  Yes,  or  no,  according  to  the  regulations  of  those  who 
are  charjied  witli  the  ceremonies  of  the  initiation. 

Q.  Were  they  observed  when  you  were  initiated  ? 

A,  No. 

Q.  What  oath  is  it  necessary  to  take  on  being  received  a 
freemason  i 

A,  We  sv/ear  to  observe  secrecy. 

Q.  On  what  ? 

A.  On  tilings  which  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  publish. 

Q.  Is  this  oath  accompanied  by  execrations  ? 

A.   Yes. 

Q.  What  are  they  ? 

A.  We  consent  to  sufier  all  the  evils  which  can  afflict  the 
body  and  soul  if  we  violate  the  oath. 

Q,  Of  what  importance  is  this  oath,  since  it  is  beliered 
that  such  formidable  execrations  may  be  used  without  in- 
decency r 

A.  That  of  good  order  in  the  society. 

Q.  What  passes  in  these  lodges  which  it  might  be  incon- 
venient to  publish  ? 

A,  Nothing,  if  it  is  looked  upon  without  prejudice;  but 
as  people  are  generally  mistaken  in  this  matter,  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid  giving  cause  for  malicious  interpretations;  and  this 
would  take  place  if  what  passes  when  the  brothers  assemble 
was  made  public. 

Q.  Of  what  use  is  the  crucifix,  if  the  reception  of  a  free- 
mason is  not  considered  as  a  religious  act .' 

A.  It  is  presented  to  penetrate  the  soul  with  the  most 
profound  respect  at  the  moment  that  the  novice  takes  the 
oath.  It  is  not  used  in  every  lodge,  and  only  when  particular 
grades  are  conferred. 

Q.   Why  is  the  skull  used? 

A,  That   the   idea  of  death    may   inspire    a  horror    of 
perjury. 


Q.  Of  what  use  is  the  corpse  f 

A.  To  complete  the  allegory  of  Hiram,  architect  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  who,  it  ii  said,  was  assassinated  by 
traitors,  and  to  i  induce  a  greater  detestation  of  assassination 
and  other  ofiehces  against  our  neighbours,  to  whom  we 
ought  to  be  as  benevolent  brothers. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  festival  of  St.  John  is  celebrated  in 
the  lodges,  and  that  the  masons  have  chosen  him  for  their 
patron  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  worship  is  rendered  him  in  celebrating  his 
festival  ? 

A.  None;  that  it  may  not  be  mingled  with  pro&ne  things. 
This  celebration  is  confined  to  a  fraternal  repast,  after  which 
a  discourse  is  read,  exhorting  the  guests  to  beneficence  to^ 
wards  their  fellow-creatures,  in  honour  of  God,  the  ^eat 
architect,  creator,  and  preserver  of  the  universe. 

Q«  Is  it  true  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  honoured 
in  the  lodges  1 

A.  No. 

Q,  Is  it  true  that  their  imaged  or  symbols  are  exposed  t 

A*   X  es. 

Q.  Why  are  they  so  ? 

A,  In  order  to  elucidate  the  allegories  of  the  great,  con- 
tinual, and  true  light  which  the  lodges  receive  from  the 
great  Architect  of  the  world,  and  these  representations  be- 
long to  the  brothers,  and  engage  tliem  to  be  charitable. 

Q.  M.  Tournon  will  observe  that  all  the  explanations  he 
has  given  of  the  fiicts  and  ceremonies  which  take  place  in 
the  lodges,  are  false  and  different  from  those  which  he  volun- 
tarily communicated  to  other  persons  worthy  of  belief;  he 
is  therefore  again  invited,  by  the  respect  he  owes  to  God 
and  the  Holy  Virgin,  to  declare  and  confess  the  heresies  of 
indifferentism,  the  errors  of  superstition^  whic^  mingle  holy 
and  profieine  things,  and  the  errors  of  idolatry^  which  led 

SMS 
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him  to  worship  the  stars  :  this  confession  is  necessary  for  the 
acquittal  of  his  conscience  and  the  o;ood  of  his  soul  ;  because 
if  he  confesses  with  sorrow  for  having  committed  these 
crimes,  detesting  them  and  humbly  soliciting  pardon  (before 
the  fiscal  accuses  him  of  these  heinous  sins),  the  holy  tri- 
bunal will  be  permitted  to  exercise  towards  him  that  com- 
passion and  mercy  which  it  always  displays  to  repentant 
sinners;  and  because  if  he  is  judicially  accused,  he  must  be 
treated  with  all  the  severitv  prescribed  against  heretics  by 
the  holy  canons,  apostolical  bulls,  and  the  laws  of  the 
kinjxdom. 

A.  I  have  declared  the  truth,  and  if  any  witnesses  have 
deposed  to  the  contrary,  they  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
my  words ;  for  I  have  nover  spoken  on  this  subject  to  any 
but  the  workmen  in  my  manufactory,  and  then  only  in  the 
same  sense  conveyed  by  my  replies. 

Q.  Not  content  with  being  a  freemason,  you  have  per- 
suaded other  persons  to  be  received  into  the  order,  and  to 
embrace  the  heretical  superstitions  and  pagan  errors  into 
which  vou  have  fallen. 

A.  It  is  true  that  I  have  requested  these  persons  to  be- 
come freemasons,  because  I  thought  it  would  be  useful  to 
them  if  they  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  where  they 
might  meet  brothers  of  their  order,  who  could  assist  them  in 
any  difficulty ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  I  engaged  them  to 
adopt  any  errors  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith,  since  no 
such  errors  are  to  be  found  in  freemasonry,  which  does  not 
concern  anv  points  of  doctrine. 

Q.  It  has  been  already  proved  that  these  errors  are  not 
chimerical ;  therefore  let  M.  Tournon  consider  that  lie  has 
been  a  dogmatizing  heretic,  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  acknowledge  it  with  humility,  and  ask  pardon  and 
absolution  for  the  censures  which  he  has  incurred  ;  since,  if 
he  persists  in  his  obstinacy,  he  will  destroy  both  his  body 
and  soul ;  and  as  this  is  the  first  audience  of  monitioiiy  he  is 
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advised  to  reflect  on  his  condition,'  and  prepare  fdr  the  two 
other  audiences  which  are  granted  by  the  compassion  and 
mercy  which  the  holy  tribunal  always  feels  for  the  accused. 

M.  Tournon  was  taken  back  to  the  prison;  he  persisted 
in  giving  the  same  answers  in  the  first  and  second  audiences. 
The  fiscal  presented  his  act  of  accusation,  which,  according 
to  custom,  was  divided  into  the  articles  similar  to  the 
charges  of  the  witnesses.  The  accused  confessed  tlie  facts, 
but  explained  them  as  he  had  done  before.  He  was  desired 
to  choose  an  advocate,  but  he  declined  this,  alleging  that  the 
Spanish  lawyers  were  not  acquainted  with  the  masonic 
lodges,  and  were  as  much  prejudiced  against  them  as  the  pub 
lie.  He  therefore  thought  it  better  for  him  to  acknowledge 
that  he  was  wrong,  and  might  have  been  deceived  from  being 
ignorant  of  particular  doctrines;  he  demanded  absolution^ 
and  offered  to  perform  any  penance  imposed  on  him,  adding, 
that  he  hoped  the  punishment  would  be  moderate,  on 
account  of  the  good  faith  which  he  had  shewn,  and  which 
he  had  always  preserved,  seeing  nothing  but  beneficence 
practised  and  recommended  in  the  masonic  lodges,  without 
denying  or  combating  any  article  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  fiscal  consented  to  this  arrangement,  and  M.  Tournon 
was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  for  one  year,  after  which 
he  was  to  be  conducted  under  an  escort  to  the  frontiers  of 
France ;  he  was  banished  from  Spain  for  ever,  unless  hm 
obtained  permission  to  return  from  the  king  or  the  holy 
office.  During  the  first  month  of  his  imprisonment,  he  was 
directed  to  perform  spiritual  exercises,  and  a  general  con 
fession  ;  to  spend  half  an  hour  every  morning  in  reading  the 
meditations  on  the  book  of  spiritual  exercises  of  St.  Igna- 
tins  de  Loyola,  and  half  an  hour  in  the  evening  in  reading 
the  considerations  of  Father  John  Eusebius  Nieremberg,  in 
his  work  on  the  difference  between  temporal  and  eternal;  to 
recite  every  day  part  of  the  Rosary  of  Our  Lady,  and  often 
to  repeat  the  acts  of  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  contrition ;  to 
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learn  by  heart  the  catechism  of  Father  Astete,  and  to  pre- 
pare himself  to  receive  absolution,  at  Christmas,  Eiaster,  and 
Pentecost. 

A  private  mtfo-da-fr  was  celebrated  in  the  hall  of  the 
tribunal,  in  which  M.  Tournon  appeared  without  the  san- 
benitn,  and  sii^ned  his  abjuration,  with  a  promise  never  again 
to  attend  the  assemblies  of  the  freemasons. 

M.  Tournon  went  to  France,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  returned  to  Spain. 

The  society  of  freemasons  has  occupied  the  learned  men, 
since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  and  the  number 
of  fables  which  have  been  published  concerning  it  have  con- 
fused the  subject,  and  done  much  injury  to  it.     The  myste- 
rious initialioiis  of  this  order  first  betxan  to  attract  observa- 
tion  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  who  perished 
on  the  scat^bld  in  164!^.     The  enemies  of  Cromwell  and  the 
republican   system   then    established    the  dignity    of  grand 
master  of  the  English  lodges,   to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
freemasons  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy.  William 
III.  was  a  freemason,  and  though  the  dynasty  was  changed 
by  the  accession  of  George  I.,    it  does  not  appear  that  free- 
masonry was  suspected  in  England.     It  was  introduced  into 
France  in  1723,   and  Ramsay,   a   Scotchman,  established  a 
lodge  in  London  in   1728,  giving  out  that  the   society  had 
been  founded  in    1099,  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,   Kinir  of^ 
Jerusalem  ;  preserved  by  the  Knights  Templars,  and  brought 
to  Edinburgh,  where   it  was    established  by    King   Robert 
Bruce  in  1314.      In   1729  the  order  was  introduced  into  Ire- 
land.    Ilolhmd  received  it  in  1731,  and  the  first  lodges  were 
opened  in  Russia  in  the  same  year  :  it  appeared  in  Boston  in 
America  in  1733,   and   in  several   other  towns  of  the  New 
World,  subject  to  England.     It  was  also  established  in  Italy 
in   that  year,  and  two  years  after  freemasons  were    found 
at  Lisbon. 

I  believe  the  first  severe  measure  against  the  freemasons  in 
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Europe)  was  that  which  was  decreed  on  the  1 4th  of  December » 
1732,  by  the  Qhamber  of  Polioe  of  the  Chatelet  at  Paris ;  it 
prohibited  freemasons  from  assembllngt  and  oondeHuied 
M.  Chapelot  to  a  penalty  of  six  thousand  livres,  for  having 
anflered  them  to  assemble  in  his  house.  Louis  XY.  com- 
Bianded  that  those  peers  of  France,  and  other  gentlemen  who 
had  the  privilege  of  the  entry  ^  should  be  deprived  of  that 
honpur,  if  they  were  members  of  a  masonic  lodge.  The 
grand-master  of  the  Parisian  lodges,  being  obliged  to 
quit  France,  convoked  an  assembly  of  freemasons  to 
appoint  his  successor.  Louis  XV.,  on  being  informed  of 
it,  declared  that  if  a  Frenchman  was  elected,  he  would  send 
him  to  the  Bastile.  However,  the  Duke  d'Antin  was  chosen, 
and  after  his  death,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Conti,  sue* 
ceeded  him.  Louis  de  Bourbon,  duke  de  Ghartres,  another 
prinee  of  the  blood,  became  grand-master. 

la  1737,  the  Dutch  prohibited  the  assemblies  of  freemasons 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  without  charging  them  with  any 
crimes ;  the  members  of  a  lodge  assemUed,  they  were  arrested 
and  prosecuted,  but  they  defended  themselves  with  so  much 
Miergy,  that  they  were  acquitted,  and  the  prohibition  ra« 
Toked. 

The  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  also  prohibited  the 
order  in  his  states,  and  arrested  several  members  at  Manheim, 
in  consequence  of  their  disobedience. 

John  Gaston,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  published  a  de-» 
oree  of  proscripticm  against  the  lodges  in  the  same  year.  This 
prince  died  soon  after^  and  the  masons  again  assembled:  they 
were  denounced  to  Pope  Clement  XIL  This  pontiff  sent  an 
inquisitor  to  Florence,  who  imprisoned  several  members  of 
the  society,  but  Francis  of  Lomune,  when  he  became  Grand 
Duke,  set  them  at  liberty.  He  declared  himself  the  pro- 
tector of  the  institution,  and  founded  several  lodgee  in 
Florence,  and  other  towns  in  his  states. 

If  I  was  a  member  of  the  socie^,  I  would  do  all  in  my 
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power  to  abolish  tliose  things  which  gave  the  inquisitors,  and 
other  ecclesiastics  occasion  to  say,  that  sacred  and  profane 
things  are  mingled  in  the  masonic  ceremonies;  particularly  the 
following,  which  have  already  appeared  in  printed  works. 

In  the  sixth  grade,  or  rank,  which  is  that  of  particular 
secretary^  (secretaire  intime,)  tlie  history  of  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  is  taken  from  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
Kings  for  the  masonic  allegories  ;  and  Jehovah,  the  Inefiable 
name  of  God,  for  the  sacred  word  of  freemasonry  ;  this 
custom  is  likewise  observed  with  some  slight  differences  in 
several  other  grades. 

In  the  eighteenth,  called  the  Ro'iicrusia?i  of  Haradom  o( 
Kilwiniug,  is  a  representation  of  columns  with  inscriptions  ; 
the  highest  is  as  follows  :  Ifi  the  name  of  the  Holy  a?id  indi- 
visible Trinity:  lower  down,  May  our  salvatio7i  be  eternal 
in  God ;  still  lower,  JVe  have  the  happiness  of  being  in  the 
pacific  unity  of  the  sacred  niimbers.  The  history  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  first,  and  the  nineteenth  of  the  second  book  of 
Esdras  is  made  use  of ;  the  word  of  order  bet^veen  two  free- 
masons of  the  same  rank  is  INRI,  which  some  persons 
have  supposed  to  be  Jesus  Nazarenus,  Rex  Judccorum:  the 
word  pas^e  is  added,  which  means  Emmanuel,  or  God  is 
icith  us. 

The  rank  of  Rosicruslaci,  in  the  Scotch  lodges,  is  the  per- 
fection of  the  order  ;  the  meaning  is  developed  in  fifteen  sec- 
tions. In  tlie  fifth,  the  allegories  are  the  mounts  of  salvation, 
mounts  Moriah  and  Calvary^  the  first  for  the  sacrifices  of 
Abraham,  David,  and  Solomon,  the  second  for  that  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth :  other  allegories  relate  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
designated  as  t\\Q  Majesty  of  God  wVich.  descended  on  the 
tabernacle,  and  on  the  temple  at  the  moment  of  its  dedication. 
In  the  twelfth  section  a  holy  mountain  is  seen,  on  which  is 
a  large  church  in  the  form  of  a  cross  from  east  to  west,  in  the 
neighbonrliood  of  a  city,  whlcli  is  the  image  of  the  celestial 
Jervsalcm;  in  the  thirteenth,   three  great  lights,  symbols  of 
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the  natural  law^  the  laws  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ ,  and 
the  cabinet  of  wisdom  I  designated  as  the  stable  for  oxen^  in 
which  is  a  faithful  chevalier  and  his  holy  wife,  and  the  sacred 
names  of  Josephy  Mary^  and  Jesus ;  the  fourteenth  is  an 
allusion  to  the  descent  of  our  Saviour  into  the  Limbos  after 
his  death,  his  resurrection  and  ascension ;  lastly,  the  fifteenth 
has  the  words  consummaium  est^  which  Jesus  pronounced  on 
the  cross. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  grade  of  the  grand  commander  of 
the  templey  a  cross  is  made  on  the  forehead  of  the  brother 
with  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand;  the  sacred  word  INRI; 
the  scarf  has  four  crosses,  the  disc  a  triangle  of  gold,  with  the 
Hebrew  characters  of  the  ineffable  name,  Jehovah. 

The  seal  of  the  order  has  between  the  devices  of  the  shield 
of  arms  a  cross,  the  arch  of  alliance,  a  lighted  .candle  in  a 
candlestick  on  each  side,  aud  above  the  inscription,  Gloiy  to 
God.  (Laus  Deo). 

All  these  things,  and  many  others  which  allude  to  the 
sacred  history  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  built  by  Solomon, 
re-established  by  Esdras,  restored  by  the  Christians,  and 
defended  by  the  knights  templars,  present  a  mixture  liable 
to  an  interpretation  similar  to  that  in  the  information  of  the 
witnesses  at  Florence,  which  was  the  first  apostolical  con- 
demnation ;  it  was  renewed  under  Pius  VII.,  in  an  edict  of 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  in  181 4. 

There  was  not  less  inconvenience  in  the  ezecratory  oath  of 
the  famous  masonic  secret,  for  which  no  adequate  object  has 
been  discovered,  unless  it  was  one  which  no  longer  exists. 

John  Mark  Larmenio  (who  secretly  succeeded  the  grand- 
master of  the  Templars,  the  unfortunate  James  de  Molay, 
who  requested  him  to  accept  the  dignity)  invented,  in  con- 
cert with  some  knights  who  had  escaped  the  proscription, 
different  signs  of  words  and  actions,  in  order  to  recognise 
and  receive  knights  into  the  order  secretly,  and  by  means  of 
a  novitiate,  during  which  they  were  to  be  kept  in  ignorance 
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of  the  object  of  the  association  (which  was  to  preserve  the 
order,  to  re-establish  it  in  its  former  glory,  and  to  revenge 
the  deaths  of  the  grand-master,  and  the  knights  who  perished 
with  him) ;  when  the  qualities  of  the  new  member  were  per- 
fectly well  known,  the  grand  secret  was  to  be  confided  to 
him,  after  a  most  formidable  oath. 

The  secret  signs  were  intended  as  a  precaution  against 
admitting  into  the  order  those  Templars  who  had  formed  a 
schism  during  the  persecution  ;  they  retired  into  Scotland, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  John  Larmenio  as  grand-master, 
and  pretended  that  they  had  re-established  the  order;  this 
pretension  was  refuted  by  a  chapter  of  legitimate  knights  : 
after  this  the  new  chief  issued  his  diploma  in  1324,  and  his 
successors  have  followed  his  example,  on  attaining  the  dignity 
of  secret  grand-master  of  the  order  of  Templars  in  France. 
The  list  of  grand-masters  until  the  year  1770  has  been  pub- 
lished. Pliilip  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Orleans,  was  appointed 
in  170;3,  Louis  Augustus  de  Bourbon,  duke  de  Maine,  in 
1724,  Louis  Henrvde  Bourbon  Conde,  in  1737,  Louis  Francis 
de  Bourbon  Conti,  in  1745,  Louis  Henry  Timoleon  de  Coss6 
Brissac,  in  1770,  and  Bernard  Raymond  Fabre,  in  1814. 

The  Knights  Templars  who  retired  to  Scotland,  founded  an 
establishment  in  1 3 1 4,  under  the  protection  of  Robert  Bruce ; 
their  objects  and  their  measures  were  the  same,  and  they 
were  concealed  under  the  title  of  architects;  this  was  the 
origin  of  frermasonry.  They  soon,  however,  forgot  the  most 
criminal  part  of  the  execratory  oath  :  since  the  deaths  of 
Clement  V.  and  Philip  the  Fair,  the  persecutors  of  the 
knights,  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  revenging  the  execu- 
tions of  James  de  Molay  and  his  companions,  and  had  no 
other  object  but  the  re-establishment  of  the  order;  this  in- 
tention shared  tlie  fate  of  the  first,  after  the  deaths  of  the 
authors  of  it,  and  their  first  disciples.  From  these  facts  it 
appears,  that  the  execratory  oath  is  without  a  motive  or 
object  in  modern  masonic  lodges. 


"^ 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

OP    THE    INaUISITION    VNDER    CHARLES    III. 

Charles  III.  succeeded  his  bralher  Ferdinand  on  the  lOth 
of  August,  1759.  and  died  on  the  17th  November,  1788. 
The  inquisitors-general  during  this  reign  were  Don  Manuri 
Quintano  Bonifez,  archbishop  of  Pharsala;  Don  Philip 
Bertran,  bishop  of  Salamanca,  and  Don  Augustin  Rubin  de 
Cevallos,  bishop  of  Jaen.  The  characters  of  these  persons 
were  humane,  compassionate,  and  inclined  to  benevolence; 
qualities  which  caused  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  number 
of  public  autos-da-ff.  If  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  is  compared 
with  that  of  Philip  V.  his  father,  they  appear  as  if  they  had 
been  separated  by  a  period  of  several  centuries.  The  pro] 
gress  of  knowledge  was  very  rapid  under  this  prince;  even 
the  provincial  inquisitors,  though  the  laws  of  the  Inquisition 
had  not  been  altered,  adopted  principles  of -moderation, 
which  were  unknown  under  the  Austrian  princes.  It  is  true, 
that  from  time  to  time  great  severity  was  shewn  towards  un- 
important offences,  but  among  the  trials  of  this  reigti,  I  have 
seen  several  which  were  suspended,  though  the  proofs  wers 
much  more  conclusive  than  many  which  were  sufficient  to 
condemn  the  criminal  Uy  relasation,  under  Philip  II. 

Yet,  though  the  system  was  comparatively  moderate,  the 
number  of  trials  was  still  immense,  because  all  the  denuncia- 
tions were  received.  The  witnesses  of  the  preparatory  instruc* 
tion  were  examined  immediately,  in  order  to  discover  some 
charge,  which  the  prejudices  of  the  age  rendered  serious.  If 
out  of  an  hundred  trials  which  were  begun  ten  had  been 
concluded,  the  number  of  persons  subjected  to  penances 
would  have  been  greater,  than  under  Ferdinand  V. ;  but  the 
tribunal  was  no  longer  the  same.  Almost  all  the  trials  were 
suspended  before  the  decree  of  arrest  was  issued.    The  dor 
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iionnccd  \vas  sometimes  induced  to  rejxiir  to  the  tribunal  on 
the  pretext  of  business,  and  then  informed  of  the  charges 
a<^ainst  Iiim ;  lie  replied  to  them,  and  returned  home,  after 
liaving  promised  to  return  a  second  time  when  summoned 
Sometimes  tlie  proceedin<2;s  were  abridged,  and  the  criminal 
was  only  condemned  to  a  private  penance,  which  might  be 
performed  without  the  kiiowledge  of  any  person  but  the 
commissary  of  the  tribunal. 

Several  trials  whicli  were  commenced  against  persons  of 
rank,  were  not  proceeded  in  after  the  preliminary  instruc- 
tion; such  were  those  of  the  Marcpiis  de  Roda,  minister  se- 
cretary of  state,  of  grace  and  justice ;  of  the  Count  d'Aranda, 
president  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  captain-general  of 
New  Castile,  who  was  afterwards  ambassador  to  Paris,  and 
lastly,  prime-minister;  of  the  Count  do  Florida  Blanca,  then 
fiscal  of  the  Council  of  Castile  for  civil  aflairs,  afterwards 
successor  to  the  Marquis  de  Roda,  and  prime-minister;  of 
the  Count  de  Campomanes,  fiscal  for  criminal  affairs,  and  af- 
terwards governor  of  the  same  council ;  of  those  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Burgos  and  Saragossa,  and  of  the  Bishops  of 
Tarazona,  Albarracin,  and  Orihuela,  who  liad  composed  the 
council  extraordinary,  in  1767,  for  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Je- 
suits. The  trials  of  all  these  distinguished  men  had  the  same 
origin. 

The  Bishop  of  Cuen9a,  Don  Isidore  de  Carbajal  y  Lan- 
caster, highly  respectable  from  his  family,  which  was  that  of 
the  Dukes  of  Abrantes,  and  from  his  dignity,  liis  irreproach- 
able conduct,  and  his  charity  to  the  poor,  was  less  acquainted 
with  the  true  principles  of  the  canonic  law  than  zealous  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  privileges.  Influenced 
by  this  motive,  he  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  represent  to  the 
king,  that  the  Church  was  persecuted  hi  its  rights,  properti/y 
and  ministers^  and  drew  a  picture  of  the  reign  of  Charles  III., 
which  would  have  been  more  applicable  to  that  of  the  Em- 
])eror  Julian.     The  king  conmiissioned  the  Council  of  Castile 
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to  examine  if  the  complaint  was  jast,  and  to  propose  mea- 
sures  to  repair  the  injury>.if  any  had  taken  place.  The  two 
fiscals  of  the  council  both  made  learned  replies,  in  which  the 
ignorance  of  the  bishop,  and  the  consequences  of  his  imprudent 
zeal,  were  exposed.  These  answers,  and  the  other  papers 
belonging  to  the  proceedings,  were  printed  by  the  king's 
order,  and  .though  they  were  generally  approved,  some 
priests  and  monks,  who  regretted  the  inordinate  power  once 
possessed  by  the  Church,  denounced  several  propositions 
contained  in  them,  as  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  or  defended  by 
other  parties  inimical  to  the  Roman  Church. 

The  two  archbishops,  and  the  three  bishops,  already  men* 
tioned,  who  had  voted  for  the  requisition  addressed  to  the 
Pope. for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  were  also  denounced, 
as  suspected  of  professing  the  impious  doctrines  of  philoso* 
phism,  which,  it  was  said,  they  had  only  adopted  to  please 
the  court.  They  were  commissioned  to  take  cognizance  of 
several  affairs  relating  to  the  Jesuits,  and  only  accidentally 
spoke  of  the  Inquisition,  and  expressed  opinions  contrary  to 
its  system.  The  inquisitors  were  all  creatures  of  the  Jesuits, 
without  even  the  exception  of  the  inquisitor-general :  it  is 
not  therefore  surprising  that  they  received  so  many  denuncia« 
tions.  The  exclusive  right  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Rome 
to  try  bishops,-  never  prevented  the  inquisitors  from  secretly 
examining  witnesses  against  them,  because  it  gave  them  a 
pretence  to  write  to  the  Pope,  and  request  permission  to 
carry  on  the  proceedings ;  and  though  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  holy  see  to  transfer  the  trials  of  bishops  to  Rome,  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Spain  always  put  forward  its  fiscal,  in 
order  to  justify  its  conduct  in  prosecuting  bishops:  this  was 
the  case  in  the  affair  of  Carranza. 

The  denunciations  had  not  the  effect  expected  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  prelates,  because  no  singular  and  independent 
proposition,  opposed  to  true  doctrine,  was  proved  to  have 
been  advanced.    In  a  less  enlightened  age,  these  prelates 
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would  have  becMi  exposed  to  great  mortification  from  this 
attack ;  but  at  this  time  tlio  Inquisition  found  it  dangerous 
to  be  too  severe,  because  tlie  court  had  adopted  the  system 
of  vigorously  opposing  all  the  ancient  doctrines  which  fa- 
voured the  pretentions  of  the  ecclesiastics  at  the  expense  of 
the  royal  prerogatives;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  publica-  ' 
tion  of  some  conclusions  on  the  canonical  law,  which  were 
entirely  favourable  to  the  Pope  and  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, a  royal  censor  was  appointed  for  each  university, 
Avithout  whose  approbation  no  conclusion  could  be  published 
or  maintained. 

The  perseverance  of  the  government  in  the  new  system 
prevented  the  inquisitors  from  venturing  to  sentence  the  pre- 
lates of  the  extraordinary  council ;  they  ho\vever  thought 
proper  to  endeavour  to  avert  the  storm,  and  applied  to  Don 
Frav  Joachim  de  Eleta,  the  kinsj's  confessor.  This  man  was 
an  ignorant  Recollet,  and  known  for  his  blind  attachment  to 
the  Court  of  Rome.  The  prelates  declared  that  they  con- 
demned several  propositions  advanced  by  the  two  fiscals  in 
their  work  calledyl/i  Impartial  Judgment  of  the  Mo?iito?y 
of  7^{/;7/zr7,  which  was  written  by  tlie  king's  order,  because 
they  thought  they  tended  to  the  infringement  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  church.  After  this  declaration,  the  prelates  used 
every  means  to  make  the  confessor  persuade  Charles  III., 
that  the  printed  copies  ouglit  not  to  be  published,  and  that 
the  work  should  be  reprinted,  after  the  suppression  of  seve- 
ral propositions.  The  inquisitor-general  and  the  Supreme 
Council  being  informed  of  this  circumstance,  the  affair  took 
another  turn,  and  the  faction  of  the  Jesuits  became  more  calm. 

These  events  exposed  to  great  danger  a  person  who  had 
entered  into  them  without  being  aware  of  it.  M.Clement, 
a  French  priest  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  of  Auxerre,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Versailles,  arrived  at  Madrid  in  1768^ 
at  the  time  when  the  event  above-mentioned  occHipied  every 
mind.     He  held  several  conversations  on  this  subject  with 
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the  Marquis  de  Roda,  the  fiscals  of  the  council,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Tarazona  and  Albarracin*.  The  seal  of  this 
theologian  for  the  purity  of  doctrine  on  all  points  of  disci- 
pline induced  him  to  say,  that  the  good  dispositions  of  the 
Court  of  Madrid  ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  pro- 
posed three  measures.  The  first  was  to  place  the  Inquimtion 
under  each  bishop,  who  should  be  the  chief,  with  a  deUbera- 
tive  vote,  with  the  addition  of  two  inquisitors  with  a  consul- 
tive  vote;  the  second,  to  oblige  the  monks  and  nuns  to  ac* 
knowledge  the  bishop  as  their  chief,  and  to  obey  him  as  such 
after  renouncing  all  the  privileges  contrary  to  this  arrange- 
ment; the  third  to  abolish  the  distinct  schools  of  theology, 
under  the  titles  of  Thomists,  Seotist,  Suarists,  or  others,  and 
to  have  only  one  system  of  theology  for  the  schools  and 
universities,  founded  on  the  principles  of  St.  Augustin  and 
St.  Thomas. 

It  is  sufficient  to  be  acquainted  with  Spain,  and  the  state 
of  the  monks  at  that  period^  to  foresee  the  persecution  which 
the  author  of  such  a  plan  would  incur.  The  confessor  of 
the  king  and  the  inquisitor-general  were  informed  of  it,  by 
their  political  spies,  and  several  monks  denounced  M.  Cle- 
ment to  the  holy  office,  as  a  Lutheran,  a  Calvinistic  hereUc, 
and  an  enemy  of  the  regular  orders. 

M.  Clement  suspected  the  existence  of  this  intrigue,  from 
some  expressions  made  use  of  by  a  Dominican,  with  whom  he 
was  intimate.  The  inquisitors,  who  saw  that  M.  Clement 
was  received  at  court,  did  not  dare  to  arrest  him,  but  they 
requested  their  chief  to  oblige  him  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
The  treasurer  of  Auxerre  imparted  his  fears  to  the  Count 
d* Aranda,  and  the  Marquis  de  Roda ;  who  being,  from  his 
connexion  at  court,  acquainted  with  all  that  had  passed*  ad- 
vised him  to  depart,  but  without  informing  him  of  what 
it  was  useless  for  him  to  know*     M.  Clement  followed 


*  A  work,  by  M.  Clement,  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  1802,  called  A  Jour* 
nal  of  CiHrespondenees  and  Journeys  for  the  Pence  of  the  Church. 
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advice,  and  lliough  lie  had  intended  to  go  to  Portugal,  he 
returned  immediately  to  France,  to  avoid  the  Sbirri  of  the 
holy  office,  who  might  have  arrested  him  on  his  return  from 
Lisbon,  if  the  system  of  the  court  was  changed.  In  facta 
great  number  of  cliarges  were  brought  against  him  after  his 
departure,  but  they  were  not  made  public,  and  he  wrote  his 
travels  without  knowing  anything  of  the  plots  against  him. 

All  that  ])assed  on  the  occasion  of  the  apostolical  prohibition 
of  the  catechism  of  Mesengui  was  made  public  :  Charles  III. 
had  ordered  that  it  should  be  made  use  of  in  the  religrious  in- 
structioii  of  Ciiarles  I V. ;  and  the  inquisitor-general  was  openly 
and  justly  blamed,  for  having  published  the  brief  of  prohibi- 
tion, without  waiting  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  king.  This 
proceeding  was  the  cause  of  the  exile  of  the  inquisitor- 
general.  His  disgrace  might  have  rendered  him  more  pru- 
dent, but  in  his  reply  to  the  king,  in  17G9,  concerning  some 
measures  taken  by  the  extraordinary  council  of  five  prelates, 
he  advanced  as  certain,  several  })ropositions  concerning  the 
Inquisition,  which  might  have  been  proved  to  be  false,  if 
the  Marquis  de  Roda  had  consulted  the  registers  of  the 
Supreme  Council.  He  said  that  the  Inquisition  had  met 
with  nothing  but  opposition  from  the  beginning  ;  that  it 
was  conspired  at>;ainst  in  the  most  cruel  manner  ;  that  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  were  made  public,  except  the 
trials  for  herosv,  but  that  even  those  were  alwavs  submitted 
to  his  Majesty  ;  and  that  the  charge  against  it  of  acting  with 
eniire  indcpendmcf*  was  not  just,  he  concluded  with  saying, 
that  his  Majesty  might  appoint  an  ecclesiastic  as  his  secretary 
to  attend  the  council,  and  inform  him  of  all  that  passed. 

It  is  impo^sible  to  find  a  reason  for  the  necessity  here  im- 
posed upon  the  king  to  have  ii  priest  for  his  secretary,  since 
the  inquisitors  enq^loyed  seculars  in  their  offices,  who  were 
permitted  to  see  the  trial,  though  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of 
secrecv,  and  two  members  of  the  Council  of  Castile  also 
attend  the  Supreme  Council.     Yet  neitlier  an  ecclesiastic  nor 
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a  layman  could  prevent  fraud :  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  because  in  case  of  any 
intrigues,  for  example,  in  a  conflict  for  jurisdiction,  the 
counsellors  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  inquisitor-general, 
and  their  chief  sealed  their  papers  with  his  private  seal. 

The  most  decisive  proof  of  the  entire  independence  of  the 
Inquisition,  exists  in  two  laws  of  Charles  III.,  concerning 
bigamy  and  the  prohibition  of  books ;  they  were  insufficient 
to  restrain  the  inquisitors  within  their  jurisdiction. 

Yet  though  these  abuses  and  many  others  were  still  con- 
tinued, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  inquisitors  of  the 
reigns  of  Charles  III.  and  hb  successors  were  men  possessed 
of  extreme  prudence  and  singular  moderation  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  time  of  Philip  V.  and  the  preceding  reigns. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  very  small  number  of  autos-da^fS 
celebrated   under   the   two  kings,  a  period  of  twenty-nine 
years;  only  ten  persons  were  condemned,  four  of  whom  were 
burnt,  and  fifty-six  individuals  subjected  to  penances.     All 
the  other  trials  were  terminated  by  individual  autos-da-fi  ; 
the  condemned  was  taken  into  a  church  to  hear  his  sentence 
read,  when  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Council,  with- 
out waiting  for  other  prisoners  to  form  a  particular  auto-da" 
fi.     Other  trials  were  concluded  by  a  lesser  auto^dorfi  in 
the  audience-hall  of  the  tribunal ;  another  mode,  which  was 
the  least  severe,  was  to  celebrate  the  auto-dor-fi  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  secretaries  of  the  Inquisition  alone ;  no  greater 
indulgence  than  this  could  be  shewn. 

The  individual  aut(Hia'f6  was  decreed  in  two  famous 
trials  of  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  Of  the  first,  that  of 
Olavide,  an  account  has  been  given  in  Chapter  26.  The 
second  was  that  of  Don  Francis  de  Leon  y  Luna,  a  priest 
and  knight  of  the  military  order  of  St.  Jago.  He  was  con- 
demned as  violently  suspected  of  having  fallen  into  the  here- 
sies of  the  lUuminali  and  of  Molinos,  for  having  seduced 
several  women,  for  communicating  several  times  with  the 
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consecrated  wafer  from  superstitious  motives,  and  for  preach- 
iivj;  a  fal>e  and  presumptuous  mysticity  to  several  nuns  and 
other  women  who  were  the  dupes  of  his  error  and  their  own 
weakness.  Leon  was  imprisoned  for  three  years  in  a  con- 
vent ;  he  was  then  banislied  for  seven  vears  from   Madrid, 

m' 

and  forl^iddtMi  to  exercise  the  ministry  of  a  confessor.  The 
council  of  the  orders  requested  the  king  to  deprive  Leon  of 
his  cross  and  knii^hthood,  accordinor  to  the  statutes  which 
ordain  that  measure  towards  all  who  commit  a  crime  which 
incurs  an  infamous  punishment.  But  the  council  ought  to 
have  known  that  the  sujip?ci()?i  of  heresy  was  Jiot  sufficient, 
since  the  tribunal  alwavs  declares,  if  the  condemned  desire  it, 
that  this  sort  of  sentence  does  not  prevent  tliem  from  at- 
tainin<2;  offices  and  dignities. 

At  Sarapfossa  the  Marquis  d'Aviles,  intendant  of  Arragon, 
was  accused  before  the  holy  office  of  having  read  prohibited 
books  ;  but  this  denunciation,  and  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Barcelona  for  Jansenism  at  Madrid,  and  several  others  of  llie 
same  nature,  were  passed  over  without  further  notice. 


CHAPTER  XLIIl. 

OF   THE   SPANISH   IXUTISITION   UNDER   CHARLES  IV. 

Charles  IV.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  17th  November, 
178>^ ;  he  ai)dicated  on  the  19th  March,  1808,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  popular  commotions  at  Aranjuez.  The  inquisitors- 
fcreneral  under  Cliarles  IV.  were  Don  Augustin  Rubin  de 
Cevallos,  Bishoj)  of  Jaen  ;  Don  Manuel  de  A bad-y-la- Sierra, 
Archbishop  of  Seliinbria  ;  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, Don  F'rancis  Lorenzana  ;  and  Don  Ramon  Joseph  de 
Arce,  Archbibhop  of  Burgos. 

The  two  obstacles  which  had  principally  contributed  to 
lede  the  jirogress  of  learning  during  the  three  preceding 
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reigiif »  were  lemoTed  by  the  reform  of  the  she  grand  collies 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuite.  Before  this  revolution,  all 
the  canonical  oflSces  and  magistracies  were  given  to  the  mem- 
bers aod  fellows  of  the  colleges;  while  the  immense  influence 
of  the  Jesnitts  prevented  all  who  were  not  their  disciples, 
or  Jesuits  of  the  ^orUrobef  from  obtaining  any  ofllces  or 
honours.  The  Marquis  de  Roda  was  the  author  of  this  po- 
litic measure*  which  caused  him  to  be  hated  by  the  disciples 
of  St.  Ignatius.  But  this  minister  has  obtained  an  honour- 
able place  in  histoiy,  because  in  granting  to  all  classes  the 
nswards  due  to  merit,  he  excited  a  general  emulation,  which 
increased  the  influence  of  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  the  sci- 
ences. This  has  caused  it  to  be  said  that  th^  restoration  of 
good  Spanish  literature  was  the  work  of  de  Roda,  but  the 
commencement  of  that  change  may  be  more  correctly  dated 
from  the  reign  of  Philip  V. 

During  the  twenty  years  preceding  tb?  acoesrion  of  Charlfs 
IV.  a  multitude  of  distinguished  men  had  arisen*  who  w^uld 
doubtless  have  led  Spain  to  rival  France  in  the  good  taste 
and  perfection  of  literary  works,  if  one  of  the  mpst  terrible 
events  recorded  in  history  had  not  arrested  the  impulse  these 
great  men  had  given.  The  French  revolution  caused  a  great 
number  of  works  to  be  written  on  the  rights  of  mfm,  of  citi- 
zens, and  of  nations ;  tbe  principles  contained  in  them  could 
not  but  alarm  Charles  IV.  and  his  ministers.  The  Spaniards 
read  these  books  with  avidity ;  the  minister  dreaded  the  con- 
tagion of  this  pc^tical  doctrine,  but  in  attwapting  to  anrest 
its  progress,  he  caused  the  human  mind  to  retrograde.  He 
charged  the  inquisitor-general  to  prohibit  and  seise  all  the 
books,  pamphlets,  and  French  newspapers,  relating  to  the  re- 
volution, and  to  recommend  to  his  agents  to  use  the  grtaatest 
vigilance  in  preventing  them  from  being  dandestinely  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom.  Another  measure  employed  by  the 
govemm^it  was  to  suppress  the  office  of  teacher  of  the  na- 
tural law  in  the  universities  and  seroinariey. 

8N8 
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The  Count  de  Florida-Blanca  was  then  prime  minister ; 
this  conduct  entirely  destroyed  the  good  opinion  entertained 
of  him  bv  the  nation.  He  was  said  to  be  a  novice  in  the  art 
of  government,  because  the  prohibition  would  only  excite 
greater  curiosity.  The  commissioners  of  the  holy  office  re- 
ceived an  order  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  works  of 
the  modern  philosophers,  as  contrary  to  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity, and  commanded  every  person  to  denounce  whom  they 
knew  to  be  attached  to  the  principles  of  insurrection. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  number  of  denuncia- 
tions which  followed  this  order.  The  greatest  number  of  the 
denounced  were  young  students  of  the  universities  of  Sala- 
manca and  Valladolid.  Those  who  wished  to  read  the  French 
writings  braved  the  prohibition,  and  employed  every  means 
to  obtain  them ;  so  that  tlie  laws  of  nature  and  of  persons 
were  more  studied  than  before  the  suppression  of  the  office  of 
teacher.  The  severity  of  the  administration  only  caused  the 
commencement  of  an  immense  number  of  trials,  which  were 
never  finished,  for  want  of  proofs. 

Many  Spaniards,  some  of  illustrious  birth  and  others  of 
great  learning,  were  the  objects  of  secret  informations,  as 
suspected  of  impiety  and  philosophism.  The  history  of  their 
trials,  and  those  of  many  distinguished  persons  for  Jansenism, 
have  been  given  in  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  chapters. 

Don  Bernard-Maria  de  Calzada,  colonel  of  infantry,  and 
brother-in-law  to  the  Marquis  de  Manca,  interested  me 
much,  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  arrested  by  the 
Duke  de  Medina-Celi,  grand  provost  of  the  holy  office  :  I 
accomjianied  him  as  secretary,  the  notary  for  the  sequestra- 
tions being  ill.  Don  Bernard  was  the  father  of  a  very  large 
family,  who  were  reduced  to  indigence  by  this  event,  and  it 
gave  me  the  greatest  grief  to  witness  the  sad  situation  of 
their  mother.  I  presume  that  that  lady  has  not  forgotten 
my  conduct  on  that  mournful  night  and  on  the  following 
day,  when  I  returned  to  visit  her.     The  unfortunate  Cal 
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zada,  whose  appointment  in  the  o£Gice  of  the  minister  of  war 
was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  his  very  numerous  fiimily,  had 
undertaken  the  translation  of  some  French  books,  and  com- 
posed a  satirical  work,  by  which  he  made  enemies  of  some 
fanatics  and  monks,  who,  affecting  the  most  austere  morals^ 
were  intolerant  towards  all  who  did  not  agree  with  their  opi- 
nions. By  their  denunciations  they  ruined  this  family.  Cal- 
zada,  after  passing  some  time  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office, 
submitted  to  an  abjuration  de  levi^  which  is  almost  equiva- 
lent to  an  absolution,  and  was  banished  from  Madrid,  after 
giving  up  his  place  and  all  hope  of  advancement. 

The  Inquisition  of  the  Court  was  more  indulgent  towards 
the  Marquis  de  Narros :  although  many  witnesses  deposed 
that  they  had  heard  him  maintain  some  heretical  propositions 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  whose  works  he  boasted  that  he 
had  read,  as  well  as  those  of  Mirabeau,  Montesquieu,  the 
Baron  d'Holbac,  and  other  philosophers  of  the  same  school, 
he  was  spared  the  disgrace  of  an  imprisonment  and  a  public 
censure.  It  was  thought  more  decent  to  request  the  Count 
de  Florida-Blanca  to  write  to  him  by  tlie  ordinary  courier 
to  Guipuscoa,  where  he  then  resided,  and  inform  him  that 
the  king  commanded  him  to  repair  to  Madrid  on  some  affairs 
of  the  government.  The  Marquis  hastened  to  court,  flatter- 
ing himself  (as  he  informed  his  relation  the  Duke  of  Grenada) 
that  he  would  be  appointed  sub-governor  to  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  now  Ferdinand  VII.  On  the  next  day  he  received 
an  order  not  to  quit  Madrid,  and  to  attend  a  summons  to  the 
Inquisition.  Some  time  after,  he  confessed  the  truth  of  the 
charges,  and  added  some  other  circumstances,  protesting  at 
the  same  time  that  he  had  always  been  a  good  Catholic,  and 
that  a  desire  of  passing  for  the  most  learned  man  in  his 
country  induced  him  to  advance  the  propositions.  He  ab- 
jured de  levi ;  some  private  penances  were  imposed  on  him, 
and  the  affair  was  only  known  to  a  few  persons. 

The  inquisitors  of  Valencia  proeeouted  Fray  Augustine 
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Cabades,  commander  of  tlie  convent  of  the  nuns  of  the  order 
of  Mercy,  and  professor  of  theology  in  that  city  :  he  abjured, 
and  was  then  released  from  prison.'  When  he  had  obtained 
his  liberty,  he  demanded  a  revision  of  his  judgment ;  the 
Supreme  Council  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  appeal,  and 
the  sentence  was  declared  null  and  void. 

Don  Marianno  Louis  de  Urquijo,  prime-minister  and  secre- 
tary of  state  under  Charles  IV.,  was  also  an  object  for  the 
persecutions  of  the  holy  office.  His  great  strength  of  mind, 
and  a  careful  education,  raised  him  above  the  errors  of  his 
age.  He  made  himself  known  in  his  early  youth  by  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Death  of  Ctrsar^  a  tragedy  by  Voltaire,  which 
lie  published  with  a  preliminary  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Spanish  Theatre,  and  its  Influence  on  Morals.  This  pro- 
duction, which  only  displayed  a  generous  wish  to  acquire 
fame,  and  the  ardent  genius  of  its  young  author,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Inquisition.  Private  informations  were 
taken  concerning  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Urquijo,  and  the  tribunal  ascertained  that  he  manifested 
great  independence  in  his  opinions,  with  a  decided  taste  for 
philosophy,  which  the  Inquisition  called  the  doctrine  of  un- 
believers. Everything  consequently  was  prepared  for  his 
arrest,  when  the  Count  d'Aranda,  then  prime-minister,  who 
discovered  his  merit  (and  had  remarked  his  name  in  tlie  list 
of  distinguished  youths  destined  to  serve  the  state,  belong- 
ing to  tlie  Count  de  Florida-Blanca  his  predecessor),  proposed 
to  the  king  that  he  should  be  initiated  into  public  affairs. 
Charles  IV.  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  first  secretary  of 
state  in  1792. 

The  inquisitors  changed  their  manner  of  proceeding,  when 
thev  saw  the  elevation  of  their  intended  victim.  Their 
policy  at  this  time  led  them  to  shew  a  deference  towards  the 
niinistrv,  which  had  not  been  observed  in  preceding  ages. 
They  converted  the  decree  of  imprisonment  into  another 
called  the  audience  of  charges,  by  which  the  Chevalier  de 
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Urquijo  was  required  to  appear  privately  before  the  Toqui- 
ntioQ  of  the  court  whenerer  he  was  summoned.  The  sen- 
tence pronounced  him  to  be  only  slightly  suspected  of 
partaking  the  errors  of  the  unbelieving  philosophers.  He 
was  absolved  ad  cautelantf  and  some  spiritual  peuMcea 
tirere  imposed  on  him  which  he  might  perform  in  private. 
The  tribunal  exacted  his  consent  to  the  prohibition  of  hia 
preliminary  essay  iad  the  tragedy ;  but  as  a  remarkable  tes- 
timony of  eonrideration,  his  name  was  not  mentioned  in  thtf 
ediot^  either  a#  the  author  or  tnuidator.  The  inquisitors^ 
even  of  modem  times,  have  rarely  shewn  themselves  so 
moderate ;  but  the  fear  of  offending  the  Count  d'Aranda 
(who  abhorred  the  tribunal)  was  the  real  motive  of  thehr 
conduct. 

Urquijoy  at  the  age  of  thirty,  became  prime-ministeri  and 
in  that  quality  exerted  himself  to  extirpate  abuses,  and  to 
destroy  the  errors  which  opposed  the  prosperity  of  his  party 
and  the  progrem  of  knowledge.  He  Encouraged  industry 
and  the  arts,  and  the  public  owes  to  him  the  immortal  work 
of  the  Baron  de  Humboldt.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of 
Spain,  he  allowed  him  to  travel  in  America,  and  supported 
him  with  the  feeal  of  a  person  passionately  attached  to  the 
arts  and  sciences.  With  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Admiral 
Masarredo  he  raised  the  navy.  He  was  the  first  in  Europe 
who  meditated  the  abolition  of  slavery;  and  at  that  time 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  war^  which  is  still  in  force.  In  the 
year  1800,  when  fortune  seemed  everywhere  to  attend  the 
French  arlns,  and  the  government  persecuted  the  august 
house  of  Bourbon,  he  had  the  glory  of  establbhing  a  throne 
in  Etruria  for  a  prince  of  that  family,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Charles  lY.,  atid  signed  the  treaty  to  that  effect 
at  St.  Udephonso  with  General  Berthier,  afterwards  Prince 
of  W^ram. 

The  death  of  Pius  VL  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  freeing 
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♦Spain,  to  a  certain  degree,  from  its  dependance  on  the  Va- 
tican. On  the  5th  September,  1799,  he  induced  the  king  to 
sign  a  decree  which  restored  to  the  bishops  the  powers 
which  had  been  usurped  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  de- 
livered the  people  from  an  annual  impost  of  several  millions, 
produced  by  the  sale  of  dispensations  and  other  bulls  and 
briefs. 

The  reform  of  the  Inquisition  ought  to  have  followed  this 
bold  step.  The  minister  wished  to  suppress  the  tribunal 
entirely,  and  apply  its  revenues  to  the  establishment  of  use- 
ful and  charitable  institutions.  He  drew  up  the  edict  for 
that  purpose,  and  presented  it  to  Charles  IV.  for  signature ; 
though  Urquijo  did  not  succeed  in  this  attempt,  he  convinced 
the  king  of  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  tribunal. 

Among  the  many  wise  regulations  suggested  to  the  king  by 
Urquijo,  was  that  published  in  the  form  of  an  ordinance  in 
1799,  on  the  liberty  and  independence  of  all  the  books,  pa- 
pers and  effects  of  the  foreign  consuls  established  in  the  sea- 
ports, and  in  the  trading  towns  belonging  to  Spain.  It  was 
occasioned  by  an  inconsiderate  disturbance  made  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  holy  office  at  Alicant,  in  the  house  of 
Don  Leonard  Stuck,  consul  for  Holland,  and  at  Barcelona, 
at  the  residence  of  the  French  consul. 

Those  happy  dispositions  of  the  Court  of  Spain  vanished 
at  the  fall  of  the  minister  who  had  inspired  them.  The 
victim  of  an  intrigue,  he  sliarcd  the  fate  of  those  great  men 
who  do  not  succeed  in  destroying  the  prejudices  and  errors 
w^hich  they  oppose.  The  chevalier  de  Urquijo  was  confined, 
and  kept  in  the  strictest  solitude,  in  tlie  humid  dungeons  of 
the  citadel  of  Pampluna,  where  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
books,  ink,  paper,  fire,  or  light. 

Ferdinand  VII.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  declared 
his  treatment  to  have  been  unjust  and  arbitrary,  and  forget- 
ting the  persecutions  he  had  suffered  for  eight  years,  he 
ble^^bed,   in   Ferdinand,  the  sovereijrn  who  would  make  the 
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necessary  reforms,  and  had  volantarily  put  a  period  to  his 
sufferings.  He  repaired  to  Vittoriay  when  that  prince 
stopped  there  on  his  way  to  Bayonne,  and  used  every  means 
to  prevent  him  from  making  that  fatal  journey.  The  letters 
he  wrote  on  this  subject  to  his  friend,  General  Cuesta,  con- 
tain an  exact  prophecy  of  all  the  miseries  which  have  since 
overwhelmed  Spain*,  and  point  out  the  means  of  avoiding 
them. 

Urquijo  refused  to  repair  to  Bayonne,  although  Napoleon 
sent  him  three  orders  to  do  so,  until  the  renunciation  and 
abdication  of  Charles  lY.,  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  the  princes 
of  that  house  had  been  made  known.  After  the  royal  family 
had  left  the  place,  he  went  there,  and  endeavoured  to  per* 
suade  Napoleon  to  give  up  his  plans. 

He  accepted  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to  the  Junta  of 
Notables,  which  was  then  assembled  at  Bayonne,  and  soon 
after  the  office  of  Minister- Secretary  of  State.  His  generous 
intentions  need  no  comments  ;  they  are  known  to  all.  The 
eulogium  of  this  great  man  has  just  been  made  by  our  ener- 
getic and  sincere  advocate ;  the  public  will  read  it  with  plea- 
sure and  interest.  During  his  ministry,  he  had  the  happiness 
of  witnessing  the  decree  which  suppressed  the  formidable 
tribunal  of  the  holy  office,  and  declared  it  to  be  injurious  to 
sovereignty. 

Urquijo  died  at  Paris,  after  an  illness  of  six  days,  at  the 
age  of  forty*nine.  He  died  as  he  had  lived — full  of  that 
courage,  serenity,  that  philosophy,  and  Ipve  of  virtue,  which 
belong  to  the  virtuous  and  wise  alone.  He  was  buried  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1817,  in  the  cemetery  of  Pdre  la  Chaise, 
where  a  magnifioent  monument  of  white  Carrara  marble  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory. 

In  1792  the  inquisitors  of  Saragossa  received  a  denuncia* 

*  These  letters  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirei 
pour  itrvir  ii  tfiistoire  de  h  Revolution  ttKspagne,  by  Don  Juan 
Nellerto,  Not.  84^  69,  IP*. 
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tion.  and  examined  witnejssos  against  Don  Augiislin  Abad-la- 
Sierra,  Bisliop  of  Barbastro,  who  was  accused  of  Jansenisra, 
ai;d  of  approvin<j  the  principles  which  were  the  basis  of  the 
civil  constitution  of  tlie  French  clergy  under  the  constitii- 
rlonal  asson.blv.  During  the  progress  of  this  affair,  Don 
Manue!  Ahad-la-Sierra,  the  brother  of  Don  Augustin,  was 
made  i:u}uisitor-creneral.  and  the  inquisitors  were  afraid  to 
carrv  it  on.  \\'hen  Don  Manuel  was  dismissed  from  his 
orTice.  ho  also  was  denounced  as  a  Jansenist,  but  he  was  not 
prosecutfd. 

The  bishop  of  Muroia  and  Carthagena,  Victorin  Lopez 
Gonzalo,  was  denouTiccd  in  13^0  as  suspected  of  Jansenism 
■Av.d  other  heresies,  and  for  having  permitted  certain  pvopo- 
-:*io!:s  nn  sunie  points  of  doctrine  to  be  maintained  in  his 
st'iiiiiMrv.  The  trial  oi  llie  bishop  was  not  carried  farther 
than  tiie  sun^nuiry  instruction  ;  becatise  on  being  informed  of 
the  plots  of  stine  scholjistic  doctors  who  were  partisans  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  defended  himeelf  so  ablv  before  the  inquisitor- 
crei'.er.il,  that  the  members  of  council  did  not  proceed  against 
him;  but  tliey  continued  the  prosecution  of  the  theses.  whe» 
thev  j-verceived  that  thevwere  favourable  to  some  conclusioDs 
on  miracle.",  which  had  been  condemned  by  qualifiers. 

The  subioct  o(  Jansenism  created  a  cri'eat  sensation  in 
Spa:::.  The  Je-uit>,  who  had  been  permitted  to  return  to 
that  kingdom  in  17'JS.  soon  acquired  a  numerous  party,  and 
accused  all  who  did  not  ad(^pt  their  opinions  of  Jansenism. 
Their  cnnduct  was  so  impolitic,  that  thevwere  a  second  time 
baiiislied  from  the  kin^rdom.  Thev  were  the  authors  of  the 
denunciations  aixair-st  the  Countess  de  Montijoj  and  many 
other  distinguished  jx^'sons,  of  whom  an  account  has  been 
<.:':von  in  a  former  chapter. 

The  accusation  of  Jansenism  airainst  Don  Antonio  and 
Don  JeroUiC  de  la  Cuesta  was  the  cause  of  the  trial  of  Don 
RaphiU'l  Muzquiz,  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  who  liad  been 
confcsssor  to  Queen  Louisa,  wife  of  Cliarles  IV. 
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The  energetic  defence  of  Don  Jerome  de  la  Cnetta  ob* 
Uged  Muaquiz  to  defend  himself  against  the  imputation  of 
calumny :  he  made  representations  which  injured  his  cause* 
for  he  vilified  the  inquisitors  of  Valladolid,  and  eren  the 
inquisitor-general  9  and  accused  them  of  partiality  and  coU 
lusioa  with  Cuesta ;  his  rank  protected  him  from  the  danger 
of  an  arrest  which  he  incurred  by  this  temerity,  bat  he  waa 
condemned  to  pay  a  penalty  of  eight  thoueand  dueats»  and 
the  Bidiop  of  Yalladolid  four  thousand*  M uzquis  would 
have  been  more  severely  punished*  if  he  had  not  been  pvd^ 
tected  by  a  person*  who  obtained  from  the  Prince  of  P^slce 
that  the  afbir  should  not  be  carried  farther. 

The  same  pretence  of  Jansenism  was  the  cause  of  the  trial 
of  Don  Joseph  Espiga,  almoner  to  the  king*  and  a  member  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  nunciature  in  1799*  His  iuacusers  repre« 
sented  him  as  the  author  of  the  royal  decree  of  the  5th  of 
September  in  that  year*  after  the  death  of  Piiii  VL,  for* 
bidding  any  person  to  apply  to  Rome  for  matrimonial  dis*. 
pensations.  EsjHga  was  then  the  most  intimate  friend  of 
the  minister  Urquijo*  but  he  never  allowed  any  one  to  in- 
fluence him  in  official  aflvirs.  The  Nunoio  Oassoni  nad^ 
many  useless  representationa  to  the  king  on  this  subject ; 
however  he  partly  obtained  his  end  by  political  intrigues, 
for  though  the  bishops  had  promised  to  obey  the  ordinaoce* 
yet  most  of  them  avoided  granting  matrimonial  dispensa« 
tions*  and  those  who  did  so  were  aconsed  of  Jansenism* 
The  inquisitors*  though  they  were  all  sold  to  the  Nnnoio 
and  the  Jesuits^  were  afraid  to  proceed,  and  the  trial  of 
E^iga  was  suspended*  When  his  friend  Urquijo  Was  de* 
prived  of  his  office,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  cathedral 
of  Lerida*  of  which  he  was  a  dignitary. 

The  year  1796  is  remarkable  for  the  prosecotioa  com- 
menced against  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  king's  cousin,  by 
his  marriage  with  Donna  Maria  Theresa  de  Bourbon*  the 
daughter  of  the  ia£snt  Don  Louis*    It  may  be  ea^y  sup- 
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-  *:^.''-  ::j.:  r.:-:-  iII^r:^5  '::^i*  r.rce^sarv  in  conducting  an 
i"i.-"  i^i  :-'  i  -.♦Tr>  "   •-:  r.  i:~  :~    tivour.    Three  denuncia- 

-  :--  -s-tTc  r-::r.  e:  i:  r.  r  r.  .'.y  zrrje,  accising  hiniofathe- 
.?i.. .  :e_-i->^r  "t  -MI  r  *.  :.r. *T-5ec.  r..n:Mr.:  cr  tatcen  the  pascal 
:  ~. --1.  r  ::r  -  ^ -*.  ' -^it^,  ili  b-cx^j^^  he  was  married  to 
"~:  —  :z-fz  i.:  :t  s-z.r  :.jLr.  j.ij.  t:.e  l.r'e  he  led  with  many 

*-rr-  '^i^  J.  >:-*:r  ::'  ^rri.:  >s.i:.^j>l  :  :►  the  public.  The 
v.-r-e  j.T~:-:::-:i  '^r.-r  n  ::.£?,  :^r.^  tnere  is  so a:e  reason  to 
^. --•:■?-  :-j.:  :i-/  t.^:-  j..rej:c-i   by   :r.e  authors  of  a  court 

7"r  .-ri-i  ::  v~r  Iru-:?.:::r.  ^:  th^t  time  was  Cardinal 
L.- ~  trill  r.i..  '^-. :  '^i-  ^.n  r.e  3,:.z  ea:?:ly  deceived,  but  too 
•-_  i  :  :".  ::  l-r  . :.  :.-?  ^ui.r.:  dj-in-t  ^:.%  thing  which  might 
i  -'  .Tii<e  '"r  i.r.j  s^i  jucxrr..  -A.tr.:u^h  the  der.unciations 
'-zTr   :  7r-?<r:  t^o   t"    r^.T.   T.c   j.-i   T. .  t   CaTe    to    examine  wit- 

r  i.cu>^rs.  D:r.  Ar.t.:r.:-»  Despuig,  Arch- 
er v.. .r.  ^T.i  Dz7.  Ra;:n2v.  Muzn^uIz,  who  were  at 
:"  t'-.s  ::.tr:jje.  r.iide  cverv  enort  to  ir.duce  Loren- 
rrivate  :r.structi-.n  to  be  taken,  to  arrest  the 
'ivith  the  Supreme  Council,  and  to  obtain 
*".e  J.:' r  .bat::::  •  :  the  king,  of  which  they  thought  t  hem- 
re:  i'.ts  Certain,  if  tnt-y  c::i.d  prove  that  his  favourite  was  an 
atheist.  Tinis  attt-mpt  was  so  repugnant  to  the  disposition 
•::  Lcrenzana.  that  the  two  conspirators  agreed  that  Des- 
V-iiz  >r. -u'.d  pres>  his  friend  the  Cardinal  Vincenli,  famous  for 
:::>  intrijucs,  t.;-  per>uade  Pius  VI.  to  write  to  Lorenzana, 
^ni  rti^ro-ich  h:ni  for  the  indiderence  with  which  he  beheld 
a  >s:.v:.ual  s.>  i::'':rious  to  the  purity  of  the  religion  professed 
bv  the  .>p.ini^h  nation..  Vincenti  obtained  the  letter  from 
the  Po^x^ :  Lorenzana  promising,  that  if  the  Pope  decided 
th.it  the  n:ea-ure  was  l:ece^sarv.  he  would  do  what  thev 
(.'u-irt-vl.  Xapoieon  Bonaparte,  who  wa-s  then  a  general  of 
the  Fren.ch  Republic,  intercepted  a  courier  from  Italv  at 
lienoa.  The  letter  of  Cardinal  Vincenti  to  Despuig,  en- 
i  loslnor  that  of  the  Po]>e  to  Lorenzana,  was  found  among  his 
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despatches :  Bonaparte  thought  it  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  good  intelligence  then  established  between 
France  and  „  Spain,'  to*  inform  the  Prince  of  Peace  of  the 
intrigue,^  and :  he  commissioned  General  P^rignon,  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid, .  to .  remit  the  correspondence  to  Oodoy. 
The  fiivourite  opposed,  another  intrigue  to  his  enemies,  and 
succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from  them  by  sending  Loren* 
zana,  Despuig,  and  Muzquiz  to  Rome,  to  carry  the  condo- 
lences of  the  king  to.  the  Pope  on  the  occasion  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  French  army  into  his  states.  Their  commission 
was  dated  the  I4th  March,  1797. 

At  this  period  the  Inquisition  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  deprived  of  the  power  of  arresting  individuals  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  king.  This  circumstance  arose  from 
the  trial  of  Don  Ramon  de  Salas,  which  is  related  in  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter.  The  affitir  of  Jovellanos  also  took 
place  at  this  time. 

In  1799  the  inquisitors  of  Valladolid,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  council,  condemned  Don  Mariano  and  Don  Ray- 
mond de  Santander,  booksellers  of  that  city,  to  two  months 
-seclusion  in  a  convent,  to  a  suspension  of  their  trade  for  two 
years,  and  to  banishment ;  they  were  also  forbidden  to  ap- 
proach Valladolid,  Madrid,  and  other  royal  residences,  within 
eight  leagues.  They  were  obliged  to  pay  a  penalty,  and 
after  having  been  a  long  time  in  the  secret  prisons,  Don 
Mariano  could  not  obtain  permission  to  remove  to  another 
place,  though  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  epilepsy.  Their 
only  offence  was  having  received  and  sold  prohibited  books ; 
for  though  some  fanatics  had  accused  them  of  heresy,  no 
prooft  were  obtained.  On  the  10th  of  November,  Don 
Mariano  solicited  the  inquisitor-general  to  allow  them  to 
reside  in  Valladolid,  representing,  tliat  if  this  favour  was 
refused,  their  families  must  die  in  poverty,  and  they  offered 
to  purchase  the  permission  by  paying  another  penalty. 

The  affair  of  a  Beata  at  Cuen^a  created  a  great  sensation. 
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She  was  the  wife  of  a  labourer  at  Villar  d'Aguilar.  Among 
other  fictions  which  she  invented  to  make  people  suppose  her 
a  saint,  she  said  that  Jesus  Christ  revealed  to  her  that  he  had 
changed  her  flesh  and  blood  into  the  same  substance  as  his 
own  body.  This  imposture  caused  great  theological  discus- 
sion among  the  priests  and  monks.  Some  maintained  that  it 
was  impossible,  others  that  it  was  not  impossible,  if  the  infi- 
nite power  of  God  was  considered  ;  others  believed  all,  and 
were  astonished  that  any  person  could  be  so  incredulous,  for 
they  thought  that  the  Beata  could  have  no  interest  in  deceiv- 
ing them  ;  lastly,  tliere  wore  some  who  were  witnesses  of  the 
life  of  this  Bcntaj  and  were  her  accomplices  from  the  begin- 
ning of  her  imposture,  or  who  were  the  dupes  of  their  cre- 
dulity, and  who  continued  to  believe,  or  appeared  to  do  so,  in 
her  supernatural  state.  They  carried  their  folly  so  far  as  to 
adore  this  won)an  :  they  conducted  her  in  procession  in  the 
streets  and  to  the  churches  with  lighted  tapers;  they  burnt 
incense  before  her  as  before  the  consecrated  host ;  lastly,  they 
prostrated  themselves  before  her,  and  committed  many  other 
sacrileges.  The  Inquisition  could  not  but  notice  these  scenes. 
The  pretended  siiint  and  some  of  her  accomplices  were  taken 
to  the  secret  prisons,  wliere  the  Beaia  ended  her  days.  One 
of  the  articles  of  the  sentence  commanded  that  her  efBg)' 
should  be  taken  to  the  auto-Lla-fe  on  a  traineau,  and  burnt; 
the  curate  of  Villar,  and  two  monks,  who  were  her  accom- 
plices, were  condemned  to  follow  the  effigy  barefooted, 
clothed  in  short  tunics,  and  with  a  cord  round  their  necka  ; 
they  were  degraded  and  banished  for  life  to  tlie  Philippine 
Isles.  Tlu*  Curate  of  Casasmarro  was  suspended  for  six  years, 
and  two  men  of  the  lowest  class  received  two  hundred 
stripes,  and  were  imprisoned  for  life  ;  one  of  her  servants 
was  sent  to  the  house  of  the  liecoguiuf^-  for  ten  years.  I  do 
not  know  any  judgment  of  the  Inquisition  more  just  than 
this. 

Another  Beata  at  Madrid,  called  Clara,  did  not  profit  by 
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this  esampk.  She  did  not  carry  her  phrensy  bo  fiur  as  the 
other,  but  her  miracles  and  her  sanctity  made  a  great  noise ; 
slie  pretended  that  she  was  paralytic,  and  could  not  leave 
her  bed.  On  diis  report  every  one  went  to  see  her.  The 
most  distinguished  ladies  in  Madrid  repaired  to  her,  and 
thought  themselves  happy  in  being  admitted  to  see  her ;  she 
was  entreated  to  be  the  mediatrix  with  God  for  the  cure  of 
di&rent  maladies,  to  enlighten  judges  on  the  eve  of  an  im* 
portant  judgment,  and  graces  and  assistance  were  implored 
against  many  other  misfortunes.  Clara  replied  to  them  all  ia 
an  emphatic  style,  like  an  inspired  person  who  saw  into  the 
future.  She  announced  that,  by  an  especial  call  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  she  was  destined  to  be  a  Capuchin  nun,  and  she 
was  extremely  grieved  that  she  had  not  the  strength  and 
health  necessary  for  living  in  a  community  and  a  cloister* 
She  imposed  so  well  on  the  persons  who  surrounded  her,  that 
Pius  VII.  permitted  her,  in  a  special  brief,  to  make  her  pro- 
fession before  Don  Athanasius  de  Puyal,  bishop  coadjutor  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  at  Madrid,  and  granted  her  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  cloistered  life,  and  the  exercises  of  a  com- 
munity. From  that  moment  nothing  was  spoken  of  in  society 
but  the  miracles  and  heroic  virtue  of  sister  Clara.  The  bishop 
who  had  received  her  vows,  obtained  permission  from  the 
Pope  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  to  erect  an  altar  in  her 
chamber  opposite  her  bed;  several  masses  were  performed 
there  every  day,  and  even  the  holy  sacrament  was  placed 
there  in  a  tabernacle.  Clara  communicated  every  day,  and 
persuaded  those  who  came  to  see  her,  that  she  took  no  suste- 
nance but  the  bread  of  the  eucharist.  This  delusion  lasted 
ibr  several  years:  but  in  1802,  Clara  was  taken  to  the  prison 
of  the  holy  office ;  her  mother  was  likewise  arrested,  and  a 
monk  whom  she  had  taken  for  her  director.  They  were  ac- 
cused of  having  assisted  the  nun  in  her  impostures,  in  order 
to  obtain  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  the  ladies  of 
Madrid  and  other  devout  persons  placed  in  her  hands  to  be 
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diS!ribiite<l  as  alms.  When  her  deceit,  her  pretended  sickness, 
aiid  the  other  circumstances  of  her  life  were  proved,  Clara, 
her  mother,  and  her  director,  were  condemned  to  seclusion 
ar.d  other  punishments,  much  less  severe  than  they  deserved. 

Another  Bea^.i  appeared  after  these,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  her  iniposture  are  not  so  interestin<y. 

The  mqui-iturs  no  longer  thought  of  condemning  criminals 
to  the  riames.  A  proof  ot  this  laudable  change  in  their  system 
may  be  seen  in  the  trial  of  Don  Michel  Solano,  curate  of 
Esco  in  Arragon*.     It  was  proved  by  the  depositions  of  the 

♦   Dun  M:«  liel  J'i;\n  Antniilo  So!:^no  was  b(»rn  at  Veroli'ne  In  Arraofon. 
Ni'^'iir   \h\d  erid'ied   him  uilh  an  inventive,  penetrating-  g-eniiis,  inclined 
I J  ni.it{ie:n.»t:oal  .i(>[)iic:itions  :  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  joiner,  for  his  own 
a:nu?eiiient.     lie    invented  a  [iluuirii  wliii  h  w«uild  work  without  oxen  or 
hwr?e-,   and  jire>enNM  it  to  the  trovernuient,  Imt  little  notice  was  taken  of 
ir.     De^irini:  to  make  hi:n>elr' useful  to  hi>  parishioners,  he  undertook  to 
t'ertiii/.»  the  e.irth  in  a  ravine  situated  between  two  mountains,  and  coin- 
p!etcl\  >'icceeded.     He  haii  brou^rht  intt)  the  ra\ine  the  waters  of  a  foun- 
t.iiu,   wliieh  w  IS  aho'it  a  (juarter  of  a  Spanish   leag-uc  from  the  spot.     A 
lonof  and  severe  illness  had  maile  him  lame,  and  durinq^  his  convalescence, 
lie  invented  a  chair  in  whieh  he  could  ^-o  out  into  his  g^arden.     When  his 
a^re  inclined  him  to  meditations  of  another  nature,   as  he  had  not  many 
b<M)k>,  he  particularly  .^)|)lied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  from 
it  he  forme<l  his  reliirious  s\stem,  which  differed  little  from  that  of  tlie  re- 
formed  Prtttf^'.tant'j,  who  aie  mo^t  attached  t«)  the  discipline  of  the  first 
ai,'-o>  of  the  (hurch  ;  he  was  [)ersuaded  that  all  that  is  not  expressed  in  the 
New  'J'e-tamrnt,  or  is  opposed  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  text,   was  in- 
vented hv  man.     He  put  his  sentiments  in  writing-,  and  sent  the  work  to 
Ills  bishop,  n'tjuestin?  him  to  in>truct  Inm  and  t^^ive  his  opinion.     The 
hi>lu»p  Lopez  (jil  ]»ronii<cd  to  send  him  an  answer  ;  but  as  it  did  not  arrive, 
So!ani»  .\)inmunicated  his  opinions  to  some  professors  of  theolog-y  in  the 
I'nixersitv  of  San^^ossa,  and  to  some  curates  in  his  neiGrhbourhood  ;  he 
was  in  con>e<jnence  denounced   to  the  Inquisition  of  Sarac^ossa,  who  pro- 
eee  led  tt»  take  informations,  and  arrest  the  criminal.    A  curate,  who  called 
himself  his  tViend,  recei\  ed  the  commission  to  arrest  the  unfortunate  Sola- 
lu).  wliile  entire  liberty  was  allowed  him  to  enable  him  to  recover.  Snlano, 
however,  found  means  to  con\ev  himself  to  Oleron,  the  nearest  town  on 
the  French  frontier,  hut  skwi  alter,  depending  on  the  g"oodness  of  his  in- 
tentions, hopinir  that  the  inquisitors  woidd  respcet  his  innocence,  and  sheir 
liim  his  errors,  if  he  had  lallen  into  any,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  wrote 
to  inform  them   that   he  would   submit  to  anvthini!',  in  order  to  be  en- 
lijfhtcned   and   convinced.       His    conduct   proved  that  he  was   little    ac- 

inted  with  the  trilnirtal  of  (he  fnrpiisitiun. 
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witnesses,  that  he  had  advanced  several  propositions  con- 
demned by  the  church. 

He  was  conducted  to  the  secret  prisons  of  Saragossa>  where 
he  confessed  all,  alleging  that  having  meditated  for  a  long 
time  with  a  sincere  desire  to  discover  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  that  without  the  assistance  of  any  book 
but  the  Bible,  he  had  convinced  himself  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  anything  but  which  was  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  that  all  the  rest  might  be  erroneous,  because 
though  several  fathers  of  the  church  maintained  these  opi- 
nions, they  were-  but  men,  and,  consequently,  liable  to  err  ; 
that  he  considered  all  that  had  been  established  by  the 
Roman  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  proper  and  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptural  text,  as  fieilse,  and  that  it  was  possible 
to  fall  into  error,  in  admitting  that  which  did  not  result 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  text ;  that  he  con- 
sidered it  certain  that  the  ideas  of  purgatory  and  the  limbos 
were  the  invention  of  man,  since  Jesus  spoke  of  ohly  two  re- 
ceptacles for  souls,  paradise  and  hell ;  that  it  was  a  sin  to 
receive  money  for  performing  mass,  although  it  was  called 
an  alms,  and  for  the  support  of  the  celebrator  ;  and  that  the 
priests  and  other  ministers  of  religion  ought  to  receive  their 
salaries  from  the  government,  like  the  judges  and  other  officers. 
He  thought,  that  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  tithes 
was  a  iiraud  of  the  priests,  and  the  manner  of  explaining  the 
commandment  of  the  church,  which  ordained  that  they 
should  be  paid  without  any  deductions  for  seed,  or  the  ex- 
penses of  the  harvest,  was  a  shameful  robbery;  that  no 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  commands  of  the  Pope,  be- 
cause no  God  but  avarice  is  adored  at  Rome,  and  all  the 
measures  of  that  government  only  tend  to  take  money  from 
the  people  on  religious  pretences. 

Solano  had  made  a  complete  body  of  doctrine  of  these 

articles,  and  had  composed  a  book  on  it,  which  he  confided 

to  his  bishop  and  other  theologians,  as  if  he  incurred  no 

clanger  from  such  a  proceeding. 
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--.:  r-  ::  S^ira  jossa  unit- rtook  lo  persuade  Solano 
: .-  :::...  :.?.  a:.i  t^irp.oved  for  that  purpose 
::^  Ir  '^r  :.--i::a:.5:  :htv  exhorted  him  to  ac know- 
T  r-  1- i  re-ie'*.  itA  threatened  liim  with  relax- 
1  >[  .  .- .  r-r.c-i  :hjit  he  wai  aware  of  his  danger, 
i  .wvi  ::■  71  trie!,  he  would  lie  condemned 
e  ::-  '.:  '  ^:.J.  ::  u:c.  :iL<:  t:-at  if  he  was.  in  error,  God 
:  ^  -J"-'  :.  :::  :r  r^rvirv:  h.n:.  The  infallibility  of  the 
..-.:"-:-  :  :  .  :  5  :f  the  sair.ls  and  learned  men  who 
-. .  :  j:  :.  ::.:  ::  r-  ir.j  of  the  obscure  texts,  were  re- 
•--i  •  :.  r.: :  :.e  rc:.>.  i.  th.it  in  all  their  discussions 
:    rt     :  R   :.  T  :-ii  .:-:er:'crevi.  and  rendered  their  good 
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['  -._>  '  -.^.  :  .  t.:  -riy.e  Srlai.o  recant,  and  the  inqui- 
^•  -?-.---. -i  vc  .:e:..e  :'-.:::"'.;  it  must  be  confessed  that 
•  .  1  r  :  ::  c'r-r.-v. ->o.  jcocrdir.^  to  the  code  of  the 
I:     -  -  *     '  •     ?::*:>::  rcxe  C  ui.cil,  wishing  to  spare  the 

4  *  > i  i  -  ff\   had  recou  rse 
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:r.t.xs.;:e  'f  exainii.ins  some  persons  who 
.  :.ti  I  V  tht  w:tr.e<<e<,  but  had  been  neglected, 
V ;  — ..:  ^  J  :  f  .t-j  i:>:::r>,  at  the  ^vime  time,  to  use  every 
c/  r:  •'  :.-.—.  >:._,:  r.t-ict.  It  wa<  in  vain,  and  the  in- 
v: -.  >::..->.  :!.;^jr.  tr.cv  weli  k:>ew  the  motives  which  led  the 
Notc  ^iA-y.^t  thtir  ^e^ite^.ce,did  not  dare  to  disobey 
T:cv  :  Tv  r..  urot-vi  sor.ttuce  of  fel.uation  a  second 
"•.c  c  u:.c  1  t^v  k  .uiv.ir.taiie  oi  a  declaration  made 
'%  .'  I  . :'  :hv  'A  :::t>>c<,  to  orvier  an  inquest  to  be  taken 
::.e  c-.irA:e>.  i^riests,  ai:d  phvsicians  of  Esco  and 
t  .V  :  c\:r/.v.:rh.ov:.  :::  order  to  discover  if  Solano  had  ever 
sv. .^Vrcvi  .i-  :..:ts>  w!;:ch  weakened  or  deranged  his  mind. 
To  r«.sv.i:  vt'ti.s  ::.oue>t  was  to  be  communicated  to  the 
V.  .v..  .i:  vi  :  '.ht  :roa:.  t.me  the  trial  was  suspended.  The 
;  \>  V  .,i:  .  who  >.i>tev:i\i  ^^  hat  thev  wished  him  to  say,  de- 
c'.;.evi  :':..»:  >v  i.r.:.^  ha.i  had  a  severe  illness  for  several  years, 
Iv'v  re  he  w  .is  arresUxi,  ai.d  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  it 
havl  wcakei.ed    hs  iiicLtal  powers ;   he  said,   that  from  that 
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time  he  had  spoken  more  frequently  of  his  religious  opinions, 
which  were  not  thoee  of  the  Cfttholios  in  Spain.  On  receiving 
ihk  deposition,  the  council  decreed,  that  without  pronouncing 
definitively  on  the  subject,  every  means  should  be  used  to 
convert  the  accused.  At  this  juncture,  Solano  fell  danger- 
ously  ill ;  the  inquisitors  charged  the  most  able  theologians, 
of  Saragoesa  to  endeavour  to  make  him  return  to  the  faith, 
and  even  entreated  the  bishop  co-adjutor  of  the  Archbishop 
t>f  Saragossa,  Don  Fray  Michel  Suarec  de  Saiitander,  to  ex- 
hort him  with  that  tenderness  and  goodness  "which  were  cha- 
racteristics of  that  worthy  prelate.  The  curate  appeared  to 
be  sensibly  aflfected  at  all  that  was  done  for  him,  but  he  said 
that  he  could  not  renounce  his  opinions,  without  fearing  that 
he  ofiended  God,  by  betraying  the  truth.  On  the  twentieth 
day  of  his  illness,  the  doctor  told  him  that  he  was  dying,  and 
desired  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  few  moments  which 
were  left  him«  **  I  am,*'  said  Solano,  ^*  m  the  hands  of  God ; 
I  have  nothing  more  to  do.'*  Thus  died  the  curate  of  ESsco, 
in  the  year  1805:  he  was  refused  ecclesiastical  sepulture, 
and  was  privately  buried  within  the  walls  of  the  tribunal. 
The  inquisitors  reported  all  that  had  passed  to  the  Supreme 
Council,  which  forbade  them  to  continue  the  trial,  that  So- 
lano might  not  be  burnt  in  effigy. 

Two  years  after  the  intrigue  intended  to  ruin  the  Prince 
bf  Peace,  anodier  event  which  took  place  at  Alicant  ought 
to  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  the  tribunal  to  be  reformed, 
or  even  suppressed.  On  the  death  of  Don  Leonard  Stuck, 
Consul  for  the  Batovian  Republic  in  that  city,  his  executor, 
the  Vice-Consul  of  France,  put  his  seals  upon  the  property 
of  the  deceased,  until  the  formalities  of  the  law  had  been 
fulfilled.  The  commissary  of  the  Inquisition  desired  the  go- 
vernor of  the  town  to  take  off  the  seals  and  give  him  the  keys 
of  the  bouse,  that  he  might  register  the  books  and  prints,  as 
some  of  them  were  prohibited.  The  governor  demanded 
time,  in  order  to  consult  his  majesty's  minister.    The  com* 
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missary,  who  was  disconcerted  at  this  delay,  went  in  the 
night  with  his  alguazils,  broke  the  seals,  opened  the  door, 
and  made  the  inventory;  and  when  he  had  done,  replaced 
the  seals  as  well  as  lie  could,  and  went  away.  The  ambas- 
sador of  the  Batavian  Republic  complained  to  the  government 
of  this  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  king  wrote  to 
the  inquisitor-general,  through  his  minister  Urquijo, informing 
him,  that  the  Inquisition  must  avoid  similar  infringements 
for  the  future,  and  bounding  its  office  to  the  care  of  observ- 
ing that,  on  the  death  of  foreign  ministers,  no  prohibited 
books  were  sold  to  Spaniards  or  naturalized  foreigners. 
Nearly  the  same  thing  happened  to  the  French  consul  at 
Barcelona. 

It  may  have  been  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  the 
Inquisition  has  been  several  times  in  danger  of  being  sup- 
pressed, or  subjected  to  the  general  forms  of  law.  These 
occasions  were  more  frequent  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IV. 

The  Counts  d'Aranda,  de  Florida-Blanca,  and  Campo- 
manes,  and  the  extraordinary  council,  represented  the  con- 
tinual abuses  committed  by  the  holy  office  to  Charles  III., 
but  he  contented  himself  with  passing  some  ordinances,  to 
curtail  its  power. 

In  1794,  Don  Manuel  Abad-la-Sierra,  inquisitor-general 
under  Charles  IV.,  wished  to  reform  the  procedure  of  the 
tribunal,  and  commanded  me  to  compose  a  work,  entitled, 
A  Discourse  07i  the  Procedure  of  the  Holy  Office,  in  which  I 
represented  the  vices  of  the  actual  practice,  and  the  means 
of  obviating  them,  even  though  the  proceedings  for  heresy 
should  still  continue  to  be  secret.  But,  by  various  intrigues, 
an  order  was  obtained  from  Charles  IV.,  which  forced  the 
inquisitor-general  to  quit  Madrid,  and  resign  his  office. 

Another  attempt  was  made,  when  the  Prince  of  Peace 
discovered  the  plot  against  him ;  the  royal  decree  for  the 
suppression  was  drawn  up,  but  never  presented  for  the  sig- 
nature of  the  king,  because  Godoy  was  the  dupe  of  counter- 
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intrigae.  In  the  following  year,  Jovellanos  wished  to  make 
use  of  the  work  I  had  composed  for  Don  Manuel  Abad-la- 
Sierra,  of  which  I  had  given  him  a  copy,  but  he  foiled  in  his 
design,  and  Charles  IV.,  who  was  ill-informed,  and  deceived 
by  intriguers,  commanded  that  minister  to  retire  to  his  house 
at  Gijon  in  the  Asturias.  The  attempt  of  Urquijo  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

In  1808,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  decreed  the  suppression  of 
the  Inquisition,  at  Chamastin,  near  Madrid ;  he  alleged  that 
the  tribunal  was  an  encroachment  on  the  royal  authority. 

In  1813,  the  Cortes*general  of  the  kingdom  adopted  the 
same  measures,  after  declaring  that  the  existence  of  the  pri« 
vil^ed  tribunal  of  the  holy  office  was  incompatible  with  the 
political  constitution  which  had  been  decreed, published,  and 
received  by  the  nation. 

In  spite  of  these  two  last  suppressions,  the  tribunal  still 
exists ;  because  the  greatest  number  of  the  men  who  sur- 
round the  throne  have  been  and  will  always  be  the  parti* 
sans  of  ignorance,  of  the  ultra-montane  opinions,  and  of 
those  which  influenced  the  world  before  the  invention  of 
printing.  These  opinions  are  strenuously  supported  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  have  been  recently  recalled  to  Spain  by  Ferdi^* 
nand  YIL 


CHAPTER  XUV, 

or    THB    INQUISITION    DURING    THB    RBION   OF 

FBBDINAND    VII, 

Charles  IV.  abdicated  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  eldest 
son,  Ferdinand,  who  began  to  reign  on  the  same  day,  before 
any  public  act  had  proved  the  validity  of  the  abdication.  The 
royal  and  Supreme  Council  of  Castile  considered  it  necessary 
to  observe  the  national  custom  on  this  occasion,  and  commis- 
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sioned  the  royal  fiscals  to  examine  into  the  validity  of  the 
abdication,  that  the  people  might  be  informed'  that  they 
were  released  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Charles.  But 
a  strict  order  was  immediately  sent  to  the  council  to  re- 
nounce  the  measure,  to  proclaim  the  validity  of  the  abdica- 
tion, and  acknowledge  Ferdinand  as  king.  Charles  protested 
against  his  abdication;  he  said  that  it  was  not  voluntary, since 
he  had  only  done  it  to  save  his  own  life  and  that  of  the  queen, 
in  the  sedition  at  Aranjuez.  Ferdinand  paid  no  attention  to 
this  protestation;  the  emperor  Napoleon  took  advantage  of 
the  event,  and  the  Bourbons  ceased  to  reign  in  Spain.  While 
Charles  IV.  was  at  Marseilles,  and  Ferdinand  at  Valenc^, 
Joseph  Napoleon,  King  of  Naples,  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Spain  ;  Ferdinand  wrote  to  Joseph  to  congratulate  him,  and 
request  his  friendship,  and  commanded  all  Spaniards  to  re- 
cognise him,  to  prevent  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  their 
country. 

When  Joseph  was  acknowledged  King  of  Spain,  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Supreme  Council  and  of  the  Inquisition  of  the 
Court  were  confided  to  me,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from 
his  majesty.  With  his  approbation,  I  burnt  all  the  criminal 
processes,  excej)t  those  which  belonged  to  history,  from  their 
importance,  and  the  rank  of  the  accused  ;  but  I  preserved  all 
the  registers  of  the  resolutions  of  the  council,  the  royal  or- 
dinances, the  papal  bulls  and  briefs,  the  papers  of  the  affaii*s 
of  the  tribunal,  and  all  the  informations  taken  concerning 
the  genealogies  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  holy  office,  on 
account  of  their  utility  in  proving  relationship  in  trials  when 
it  is  ni'ccssarv. 

I  have  read  in  a  work,  intituled  Arid  Lafo7norum,  that 
in  the  month  of  October,  1800,  a  grand  national  lodge  of 
Spanish  freemasons  was  founded  even  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Incjuisilion  of  Madrid.  This  assertion  I  consider  entirely 
false,  because  at  that  time  the  keys  of  the  building  were  in 
the  possession  of  a  subaltern  under  my  orders,  who  would  never 
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have  consented  to  give  them  up  for  such  a  purpose.  I  pre* 
Bume  that  the  authors  of  this  article  wished  to  astonish,  by 
the  striking  contrast  between  the  different  destinations  of  the 
same  edifice. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  archives  already  mentioned 
enabled  me  to  compose  for  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  (of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  roember)>  a  dissertation, 
under  the  title  of  A  Memorial^  in  which  the  Opinion  of  the 
Spaniards  concerning  the  'Inquisition  is  examined.  Thd 
Academy  published  my  work. 

The  above-mentioned  materials*  some  others  which  I  had 
collected  since  the  year  17899  luid  some  which  were  sent  to 
me  from  Valladolid  and  other  towns,  enabled  me  to  pubUshi 
in  1812  and  1813,  two  volumes  of  the  Annals  of  the  Inquisim 
tionf  which  comprehend  all  the  events  which  passed  in  the 
tribunal  from  1477  to  1530.  I  was  not  able  to  finish  that 
worky  being  obliged  to  repair  to  France  in  1813« 

On  the  22d  of  February^  in  the  same  year»  the  Spanish 
assembly  at  Cadiz>  which  styled  itself  the  General  Cortesi 
suppressed  the  Inquintion,  restoring  to  the  bishops  and  seott«« 
lar  judges  their  jurisdictions^  that  they  might  prosecute 
heretics  in  the  same  maniler  as  before  the  existence  of  th^ 
Inquisition. 

This  measure  was  the  eause  of  long  discussions  in  the  tri- 
bune, and  many  orators  pronounced  speeches  of  great  elo- 
quence. The  liberty  of  the  press  which  then  existed  allowed 
many  works  to  be  published  both  for  and  against  the  holy 
office.  Its  partisans  neglected  nothing  in  its  defence ;  in  short,, 
all  that  could  possibly  be  advanced  in  favour  of  such  a  tri- 
bunal as  the  Inquisition,  was  published  at  Cadiz  during  thia 
celebrated  discussion.  But  reason  prevailed;  not  because 
the  majority  of  the  voters  were  irreligious  persons,  or  Jaoo^ 
bins  (as  it  has  since  been  unjustly  said),  but  because  the 
Cortes  found  an  irresistible  strength  in  the  reasoning  which 
condeQined  a  tribunal  which  had  been  so  fiital  to  the  pro- 
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sperity  of  the  nation  for  three  centuries.  The  representatives 
of  Spain  received  an  infinite  number  of  letters  and  addresses, 
returning  thanks  for  the  benefit  bestowed  on  the  nation  :  se- 
veral  of  these  letters  were  signed  by  persons  employed  in  the 
Inquisition.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  declare, 
that  this  triumph  of  reason  and  humanity  was  principally 
owing  to  the  documents  which  I  furnished,  and  which  became 
known  to  the  public  in  1812,  by  means  of  the  Memorial  o/i 
ihe  Ojmiion  of  the  Spa?narcls  concerning  the  hiquisitiony  and 
the  first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  ihe  Inquisition,  This  is 
proved  by  the  manifesto  addressed  by  the  Cortes  to  the 
Spanish  people;  in  \vhich  the  representatives  say,  that  tliey 
had  seen  the  apostolical  bulls  addressed  to  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  complaints  and  appeals  of  the  prisoners:  these  details 
could  onlv  have  been  obtained  from  the  works  above  men- 
tioned,  but  thev  were  not  cited,  because  I  was  then  a  coun- 
sellor  of  state  to  King  Joseph. 

These  measures  of  the  Cortes  were  however  useless.  Buo- 
naparte restored  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Ferdinand,  by  a 
treaty  at  Valence,  in  1813,  and  in  March,  1814,  the  king 
re-entered  Spain ;  on  his  arrival  at  Valencia,  he  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  l)y  persons  imbued  with  the  Gothic  pre- 
judices of  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  one  of  the  first  measures 
of  his  administration  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  holv 
ffice,  on  the  21st  of  July,   1814. 

In  the  preamble  to  tlie  royal  decree,  Ferdinand  informed 
the  people,  that  the  object  of  the  restoration  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  to  repair  the  evil  caused  to  the  religion  of  the  state 
by  the  foreign  troops,  who  were  not  Catholics  ;  to  forestall 
that  wliich  miirht  be  caused  hereafter  bv  the  heretical 
opinions  imbibed  by  a  great  number  of  Spaniards,  and  to 
preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom;  that  this  measure 
wa^;  desired  by  learned  and  virtuous  prelates,  and  bv  dif- 
icrcnt  bodies  and  corpoiatioi;j<,  who  reminded  him  that,  in 
iJie  ti-MCi-nlli  century,  Spain  had  preserved  herself  from  the 
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contagion  of  heresy,  and  the  errors  which  desolated  other 
countries ;  while  the  arts  and  sciences  flourished  under  many 
men,  who  were  famed  for  their  learning  and  sanctity  ;  that 
this  happy  influence  of  the  Inquisition,  was  the  reason  why 
Buonaparte  had  destroyed  the  tribunal,  and  that  the  same 
resolution  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  junta,  falsely  call* 
ing  itself  the  General  Cartes  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  pretence 
that  the  Inquisition  was  opposed  to  the  constitution  of  Cadiz, 
and  that  it  was  only  decreed  in.  the  midst  of  tumults,  and 
against  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  The  decree  also  declares, 
that  as  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  frame  new  laws,  to  cor- 
rect certain  abuses  and  to  limit  privileges,  it  was  his  majesty's 
intention  that  they  should  be  observed,  and  to  appoint  two 
members  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  two  of  that  of  the 
holy  office  y  to  propose  the  necessary  reforms  and  alterations 
in  the  mode  of  procedure  concerning  personltl  affairs,  and  the 
prohibition  of  books. 

Tt  appears  that  these  commissioners  were,  Don  Manuel  de 
Lardizabal  Uribe  and  Don  Sebastian  de  Torres,  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Castile;  Don  Joseph  Armarillas,  and  Don  Antonio 
Galarza,  counsellors  of  the  Inquisition.  These  persons 
might  have  proposed  a  reform,  which  would  have  remedied 
several  evib,  or  entirely  destroyed  them.  I  do  not  know 
what  these  commissioners  have  yet  done  to  justify  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  them,  but  it  is  certain  that  hitherto  no  re- 
form has  be^n  made  public. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1815,  Don  Francis  Xavier  de  Mier  y 
Campillo,  the  inquisitor-general,  published  an  edict,  com- 
manding all  those  who  felt  themselves  guilty,  to  denounce 
themselves  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  announcing  that 
Spain  was  infected  by  the  netc  and  dangerous  doctrines 
which  had  ruined  the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  The  inqui. 
sitor-general  condemned  the  new  and  dangerous  doctrines 
which  followed  the  entrance  of  the  French  array,  and  did 
not  mention  the  systems  which  were  propagated  and  put  in 
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practice  by  the  Spanish  partisans  for  the  war,  though  they 
really  came  under  his  jurisdiction,  because  they  were  formally 
opposed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  This  circum- 
stance induces  me  to  lay  it  before  my  readers,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  re  established  Inquisition  differs  little  from 
that  which  was  mppressed,  since,  if  the  latter  allowed  works 
inculcating  rejricide  to  be  circulated,  and  condemned  books 
which  supported  the  royal  authority,  the  former  began  by 
condemning  the  doctrine  which  taught  us,  that  men  were  not 
slaves  or  animals  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  at  the  same  time 
allowed  such  maxims  as  the  following  to  be  acted  upon  :— 

1st.  That  it  was  allowable  during  the  invasion,  to  assassi- 
nate any  Frenchman  in  Spain,  whether  he  was  a  soldier  or 
not,  without  distinction  of  circumstances  or  means,  because 
they  were  all  enemies  of  the  country,  the  defence  of  which 
ought  to  be  the  first  consideration. 

2nd.  That  according  to  the  same  principle  it  was  lawful 
to  kill  any  Spaniard,  who  was  a  partisan  of  the  superior 
power,  designated  as  ix  francise. 

3rd.  That  any  Spaniards  of  the  same  party  might  be  de- 
spoiled of  their  money,  goods,  or  the  produce  of  their  estates^ 
and  that  their  houses,  vineyards,  olive-grounds,  and  other 
plantations  might  be  burnt. 

4th.  That  an  oath  of  fidelity,  taken  on  the  sacrament^ 
might  be  broken,  even  if  no  mental  reservation  was  made, 
because  the  person  was  persuaded  that  it  was  the  only  means 
to  avoid  the  danger  threatened  by  the  superior  power,  which 
could  execute  its  threats,  according  to  the  general  laws  of 
war. 

5th.  The  the  priests  and  monks  were  authorized  to  aban* 
don  their  tranquil  life,  and  engage  in  a  military  career,  pro- 
vided it  was  against  the  French  and  the  Francises;  this 
doctrine  prevailed  even  when  it  was  seen  that  the  ecclesi- 
astics and  monks  had  become  the  chiefs  of  bands  of  rob- 
bers, and  carried  infamous  concubines  in  their  suites,  and 
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that  they  had  impoted  arbitraiy  oontributions  on  diffiBrtnt 
towns. 

Gth.  That  the  war  against  Fiance  was  a  "vrar  of  relipon, 
and,  oonequentlj»  that  those  who  perished  were  to  be  cod* 
dered  as  martjrrs. 

7th.  That  it  was  allowabfet  and  even  praiseworthy,  to  m^ 
fuse  sacramental  absolution  to  a  penitent  who  had  submitted 
to  the  superior  force,  unless  he  promned  to  abandon  it,  and 
to  contribute  by  every  means  to  its  destruction. 

8th.  That  it  was  preferable  to  eat  meat  on  Fridays  and 
other  fast-days  without  permission,  than  to  receive  it  from 
the  apostolical  commistary-general  of  the  Holy  Crusade  d 
Spain,  resident  at  Madrid,  who  was  charged  by  the  Pope 
with  this  commitsion. 

9th.  That  it  was  permitted  to  preserve  an  eternal  hatred^ 
and  to  excite  others  to  an  implacable  war  against  the  Spiini- 
ards  who  had  iubmitted  to  the  superior  force. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  accuse  the  Biihop  of  Almeirai 
or  the  present  inquisitors,  of  abusing  their  powers.  The  ediotf 
on  the  whole,  exprcMcs  an  intention  of  pursuing  mild  itiea- 
sures,  and  hitheHo  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  been 
ualhithful  to  this  maxim ;  for  I  osnnot  cifedit  certain  reports 
circulated  in  Paris,  or  w'hat  was  said  in  1815,  in  Ada  Laiih 
marum.  The  author^  after  announcing  the  re^stablishment 
of  the  Inquisition  by  Ferdinand  VI  Li  addsi  that  he  bad  for- 
Udden  the  masonic  lodges,  on  pain  of  the  punislunents  for 
high-treason.  In  another  article  of  the  laroe  work,  on  the 
events  of  the  year  1814|  it  is  said:-^ 

**  On  the  25th  of  September*  twenty-five  individuals  were 
arrested,  on  suspicion  that  they  were  the  member  of  a  ma- 
sonic lodge,  and  partisans  of  the  Cortes:  among  thetn  were 
the  Marquis  Tolosa,  the  Canon  Marina*  a  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  academy.  Doctor  Luque,  the  court 
physician,  and  sotne  French,  and  Italians,  and  Germans,  who 
had  settled  in  Spain.    Th^  brave  General  Alava,  who  was 
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cJioson  by  General  Wellington  for  his  aide-de-camp,  on  ac- 
count of  his  merit,  has  been  imprisoned  by  the  holy  office,  as 
a  freemason."  I  consider  the  latter  assertion  to  be  entirely 
false,  because  letters  worthy  of  credit,  and  the  gazettes  of 
Spain,  only  stated  that  an  order  to  leave  Madrid  had  been 
^ent  to  the  general  by  the  king,  but  it  was  revoked,  as  his 
majesty  discovered  that  he  had  been  deceived;  it  is  certain 
that  Ferdinand,  some  time  after,  sent  him  as  his  ambassador 
into  the  Low  Countries. 

The  account  given  in  the  Madrid  Gazette  on  the  14th 
May,  1810,  of  an  auto-da-fe  celebrated  by  the  Inquisition 
of  Mexico  on  the  27th  December,  1815,  is  more  worthy  of 
belief.  Don  Joseph-Maria  Morellos,  a  priest,  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen,  with  the  intention  of 
freeing  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  lioly  oflice  prosecuted  liim  for  heresy,  while  the  viceroy 
arrested  him  ibr  rebellion.  The  prisons  of  tlie  holy  office 
were  preferred  to  that  of  the  government,  and  some  witnesses 
were  found  who  deposed  to  certain  facts  which  the  Mexican 
qualifiers  thought  sufficient  to  authorize  them  to  pronounce 
Morellos  suspected  of  atheism,  materialism,  and  other  errors. 
One  proof  of  his  guilt  was,  that  he  Jiad  two  children.  The 
accused  abjured,  and  was  absolved  in  an  auiO'da-fc,  which 
was  celebrated  with  as  much  parade  as  in  the  reign  of 
Pliilip  II.  When  the  inquisitors  treated  Morellos  with  so 
much  moderation,  they  knew  that  the  yiceroy  would  hang 
him  ;  before  his  execution  he  was  degraded  from  the  priest- 
hood by  the  Bishop  of  Antequera  in  America. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Spanish  Inquisition  has  celebrated  an 
(UffO'da-fr  since  its  re-establishment.  I  shall  only  say  that  if 
its  members  wish  to  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  more 
faithfully  than  their  predecessors,  they  ought  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  chief,  Pius  VII.  A  letter  from  Rome, 
dated  the  31st  March,  ]<S16,  announces  tliat  his  Holiness 
had  abolished  the  use  of  torture  in  all  the  tribunals  of  the 
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holy  office,  and  that  the  resolution  had  been  communicated 
to  the  ambassadors  of  Spain  and  Portugal*.  A  second 
letter  from  the  same  city  on  the  17th  of  April  following, 
says  that  the  procedure  of  the  Inquisition  was  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  other  tribunals,  and  to  be  made  publicf. 

A  third  letter  on  thfe  9th  May,  states  that  the  Inquisition 
of  Rome  had  annulled  the  sentence  which  that  of  Ravenna 
had  pronounced  against  Solomon  Moses  Viviani,  who  had 
relapsed  into  Judaism,  after  having  abjured  it  to  become  a 
Christian.  In  confirming  the  revocation,  the  Pope  said: 
^*  The  divine  law  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  man, 
but  a  law  of  persuasion  and  gentleness ;  persecution,  exile, 
and  imprisonment,  are  only  suitable  to  false  prophets  and 
the  apostles  of  &lse  doctrines.  Let  us  pity  the  man  who 
does  not  see  the  true  light,  or  who  even  refuses  to  see  it ; 
the  cause  of  his  blindness  may  tend  to  fulfil  the  profound 
designs  of  providence,  &c."  His  Holiness  having  since  pre- 
sided at  a  congregation  of  the  holy  office,  has  decreed  that, 
in  all  trials  for  heresy,  the  accuser  shall  be  confronted  with 
the  accused,  in  the  presence  of  the  judges,  and  has  expressed 
an  intention  that  the  trials  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  avoid 
the  punishment  of  death  {." 

Another  letter  from  Rome  of  the  17th  January,  1817, 
contains  the  following  article:  ''  It  is  reported  that  the 
holy  office  will  be  reformed  this  year.  It  appears  that  it 
will  only  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  tribunals.  The  government  considers  it  to  be  danger- 
ous to  allow  a  body  to  exist  which  is  useless,  and  always 
armed  against  the  progress  of  reason.  You  may  believe 
that  the  Inquisition  has  already  ceased  to  exist  §." 

In  March,   1816,  the  Portuguese  ambassador   had  sent 

•  See  Gnxeiie  de  France,  for  the  14th  April,  1816,  No.  103. 
t  Gaxeiie  de  France,  Journal  du  Soir,  fur  the  1st  May/ 1810. 
t  Gazette  de  France,  SSnd  May,  181S,  No.  41. 
i  Qaxettede  France,  January  Sist,  1817,  No.  31. 
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a  diplomatic  note  to  the  cardinal-secretary  of  state  to  his 
Holiness,  in  which  he  informs  him,  in  the  name  of  his  court, 
of  the  condemnation  of  a  work  printed  by  the  Inquisitor 
Louis  de  Paramo,  of  the  formal  and  judicial  suppression  of 
the  holy  office,  and  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  bishops  in 
their  former  privileges*. 

These  just  and  moderate  measures  ought  to  be  the  rule 
and  guide  of  the  Spanish  inquisitors  ;  if  they  would  make 
the  proceedings  public,  and  liberate  the  prisoners  on  bail, 
I  confess  that  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  present  myself  to  be 
tried  by  that  tribunal. 

Since  this  article  was  printed,  I  have  been  informed,  that 
the  inquisitor-general  Mier-Campillo  is  dead,  and  that  Fer- 
dinand has  appointed  Monseigneur  Jerome  Castillon  de 
Sulas,  Bishop  of  Taragona  as  his  successor.  God  grant 
that  he  may  understand  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  necessity  of  reforming  the  Inquisition  better  than  his 
predecessor ! 

♦  Gazette  de  France,  April  Srd,  1816,  No.  94. 
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NUMBER  OF  THE  VICTIMS 

OP 

THE    INQUISITION. 


It  18  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  persons 
who  perished  in  the  first  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
holy  office.  Persons  were  burnt  in  the  year  1481,  and  the 
Supreme  Council  was  not  created  until  1483.  The  registers 
in  its  archives,  and  those  of  the  inferior  tribunals,  are  of  a 
still  later  date;  and  as  the  inquisitor-general  accompanied 
the  court,  which  had  no  fixed  residence  until  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.,  many  of  the  trials  must  have  been  lost  during 
these  journeys.  These  circumstances  oblige  me  to  found  my 
calculations  on  the  combination  of  certain  data,  which  I 
found  in  the  registers  and  writings  of  the  holy  office. 

Mariana,  in  his  History  of  Spain,  informs  us  that,  in 
1481,  the  Inquisitors  of  Seville  condemned  two  thousand 
persons  to  relaxation,  that  is,  to  be  burnt,  and  that  there 
were  as  many  effigies ;  the  number  of  persons  reconciled  was 
one  thousand  seven  hundred.  The  latter  were  always  sub- 
jected  to  severe  penances. 

The  autos-da-ft  of  this  period,  which  I  examined  at  Sara- 
gossa  and  Toledo,  lead  me  to  suppose  that  each  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition  celebrated  at  least  four  autas^da-f^  every 
year.  The  provincial  tribunals  were  successively  organized. 
I  do  not  speak  of  those  of  Mexico,  Lima,  Carthagena  in 
America,  Sicily  or  Sardinia,  although  they  were  subject  to 
the  inquisitors-general  and  the  Supreme  Council,  because  I 
am  only  enabled  to  establish  my  calculation  for  those  of  the 
Peninsula  and  the  neighbouring  isles. 

Andrea  Bernaldez,  a  contemporary  historian,  and  very 
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much  attached  to  the  new  institution,  in  which  he  held  the 
office  of  almoner  to  tlie  second  inquisitor,  states,  in  his  in- 
edited  History  of  the  Catholic  Kings,  that  from  1482  to 
1489,  more  than  seven  hundred  individuals  were  burnt,  and 
more  than  five  thousand  subjected  to  penances,  at  Seville : 
he  docs  not  mention  the  cffi^jies. 

In  1481  the  number  equalled  that  of  the  persons  burnt.  1 
will,  however,  suppose  that  these  were  only  half  that  num- 
ber, to  avoid  all  exajr^eration,  though  it  was  in  general  much 
more  considerable ;  I  may,  therefore,  say  that  in  each  year 
of  this  period  88  persons  were  burnt  at  Seville,  44  in  effigv, 
and  (iOO  condemned  to  different  penances  ;  total  151.  The 
same  mode  of  calculation  may  be  applied  to  the  other  tribu- 
nals of  the  province  which  were  then  founded. 

In  the  Castle  of  Triana,  at  Seville,  where  the  inquisitorial 
tribunal  was  held,  in  an  inscription  placed  there  in  1524,  im- 
porting that  in  the  space  of  time  from  1492  to  that  year, 
about  1000  persons  had  been  burnt,  and  20,000  condemned 
to  penances; — I  will  suppose  that  1000  individuals  were 
burnt,  and  ;300  effigies,  which  will  give  for  each  year  32 
burnt,  16  effigies,  and  G25  subjected  to  penances.  I  might 
admit  a  similar  result  for  all  the  tribunals  of  the  kingdom, 
but  I  prefer  taking  the  half,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
commerce  carried  on  in  the  kinoidom  of  Seville  drew  thither 
manv  Jewish  families. 

With  respect  to  the  years  1490,  91,  and  92,  which  elapsed 
between  those  mentioned  by  Bernaldez  and  the  period  of  the 
inscription  of  Triana,  I  prefer  calculating  according  to  the 
thirty-two  years  after  the  inscription. 

Such  are  the  foundations  of  mv  calculations  for  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  the  Inquisition.  I  shall  consider  it  from 
that  time  as  entirely  belonging  to  the  government  of  Tor- 
quemada,  the  first  inquisitor-general ;  for,  although  his  oflfice 
was  not  created  till  14^3,  the  two  preceding  years  may  be 
united  to  his  administration,  because  he  was  at  that  time  one 
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of  the  inquuiton  appoiuted  by  the  Pope.  I  shall,  however, 
carefully  distmgaish  the  time  when  the  inferior  tribunals 
began  to  act,  as  a  greater  number  of  persona  perished  in  the 
first  year,  because  they  were  not  sufficiently  observant  of 
their  words  and  actions. 

1481.  Seville,  the  only  tribunal.  Burnt,  2000.  Effigies, 
2000.    Penances,  1700.    Total,  21,000. 

I  do  not  mention  Arragon,  where  the  old  Inquisition  was  in 
fiill  activity. 

1482.  Seville.  Burnt,  88.  Effigies,  44.  Penances,  625. 
Total,  757. 

The  tribunals  of  Arragon,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Ma- 
jorca, belonged  to  the  old  Inquisition. 

1483.  Seville.     Ditto. 

Tribunals  were  established  in  this  year  at  Cordova,  Jaen, 
and  Toledo ;  it  is  probable  that  as  many  persons  were  con- 
demned at  these  places  as  in  the  first  year  at  Seville,  but  I 
shall  take  the  tenth  part  of  that  number. 

Cordova.  Burnt,  200.  Efllgies,  200.  Penances,  17. 
Total,  2100.    Jaen,ditta    Toledo,  ditto.    Total,  7057. 

1484.  Seville.  Burnt,  88.  Effigies,  44.  Penances,  625. 
Total  757. 

I  calculate  half  that  number  for  each  of  the  three  ad- 
ditional tribunals.    Total  1892. 

1485.  Seville,  ditto.  Cordova,  ditto.  Jaen,  ditto.  To- 
ledo, ditto. 

Valladolid,  Estremadura,  Murcia,  Calahorra,  Saragossa, 
and  Vftlencia ;  each,  burnt,  200.  Effigies,  200.  Penances, 
1700.    Total,  2100. 

For  the  ten  tribunals.    ToUl,  12,930. 

1486.  Seville,  as  before. 
Cordova,  Jaen,  and  Toledo,  ditto. 

Valladolid,  Llerena,  Murcia,   Logroiio,   Saragossa,   and 

Valencia;  same  number  as  Cordova. 

For  the  ten  tribunals.     Total,  4149. 

8P 
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1487.  Seville,  and  the  other  tribunals ;  the  same  number 
as  the  preceding  year. 

Barcelona  and  Majorca,  burnt,  200.  Effigies,  200.  Pe- 
nances, 17lXJ. 

Total  for  the  twelve  tribunals,  8359. 

14<S8.     Seville,  ditto. 

Eleven  other  tribunals,  same  number  as  before.  Total, 
4915. 

14x9.  Same  as  the  preceding  year.  Here  finish  the  calcu- 
lations founded  on  the  statements  of  Mariana  and  Bernaldez. 

1490.  Seville.  Burnt,  32.  Effigies,  16.  Penances,  625. 
Total  t)f')3.  According  to  the  calculation  from  the  inscription 
of  Triana. 

The  eleven  other  tribunals  may  be  considered  to  have 
punished  half  that  number.     Total  for  the  twelve,  4369. 

1491  to  1498.  According  to  my  system  of  reduction,  the 
total  number  of  victims  for  the  eight  last  years  of  Torque- 
mada,  was  34,952. 

Total  for  the  eighteen  years  of  his  administration,  105,294. 

1499  to  1507.  Second  inquisitor-general,  Don  Fray 
Diego  Deza.  For  the  twelve  tribunals  during  the  eight 
years  of  his  administration.  Burnt,  1664.  Effigies,  832. 
Penances,  32,456.     Total  34,952. 

1507  to  1518.  Third  ivquisitor-gemral.  Cardinal  Xime- 
nez  de  Cisneros.  In  1513  he  separated  the  tribunal  of  Cu- 
on^a  from  that  of  Murcia. 

Number  of  persons  condemned  during  the  eleven  years  of 
his  administration.  Burnt,  2.536.  Effigies,  1368.  Pe- 
nances, 47,263.     Total  51,163. 

1518  to  1524.  Fourth  inquintor-generaL  Cardinal 
Adrian.  Number  of  tribunals  in  the  peninsula,  the  same 
as  under  his  predecessor.  Burnt,  1344.  Effigies,  662. 
Penances,  26,214.     Total,  28,230. 

1524  to  1539.  Fifth  in  qui  sit  or -general.  Cardinal  Man- 
riqucz.      For  each    vear    of  this  administration,    I    calculate 
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that  in  each  of  the  tribunals  10  were  bnmt,  5  in  effigy,  and 
50  subjected  to  penances;  total,  65.  There  were  thirteen 
tribunals  in  the  peninsula*  and  two  in  the  adjacent  isles. 
According  to  the  preceding  calculation,  we  find  that  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  the  administratioh  of  Manriquez,  there 
were.  Burnt,  2250.  Effigies,  1120.  Penances,  11,250. 
Total,  14,625. 

1539  to  1545.  Supth  inquisitor^genercU.  Cardinal  Ta- 
bera.  His  administration  may  be  considered  as  hairing 
lasted  seven  years.  For  the  fifteen  tribunals  during  that 
period,  I  calculate.  Burnt,  840.  Effigies,  '420.  Penances, 
4200.    Total,  5460. 

Seventh  inqutsitor-^general.  Cardinal  Loaisa  was  ap- 
pointed in  1546,  and  died  in  the  same  year ;  the  time  of  his 
administration  may  be  said  to  be  twelve  months.  In  the 
fifteen  tribunals.  Burnt,  120.  Effigies,  60.  Penances,  600. 
Totol,  780. 

Eighth  inquisitor-general.  Don  Ferdinand  Vald^,  Arch- 
bishop of  Seville.  Twenty  years  in  the  fifteen  tribunals, 
Burnt,  2400.  Effigies,  1200.  Penances,  12,000.  ToUl, 
19,600. 

Ninth  inquuitor-general.  Cardinal  Espinosa,  six  years. 
Burnt,  720.    Effigies,  360.     Penances,  3600.     Total,  4680. 

Tenth  inquisitor'general,  Don  Pedro  de  Cordova,  Ponce 
de  Leon,  succeeded  in  1572,  and  died  in  January,  1573, 
before  he  could  enter  on  his  office. 

Eleventh  inqumtor-general.  Cardinal  Quiroga,  twenty- 
two  years.  Another  tribunal  was  established  in  Galicia. 
In  the  sixteen  tribunals  were  Burnt,  2816.  Effigies,  1408. 
Penances,  14,080.     Total,  18,304. 

Twelfth  inquisitor-genercU.  Don  Jerome  Manriquez  de 
Lara,  Bishop  of  Carthagena  and  Avila,  one  year.  Total 
for  the  sixteen  Inquisitions,  Burnt,  180.  Effigies,  64. 
Penances,  640.    Total,  832. 

Thirteenth  inquisitor-general.      Don  Pedro    de   Porto- 
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Ciirrero,  Bishop  of  Cuenija,  three  years.     Burnt,  184,    Effi- 
gies, 92.     Penances,  1920.     Total,  2196. 

Fourteenth  inquisitor- general.  Cardinal  Guevara,  three 
years.  Burnt,  240.  Effigies,  96.  Penances,  1728.  Total, 
2064. 

Fifteenth  inquisitor- general,  Don  Juan  de  Zuniga, 
Bishop  of  Carthagena,  one  year.  Burnt,  84.  Effigies,  32. 
Penances,  o76.     Total,  688. 

Sixteeyith  i7iquisi tor-general.  Don  Juan  Baptist  d'Ace- 
bedo,  Archbishop  in  partibus  infidelium^  five  years.  Burnt, 
400.     Effigies,  116.     Penances,  2880.     Total,  3440. 

S(>venteenth  inquisitor- general.  Cardinal  Sandoval  y 
Roxas,  eleven  years.  Burnt,  880.  Effigies,  352.  Penances, 
633r).     Total,  7568. 

Eighteenth  inquisitor- general.  Don  Fray  Louis  de 
Aliaga,  two  years.  Burnt,  240.  Effigies,  96.  Penances, 
172.^.     Total,  2064. 

Nineteenth  inquisitor-general.  Don  Andrea  Pacheco, 
four  years.  Burnt,  200.  Effigies,  128.  Penances,  1280. 
Total,  1664. 

Twentieth  inquisitor- general.  Cardinal  Mendoza,  six 
years.  Burnt,  384.  Effigies,  192.  Penances,  1920.  Total, 
2496. 

Twenty-first  inquisitor-general.  Don  Fray  Antonio  de 
Sotomayor,  Archbishop  in  partibus  infidelium^  eleven 
years.  Burnt,  704.  Effigies,  352.  Penances,  3520.  Total, 
4576. 

Twenty-second  i?iquisitor-generai.  Don  Diego  de  Arce  y 
Reynosa,  Bishop  of  Placencia,  twenty-three  years.  Burnt, 
1472.     Effigies,  736,     Penances,  7360.     Total,  9568. 

Twenty-third  inquisitor-general.  Cardinal  d'Arragon. 
Dibtinissed  before  he  entered  on  his  office. 

Twenty-fourth  inquisitor-general.  Don  Juan  Everard 
Nilardo,  three  years.  Burnt,  144,  Effigies,  48.  Penances, 
TiTh      Total,  76^. 
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Twenhf^fifik  inquuitor-^general.  Don  Diego  Sarmiento 
de  Valladaresy  twenty-six  years.  Burnt,  1248.  EflBgies, 
416.     Peoanoes,  4992.    Total,  6656. 

Twenty^sixth  inquintor^general.  Don  Juan  Thomas 
Rocabertiy  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  five  years.  Bnmt,  240. 
Effigies,  80.     Frances,  960.    ToUl,  1280. 

Twentjf'Sei^enth  inquisitor-general.  Cardinal  Aguilar. 
Died  before  he  entered  on  his  office. 

Twenty-eighth  inquisitar^general.  Don  Balthazar  Mea- 
dota  y  Sandoval,  Bishop  of  Segovia,  five  years.  Bnmt,  240. 
Effigies,  80.     Penances,  960.    ToUl,  1280. 

Twenty-Plinth  inquisitors-general.  Don  Vidal  Marin, 
Bishop  of  Oeuta,  four  years.  Seventeen  tribonala.  Burnt, 
136.     E»Kgies,  68.     Penances,  816.     Total,  1020. 

ThirtieUi  inquisitcr-general.  Don  Antonio  Ibanei  de  la 
Riva  Herrera,  Archbishop  of  Saragosaa,  two  years.  Burnt, 
68.     Effigies,  34.     Penances,  408.    Total,  510. 

TMrty-first  inquisitor-general.  Cardinal  Judice,  six 
years.  Burnt,  204.  Effigies,  102.  Penances,  1224.  Total, 
1530. 

Thirty-^cond  inquisitor-general.  Don  Joseph  Molines, 
Auditor  de  Rote  at  Rome,  two  years.  Burnt,  68.  Effigies, 
34.     Penances,  408.    Total,  510. 

Thirty-third  inquisitor-general.  Don  Juande  Arzamendi. 
Died  before  he  entered  on  the  office. 

Thirty-fourth  inquisitor-general.  Don  Diego  d*Astorga 
y  Cespedesi  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  two  years.  Burnt,  68. 
Effigies,  34.     Penances,  408.    Total,  510. 

Thirty-fifth  inquisitor-general.  Don  Juan  de  Camargo, 
Bishop  of  Pampluna,  thirteen  years.  Burnt,  442.  Effigies, 
221 .     Penances,  2652.    ToUl,  3315. 

Thirty-sixth  inquisitor-general.  Don  Andrea  de  Orbe  y 
Larreategui,  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  seven  years.  Burnt, 
238.    Effigies,  1 19.     Penances,  1428.    Total,  1785. 
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Thirty-seventh  inquisitor- general,  Don  Manuel  Isidore 
Manrique  de  Lara,  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  four  years. 
Burnt,  336.     Effigies,  68.     Penances,  816.     Total,  1020. 

Thirty-eighth  inquint or- general.  Don  Francis  Perez  de 
Prado  y  Cuesta,  Bishop  of  Teruel.  He  was  confirmed  by 
the  Pope  in  174r);  I  do  not  know  the  exact  term  of  his  ad- 
ministration, but  I  have  fixed  it  in  1757,  before  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  VI.,  who  appointed  his  successor.  Burnt,  10. 
Effigies,  5.     Penances,  107.     Total,  122. 

Thirty-ninth  inquisitor- general,  Don  Manuel  Quintano 
Bonifaz,  Archbishop  of  Pharsala,  seventeen  years.  Burnt,  2. 
Penances,  10  in  public,  a  greater  number  in  private. 

Fortieth  inquisitor-generaL  Don  Philip  Bertrand, 
Bishop  of  Salamanca,  nine  years.  Two  were  burnt  every 
year  of  this  Jidministration,  six  condemned  to  public,  and  a 
great  number  to  private  penances*. 

Forty-Jirst  inquisitor-general,  Don  Augustin  Rubin  de 
Cevallos,  Bishop  of  Jaen,  nine  years.  Fourteen  condemned 
to  public  penances,  and  a  considerable  number  condemned 
intra  muros.. 

Forty-second  inquisitor-general ,  Don  Manuel  A  bad  y 
la  Sierra,  Archbishop  of  Selimbria,  two  years.  Sixteen 
individuals  condemned  to  public,  a  greater  number  to  pri- 
vate penances. 

Forty-third  inquisitor-general.  Cardinal  Lorenzana,  three 
years.  Public  penances,  14.  A  very  great  number  con- 
demned to  private  penances.  One  effigy  was  burnt  at 
Cuen^a. 

Forty-fourth  inquisitor-general ,  Don  Ramon  Joseph  de 
Arco,  Archbishop  of  Saragossa,  eleven  years.  Twenty  in- 
dividuals were  condemned  to  public,  and  a  very  consider- 

♦  Tlie  last  person  burnt  l»y  the  Inquisition  was  a  Beata,  tor  havings 
made  a  compact  with  the  devil.  She  suffered  on  ihe  7th  November, 
1781. 
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able  munber  to  private  penances.  The  Curate  of  Esco 
was  condemiied  to  the  flames,  but  the  grand-inquisitor  and 
the  Supreme  Council  would  not  permit  the  sentence  to  be 


Number  of  persons  who  were  condemned 

and  perished  in  the  flames          -        -  31,912 

Effigies  burnt 17,659 

Condemned  to  severe  penances    -        -  291,450 
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